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PREFACE. 


_ Tus title which we have adopted for our work, is a plain, but a 
significant one. The word Ferrier, or Farrier, originally implied 
no more than the Latin or Norman term Ferrarius from which it was 
derived, viz. a smith, or a worker of iron. The manufacturer of the 
horse-shoe was the person obviously employed to apply it to the 
foot ; hence his attention was naturally attracted to the diseases of 
that perfect and beautiful example of living mechanism. Of these 
diseases his own unskilful labours were the most frequent cause, 
yet, in process of time, he undertook the cure of such affections, in 
addition to his other occupations. Pretending to a knowledge of 
the maladies of the foot, it is not surprising that he was required 
to treat diseases occurring in other parts of the body. Hence the: 
individual whose province was at first confined to the humble 
occupation of “ shoeing ” became a Lercu or Puysicran ;* and 
the word “ Farriery,” in its more extended signification, has since’ 
been applied to the science of discriminating and treating the dis- 
eases of domestic animals generally. Notwithstanding this ex- 
tended signification, however, the term has never been regarded as’ 
one of much dignity, and the more intelligent but fastidious prac- 
titioners of modern times, anxious to dissolve all connexion with 
ignorant and unscientific pretenders to the art, have assumed the — 
more recondite, but not more significant, and perhaps less classical 
designation of Veterinarians. The latin word Veterinarius' from 
which this latter term is derived, is one of doubtful etymology, 


though it is sanctioned by the authority of CouumeLia, who wrote. 


his treatise De re rusticé at no very distant period from the 
Augustan age. Upon the whole, we have given the preference 


* Chaucer. 
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to the ancient, intelligible and universally understood title of 
“Farrier”; but, as it is not intended to limit our inquiries to 
the morbid phenomena of animal life, we haye added the word 
“ NATURALIST,” as best indicative of the other important objects 
to which our researches will be directed. We are aware that 
these appellations are here associated almost for the first time; 
still there is nothing incongruous in the connexion, indeed. it 
will soon be seen that the Farrier cannot practise his profession 
either scientifically or successfully, unless he labour, and indus- 
triously too, in the same field of science as the Naturaist. Under 
the designation‘therefore of Fanrien.and Naturaisr, this journal 
will be devoted to the investigation of the best methods of breed- 
ing and, rearing all our important domestic animals, and to the 
most, approved.and efficacious means of curing their diseases. Our 
views, however, will not be confined. to. the animals immediately 
connected with our dwellings or those which inhabit our own 
country; but, taking a comprehensive survey of animated nature, 
we shall carefully record. every circumstance that its multitudinous 
and. interesting. objects may furnish, whether calculated for the 
improvement, of men of learning, or for the instruction and amuse-~- 
ment. of agriculturists and sportsmen. ; 
_ The diseases, of the noble and generous horse will engage our 
constant, attention, and we shall regularly publish Reports of the 
most interesting Cases as they may occur at the Royal Veterinary 
College. | 

. Copious translations of the baliadde essays and reports which 
occasionally appéar in the Foreign Veterinary Periodicals will 
form a prominent feature of our journal, 

. All subjects. requiring graphic illustration will be accompanied 
wits Ene@ravines executed by artists of acknowleged excellence. 

Such is our plan—such are our intentions—such is the fertile 
field on whieh we have entered; whether we shall guide our 
vehicle steadily and prudently, or whether those who may watch 
its course will be either instructed or gratified, Tue must alone 
determine. 
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THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE VETERINARY COLLEGE 
Or LONDON. 


Tue veterinary art in this country is, as it were, connected or 
identified with the establishment and erection of the building be- 
fore us; but it’) seems necessary that we should ‘furnish some 
account, both of the causes which led to that event, ‘and of the 
state of the art prior to that period. 7 

England was almost the last among the nations of Europe to en- 
courage the scientific study of this useful profession. 

For many successive centuries the ignorant blacksmith had Bien 
permitted to trifle with ‘the diseases of our domestic animals,’ or 
add to their sufferings by the infliction: of unnecessary torments, 
and although the public were constantly feeling the ruinous ‘conse- 
quences of these measures, they were far from being anxious to 
promote ‘and foster a’ better system. It is rather difficult to give a 
_ satisfactory reason for this seeming apathy, an Englishman can 
never be justly charged with want of interest in his horse or his 


dog, or of indifference to their wants or comfort ; but in case of — 


accident or disease, he has ever been but too credulous in surren- 
dering his most valuable animal to the hands of the first pretender 
to knowledge, without, stopping to inquire whether the treatment 
likely to be pursued was in consonance or in aeons to the 
plain laws of common sense. 

-"There has always existed, in the common sisted of horse nee 
cine, and in all that concerns the management of horses, asort of ap- 
prehension of trick and mystery, which appears to-have had its origin 
or to have been supported by the exclusive and overbearing man- 
ners of the votaries of the turf, their jockies and dependents, who, 
making pretensions to unusual depth ‘and knowledge in ‘these 
affairs, and deriding the opinions ‘of reasonable men, have deterred: 
the’scientific from attempting’ the study of an ‘art, wie 80 
fraught and fenced with mysteries and difficulties. 

To the prevalence of this feeling we:must chiefly attiibute the 
remarkable backwardness which was at ‘first exhibited by the 
British public in supporting an ‘institution so es ‘useful i in 
its object as the Veterinary ‘College. 

BS 
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On the Continent, as-well as in Britain, the medical care of ani- 
mals had been engrossed by the operative smiths alone, from a 
period which commenced soon after the dismemberment of the 
Roman empire, when the art of shoeing horses with iron was first 
had recourse to, as it is supposed, by some of the barbarian nations 
_ who at that time overran Europe, and who were well acquainted 
with the properties of this valuable metal, and skilful in its use. 
~The system of these ancient horse-leeches.scarcely admitted of 
improvement ; it might be wholly supplanted but not partially 
altered, since it was based in superstition and supported by cre- 
dulity ; indeed we shall find more correct views and more rational 
principles of treatment in the works of the Roman veterinarians 
than in the miserable writers of the middle ages. 

True veterinary science, therefore, is a plant of recent growth. 

- France has taken a decided lead in the cultivation of this de- 
partment of knowledge, perhaps from the comparative absence of 
those causes which have retarded its progress in this country ; and 
many years ago, before the art could be said to have advanced a 
step in England, they had writers and practitioners of skill 
among them. Many of the technical terms now in use, and 
almost the whole vocabulary of the Manége, we have derived from 
the French language. Greatly to the honour of this enlightened 
nation, the first veterinary school was established at Lyons, by 
royal mandate, in 1761, and M. Bourgelat, a gentleman of that 
city, conversant with horses, and subsequently a voluminous writer, 

was the first appointed professor. | ba tit 

Four years afterwards another school was opened at Alfort, near 
Paris, and in a short time the profession assumed a regular cha- 
racter in France, where it has also a higher rank in public estima- 
tion than, from various causes, it has attained in this kingdom. 

Similar establishments succeeded in Vienna, Berlin, Copenhagen, 
Stutgard, Wirtemberg, and Utrecht in Holland. 

There is an annual procés verbal from the French schools; and 
the professional publications and treatises are uncommonly nume- 
rous ; but either they are really devoid of interest, or we have 
hitherto neglected to profit by their labours, for, certain it is, 
nothing of importance which they have written or discover ed has 
been adopted in this country. 

Notwithstanding these encouraging examples o on the Continent, 
we do not find that any public attempt was made to improve the: — 
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ancient system of farriery in England till much later period, 
even though that system had been much and justly inveighed 
against by various writers ; and while other sciences had shaken off 
the superstitious observances and ignorant quackeries of the dark 
ages, and were making real progress in the paths’ of true know- 
_ Jedge, the medical treatment of domestic animals was winks 
and permitted to remain most lamentably in arrear. 

It was in the year 1788, that the first proposals for ertablishing 
a Veterinary School were published in London, by Monsieur Vial 
de St. Bel, who had received a professional education at the royal 
college of Lyons, and subsequently held the office of junior assist- 
ant in that of Paris. It seems that he was constrained to resign 
that situation, having rendered himself obnoxious to the seniors, 
by his free and bold manners; he used to say that he had many 
enemies, which induced him, si this country, to add the name of 
his native village, St. Bel, to his real patronymic surname of Vial, 
~ and also, as he has been heard to avow, because it gave him an air 
of noble descent. But the plan had at first no supporters, and 
met with so little encouragement that he returned to France, 
where being again disappointed in his object of regaining his 
old situation, he revisited this country in 1790, and attempted once 
more to attract public attention to his views. For some months 
he met with no success, and was on the point of giving up 
the attempt when some unexpected and influential patrons arose 
in Earl Grosvenor and Mr. Granville Penn, who, having returned 
from the Continent, where they had inspected the Veterinary esta- 
blishments and seen their utility, determined to give St. Bel their 
utmost support. It happened also just at this juncture, that the. 
death of the celebrated race-horse, Eclipse, furnished him with an 
opportunity of displaying his anatomical skill i in the opening and 
dissection of his body, which served to bring him into public notice 
in a very favourable manner. He soon opened a communication 
with the Odiham Agricultural Society, which had been on the point 
of sending two young men to the French Colleges, in order to in- 
troduce the Veterinary art into this country ; but now, seeing the 
importance of St. Bel’s object, they formed a committee with some 
noblemen and gentlemen in London, by whose influence and assist- 
ance the plan for founding a College soon acquired stability, and 
subscribers began to come in from every quarter. 

Among its earliest and warmest friends, besides Earl Grosvenor 
and Mr. Penn, were Earl Morton, Sir J. C. Bunbury, Dr. Crawford, 
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and that distinguished surgeon, Jounn Hunter, who saw its impor- 
tance, in a strong point of view, as a field for the cultivation of 
Comparative Anatomy, which led him to render it every assistance, 
both professional and pecuniary, in his power. The Duke of 
Northumberland also generously contributed 500 guineas, and 
many other noblemen and gentlemen came forward with propor- 
tionate donations. 

In February 1791, the infant Society held its first meeting at 
the Blenheim Coffee House, Bond Street; and at a subsequent 
general meeting, when the number of subseribers was’ much in- 
creased, the Duke of Northumberland was elected president, and 
a most respectable committee of directors chosen. ' 

The constitution of the proposed College, with its rules and 
regulations, which were very different from those now in force, 
was quickly settled and published ; and in March 1792, it was 
resolved that a range of stables and a forge should be erected on 
a piece of ground at St. Pancras, which had been previously taken 
for the use of the Institution. This, with some later additions, forms 
the simple quadrangle, a view of which is given in our frontispiece : 
it requires but little description, being a low unpretending series 
of brick buildings, in which economy and utility have triumphed 
over all affectation and pride of outside show, in a greater degree 
than is common with publie edifices, in this age of pretended re- 
-finement. 

Before Monsieur St. Bel’s instalment, and in order it was said 
to remove all doubt respecting his qualifications for the office of 
Professor, he was examined, pro forma, by a Committee appointed 
for that purpose, of which were John Hunter and the late Mr. 
Cline. It is known that this investigation was conducted with 
considerable mildness, as much reliance'was placed upon his prac- 
tical knowledge and zeal for the promotion of the art; for his 
physiology and therapeutics were certainly not of that profound 
order, as his writings testify, fully to warrant the learned commit- 
tee'in their report, that, “it is perfectly satisfied that Mr. St. Bel 
is in every respect: qualified for the office of Veterinary Professor 
to the College of London.” However theré was no competition, and, 
_ had it been otherwise, his practical tact and sincere ardour were 
sufficient’alone to justify their choice and commendation. 

From this time the Institution gained ground most rapidly, and 
no sooner was the building ready for the reception of patients 
than it was attended by a ‘number of ardent and inquiring pupils, 
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some of whom are the most distinguished in the profession at this 
day,—Messrs. Bloxam, Blaine, R. Lawrence, Field, and Mr. Bracy 
- Clark, who, in the Professor’s presence, led inthe first horse that 
ever regularly entered the College stables. St. Bel was indefatiga- 
ble in his attentions, and succeeded in gaining the confidence of 
the pupils, and also of the subscribers, in no small degree. Mean- 
while the unavoidable first expenses of building, and an indiscreet 
and speculative system adopted in the management of its funds, 
began to involve the infant establishment in pecuniary difficulties. 

At this critical period, when the Professor had scarcely occu- 
pied his new situation a year, and his exertions were most needed 
‘to support the incipient school, his death cast a cloud over the 
prospects of the College, which almost thr eatened to obscure it for- 
ever; and had it at that time been held together by no better bonds 
shes the interest and patronage of the subscribers, it might not 
have survived this event. 

St. Bel’s complaint was a fever of a very remarkable descrip- 
tion, having boils and buboes in various parts of his body ; and Dr. 
Crawford, who attended him, observed, that in this country he had 
never seen any fever that so strongly resembled the plague. His 
body was interred at the expense of the College, as a tribute of 
respect to his memory, in the vault of the Savoy Chapel in the Strand. 

In figure he was a tall, stout, bony man, of a very dark swarthy 
complexion, and prominent cheek bones ; the lower jaw large, with 
dark eyes. 

‘The frontispiece to his works bears no resemblance to the man, 
but there is a plaster cast of his countenance in existence, taken 
after death, at considerable risk of contagion, bya zealous and grate- 
ful pupil. His manners were polite, open and insinuating, but he was 
exceedingly jealous and vindictive to any one offending him. Inhispro= — 
fession he had real practical knowledge as ananatomist of the horse, 
especially of the bones and muscles, but his doctrines in physiology 
and therapeutics were quite of the ancient French school. His best 
work was on the Proportions of the celebrated Eclipse, in which he 
takes a comparative view of this horse with the ideal medium stand- 
ard horse of the French schools, and, measured by such arule, Eclipse 
was found strangely different. These differences from the perfect 
horse, as St. Bel’s was called, were humorously termed “defects” 
by the reviewers, but very erroneously, and excited a ‘smile at St. 
Bel’s ‘expense; that Eclipse, so perfect, should be so very ‘defective. 

. They were, in fact, the variations of a perfect race-horse from this 
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ideal standard, and it would appear necessary, for useful com 
parison, that there should not be one medium horse, but a standard 
for each particular breed, or purpose for which the horse is used, 
and then the parallel becomes both easy and useful. 

St. Bel’s doctrines on shoeing were far from successful in prac- 
tice, and did not long survive him, though they have lately revived 
again and sunk under a new name. His Lectures on Farriery, and 
Essays on various Diseases of the Horse, have been much surpassed 
by later writers, but they cannot be perused without exciting a 
strong conviction in the reader’s mind that he felt a real interest 
and pleasure in his profession and a laudable anxiety for its wel- 
fare. His posthumous works were much indebted to the elegant. 
pen of one of the members of the Committee, without which they. 
would have been but indifferently suited to an English taste. 

Deprived now of its main support, by the loss of its lamented — 
Professor, the College was for some time without a leader. 

During this interval its affairs were chiefly conducted by two or 
three praiseworthy members of the committee, without whose ex- 
ertions it would probably have been overwhelmed by the weight of 
pecuniary embarrassments, the low state of public confidence, 
and also of the subscription fund, which was immediately conse- 
quent upon the decease of the Professor. : 

The professional duties of the Infirmary also were well and zea- 
lously executed by some of the most active and intelligent pupils, 
who alternately undertook the task and met the difficulties of the 
case with so much skill and attention, as left little or no ground 
of complaint among those who still adhered to.the Institution. 

There arose no small difficulty in obtaining a new Professor— 
choice was out of the question, for no practitioner in a good busi- 
ness would leave it to undertake the management of so unpromis- 
ing a concern as the new College then appeared to be. 

The Committee first applied to Mr. Moorcroft, at that time 
almost the only regular Veterinary surgeon in London, an excellent 
practitioner and a good anatomist; but they found him at first un- 
willing to quit his extensive practice in Oxford-street, to accept 
the troublesome honours and doubtful rewards of their pro- 
fessorship. 

' Mr. James Clark, of Edinburgh, who styles himself “ Farrier to 
His Majesty for Scotland,” was next resorted to ; but he returned for 
answer, with thanks for the intended honour, that he could not 
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give up his posting concerns in the north, to take a situation for 
which he was moreover but indifferently qualified. His work on 
the foot and shoeing was then in high repute; but it is probable, 
being a plain unpretending man, that he felt some diffidence in as- 
suming an office of so great responsibility. And, it must be ob- 
served, that at this juncture, professional talent was not the com- 
modity in greatest request; a leader was required, who should 
possess a considerable share of address with easy and agreeable 
manners, likely to conciliate the public and all parties, and obtain 
for the tottering Institution that support which is often denied to 
simple, unassuming merit.. Were such an event to happen now, we 
presume there would not be quite so much backwardness in gen- 
tlemen to become candidates as existed thirty years ago. 

But the interregnum had now lasted nearly a year; and while 
the professorship was thus going a begging, the creditors of the 
College beeame troublesome, threatening to make the Committee 
refund, from their private purses, the debt it had contracted as a 
public body, that in order to carry on an appearance of business, 
and prevent this unpleasant result, they found it absolutely neces- 
sary to support the credit of the establishment to the utmost of 
their power, and to obtain a new Professor, whether well or indif- 
ferently qualified. It was actually under the serious contempla- 
tion of these gentlemen to take the buildings, and appropriate them 
to some other public purpose, and it was thought that they might 
be convertible into a workhouse or an hospital! © 

In this dilemma, and finding no qualified Veterinarian who 
would accept the vacant chair, the Committee turned their atten- 
tion to the medical profession, and from its overflowing ranks a 
candidate soon arose. 

Mr. Edward Coleman, then a young man, had brought himself 
into notice by some experiments on suspended animation, and also 
on the anatomy and diseases of the horse’s eye ; but was otherwise 
no farther acquainted with the Veterinary art than as an amateur. 

He had attended the borough hospitals under Messrs. Cline and 
Cooper, and backed by their powerful interest and recommendation, 
presented himself to the notice of the committee, who were not at 
that. time disposed to reject a devoted candidate. However, that 
something like appearances might be preserved, and the weight of 
practical information be blended with zeal and theory in the Pro- 
fessor’s chair, Mr Moorcroft undertook to be his joint associate in 
office, and this arrangement appears to have met with the concur- 
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rence of all parties ; like his predecessor he. passed a pro forma ex- 
amination, before a committee composed solely of physicians and 
surgeons, though the extent of his practical qualifications was 
generally understood, and that he came, in great measure, to learn 
the art over which he was about to preside, 

The new Professors managed conjointly the duties of the. office 
for a short time; but Mr. Moorcroft ‘soon found it incompatible 
with his private adiiae. onl revignedsid the chair wholly to his 
junior colleague. 

Left now to the exercise of his own resources, Mr. Coleman ap- 

pears to have fully justified the expectations which were enter- 
tained from his polite and conciliatory address and pleasing man- 
ners; for in a short period the confidence of ‘the subscribers and 
the public was very much restored, and many noblemen and gentle- 
men, who had withdrawn their names on seeing the former. 
unpromising state of the Institution, rejoined it, and better measures. 
were taken by the committee for its future regulation. 
- Professor Coleman soon afterwards succeeded in’ procuring the 
patronage of Government, and, for several successive years, a con- 
siderable sum was voted by Parliament to aid the college 
finances, in consideration of anticipated benefits accruing to the 
army service by the employment of Veterinarins, on whom 
his late Majesty was also pleased to confer the rank of commis- 
sioned officers, which has placed them on a footing of respectability, 
and induced many young men of talent and character to embark i in 
the profession. 

We need add but little of its subsequent history, except that, 
from alow and precarious beginning, it has become an establishment 
of considerable notoriety and influence; and the revenues, which 
would not at first tempt a farrier to become its principal, have 
doubtless proceeded in a proportionate and increasing ratio. 

A large number of young men have studied within its walls and 
disseminated all over England the ‘knowledge they have ‘gained, 
placing this new profession in the road to improvement and extend- 
ing the bounds of the Hippiatric art; though we must not be 
understood to. mean that every possible .éxertion has been made 
fer its improvement, or that the whole:of:the doctrines which ‘have 
been: promulgated by the: rT cao are — rational, ‘or 
wor thy of re rf | : 
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ON THE GENERAL PRINCIPLE OF ELASTICITY IN THE FEET OF 
ANIMALS, PARTICULARLY IN THE HORSE. 


On an ended survey of animal Atte it will be found 
that there is a principle pervading the construction, of feet, in 
quadrupeds in general, which has not received that separate 
attention from naturalists which its importance appears to merit. 
Although the peculiar elasticity of the feet in some animals, is an 
object of daily observation, yet we are far from being generally 
aware that this principle exists in a greater or less degree in every 
species hitherto described. 

As the neglect of this principle has led to a very serious error 
in the management of the horse, our most useful animal, an error 
which ages have sanctioned and custom has rendered obscure, and | 
which has been the cause of more animal suffering and greater 
public loss than all other calamities united which art has tyran- 
nically entailed on the brute creation ; so we > consider its importance 
demands our earliest attention. 

There are many constructions by which various 3 deer ees of elas- 
ticity are communicated to the extremities of animals, and by which 
their bodies are prevented from receiving that violent shock or jar 
which necessarily ensues when a solid unyielding body meets the 
ground. | 

The light bodied animals in general, more particularly those 
which climb trees, have digitated or fingered extremities, while most 
of the more weighty quadrupeds have the bones of the feet defended 
by elastic pads or cushions ; others again by hoofs or claws variously 
divided, which mode of construction is found in a large proportion 
of quadrupeds. 

To begin with the most remarkable and: apparent example of 
this principle—in the light and active Squirrel, a solid resistance 
to the ground would be unnecessary, accordingly we see simple digi- 
tations or fingers, of considerable length and sharpness, which en- 
able them to grasp the boughs of trees and stick into the bark and 
rind of the trunk, and they approach in respect to structure very 
much to the claws of a bird, giving them a peculiar advantage in 
their agile bounds, which may almost be compared to flying. 

In the Dog and Cat is found a large triangular ball or pad near 
the middle of the foot, and one also at the base or termination of 
each toe, composed of a tendino-cartilaginous material, which 
forms an elastic defence and medium for the purpose of meeting 
the ground; the tarsus also is divided into four parts or separate 
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joints, which farther contribute to the seca effect of yielding to 
the impression of the weight. : 

In cats more particularly, the claws are forced out and extended 
on meeting the ground, from any height, and by this means 
break the force of the fall. 

These observations apply to a very great variety of animals, 
among which are included some of considerable weight and size, as 
the Lion, Tiger, Leopard, &c., also the Wolf, Hyena and others. 
The graceful action of the Lion and Tiger depends, in great measure, 
on the peculiar and beautiful expansion of their feet. 

The Camel has the lower termination or extremity of the limb 
deeply cloven into two parts, defended by two strong horny claws, 
which, being flexible, yield to the weight and bend to the motion 
and pressure of the animal’s body. Besides this, each claw 
is provided beneath with a cartilaginous pad or cushion to assist in 
the support and defence of the foot, and which farther contributes 
to its yielding and elasticity, and is well fitted for the anya and sandy 
deserts which this animal inhabits. 


The ponderous Elephant has also a high degree of this sents 
quality in his foot. His immense body, in figure like a tun, is eleva- 
_ ted upon four nearly perpendicular columns ; for, where support is 
chiefly required, we have the limbs upright ; on the contrary, where 
great activity and motion, they are bent at angles, as we see in the 
leg of the dog, “ crooked to a proverb.” Atits base or inferior 
termination, the limb is divided into phalanges of bones, which are . 
reposing on a vast cushion of elastic corneo-cartilaginous material, 
which central pad or cushionresembles a flat sole of untanned leather. 
The external circumference of the foot is deeply notched or divided 
into five parts, each also provided with a horny hoof or claw; 
these claws, under very strong exertion of the animal, may assist 
in moving the weight by grappling with the ground. 


In the Ox we have acloven foot, which is very frequent among 
graminivorous quadrupeds, and by far the greater number have it. 
The change of figure and elastic yielding in these are accomplished 
in the most simple manner, by a complete division of the bones of 
the foot up to the fetlock joint ; which division into two members, 
connected only by ligament, renders this part weak to such a point 
that it is made readily to yield and bend to the weight of the load, 
and thus to destroy, by its flexibility, any undue concussion or jar. 
The two claws also, on meeting the ground, divide, and separate 
considerably, permitting the soil when soft to pass up between them, 
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and thus farther diminish the resistance and too sudden impression 
from the exertion or weight. This dilatation is very visible and 
familiar to every eye; indeed the degree of flexibility thus imparted 
to the feet of this tribe of animals almost savours of weakness and 
debility, and has sometimes an unsightly appearance ; but this very 
property, though it must impede their velocity of motion, is pecu- 
liarly well adapted to their general structure and ina particular 
manner to the gentle domestic habits for which a kind Providence 
appears to have ordained them. 

The human foot, when pressed upon the ground, is seen to dilate 
in all directions, which the upper leather of the shoe, being thin- 
ner than the rest, admits of, and by this change of form also the 
hollow or arch of the foot, which we call the sole or planta, sinks 
and is flattened, thereby pr eventing condensation and maintaining 
the liberty of its various parts. | 


Having shown the importance and prevalence of this principle 
in various degrees among animals, we come now to consider the 
wonderful provisions for elasticity in the Foot of the Horse, and 
observe that this property exists in a less degree in his tribe or 
_ family than in any other species of quadrupeds, and which appears 

to be accounted for on the following grounds: That with him is 
found accomplished a difficult proposition in mechanics, viz. the 
moving a large and heavy body with an extraordinary speed ; and 
we may perceive, that in order to surmount this difficulty, a greater 
share of solidity is imparted by an undivided hoof, and it is this 
apparent solidity in its structure which appears to have been the 
eause of this general and important principle of elasticity being 
so much overlooked and disregarded in his treatment. 

From a minute examination of the horse’s foot, according to 
modern discoveries, it will be found that the extremities of the 
wall of the hoof are inflected or bent inwards at the heels, forming 
the bars, which extend and terminate at the point of the frog, and 
if we imagine the frog to be drawn out from between them, it - 
would leave a spacious triangular cavity. Thus the hoof is 
. actually cleft to its centre posteriorly, and possesses the power 
and inclination to expand and dilate itself, in the manner of a bow, 
at every step or exertion of the animal. The frog, formed of soft 
thin horn, of the consistence of India rubber, and cleft into arches 
_which can all extend themselves laterally, fills up this chasm or 
cavity, and may be compared to an elastic bowstring, with its 
ends passing round the inflection of the wall, permitting the expan- 
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sion of the hoof, and restraining its undue action. In its minor 
provisions, as well as in its fundamental construction, the foot of 
the horse is essentially elastic; the bone of the foot is connected — 
with the hoof by means of numerous elastic processes, which per- 
mit it to descend under the weight of the animal, and press upon 
the concave sole, which then flattens and expands with the other 
parts. . . i eH : ii 

It appears, then, notwithstanding its solid appearance to the 
eye, that it is not far removed, in point of principle, from the cloven 
foot of the ox; but as to the horse is given greater speed and. 
strength, with higher powers and a more noble form, so his foot 
also is constructed with more complex mechanism, and admirable 
contrivances to combine the requisite elastic yielding with sufficient 
stability and firmness. It follows, as a natural consequence of this 
construction, that our treatment of this organ is erroneous and 
improper ; by the application of a rigid unyielding shoe, we oppose 
and. totally prevent the expansion from taking place: suffering, 
contraction, lameness and carly death, is the fate of our noble and 
willing slave ; while vexation, loss, and difficulty are the invariable 
attendants of this unnatural system. 


ON THE DISEASES OF THE EYE OF THE HORSE. 


[ Copied, by permission of Mr. Warprop, from his ‘‘ Essay,’’ published — 
in the year 1819.] 


Wuen the healing art was in its infancy, the dissection of animals 
greatly contributed to its advancement; but since the diseases of 
the human -frame have been very successfully investigated, and 
_ medicine assumed a rank among the sciences, that knowledge may 
be advantageously employed to illustrate the diseases of animals. 
In the same manner, therefore, as the natural philosopher has 
contributed to the improvement of the arts, and the different 
branches of agriculture, so it is reasonable to expect, that if the at- 
tention were duly directed to the economy and diseases of animals, 
this useful branch of knowledge would be established on the solid 
basis of scientific principles. Hence such rules would be laid down 
as must serve to guide those, on whom the practical part may 
devolve. <A taste for pursuits of this kind, among medical men, 
might lead to still more important results, as any addition to our 
knowledge of the diseases of animals must serve to illustrate the 
diseases of the human body; and the frequent opportunities of 
dissection and experiment on animals, and the facility in conducting 
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such inquiries, would, if zealously pursued, materially promote 
such an object, From these researches the agriculturist might 
also derive some useful hints, to guide him in improving the breeds 
of domestic animals; a subject to which the pursuits of scientific 
men are likely materially | to contribute.* 

The diseases of all the organs of the lower animals are not only 
less numerous, but they are more uniform in their progress and 
symptoms than those of the human body. The Eye of the Horse 
is subject to much fewer diseases than that of man, and these dis- 
eases do not assume that almost infinite variety of character which 
is met with in the human eye, and which is, in man, produced from 
the habits of society, and the various modes of life to which he is 
exposed. ‘Thus the uniformity in the appearances of diseases in 
the Eye of the Horse makes their treatment the more simple, less 
of that nice discrimination being required in treating individual 
eases, which is so essentially requisite in the practice of human 
medicine. 

Before considering the different Diseases to which the Eye of 
the Horse is subject, it ought to be-observed, that not only the 
progress of the diseases, but their treatment, must vary, according 
to the different circumstances under which the animal is placed, or, 
as it is in common language called, the “ Condition of the horse.” 
It may therefore be proper to observe, that there are four differ- 
ent states of condition, in either of which the horse is usually found. 

The first is, when he is at grass, or living on. green food, ex- 
posed to all the vicissitudes of weather. 

The second, when his food is more nutritious, in which state of 
condition he is usually kept by the agriculturist. — 

The third, when he is living on dry food, and kept in a warm 
stable ; as most horses are for the purposes of riding and driving. 

The fourth, in the highest possible state of condition, when the 
food is in the least bulk, the body warmly clothed, the horse con- 
fined in a hot stable, and exposed to the most violent bodily exer- 
tions, for the purpose of the field or turf. 

In these different states of condition, it is reasonable to suppose 
that though the same kind of treatment be always applicable to 
the same disease, yet that treatment must be purswed in a very 
different degree in animals whose condition is not similar. ‘Thus, 
if the eye of a race horse receive a blow, the quantity of blood 
necessary to be taken away, in order to prevent or allay the subse- 
quent inflammation, ought to be much greater than what it would be 
advisable to take from a horse at grass, who had received a wound 
of equal severity. 

The value of horses in this country, both for the useful purposes 
which they serve, and the gratification of amusement, mene made 


* See Mr Cline’s excellent paper, ‘* On the Form of Animals,”’ in the come 
munications to the Board of Agriculture, vol. iv. p. 440. 
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the breeding of that: noble animal a source of considerable profit. to. 
the agriculturist, it becomes of great importance, not only to 
improve his strength and beauty, but the treatment and manage- 
ment of all the diseases to which he is subject, and by which his 
utility or appearance might be injured. Next to the vital organs, 
a healthy state of the eyes of the horse is perhaps of the greatest 
importance, as, for most purposes in which he is employed, much 
depends on the safety of his movements; and in these, the eyes 
have an important share. In man, a great deal of the character 
of the countenance arises from the brilliancy and expression of the 
eyes ; so also in the horse, the form, colour, and position of the 
eyes ‘have the principal share in giving expression to the head. 

From the position of the eyes, in the head of man, an imper fection 
in one of these organs produces little or no defect in vision, the two 
eyes being always employed to look at the same object. But in 
the horse, the eyes are so placed, that he at the same time observes 
different objects with each eye; when, therefore, one eye is imper~ 
fect, the horse is apt to shy and start, whereas, when one eye is - 
completely destroyed, he generally seems to suffer little incon- 
venience. Many very safe and valuable hunters have only one eye. 

In man, there is frequently an original or congenital difference 
in the two eyes. This, however, is not easily ascertained in the 
horse, though it appears very probable, from the difference to be 
almost universally observed in the two sides of the face, a. differ- 
ence which has even been closely imitated by ancient sculptors. 

It is a common observation, that when one eye is attacked with 
any disease, the other is very apt to become affected with the same 
complaint. This sympathy, observed between the two eyes, has 
been noticed in all those organs of animals of which there are a 

pair, and, as shall afterwards be observed, a knowledge of this 
fact leads to i important practical conclusions. 

Another question, worthy of attention in considering the diseases 
of the eye of the horse, is to ascertain how far any of these affec- 
tions are hereditary. There is no doubt, but that every race of 
animals inherits the bad as well as the good qualities of the 
parents; and that, in breeding, imperfection and deformity may be 
as successfully propagated as perfection and beauty. This has 
been established beyond all controversy, and it. is well known, 
that in mankind, families are not only subject to particular dis- 
eases, but in every race, one or more organs of the body are less 
perfect. in structure and functions, and more liable to disease, 
Numerous facts may be brought forward to establish the truth of 
this observation; but it is sufficient for the present purpose to 
remark, how often it happens, that in one family many of its 
‘br chee are affected either with diseases of the lungs, or brain, or — 
liver, or stomach. Some diseases of the human eye are aiso known 
to be hereditary; it is, therefore, to be expected, that the eye 

of the horse shall. be defective, and more liable to diseases in par- 
pear races, or, as it is usually denominated, in certain “ Lines 
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of Blood.” ~ Breeders of horses are familiar with this observation, 
_and its coincidence with similar facts, in other organs, makes it 
worthy of attention*. In corroboration of this opinion it may here 
be mentioned, that a mare of the Mercury blood, belonging to the | 
Royal stud at Hampton court, who had lost one eye, had, last season, 
a dead foal, which had a single eye ; scarcely any vestige of the 
other being perceptible. Several of the produce of Treasurer, a 
son of this mare, have been foaled with defective eyes. | 

As has already been observed, the diseases of the horse’s eye 
are not numerous, and it is here proposed chiefly to consider those 
causes of blindness which are most frequent, and on which medi- 
cal treatment has the most powerful influence. But before descri- 
bing the diseases, it may be proper to make some general remarks 
on the anatomical structure of the eye of the horse in its healthy 
state, which may perhaps render the subsequent ubser vations more 
clearly understood. | 


Of the Structure af the Hye of the Honse 


The eye of the Hone. in its structure, resembles very initich 
that organ in the human body. 

Its form is nearly spherical, and would be so exactly, were not 
the anterior part a little more convex than the posterior. 

The humours of the eye are contained in a firm coat, called the 
sclerotic ; the more convex and interior part of which is transpa- 
rent, and from its consistency and horny appearance, it is called 
the Cornea. 

Within the sclerotica is a second coat, called the choroides. This 
is much thinner than the sclerotic coat, and is composed of 
numerous blood-vessels, which are often the seat of disease, and 
its interior surface is covered with a black pigment, which serves 
an important purpose in vision. At the back part of the globe, 
the optic nerve enters, and it expands within the eye-ball, spreading 
itself over the whole surface of the choroides like a delicate web, 
and is called the Retina. . 

_ At the junction of the choroides and cornea arises’ the Iris, 
a flat opaque membrane, which transversely divides the eye into the 
anterior and posterior chambers, and in the middle of which is a 
perforation, called the: ‘Pupil. In man, the pupil is circular, but 
in the horse and all graminivorous animals, it is of an oblong form, 
placed horizontally to extend the sphere of sight on the sur face of 
the earth; and this opening is capable of contracting and dilating, 
according to the degree of light to which the eye is exposed. dikes 


* 164s wail known, that some particular Nees of blood are subject to spa- 
vins ; others to curbs: and others to diseases and imperfections in the form 
of the feet. 
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the upper part of its edge there hangs a fringe or curtain, which 
is peculiar to the horse, and probably intended for the more com- 
plete closing of this aperture. Bh. 

The cavity of the eye-ball is filled with three different humours. 

The first, from its fluidity, is called the aqueous humour, and ’ 
fills the space between the cornea and iris. 

A little behind the pupil is situated the lens or crystalline 
humour, which, when it becomes opaque, forms what is called a | 
eataract. It is nearly of the consistence of firm jelly, decreasing 
in density from the centre to the circumference, and having the 
form of a double conyex lens. | 

The cavity between the crystalline humour and back part of the 
eye, is filled with a transparent fluid, rather more viscid than the 
aqueous humour, and called the vitreous humour. 

The three humours serve for the purpose of refracting the rays 
of light within the eye, and painting on the retina pictures of ex- 
ternal objects. : 

The eye-lids, with the tears, serve to protect and preserve the 
transparency of the cornea. ‘These are lined by a very delicate 
membrane, similar to that which covers the interior surface of the 
nose and mouth; and this thin skin, called the conjunctiva, not 
only covers the internal surface of the eye-lids, but is reflected 
over the whole anterior portion of the globe of the eye. 


[ Lo be concluded in our next. ] 


MANGE IN DOGS. 


The following ointment will be found very useful in curing the 
mange, a disease to which dogs are particularly subject :-— 


Roll or Black Sulphur, two ounces, 

White Hellebore, half an ounce, both in fine powder. 

Soft Soap, one ounce. 

Palm Oil or Lard, three ounces. | | 

Rectified Oil of Tar or Turpentine, a quarter of an ounce. Mix 
into an ointment: to be applied to the dog once every day till cured ; 
washing him with soft soap and warm water before applying the 
ointment, | | 


The dog ought to be muzzled, to prevent his licking the parts. 
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ON THE USE OF DIFFERENT DRUGS EMPLOYED IN THE DISEASES | 
OF HORSES AND OTHER ANIMALS, THEIR EFFECTS, AND THE 
BEST. MODE OF ADMINISTERING THEM. 


! 


As one of the objects connected with this work will be to give 
an account of the different drugs used as horse and animal medi- 
cines, so have we commenced this task with the most useful and 
generally employed class, viz. purgatives; and as the drug Aloes 
is commonly used for that purpose, we shall endeavour to give a 
comprehensive description of the different sorts of that article, 
that are met with in the druggists’ shops, and employed in horse 
and cattle practice. 

The names under which we usually find them, are Socotrine 
aloes, Cape aloes, and Barbadoes aloes. 

But there is generally found, particularly in large drug con- 

cerns, another article of aloes known by the name of Hepatic aloes, 
from its light brown colour, very nearly resembling that of animal 
liver, it is sometimes called also Bombay aloes: this latter name 
is likewise a common or general name for the whole of that drug 
which comes to this country from the East Indies. 
, It not unfrequently happens that aloes are remelted in this 
. country, and adulterated by mixing them in different proportions 
as the prices happen to vary in the drug market, and sometimes by 
mixing other articles with them, and for this purpose common 
resin has been used, and where improvement in its tint or colour 
is required, the addition of powdered charcoal, ivory black, lamp 
black, and sometimes black writing ink, is occasionally resorted 
to; the odour or smell is likewise attended to, and supposed to be 
‘improved by mixing them together in proper proportions, 

These adulterations are of serious consequence to the veterinary 
practitioner, inasmuch as he is ever at a loss to know what 
quantity he has really giveninadose; and after having waited the 
usual time, that is from twelve to founeenen hours after its exhi- 
‘bition, is entirely disappointed by the medicine not operating, 
which is often a serious occurrence in case of disease, and other- 
wise occasions a double loss of time, depriving the owner of phe 
animal’s services. 

An effectual plan will be here given, witha view a4 prevent such 
disappointments taking place, by simply purifying the aloes, thus 
separating the pure and useful purgative part from the impurities 
and irritating or griping parts; but we shall first describe the 
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different sorts, their relative strength and proportionate abil 
as well as their common and propernames: © ~ aa 

' Aloes is an inspissated juice prepared from’ different plants 
webeiig the name of the genus to which they belong ; it was formerly 
considered a gum resin, (that is a substance, a part. of which, the 
gum, is soluble in water, and the resin soluble in rectified spirit ;) 
modern chymists describe its composition rather differently, as a 
mixture of gum, extractive, and resin; and as the gum will be 
‘found to be the best and most useful part, so should that sort of 
aloes be selected which contains the greatest por tion. 

‘In order to place the subject in as comprehensive a view as 
‘possible, we shall make the following division of the ar ticle: 

_ First, The gum, the best purging and. least Algae or griping 
part. 

Next, The extractive, the most irritating or griping, but also 
possessing purging qualities, though very uncertain. | 

Lastly, The resin, likewise irritating, but very. uncertain as a 
purgative. — 

We shall next describe the different sorts of aloes cai? met 
with; first, the Socotrine aloes of the old shops, so called from 
that Tee being originally brought from the island of Socotora 
in the Indian Ocean, but it is now named Spiked aloe, (aloes 
spicata,) being generally understood to be made from the plant so 
named, ‘This sort, in point of price, is mostly the second, and though 
it has been strongly recommended by some of the veterinary 
writers, is not much used. This varies much in quality, and a mix- 
ture is very often sold under this name, of equal parts of Hepatic 
or Bombay aloes and that called Cape aloes, coloured to the 
shade wanted. This, then, being an uncertain article, by its liabi- 
lity to adulteration, is rendered unfit for veterinary purposes. 

This sort of aloe was formerly supposed to exude from the 
wounded leaves of the plant, and to be hardened by the heat of the 
sun, which in all probability was the case; but it appears,, at the 
present time, to be prepared from the red Juice evaporated 
in flat vessels. 

The next sort to be described, i is that known by the name of 
Cape aloes, from-its being brought to this country from the Cape 
of Good Hope. This sort is prepared, in all probability, from a 
variety of plants growing in that country, as the aloe is a large 
family or genus. This sort contains a large portion of gum, gene- 
rally more than two-thirds, and the residue consists of extr active 
‘resin, and impurities. Samples differ in their proportions, but will | 
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average about the quantities above stated ;. this, therefore, will be 
a much better sort to use than the preceding one, and as being 
also the cheapest. This is the aloes used by some veterinary 
practitioners, at the Veterinary College, and in the Cavalry; but as 
it requires a larger dose, generally one-fourth or fifth more, and 
often containing impurities, it frequently gives place to the next 
sort of aloes which we are about to describe. It is prepared at the 
Cape by pressing out the juice from the leaves, and evaporating 
it to a proper consistence by boiling. 

The third and last sort is that known by the name of Barbadoes 
aloes, from its coming from the island of that name in the West 
Indies. This is the strongest and most violent in its operation of all ; 
it is made from a different plant, the common aloe, (aloe vulgaris,) 
and the manner of preparing it is also different, by boiling the 
leaves in water, straining the decoction, and boiling it down toa ~ 
proper thickness ; it is then poured into large gourd shells and left 
to harden, and in that state it is mostly imported into this country ; 
and it is not unfrequently, (from the high price it has long brought, 
though now rather cheaper,) melted out and remixed with Cape 
aioes, and common resin, and then returned to the shell, so that— 
this article cannot always be depended upon as a purgative. Many 
veterinary practitioners and writers contend that the last described 
sort is the only one which ought to be used for horses; but as it 
contains a large quantity of the resinous and irritating portion, as 
well as being dearer, we consider the Cape aloes to be preferable, 
being a better purgative, and when prepared in the manner here- 
after directed, it rarely, if ever, produces inflammation of the intes- 
tines, which, from the uncertain strength of the drug, and the ad- 
ministration of too large a dose, has been a fatal consequence. 

The plan now to be recommended as being a great improvement 
in the use of aloes, as well as insuring a greater degree of certainty 
in its operation, will be to purify the drug by separating the gummy 
part from the residue, which is best effected as follows: 

Let any quantity of Cape aloes be. reduced to a coarse Het A 
and put into an earthen vessel, in the proportion of one pound of 
aloes to two or three pints of water; the water while boiling hot is 
to be poured on the aloes, a little at a time, and kept stirred till 
the whole is completely dissolved, it is then to be well stirred every 
ten minutes or quarter of an hour till quite cold, when it is to be 
set aside from twelve to twenty-four hours; the clear liquor, which 
will contain the pure gum, the ‘most certain and best purgative, 
is now to be poured off from the part which*has settled at the 
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bottom ; which last part, or sediment, should be rejected as unfit 
for use. 

The pure liquor is now to be reduced to the consistence of 
aloes, before they were dissolved in the water. This can easily 
be accomplished by placing the liquor, in an earthen, stone- 
ware, or tin vessel, (and the broader it is at the top in pro- 
portion to the quantity, the better,) and setting this in a large 
saucepan or small boiler containing sufficient water, but not so 
much as that, in boiling, it may get into the vessel placed within it. 
This edidne is to be continued till the water is PEE he or 
proper consistence, and wile hot, it is to He pour “a out on a smooth 
stone or oiled board. Water must be added to the outer vessel as it 
is evaporated or boiled away. 

As some veterinarians are in the habit of using and recommend- 
ing an alkali to be added to the aloes, those who wish to adopt or 
try this plan, can do so by adding in the proportion of from half 
an ounce to an ounce of subcarbonate of potass (commonly called 
salt of tartar) to each pound of aloes. This can be either added to 


the liquor containing the gum, or mixed with the aloes before the 


hot water is put to it; if this latter mode is adopted, double the 


“quantity of alkali should be used, and in this way also a larger 


~ quantity of the aloes will be dissolved, and less loss be sustained. 


The advantages to be derived from this prepared or purified 
aloes, will be as follows: a smaller dose will be found to operate, 
and ina shorter time, with greater certainty, and a large or full . 
dose, when given, will not be liable to produce inflammation of the 
intestines, as most of the generally employed preparations of aloes 
so frequently do; the pain and griping will also, in a great measure, 


be prevented, asta in many instances entirely. 
Of course, in the case of this purified aloes being given, it will 


make a difference in the quantity to be used if the horse has been 
previously prepared by mashes, when a smaller dose will: be found 
to have the effect of purging. : 

The breed, make, and condition of the horse should always be 
attended to in the quantity used: thus the dose will vary accord- 
ing to circumstances, from two drachms to one ounce anda half, 
allowing eight drachms to the ounce ; but six or seven drachms will 
generally suffice for a full dose for a middle-sized horse. 

‘Another great advantage in this prepared aloes, is its complete 
solubility in water, so that it can very easily be given in a drench 
where time is an object and a quicker operation required. | 
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‘The best general way of giving this drug, will be in balls, and 
the mode of making aloes into that form, as recommended by the 
Veterinary college in their Pharmacopeia, is by melting it with 
treacle and olive oil. 

Mr. B. Clark, in his “ Reformed Pharmacopeia,” has described 
an useful apparatus for melting the aloes with.a portion of treacle, 
and then pouring it into paper tubes for-use. — 

But this purified aloes will want little or no additions, as it can 
be easily softened by the heat of the hand or fire, rohes into balls 
and covered with paper. 

If any addition be thought necessary, five or six drachms can 
easily be beat up in a mortar with one drachm of soap and the 
same quantity of powdered ginger or pimento, and made into a ball. 

Those persons who have not the convenience or the time for 
purifying their own aloes, can get it prepared by a druggist, and 
those will prepare it best who have a steam apparatus for so doing, 
as the heat ought never to exceed that of boiling water, and it 
would be still much better to have it prepared if possible by the 
new mode of making extracts im vacuo as recommended by Mr. 
Barry. | : : 

Aloes are sometimes given to neat cattle as a purgative; they re- 
quire a larger dose than horses; but there is not that nicety re~ 
quisite in preparing it. The eg form is that of solution. 

This prepared aloes is likewise an excellent purgative for dogs, 
in the dose of from twenty grains to one drachm, according to the 
size and breed of the dog, made into a ball with a few grains or 
an equal quantity of soap. : 

The precise period of the first use of aloes, as a purgative, appears. 
uncertain ; but the earliest regular account is given of it by Blunde- 
-yille, in his work on “ Horsemanship,” published in the year 1609, 


ON THE FLUKE* WORM IN SHEEP. 


| NorTwitTHsTANpDInG the numerous inquiries that have been made on 
this singular production, it appears that the subject is still involved 
in great obscurity, both as to the cause which produces the disease 


. * We use this term, although incorrect, because it is so well understood 
by Agriculturists. 
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in which we find these worms—viz. Rot, as well as whether they are . 
self-gener ated, or conveyed to the part in which we find them 
through the stomach of the animal, either in the shape of ova or 
eggs, or in a perfectly formed state. It has been asserted by seve- 
ral writers and agriculturists, that these worms are occasioned by 
| the disease ; others, on the contrary, contend that they are the 
cause of the disease. But those who have given this subject the 
most extensive, diligent, and patient investigation, have clearly 
shown that they are the effect and not the cause of disease: but 
the most remarkable and wonderful part of the subject, is the fact 
of the worms being found alive in the liver. And a very important 
question then follows, as to the power, in deranged animal sub- 
stance, of forming other bodies, and those endowed with vitality ; 
or, in other words, whether there be such a power as a creative 
one established in nature, distinct from the power of regeneration. 
If such a power as the former does exist, then we are not at a loss 
to readily account for their existing in such situations as these ani- 
malculi are frequently found in. But, on the contrary, if such 
a power does not exist, then we can only consider the Ova, or 
the animalculi themselves, as being conveyed to the part in 
which we find them through the stomach. But, as the ova and 
animalculi are not to be found unless taken from the body, by those 
persons who have well examined the subject, we may therefore in- 
fer that they are generated in the liver itself; and the late obser- 
vations that have been made on tuberculous diseades by Dr. Barron, 
lead us more strongly to conclude that such will be found to be 
the fact. 

That eminent agriculturist and political writer, Mr. Cobbett, in 
some hints thrown out a few months since in his “ Register,” on the 
flukes in the liver of the sheep, appears to entertain the idea of 
their being self-generated ; and as this gentleman is a man of great 
and acute observation, we doubt not but he had well investigated 
the subject, before he alluded to it in so marked a manner. 

The animals which appear to suffer from the disease in which 
flukes are to be found, are sheep, deer, hares, pigs, together with 
many other animals, which become thus diseased if exposed to 
the same cause; which, though attributed to a variety of circum- 
stances by various writers and investigators, we doubt not we 
shall be enabled to show, invariably arises from one; but as it 
is a subject of great importance to the agriculturist, we shall leave 
the discussion for another opportunity, when it will be fully enter- 
ed into, and all its points and bearings examined. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF THE CELEBRATED RACE-HORSE, ECLIPSE. 


Nerruer the ancient Hippodrome nor modern race-course can 
furnish perhaps so splendid an example of superior powers, as do 
the annals of the famous race-horse Eclipse, whose performances 
were of a description that rendered competition useless with the 
horses of his day ; and such was his pre-eminence, that he at last 
was suffered quietly to receive his laurels by walking over the 
ground, where no rival appeared to dispute his matchless claim. 
The bones of this famous horse would form a valuable acquisition 
to any public school, or to the hall or hunting stables of any noble- 
man or gentleman desirous of making so curious an appendage to 
his establishment, as they must ever obtain, from the celebrity of 
the animal, a share of interest and curiosity. They may be securely 
referred to as an unexceptionable model on which to calculate speed. 
in horses ; and from them may also be seen, at any period, if there 
be an increase or falling off hereafter of bone in length or size, in 
our breeds of race horses, which may be readily ascertained, and 
in what degree, by his remains. The peculiar make and. exact 
tournure of his bones may also be known, which no pencil, how- 
ever skilfully handled, could convey so accurate a’ knowledge of. 

The following is a brief record of the interesting circumstances 
which attended his life, and of the chief of his exploits on the 
turf: 

He was foaled in Sussex, in the stud of the Duke of Cumber- _ 
land, our late revered king’s uncle, and the hero of Culloden ; his 
sire was Marsk, his gr andsire Squirt, his great grandsire Bartlett's 
Childers, which was full brother * to Flying Childers of Devon- 
shire, supposed to have been the fleetest horse, for a moderate 
weight and distance, that ever took the field. These Childers breed 
can be readily traced in their descent from the Dar ley Arabian, 
imported into this country from Aleppo by this spirited merchant, 
early in the reign of Queen Anne, and which came over to England 
certificated witli all the ceremony due to the very best blood of 
the desert. 

On the side of his dam he was descended of Spiletta, got by 
Regulus, the son of the Godolphin Arabian, whose pedigree is 
very well understood. 

On the death’of the Duke of Cumberland, his stud in Sussex was 
sold off, and the Eclipse colt, then a yearling, was purchased 
by a sporting Smithfield salesman, for the sum of seventy-five 
guineas. An incident attended his sale, which is worth relating, © 
as his life might have been, in other hands, of perhaps quite another 
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* By full brother is understood the same mare and horse. 


+ From this probably originated the vulgar notion that Eclipse was once 
sold in Smithfield at the open market. 
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description, and with none of that splendour which followed him, 
so much depends upon the characters of men and opportunities, as 
well as on the things themselves. Mr. Wildman, (for that was the 
name of this Smithfield amateur), having the young colt in view, 
arrived at the place of sale some minutes after the auction had 
commenced, and the Eclipse colt, being placed among the early 
lots, had been actually knocked down for seventy guineas, and 
sold. ‘This spirited lover of the sport was not however to be 
daunted by this untoward circumstance from an attempt to gain 
him ; and, referring immediately to his stop-watch of trusty work- 
manship, he declared in the face of the company and of the 
auctioneer, that the time the bills had stated for the commence- 
ment of the sale had not then arrived, and insisted boldly that every 
. lot should be put up again. The auctioneer, well knowing the 
stiffness of his man, and, unable to disprove the allegation, thought 
proper to comply; and to save the trouble and time of the com- 
pany it was finally agreed that such lots as he required should be 
put up again; and Eclipse was once more put up, anda second 
time knocked down, at the sum of seventy-five guineas, being an 
advance of five on his former sale. 

This remarkable horse was also not without portentous events 
on the day of his birth, for he was foaled on the very day of the 
great Eclipse of the sun, on the Ist of April, 1764, and hence he 
very ‘naturally acquired his name, which from this accidental cir- 
cumstance is now become in our language almost synonymous to 
swiftness and speed ; as coaches, ships, steam boats, and all other 
sorts of vehicles having ‘any pretensions to velocity, are all now 
called Helipses, arising out of this casual circumstance. 

After the period of his sale, he was kept chiefly in the neighbour- 
hood of Epsom; and, from some cause or other not now exactly 
known, was not brought into public notice till he had attained his 
fifth year, which, no question, was attended with many advantages 
to his general strength and the state of his feet; and for the first 
time, he was started on the sweet-scented turf of Epsom Downs, 
on May 8, 1769: he was matched against some reputed clever 
horses ; Gower, Chance, Trial, and Plume, were his opponents ; 
and he ‘distanced them every one, winning for his owner a con- 
siderable sum of money. 

John Oakley, they say, had the honour of riding him on this occa- 
sion, and in general, or perhaps always, afterwar ds,* and to whom it 
is said this generous animal was much attached ; but, although this 
jockey was deemed a skilful and powerful man, yet this brave 


*It is stated that he was broken in by a daring character of the name of 
George Elton or Elkins, who was afterwards transported for poaching, and 
that he often rode him into the thickest of the forest, to overcome his 
intractable impetuosity, having previously defended his thighs. and legs with 
stout leathers. : 
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animal did not require, they tell us, much of the aids of jockey- . 
ship, or would permit in any way the use of the whip or spur, or 
much directing ; the sole business of the rider was to keep his seat 
-and pull in, the rest was done by the horse, Ina race that was 
expected to be sharply contested at York, O’Kelly placed | several 
persons across the line of the course, beyond the coming-in post, 

in order that, if he broke away after winning, he might be stopt;. 
but it was a needless precaution, for, after the race was won, he 

seemed to understand it, and readily obeyed the rein. : 

On this. occasion at Epsom, they say, “ he was pulled” sae . 
whole of the last mile with all the might of his rider, yet he 
distanced the whole, notwithstanding ; ae for certain obvious . 
political reasons, it was not desirable to his owner that his prodi- 
gious powers should be at once disclosed. 

It was after this race that Captain O’Kelly purchased the half: 
of him of Wildman for the sum of 450 guineas ; and after a sub- 
sequent race at Winchester, he pur chased the remaining half for 
1100 guineas ; yet, for all this, was he the cheapest horse ever 
sold in England, having, by his valuable properties of one kind 
or other, netted for his master the prodigious sum, it is said, of 
30,0002. 

‘Among other bets on this race, one was made which was rather 
singular, by Dennis O’Kelly himself, “ that he would undertake 
to place the horses :” after the bet was made, he was called upon 
to declar e, and he said, “ Eclipse first, the rest no where ;” which 
was true, ina sporting sense, for a awed distanked might be said 
to be no where or in no place.* ae 

His next race was on Ascot Heath, on May the 29th of the 
same year, 1769, where he beat Fettyplace’s Créme de Barbade. 
The betting here was eight to one on Eclipse, and, though only 
five, he carried away the king’s plate for the six year old horses. 

At Guildford, June 5th of this or the next ynee, he walked. 
over for the king’ s plate. 

His next contest was at Winchester, on June 13th following, of 


* His being backed four to one at starting in this race, for his superiority, 
though endeavoured to be concealed, had got abroad among the turf. people 
and the manner this happened has been related as follows. Some persons en- 
gaged in the fancy were dispatched from London for the purpose of taking a 
sly peep at a private trial that was to be made between F clipse and some other. 
horses before his starting for the race; but they arrived too late, for it was. 
just over; but anold woman, as it happened, was found toddling along, and 
of her they i inquired if she had seen any thing of the trial: she told them, she 
did not much understand what they meant ; but, if it was the two horses they 
were talking about that were running, she could tell them that white legs was 
along way first, and that t’other, she was sure, run as fast as he could, 
would never overtake him. 'This was sufficient; they returned to town, and, 
the owner was surprised, on his arrival, to find the betting so high in his. 
favour, he however took the odds, and won much money. 
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the particulars of which nothing more is known than his beating 
Turner’s Slowch, who had won the king’s plate at Guildford just 
before: ten to one was betted on Eclipse after the first heat. He 
carried away also the 50/. purse, ‘beating the Duke of Grafton’s 
Chigger, Gott’s Julia, O’Kelly’s Caliban, and Bailey’s Clanville. 
On the 15th he walked over the course at the same place, for 50/. 
weight for age. 

At Salisbury, June 28th, no horse meeting him, he walked over 
the course for the king’s plate for six years old, carrying twelve 
stone ; and the next day he won the city silver bowl, with thirty 
guineas added, for any horse carrying ten stone, beating Fettyplace’s 
Sulphur, and Taylor’ s Forrester, distancing the first. 

At Nottingham, July 3, he walked over for the king’s plate. 

At Canterbury, July 25, he walked over for the king’s plate for 
six years old, twelve stone. 

At Lewes, July 27th, he won the king’s plate for six years old, 
beating Strode’s Kingston: ten to one on Eclipse.* 

At Litchfield, September 19, he won the king’s plate for five 
years old, beating Freeth’s Tar dy by Matchless ; twenty to one 
on Eclipse. : 

At Newmarket first spring meeting, (Taesldy: April 17th, 
1770,) Eclipse beat Buchephalus, got by Regulus, of his own 
lineage on the dam side; this was run for on the Beacon course. 
Wildman staked 600 to "400 guineas on this race: six to four on 
Eclipse. 

On Thursday, April 19th, he won the king’s plate for twelve 
stone, beating Strode’s Pensioner, Fenwick’s Diana, and the Duke 
of Grafton’s Chigger, Pensioner being distanced at sete ten to 
one on Eclipse. 

At the close of this year no horse would start against him, and 

‘he received the forfeit of 600 guineas at Newmarket, the king’s. 
100 guineas at. Guildford ; the king’s 100 guineas at N ottingham, 
and 317/. 10s. beside. 

At York races in this year, 1770, August 20, two horses were 
brought against him, Wentworth’s Tortoise and Bellario, bred by 
the noted Sir Charles Bunbury. Eclipse was more than a distance 
at the end of two miles, and won the race with the utmost ease: 
twenty to one on Eclipse. 

At Lincoln, Sept. 3, he carried away 150 guineas, and again at 
Newmarket, Oct. 3, 150 guineas, beating Sir C. Bunbury’s Cor- 
sican; and the next day he walked over “the round course for the 
king’s plate. Turf Reg. p. 15. 

He was then put out of training, pad covered mares at Clay 


* The writer of this is however credibly informed by some old people, who 
were eye-witnesses of this race, that he was on this occasion certainly ridden 
by one John Whiting; that Oakley appears to have been his constant groom, 
_ but whether he generally rode him, as Lawrence asserts, is vot certain. 
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Hill, near Epsom, at 50 guineas each, afterwards at 25, till near 
his death. 

They relate also an anecdote of this jockey, pel Oakley, and 
his horse, which we ought not to omit. It was several years after- 
wards, and that he had done racing, being very decrepid and 
foundered in his feet, from the joint effects of shoeing and of racing, 
it being required that he should be conveyed from Epsom to Can- 
ons, in Hertfordshire, the seat of his master O’Kelly, a four- 
wheeled car was made on purpose for him. In this car rode John 
also, and baited with him at the stopping places on the road ; so 
that, in the words of the poet, he had almost become “ demi-na- 
tured with the brave beast.” : 

Eleven king’s plates, in all, were won by Eclipse; and the weight 
he carried was twelve stone, except for one which was ten stone. _ 

His colour was a light chesnut, or sorrel chesnut, the off hind 
leg white from near the top of the shank to the foot, a white blaze 
also from his forehead to his nose. His exact height has no where 
been stated that I have seen; but, those who have seen him 
living, guessed his height to have been fifteen hands and:a half. 
The best portrait of him is done by the masterly hand of Stubbs, 
to whose extraordinary merits and undeserved neglect we have to 
bear a sad testimony. 

This famous horse was not only the best that ever this country 
saw as a racer, but he was no less so as a stallion, for his progeny, 
by their feats upon the course, in 23 years. won 344 races, pro- 
ducing to their owners the extraordinary sum of one hundred and 
fifty- eight thousand pounds, various smaller sums and forfeits not 
included. 

His exact speed was never known, as no horse could be Found 
to call forth his extreme pace. His collateral ancestor, Flying 
Childers, was supposed to have done a mile in a minute; if this 
be admitted, and it were possible he could continue such a pace 
without intermission, he weald in seventeen days and nights and a 
few: hours, measure the circumference of the whole earth, and 
arrive at his stable again, if no obstacle opposed him, before 
the eighteenth night. ‘The circumference of the globe, from the 
most correct computation, being stated at 24,855 miles. 

If we examine his make in the portrait, as well as in the skeleton, 
the most marked difference is in his croup, which stands particu- 
larly high, owing to the length of his hind limbs; and_ his 
thigh bones are, for a blood horse, of an enormous size, which, if 
provided. with proportionate muscle and energy, must give him 
great superiority. It was also remarked in his gallop, that his 
hind legs were very wide and separated ; the width of the haunch 
bones and pelvis, which also partook of this increased volume, 
would account sufficiently for this appearance, the hind legs being 
parallel columns from the haunch, and not approaching upwards 


as do the fore limbs. 
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His fore legs are remarkable for good symmetry, and their exact 
perpendicularity of direction. 

His fore feet were dropped in the hoofs and foundered, and his 
coffin bones were very much rounded and diminished by absorption 
from undue pressure upon the sole: He was thick winded, pro- 
bably from some error or exposure in his bringing up. He died at 
Canons on the 28th of February, 1789, of the gripes, at the age 
of twenty-five years; and cakes and ale were given at the funeral 
of his flesh, after the manner of the Godolphin Arabian; for. his 
skin was preserved, and his bones were nicely cleared of every 
covering but the ligaments that held them together, by the master- 
ly hand of St. Bel, the first professor of the Veterinary College; 
and an excellent anatomist, in which, more than in any thing else, 
he excelled. St. Bel has stated, in his work on Eclipse, that his 
gar weighed fourteen pounds,a remarkable size for a blood 

orse. 

Sixty guineas were ‘offered by the College of Surgeons for this 
remarkable skeleton, it being intended to be placed in their mu- 
seum ; but was refused. A hundred being the price fixed for the | 
bones of this ie among horses. 


PHRENOLOGY*—ITS: UTILITY AND IMPORTANCE. | 


‘Tue science of Phrenology has been many years before the 
public, through the indefatigable labours of Drs. Gall and Spurz- 
heim, but more particularly the latter, and being now approved of 
and encouraged by men of the highest talents and abilities, and its 
utility in insanity, and more especially in education, having been 
duly appreciated, and fully proved in almost numberless instances, 
we therefore wish to call the attention of our readers to its very 
great importance and usefulness in judging of the character, habits, 
and capacities of different animals, but more particularly with a 
view to improvements in breeding—whether it be horses for the 
turf, hunting, or general use; dogs for the chace, shooting, fight- 
ing, or for their sagacity. 

We shall constantly find that a knowledge of Diedhslogy | is of 
vast importance, as in all cases it will be found that an animal’s 
courage particularly, as well as sagacity, shyness, meekness, and 
general temper, will depend entirely on the drain; and as this 
organ is more or less developed, in particular parts, so will the 


* The name Purenozoay is derived from two Greek words—PHREN, 
mind, and Locos, discoursé—and is intended to designate the doctrine of the 
special manifestations of the brain, whether i in man or in animals. 
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character be found invariably to correspond to the outward indica- 
tions of the skull, 

It will also be found highly useful to the naturalist, in examin 
ing the skulls of animals to ascertain whether they belong to the 
carnivorous or herbivorous classes; in the former, the organ of 
destructiveness will be found large, and in the latter, small ; so with 
regard to the shy and timid animal, will cautiousness be found 
large and. combativeness small, as in the deer, but on the contrary, 
when they are bold and fierce will the opposite be seen, as in the 
bull-dog. 

There are many other nib nauk oh peculiar to different animals: 
in the dog we find adhesiveness, or attachment, and in the cat 
inhabitiveness; others again possess particular intellectual qualities. 
The horse is susceptible of pride, and eminent for locality, and the 
dog is noted for its general sagacity or intellect, in various degrees, 
all indicated by the brain. | 

As the science of Phrenology rests principally on facts, we have 
subjoined the following as being a very strong one, in support of 
the. utility and the great necessity of this study in attaining a cor- 
rect knowledge of the character, as well as the powers of animals. 

The skull of the celebrated race-horse Eclipse was shown to 
Dr. Spurzheim, and his phrenological observations requested, as to 
the powers and character of that animal; this was most readily 
complied with, and with that liberality and kindness which ever 
distinguish the man of science. ‘The correctness with which 
these remarks were made must strike the unprejudiced and in- 
quiring mind with more than ordinary force, when we state that 

our learned phrenological friend, of course no sportsman, was 
quite unacquainted even with the name of this matchless horse. 

The leading characteristics, he observed, were a remarkably 
large brain, not only in proportion to the size of the animal but to 
horses in general’; strongly indicating great and high courage, © 
unusual sagacity, but deficient in meékness, or rather a vicious 
temper, and it was further remarked that considerable difficulty 
must have been experienced in rendering such an animal subser- 
vient to his rider, but that when subdued he could best be 
governed by gentle treatment, and would prove docile under pro- 
per authority; these peculiarities in his character and disposition 
will be immediately seen on referring to his history ; and the 
remarkable correctness of the Dr.’s observations, may serve to 
show that this science will hereafter prove eminently useful in 


judging of the living animal 
D2 
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A COPY OF THE PHARMACOPCEIA IN USE AT THE ROYAL 
VETERINARY COLLEGE, 


GYPTIACUM : 


Verdigrise (Subacetate of Cop- 

POL), vies cctress ce rreenee 18 072. 
Alum, in powder,......0. 6 02. 
NIGUEL -scrceantsecssoeune) bn 02. 
Treacle, + sssaiveGoiwwis 10 oz. 
- Boil gently leven and add 


Sulphuric acid,... absciiwer Bek 


BALLS, 


Cathartic Mass. 
$OADE 0CE a cincestivernens 0b 


Pregete, 7 os i aa, : 
Olive Oil, a 1p: 
Melt together in a water bath, 
and stir till well mixed.—Dose 
from one ounce to two. 


®@eeeeevene soa eneese@ 


Cordial Mass. 


Powdered Ginger, 
Gentian or yb Gai 
each equal parts ; 
Treacle, sufficient to ii a 
mass.——Dose from one to two 
ounces. 


Diuretic Mass. 


Yellow Resin, powdered, 1 Ib. 

Soft Soap, enough to form a 
mass.—Dose an ounce to an 
ounce and a half. 


Fever Balls (AMlierative.) 


Cape Aloes, winsicdis. vee 

Linseed Meal ,....0...5... 12 on: 

Treacle, sufficient to form 32 
balls. 


Fever Balis (Diuretic.) 


Yellow Resin, powdered 4% lb. 

Linseed Meal, ......0000. 10 02. 

Treacle, sufficient to form 32 
balls. 


Fever Bail. 


Nitrate of Potass ...... 1.02. 

Camphor and Emetic Tartar, 
each two drachms: make in- 
to a ball with Treacle. 


Tonic Balls. 


Sulphate of Tron, from one 
drachm to four. 

Powdered Ginger, two drachms, 

Linseed Meal and Treacle, suf- 


ficient to form a ball. 


Sulphate of Copper, from one 
drachm to four. 

Powdered Ginger, two drachms ; 

Linseed Meal and Treacle, suf- 
ficient to form a ball. 


Worm Balls. 


Submuriate of Mercury (Calo- 
i ea seesveseencrs & O%s 

Pibsced Meal,” 2... .ccoses 1 Ib. 

Treacle, sufficient to form a 
mass.—Divide into 32 balls. 


INFUSIONS. 
Infusion of Cantharides. 


Cantharides, in powder, ... 2 oz. 
Vinegar, two pints ; 


PHARMACOPEIA IN USE AT THE COLLEGE. 


Macerate ten days, pour off 
the liquor, grind the flies with 
a handful of fine sand, return 
the whole into the bottle, ma- 
cerate a week, then strain. 


Infusion of Tobacco. 


Tobacco, 1 Ib. 

Boiling Water, one gallon: in- 
fuse twenty-four hours, and 
strain. 


eeeeoeeeeeeseeeees 


Compound Infusion | of 
Tobacco. 


Infusion of Tobacco, two pints. 
Oxymuriate of Mercury, Muri- 


atic Acid, each one drachm:. 


dissolve the oxymuriate in the 
acid ina glass mortar, andadd 
it to the infusion of tobacco. 


INJECTIONS. 
Injections for Fistulous sores. 


Oxymuriate of Mercury, 1 dr. 

Muriatic acid, ...... sutonenva Ore, 

Water, or Rectified Spirits, five 
drachms : Mix. 


LINIMENTS. 
Liniment for Canker, &c. 


Sulphate of Copper, ...... 3 02. 
Alum, in powder, ........«; 102. 
W UMCL OT, adaesssbenceadauisiay 28 02: 
Es pissipas i . & Ib. 
Melt these together, noe 
when nearly cold, add Sul- 
phurie Acid, three drachms: 
Mix ; 
OR, 


Verdigrise,. . srsvesseseeesse 9 07. 
Alum, powdered,.....0.+0.0. 6 OZ. 
TIONS, - aeiee oes a 12 lb. 


Boil together, and. add ul 
phuric Acid, three ounces: 
Mix 
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Tar Liniment. 


Oil of Tar (rectified), 
Common Olive gr Sperm Oil, 
each one pint: Mix. 


Turpentine Liniment. 
Oil of Turpentine, and Olive 
Oil, each one pint: Mix. 
MIXTURES. 
Thrush alls 


} Liquid Tar, ecow see eveseses 4 oz.” 


Sulphuric acid, ............14 dr. 
Mix. 


| Scalding PH for Pole 
vil. 


Oxymuriate of Mercury... 1 dr. 

Writipuic AGIs ..siccsscaae’ © OF, 

Olive Oil, (boiling,) one pint. 
Dissolve the oxymuriate in the 
acid, add it to the boiling 
oil, and inject as soon as’ pos-~ 
sible. . 


OINTMENTS. 
Alum Ointment. 


Common Turpentine, Lard, each 
one pound ; | 

Alum, in powder,. Soave be ip, 
Melt the lard and ditt pens 
tine, then add the powdered: 
alum: stir till cold. 


N.B. In summer use tallow for 
the Lard, or one-fourth oj] 
with tallow in the winter. 


Blistering or Cantharides 
Ointment, (strong.) 


Turpentine Ointment, .,. 2 Ib. 

Cantharides, in powder,... 10 oz. 

Kuphorbium, in fine powder, 2 07. 
Soften the turpentine oint- 
ment by heating--it, then stir 
in the flies and euphorbium 
powder. 
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Blistering or Cantharides 
Ointment, San 


TG is cockns snap ving CONOR eS 
Melt, and add 

Oil of Turpentine, and Cantha- 
rides in powder, each one 
ounce: stir till cold. 


Quicksilver Ointment, (strong.) 


Quicksil vets (hd ciskd oo ees 1 Ib. 
Balsam of Sulphur......... 14 oz. 
Rub well together, and add Lard 
one pound. : 
Quicksilver Ointment. 

( Nitrate.) 
Quicksilver... Sih shieebu 3 07 
Nitric acid, Anes Eesuieuss 6 02z. 

Dissolve : 3 
Lan, “Siete. ithe ke sare 0 O& 
Clive Gil, Acsnctsasnyes as sy 12 Oz, 


Melt together, add the acid, 

&e., and stir til cold. 
Turpentine Oiniment. 

1 Ib. 


SHHHSHE LOS HOHSHHHGHOHOEE 2 lb 


Common Turpentine, ...... 
Lard, , 
Melt together. 
N.B. In summer use tallow 
for the Lard, or one-four th oil 
- with tallow in winter. 

POW DERS. 
Astringent Powder, (strong.) 
Sulphate of Copper, 

Armenian Bole, in powder, each 
one pound: Mix. 


Astringent Powder, (mild. ) 


Alum, (dried), 
Armenian Bole, in powder, each 
one pound: Mix. | 


SOLUTIONS, ror LOTIONS. 
| Solution of Alwm. 


'| Boiling Water, one gallon: 
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Solution of Subacetate of Lead. 


Semi-vitreous Oxyde of Lead, 
Lythorge, thirty-six ounces ° 

Vinegar one gallon.—Boil to six 
pints, and strain. 


Solution of Subacetate of besa: 


( Dilute ) 


Solution of Subacetate of Load, 


Rectified Spirit, each two drs. 
Water, one pint: Mix., 
N.B. If used for the eyes, 
two pints of water. 


| Solution of Sulphate of Copper. 
| Sulphate of Copper, ...... 2 1b. 


stir 
till dissolved. . 


Solution of Sulphate of Zine. 


Sulphate of Zinc, 2 Ib. 
Boiling Water, six pints: stir 
till dissolved. 
N.B. These are saturated, ia 
may be used alone or dilabids 


Stopping for the Feet. 


Liquid Tar, .sisisesiesessn & 02 
Oil of Tar, or Turpentine, 2 oz. 
Mix. : 
TINCTURES. . 


Compound Tincture of Myrrh. 


Gum Resin of Myrrh, powdered, 
one pound ; 
Aloes, ei ighteen ounces ; 
Rectified Spirit, one gallon ; 
Water, four pints. 
Macerate four teen days, often 
shaking it up , then pour it off 
for use. 


Tincture of Opium. 


Opium, in powder, ...... 24 oz. 


ALUM, snesccoiecvorssereveseves lb. | Proof Spirit, two pints. 


Boiling Water, seven pints and 
a half: ‘stir till dissolved. 


Macerate fourteen days, and 
strain. 
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PROOF OF THE NATURAL AGE OF THE HORSE. 


‘Tar the horse is naturally a much longer lived animal than is 
generally supposed, from the several facts recorded, there can be lit- 
tle doubt; but the abuse and unnatural treatment he experiences 
shorten that period generally one half and frequently two thirds. 
The period at which animals renew their teeth will give a good 
date on which to found a calculation: Sheep renew their first teeth 
soon after they are one year old; neat cattle, not until after they 
are two; and horses, not until ‘ty are near three years old. 
This is perfectly consistent with the works of nature, because 
the horse-tribe live the longest, and are evidently meant to bear 
the greatest hardships ; the bull-tribe, the next longest, and though 
very useful as a beast of draught, yet not at all equal to the horse 
in firmness and hardiness; and the innocent sheep live the shortest 
time, and inerease the fastest, not being intended as a beast of 
burden or draught, but to feed and clothe the lords of the creation. 
The horse appears to attain his full height at about the fifth or 
nearer the sixth year, but increases in bulk or laterally:until near 
eight, and at this period he generally arrives at his greatest strength 
and full maturity. If, therefore, we multiply this period by four, 
according to the general rule that animals attain their maturity at 
about one fourth of their natural lives, we shall arrive at some- 
thing like a fair judgment of the age of the horse, which may be 
from thirty to forty years, and well-authenticated instances are 
upon record in this country, of horses which have lived much beyond 
that period. Pliny, it may be observed, one of the most correct 
of the ancient writers, rates it at fifty years, and as in those days, 
from various reasons, these animals were much better treated by 
man than they generally now ar e, we may suppose this statement to 
be true. | 
In particular, they dispensed with our yuinous practice of shoe- 
ing, or rather were happily ignorant of it. Is it to this, or to what 
cause is it attributable, that our poor hacks are brought to the 
slaughter-house to end a miserable life, usually before they 
have attained holy twelfth, or at farthest sixteenth year ? Mr. 
Culley, in his observations on live stock, mentions a horse which he | 
knew, the property of Mr. Rain, of Snow-hall, near Gainford, in 
the county of Darvham, that lived to the age of forty-seven years. 
This horse had a ball lodged in his neck at the battle of Proud, 
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Preston, in the rebellion of the year 1715, and the ball was ex- 
tracted, when the horse died in 1758. This horse was supposed 
to be four years old in the year 1714, consequently would be forty- 
seven in the year 17 as. | | 


OSTRICH HUNTING, AND HORSE BREAKING IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


Tue following sketch of an ostrich hunt, and the manner in 
which the Gauchos break in their horses, is ae to us 
by a friend :— 


As soon as my horse was saddled, I purchased the bridle of the 
Gaucho who had stolen mine, and then galloped on. The country, 
which from Memdoza is covered with wood, now changes to the 
long brown and yellow grass, which, excepting a few straggling 
trees, is the sole produce of the remainder of the province of San 
Luis, and of the two adjoining provinces of Cordova and Santa 
Fé. In the whole of this immense region, there is not a weed to 
be seen. ‘The coarse grass is its sole produce ; and.in the summer, 
when it is high, it is beautiful to see the effect which the wind 
has in passing over this wild expanse of waving grass—the shades 
between the brown and yellow are beautiful. The scene is placid 
beyond description, no habitation or human being is to be seen, 
unless occasionally the wild and picturesque outline of the Gaucho 
on the horizon, his scarlet poucho streaming horizontally behind 
him, his balls flying round his head, and, as he bends forward to- 
ward his prey, his horse straining every nerve, Before him is the 
ostrich he is pursuing, the distance between them gradually di- 
minishing, his neck stretched out, and striding over the ground in 
the most magnificent style; but the latter is soon lost i in the dis- 
tance, and the Gaucho’s horse is often below the horizon, while 
_ his head shows that the chase is not yet decided. This pursuit is 
really attended with considerable danger, for the ground is always 
undermined by the biscachos, and the Gaucho often falls at full 
speed. If he breaks a limb his horse probably gallops away, 
and there he is left in the long grass, until one of his comrades 
or children come to his assistance; but if they are unsuccessful 
in their search, he has nothing left but to look up to the sky, and 
while he lives, drive from his bed the wild eagles, who are always 
ready to attack a fallen animal. 


. On arriving at the Corral, you very soon make Scns with the 
Gauchos, who are always polite, and on horseback possess many 
estimable qualities, which, at the door of their hut, they appear to 
be devoid of. The Corral is generally quite full of horses, most 
of which are young ones, about three and four years old. The 


HORSE BREAKING. Al 


Capataz, mounted on a strong steady horse, rides into the Corral, 
and throws his lasso over the neck of a young horse, and drags 
him to the gate. For some time he is very unwilling to leave his — 
comrades, but the moment he is forced out of the Corral, his 
first idea is to gallop away ; however, the jerk of the lasso checks 
him in a most effectual manner. ‘The peons now run after him on 
foot, and throw the lasso over his fore legs, just above the fet- 
locks, and twitching it, they pull his legs from under him so sud- 
denly, that in falling it gives him the appearance of being dead. 
In an instant a Gauche is seated upon his head, and with a long. 
knife, in a few seconds, cuts off the whole of the horse’s mane, while 
another cuts the hair from the end of his tail. This they do asa 
mark thatsthe horse has been once mounted. ‘They then put a 
piece of hide into his mouth, to serve as a bit, and a strong hide 
halter on his head. ‘The Gaucho, who is to mount, arranges his 
spurs, which are unusually long and sharp, and while two men 
hold the animal by his ears, he puts on the saddle, which he girts 
extremely tight; -he then catches hold of the horse’s ear, and, in 
an instant, vaults into the saddle; upon which the. man who is 
holding the horse by the halter, throws the end of it to the rider, 
and from that moment no one seems to take any further notice of 
him. The horse instantly begins to jump, in a manner which 
makes it very difficult for the rider to keep his seat, and quite 
different from the kick or plunge.of an English horse: however, 
the Gaucho’s spurs soon set him going, and off he gallops, doing 
every thing in his power to throw his rider. Another horse is im- 
mediately brought from the Corral, and-so quick is the operation, 
that twelve Gauchos are mounted ina space which hardly exceeds 
an hour. 

It is wonderful to see the different manner in which the different 
horses behave. Some actually scream while the Gauchos are 
girthing the saddle on their backs ; some instantly lie down and 
roll upon it; while some stand without being held, their legs stiff, 
and in unnatural directions, their necks half bent towards their 
tails, and looking vicious and obstinate ; these latter are invariably 
the most difficult to subdue. 

It is now curious to look round and see the Gauchos on the ho- 
rizon in different directions, trying to bring their horses back to 
the Corral, which is the most difficult part of their work, for the 
poor creatures have been so scared there, that they are unwilling 
to return to the place. It is amusing to see the antics of the 
horses: they are jumping and dancing in different ways, while the 
right arms of the Gauchos are seen flogging them. At last they 
bring the horses back, apparently completely subdued and broken 
in. ‘The saddles and bridles are taken off, and the young horses 
immediately trotted towards the Corral to join their companions, 
neighing one to the other. Another set are now brought out, 
and as the horses are kept out a very short time, you may soon 
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see forty or fifty of them mounted. As they return to the Corral, 
it is interesting to see the great contrast. which the loss of the 
mane, and the end of the tail, makes between the horses which 
have commenced their career of ser vitae, and those which are still 
free.’ 
The horses of the Pampas are like the common desorionve of 
Spanish horse, but rather stronger. ‘They are all colours, and a 
-great number are pie-bald. When caught, they will always kick 
at any person who goes behind them; and itis often with great 
difficulty that they can be bridled and saddled: however, they are 
not vicious, and when properly broken in, will allow the children to 
mount by climbing up their tails. In mountiug, it is necessary to 
be very quick, and previous to dismounting, it is proper to throw 
the bridle over one side of the head, as the horses almost al- 
ways run backwards if one attempts to hold them by the bridle 
when it is over the head as in England. | 


ON THE GRIPES, FRET, OR SPASMODIC COLIC IN HORSES, 


As this is a very common, and not unfrequently fatal, complaint, 
we have given the most approved and successful remedies, and 
which will be found in all stables extremely useful. 

At the Veterinary College the following drink is recommended : 

Four ounces, or a quarter of a pint, of rectified Oil of Tur- 
pentine, with a sufficient quantity of warm Gruel or Water, 
is to be given as soon after the horse is seized as possible. 


This dose may be repeated in three qharters of any tout should 
it be required. ; 


Mr. Bracy Cuarx has within an excellent treatise on this 
disease, and recommends the following tincture as a specific ; 


Pimento or Alispice, ground, ONE PouND, 
Rectified Spirit, and 
Water, of each THREE PINTS; to infuse ten days or a fort- 
night, shaking the ee daily. 


Halfa pint of this tineture to be given as early as possible after 
the attack, and to be repeated every hour till relief is obtained. _ 

We have seen this remedy nepeMedy employed, and insets Mir 
with success. 


| 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR PEAL’S COMPOSITION 
FOR THE 


“FOOT ROT” IN SHEEP. 


Blue Vitriol (Sulphate of Copper), 

Roche Alum, both in powder, each two ounces. 

Verdigrise (Subacetate of Copper), one ounce. 

Corrosive Sublimate (Oxymuriate of Mercury), two drachms. 

_ Best brown Vinegar, two pints, to be mixed together: put in a 
warm place till dissolved; shaking often, after which it will be fit 
for use. ‘To be applied to the foot by means of asmall brush, every 
third or fourth day. 


AN OLD SPORTSMAN’S DESCRIPTION OF A COCKNEY ali over 
WHEN PRESENT AT A HUNT, FOR THE FIRST TIME IN HIS LIFE, 


I swat never forget him, I hope; his dress was charmingly cha- 
racteristical, and, without any other introduction, expounded him 
to every one in amoment. ‘The day was bitterly ecld, and all of 
us, save this stranger, were buttoned up to the chin in good fear- 
nought drab coats, that effectually kept out the weather, and 
looked as if they did so. ‘The appearance was altogether comfort- 
able, and quite in season; the Cockney appeared in a green coat, 
puffed and puckered at the shoulders; very short, with the skirts 
pared away into a delicate swallow-tail, exposing more than his hips 
behind ; a slight linen waistcoat, without buttons or with only three 
or four; the space between the stomach and neck opening freely, 
to give egress to a flaunting frill; tight white, cotton breeches, (I 
speak the bare truth) kerseymere leggings, pumpish-looking shoes, 
and a fur cap. The costume surely was perfect: he was, as may 
be supposed, very speedily penetrated bone-deep by the cold; 
though, to do him justice, he made no complaint, except by the 
chattering of his teeth, and certain involuntary and St.-Vitus-like 
movements that would be taking place now and then in various 
parts of his body. There was nothing very observable in his mode of 
riding, only that he turned his knees and toes out like a dancing-mas- 
ter: by which act, he had a little, loose, detached seat ; and, as he 
made use of his stirrups, was shot up to a prodigious height from his 
saddle, at every step of his horse; his white breeches appearing to 
descend and rebound, in the manner of a piece of Indian rubber. Of 
course he was the general butt of the company, who all prepared, 
in the same jovial spirit, to make the most of the unexpected 
rarity that the chances of the morning had dropped amongst them. 


' Ad : A COCKNEY AT A HUNT. 


When the hare was put up, “ Let the gentleman holla,” they 
exclaimed; and forthwith he uttered a cry such as hound never 
heard, ‘Let the gentleman put her up,” it was next proposed ; 
and he proceeded to frighten away the hare, waving a pocket hand- 
kerchief, crying, “ huish! huish!” as an old woman repels a goose: 
‘Let the gentleman ride—ride, sir, ride,”’—and away he went— 
bump-——bump—over the startled hills, all alone—followed only by 
shouts of laughter, himself the game——the view——the whole hunt 
of the day. It was not long before he seemed to perceive that he 
was entertaining the looker-on; and he bore his exposure with a 
cheerfulness and good-humour which richly deserved a ywarmer 
pair of breeches. He became, at length, quite altered by the 
cold: his face, which, for some time, had preserved a tolerable 
paleness, now turned to blue; he positively looked less, and was 
in a course, it seemed, of disappearing altogether: yet he was still 
‘warm of heart; manfully left his little coat unbuttoned, and kept 
his frill and toes out with as much formality as on his first ap- 
pearance. When we had been out about five hours, the poor 
fellow came up to me with his watch in his hand, and, with a voice | 
that could scarcely force its way through his stiffened lips, ob~ 

served, “ Half an hour’s more sport, and then it will be dark.” 
He wished me to understand that he regretted this approaching 
deliverance, which, in my judgment, very nearly concerned. his 
life. JI took no part, I beg to say, in the common conspiracy 
against him. I had my irresistible sense of his preposterousness, 
and many a rich smile at all his noodling ways; but I manifested 
no sign, | trust, that could in any way be offensive to him. I had 
much talk with him; and, as I have exposed his weak points, I 
think it but fair to say that I found in him a great deal of in- 
telligence, apart from any relation to his saddle, together with a 
kindness and urbanity (no uncommon qualities in Cockneyism, let 
them laugh at it as they please) which would have hesitated, I 
think, on any provocation, to have wounded the feelings of those 
who had been so merry at his expense. Even asa sportsman, he 
had qualities which might have redeemed him from contempt. I 
defend not his practice in putting up a hare; but there was no 
lack of spirit and moral courage, in the man; and he proved it 
under a course of protracted suffering, which I truly believe would 
have daunted any of the ruddy, brawny, bull-headed persons, who, 
in their greater conceit and warmer coats, had laughed at him so 
unsparingly. He could have had no interest in the sport, except 
that it was his bitter fortune to be obliged to affect; he was a 
mere mark for ridicule and a piercing wind; yet I am convinced 
that he would have sat and perished in his saddle, rather than 
have uttered a murmur ;—an instance of Cockney-heroism, which 
all Tooley-street surely may be proud of. 


45 
ON THE DOG. 


Eneianp has been long eminent for the superiority of her dogs 
and horses, now very generally preferred in almost every part of 
the world; whether this superiority arises from the climate or from 
the pains rere in their breeding, education, and maintenance, we 
do not undertake to determine: the fox-hound and the bull dog, 
out of this island, are said to lose their most prominent charac- 
teristics in a few years ; if so, there must be some local cause for 
their perfection in this country, and their degeneration in others. 

The attachment of our countrymen, for ages, to the sports of the 
field has given them health and vigour of body, and a gallant con- 
tempt of danger; the uniform effects on those nations that have 
cultivated them. 

The dog may be considered as not only the intelligent, cou- 
rageous, and humble companion of man—he is often a true type of 
his mind and disposition. 'The hunter’s dog rejoices with him in 
allthe pleasures and fatigues of the chace ; the ferocious and hardy 
disposition of the bull-dog may commonly be traced on the deter- 
mined brow of his master; nor does the dog of the blind beggar 
look up at the passing stranger but with suppliant eyes. 

Of his various good qualities—his courage, sagacity, attachment 
to man, and to his own kind——we shall have occasion to give many 
remarkable anecdotes and proofs. 

The following anecdote of a shepherd’s dog cannot be surpassed 
and will tend to show how far the dog’s powers may be cultivated. 

The owner himself having been hanged some years ago for sheep 
stealing, the following fact amongst others was authenticated by 
evidence on his trial ; when the man intended to steal any sheep he 
deputed his dog to perform the business. With this view, under 
pretence of looking at the sheep, with an intention to purchase 
them, he went through the flock with the dog at his feet, to whom 
he secretly gave a signal, so as to let him know the individuals he 
wanted, to the number of perhaps ten or twelve, out of a flock of 

some hundreds: he then went away, and from a distance of several 
miles, sent back the dog by himself in the night time, who picked 
out the individual sheep that had been pointed out to him, sepa- 
rated them from the flock, and drove them before him by himself, 
for the distance of ten or twelve’ miles, till he came up with his 
master, to whom he delivered his charge. 


A6 ON THE DOG. 


Having made some general observations on the sagacity and 
obedience of the dog, and on his attachment to man, we shall add. 
the following on the authority of Mr. Blaine, by way of illustrating 
our subject: 


‘¢ Many dogs have an universal philanthropy, if I may so express 
it—a general attachment to all mankind. Others are not indiscri- 
minately friendly to every one, but such, almost invariably, make 
it up by a more ardent and a more durable regard for those they 
do love, Perhaps the duration of an attachment in these animals 
heightens our ideas of their intellectual powers, over more than the 
immediate ardency of it; for the constancy of it combines memory, 
reflection, and. sentiments that completely soar above instinctive 
impulses, 

“This regard for particular persons is so great, that it fre- 
quently interferes with, and now and then, totally overcomes their 
instinctive care for their young. Here the moral principle is at 
war with the instinctive, which gives place to the superior powers 
of pure intellect. Dogs, forcibly separated from those they love, 
frequently refuse food for many days; some have actually starved 
themselves ; and others, taking just enough to support nature, have 
more gradually exhausted themselves, and at length have died of 
grief. ‘The same has occasionally occurred where they have been 
separated from each other. 

‘<’T'wo spaniels, mother and son, were self-hunting in Mr. Drake’s 
woods near Amersham, Bucks: the gamekeeper shot the mother 5 
the son, frightened, ran away for an hour or two and then returned 
to look for his mother: having found her dead body, he laid him- 
self down by it, and was discovered in that situation the next day 
by his master, who took him home together with the body of his 
mother. Six weeks did this affectionate creature refuse all conso- 
lation, and almost all nutriment: he became, at length, almost uni- 
versally convulsed and died of grief. 

“‘T have also seen several instances of dogs voluntarily under- 
taking the office of nurse to others who have been sick. When we 
consider the warmth of their feelings, aud the tenderness of their 
regard, this is not to be wondered at, if it happens among those 
habituated to each other; but I have occasionally obser ved it 
among those who were nearly strangers: one very particular case 
occurs to my recollection: where a large dog of the mastiff breed, 
hardly full grown, attached himself to a very small spaniel, ill with 
distemper, from which the large dog was himself but newly re- 
covered. He commenced this attention to the spaniel the moment 
he saw it, and for several weeks he continued it* unremittingly, 
licking him clean, following him every where, and carefully protect- 
ing him from arin! When the large dog was fed, he has been seen 
to save a portion, and to solicit the little one to eat it; and, in one 
instance, he was observed to select a favourite morsel, and carry it, 
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to the kennel where the sick animal lay. When the little dog was 
from illness unable to move, the large one used to sit at the door 
of his kennel, where he would’. remain for hours guarding him 
against interruption. Here was no instinct, no interest; it was 
wholly the action of the best qualities of the mind. 

‘In the human species, gratitude has ever been considered as one 
of the highest virtues. When shall we see it exhibited in a more 
interesting point of view than by these admirable animals? A 
benefit is never forgotten by the majority of them; but for i injuries, 
they have the shortest memory of any _— er eature.” 


“THE GREASE IN HORSES. 


We observe at the Veterinary College a large proportion of cases . 
of grease and chapped heels, complaints which are generally most 
frequent at this season, and we believe very prevalent at the pre- 
sent time. : : : : 

It may, therefore, be useful to subjoin the most approved 
mode of treatment in this troublesome and loathsome disease, 
because it very often happens that a little care, and the adop- 
tion of proper measures, at its first appearance, will arrest its 
further progress, while the neglect of this early attention may 
lead to the worst results, and confirm it in such a manner that even 
skill and time can scar cely er adicate it. 

At the beginning, or in the early stage of this complaint, if the 
horse is in high condition, bleeding and purging, are the proper 
remedies. 

It is important that the parts should be well ee and kept 
constantly moist by the application of a soft poultice, until the in- 
flammatory symptoms have abated, which will be in afew days ; 
after which, the following lotions may be applied ; 


Astringent Lotion. 


Alum SOC OHHSSESCEOSHHETCHEAHED C858 1 OZ. 
Boiling WY AtOL. i iiicis cuda H5 sien 1 pint. 


Astringent and Stimulating Lotion. 


Wie Nii. ics a 
Boiling Water... ephdenadk DIOL: 
Stir till dissolved. 


Wash the patie: night and morning, and when quite clean and 
dry, apply the lotion to the sotes or chaps with asponge. — 

Diuretics, in balls or powders, are ghodpigs useful, and should 
never be neglected. 

Moderate exercise when sdmianiie: will be found an important 
auxiliary in the cure of this complaint. 
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OUTLANDISH HUNTSMAN, 


A gentleman, who, not long ago, dwelt in a remote part of 
Dumbartonshire, in addition to a pony and a couple of greyhounds, 
entertained a monkey that had been sent to him by a military 
officer from Gibraltar. Pug had formed a particular friendship 
with the two dogs, and it was no unfrequent sight to behold him 
seated on the back of one of them, cantering across the lawn in 
front of his master’s dwelling, and aping all the airs of a first-rate 
sportsman. Mr. having risen early one morning, mounted his 
shelty, and taking along with him the two harriers, had scarcely 
emerged from the shrubbery that surrounded the ancient mansion, 
when pug, contrary to his wish, unexpectedly appeared, and was per- 
mitted, after a gentle reprimand, to take his usual seat on theback of 
one of his favourites, After proceeding through several fields and 
affording, by their conjoined drollery, abundance of mirth to their 
worthy master, a hare suddenly started up a few ridges from the 
nose of the unincumbered greyhound, and scudded along with all 
the swiftness it was master of ; when it was instinctively pursued 
by both the dogs, pug all the while retaining his seat with won- 
derful science, as, Mazeppa-like, he flew with his gallant steed 
round the side of a moory hill, with his tiny arms firmly clasped 
round its neck. The gentleman soon lost sight of them, but put- 
ting spurs to his pony, he followed as nearly as he could guess the 
direction they had taken, and coming up to a Highlander, who was 
busily employed building a stone, dyke, he inquired of him if he 
had seen any dogs pass by.—‘“ Togs, please’ your honour ?” re- 
sponded Malcolm, “ hur saw yer ain Mungo only ten minutes syne, 
tracing a hare wi’ a’ hur speed, and after hur rode a wee auld carle 
on a grey galloway, at sic arate, that the muckle deil her nain sell 
could na oe’rtak hur.” From this description, Mr. —— had no 
doubt that the trio which occasioned so much wonder to the High- 
lander were his own; and checking his pony, as he had lost all 
hope of overtaking them, he drudged quietly round to the other 
side of the hill, where (miradile dictu!) he met the grey harrier 
returning with his rider, who, upon approaching his master, in- 
stantly dismounted, and laid the dead hare at his feet, having car- 
ried it beneath his arm from the spot where it was killed by 
Mungo—nearly half a~mile distant. Mr. , on lifting up the 
offering, patted pug on the head, as a reward for this equi-human 
display of reason; and from that day forward he was looked upon 
by all the old wives and children in the neighbourhood as some- 
thing so near an elfin or fairy, that until the day of his death, 
which happened shortly after, the urchin who ventured across the 
moor of. after sunset, or before sun-rise, was allowed to be 
posséSsed of no small degree of courage. : 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ROYAL MEWS, PIMLICO. 


Turse magnificent stables are worthy to form an appendage to the 
noble palace which is now erecting on the site of Buckingham 
House. They are situated at a suitable distance behind it: the prin-” 
cipal buildings form a square of about two hundred and fifty-feet, and. 
the view we have given is taken from the inside, looking towards the 
grand entrance which fronts the Pimlico-road. Although consi- 
derable attention has been paid to the external appearance of the 
building, it has not been at the expense of the internal arrangements ; 
for the stables are among the most complete which we have ever’ 
seen, uniting convenience with lightness, and free from UneOREROny, 
drafts of air, so prejudicial to horses in general. 
* That which is occupied by the King’s state horses is about eighty feet 
long by forty wide, and twenty-five high. The ceiling is ornamented, 
with handsome arches, which have a good effect; but every thing con- 
nected with the stalls and lower part is of the plainest and most useful 
description. ‘T'wenty horses stand in this large apartment; and_ the 
heat of their bodies, unaided by artificial warmth, renders it always of a 
most delightful temperature, forming a contrast with the starving cold- 
ness of the College stables, and the suffocating atmosphere which is too 
commonly maintained in the stables of his Majesty’s subjects. 

Of these beautiful animals, the very perfection of stateliness, and fitted 
only to swell the pomp of a knightly pageant, it is enough to say, 
that they do credit to the superitendence of Mr. Roberts, the state 
coachman ; and they appear to live, if we may judge from appearances, 
a life of the most perfect ease and comfort; but their allowance seems 
to be by no means extravagant. ‘There are twelve Hanoverian cream- 
coloured, and eight coal-black horses, with about forty others of English 
breed, at this time in the establishment. This building has been 
completed about three years. On entering the quadrangle, the carriage- 
houses are situated on the right, and the offices on the left; the ride 
and the loose boxes, which are oe an eaten construction, are on 
the outside. , 
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ON ite 
IMPORTANCE AND PRESENT ESTIMATION OF THE 
VETERINARY PROFESSION IN ENGLAND. 


As it will be one of the chief objects of this Journal to watch over 
the welfare of the profession, to suggest hints for its improvement, and 
convey the plans of others for its amelioration, we have thought 
proper to offer some preliminary remarks, explaining our views of its 
intrinsic importance, and the state of general opinion respecting it. 
It will not, we believe, be disputed by professional men, that its use- 
fulness and importance are much underrated in public opinion; and 
many will admit, that even its members themselves are not generally 
aware of the rank which they ought to hold, and the estimation whieh 
it is in their power to command. 

Veterinary science, considered in its application to domestic animals, 
is bounded only by the sphere of their usefulness. It applies, ina de- 
gree, to every individual who keeps a horse or a dog, for business or 
recreation; and it comes home to the humane feelings or private in- 
terests of all classes of men: but, wide as this field appears, and’ 
uncultivated as it may be in many parts, it is not to the study, 
the treatment, and cure, of animal diseases alone, that this science 
is strictly confined. Second only to human medicine in actual © 
importance, it possesses considerable advantages over it, and offers 
opportunities for the cultivation of general physiology and pathological 
knowledge, and more particularly for that branch of science termed 
Comparative Anatomy, that are far superior to those which the medical 
practitioner can boast. 

There are difficulties certainly in the pursuit of this peculiar science, 
which perhaps counterbalance the advantages; and having received 
less attention, its advancement is proportionately small: but it should 
not be forgotten, that the ancients, as well as moderns, who have dis- 
tinguished themselves by important discoveries, have found them in 
dissecting the bedies of animals, having always recourse to compara- 
tive vestigations and experiments, to extend the bounds of medical 
and surgical knowledge; thus transplanting to the medical profession, 
the honour of discoveries which were made in trenching upon ours. 

- Precluded, by the laws and superstitions of their times, from exa- 
mining the organization of human bodies, the ancient professors of the 
healing art conducted their investigations wholly on those of brutes, 
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and thus became familiarized with their structure and diseases in a 
greater degree than with those of men. Of course, their practice was 
directed to the complaints with which they were best acquainted ; ac- 
cordingly we find, that human and veterinary surgery started hand in 
hand; and at first it is evident, that the enone: were united, and 
subisidereid equally worthy of attention. 

Aristotle alone, by dissecting the bodies of animals, with a power- 
ful, active, and unprejudiced mind, arrived at discoveries which fore- 
stalled the labours of future centuries. Hippocrates, Celsus, and 
Galen, drew their knowledge of anatomy and physiology from the 
same source. When Rome arrived at its height of luxury and 
refinement, the professions first became distinct, and the veterinary 
department was studied and practised by men, whose writings 
show them to have been no way inferior, in education or attainments, 
to their contemporaries of the human school. It was then, we may 
observe, @ profession of respectability and consideration; but after- 
wards, in the general ignorance and superstition which prevailed 
during the middle ages, it was wholly transferred to the hands 
of the shoeing smiths; and its sister science, human surgery, ex- 
perienced a somewhat similar fate, being engrossed by the barbers 
for a long period; but as it is more nearly connected with the interests 
of mankind, it has resumed much earlier its-station among the liberal — 
sciences, which have slowly and separately revived in Improvement 
and estimation. 

The various causes which have combined to retard the progress of 
our art, are not now to be considered; but it is only forty years since 
that animal medicine became a distinct profession in this country, and 
even yet, the vulgar leech maintains his ground against the modern 
veterinarian. 

That great benefit has waa resulted fiom the application of 
science to this degraded art, will not, we believe, be denied by any; 
but much still remains to be done: when the successful practice of the 
college diplomatist shall correspond with his high profession, and when 
the public, rejecting advice and medical interference from uneducated 
men, shall place full confidence in the veterinary character, then, and 
not till then, will it merit congratulation. _ 

The difficulties which have hitherto involved the subject of shoeing, 
the various and contradictory plans pursued by different practitioners, 
and the failure of most of these, have contributed, in no slight degree, 
to weaken public faith i the profession. - As the most ignorant risk 
little chance of detection in practismg this art, from the obscurity 
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which must always attend medical proceedings with dumb animals; 
so also, it requires a double portion of patience, acuteness, and 
knowledge, to ascertain the precise seat and urgency of disease,. 
when neither speech nor sign can be called to the practitioner's, 
assistance; but to compensate for the difficulty of diagnosis, the 
veterinarian possesses a more complete controul over his patient---the 
power of enforcing necessary measures, and a liberty in investi- 
gating morbid appearances, without those restraints which fetter the 
physician. His opportunities for experiment are also superior, and 
he should make this Rrokession the theatre for discovery in anatomy and 
pathology. | 

_- The circulation of the blood was sued by comparative means; and. 
the illustrious John Hunter had constant recourse to experiments on 
animals in all his investigations. Why are we backward in. contri- 
buting to the stock of general knowledge? ‘Let every veterinarian feel 
anxiously disposed to forward the interests and elevate the reputation 
of his art; and itis sincerely hoped that this publication will assist, in 
no small degree, by serving as a channel of communication among its 
members, to raise it to its proper station as a respectable and honour- 
able profession. 


-LEEMING’S BLISTERING ESSENCE, AND SPAVIN 
LINIMENT. 


This preparation is much used for blistering horses, and is very fre- 
quently found particularly serviceable in cases of curbs, incipient 
spavins, lameness from injuries in the joints, back sinews, &c. 

Spanish Flies (Cantharides) in powder, two ounces ; 
Euphorbium, in powder, one ounce ; 
‘ Rectified Spirit, one pint and a half. | 

To be digested ten days or a fortnight, frequently shaking it up; 
then pour off the clear part, or strain for use. From two to four 
table spoonfuls to be rubbed gradually into the part intended to be 
blistered. ! 

- It occasionally requires to re repeated two or three times, at short 
intervals, before a cure is effected, particularly in cases of long standing. 
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ON THE DISEASES OF THE EYE OF THE HORSE. 
(Continued from p. 20.) 
Of the Simple Inflammation of the Eye of the Horse. 


INFLAMMATION, as it is the most common, so it is the most im- 
portant, disease in the eye of the horse. _ It proceeds or accompanies 
almost all the diseases to which that organ is subject, and it is the 
constant effect of injuries. The treatment of inflammation in the 
horse’s eye must therefore be well understood. ~ 
Simple inflammation of the eye is marked by striking Saffildts. 
Though the inflammation be not violent, the animal keeps the eye-lids 
closed ; the eye-lashes adhere together, from the secretion of mucus, 
‘which has become inspissated ; the eye-lids are more or less swollen, 
their veins are distended with blood; and there is an unnatural flow 
of tears, which is.more or less copious. When the eye-lids are opened, 
_ their internal surface appears redder than natural; the Haws are in- 
flamed and swollen; the white of the eye is covered with red vessels, 
and the cornea, or horny coat, loses its pellucidity and lustre, and be- 
comes dim; a general muddiness, either affecting the whole of that 
tunic, or confined to one part, forming the commencement of a speck 
or film. 

When the progress of inflammation of the eye is not arrested by 
proper remedies, the cornea becomes more and more dim; matter is 
formed below it in the cavity of the aqueous humour, and finally the 
cornea ulcerates; the matter, with the aqueous humour, then escapes, 
and thus both the appearances and utility of the eye are destroyed. 

Inflammation of the eye is usually accompanied by more or less 
general fever, marked by heat m the mouth, and thirst, loss of appetite, 
frequency of the pulse, unhealthy appearance of the coat, coldness of 
the ears and legs, with alternate heats and chills. 

Inflammation of the eye frequently succeeds injuries. It arises from 
colds also, fevers, and sudden chills after violent exercise; and, like 
inflammation of all other organs, it most commonly attacks young horses, 
and those in high condition. 

Treatment.—Much depends on the first means which are adopted 
in the treatment of inflammation; for if the disease do not receive 
a sudden check, the same decided measures cannot be adopted in all 
the future stages of the disease; the cure then becomes protracted, 
and effects of the disease remain, which blemish, if they do not injure, 
the organ. 

The chief means to be employed to relieve inflammation in the 
horse’s eye, are bleeding, purging, blistering, and attention to food 
and air. : 

A copious evacuation of blood is the first thing to be done; and I 
would advise that the blood be taken from the neck in preference to 
any vein in the immediate vicinity of the inflamed organ. The com- 
mon opinion is, that the nearer the inflamed part from which the blood 
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is taken, so much more effectual is the remedy. It will, however, be 
found, that although the inflammation appear immediately to subside by 
local bleeding, yet, whenever the system is at all disturbed, blood taken 
from a large vem, or general blood-letting, is much more powerful in 
relieving the constitutional derangement, whilst it has an equal power 
im allaying the local inflammation. It will also be found, that if blood 
be taken from vessels in the immediate vicinity of the inflamed part, | 
the irritation caused by the operation is generally considerable ; and 
though the redness is relieved at the time, it very soon returns by the 
supply from the collateral vessels, which does not take place after 
general blood-letting. The orifice made in the vein should be large; 
and, as much depends on the immediate effects of the first bleeding in 
all cases of inflammation, from three to five quarts may be taken, ac- 
cording to the violence of the symptoms. A second bleeding may be 
had recourse to, in from twelve to twenty-four hours, should the symp- 
toms increase, or remain undiminished. 

At the same time the horse should be given a purgative-ball; or,. 


A Plan of the Structure of the Horse's Eye, as described in . 
p19, No. 1. oe 


(6a6) The transparent cornea. 

(dd) The choroid coat. 

(ec) The entrance of the optic nerve through the sclerotic coat, expanding to 
form the retina. eae 

(6) The iris. 
» (f) The crystalline humour, 

(g) The vitreous humour, 
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what is perhaps the safer and most efficacious practice, a common pur- 
gative-ball may be divided into three doses, and one portion given 
every four or six hours. This merely acts gently on the intestines, 
whilst, by making the animal sick, it diminishes the force of the cir- 
culation; ahd it is not attended by the debilitating effects which often 
follow strong purging. Horses, indeed, whilst they can bear bleeding 
to a great extent, smk rapidly by purging. 


Nothing is to be done to irritate the inflamed eye; but it is to be 
frequently fomented with a decoction of poppy-heads, or camomile 


_ flowers. A second, or even a third bleeding may be necessary, to 


remove the inflammation; but these will be in a less quantity than the 
first, and are not to be had recourse to till a reasonable time has 
elapsed after the exhibition of the other remedies, so that their effects 
may be observed. After the acute symptoms have subsided,. the 
eye generally continues more or less weak, and irritable, and the 
white of the eye remains red, though the vessels are of a duller hue. 
In this state, blistering the cheek and temple may be of service, but 
the blister should be cautiously and carefully used, to prevent any ble- 
mish. The vinous tincture of opium is also an excellent application, 
and may be applied by taking a camel’s-hair pencil dipped in it, and — 
then touching the ball of the eye once or twice a-day. Saturnine and 
vitriolic lotions are recommended, and they may sometimes be advan- 
tageously employed, singly, or combined with opium. In some cases, 
too, of old inflammation, where such remedies have failed, a seton put 
in the cheek has been useful; and in cases of this kind, a course of 
alterative medicines may also be given. — | 

It is of great consequence, in the treatment of all diseases of the 
eye of the horse, to pay attention to the air of the stable; for as this 
is often impure, it is proper to keep him in a well-aired place, and his 
head placed so that he shall not be annoyed with light, or obliged to 
stoop for food. | 

With respect to food, the horse should have no corn until the in- 
flammatory symptoms subside, but live on green meat or mashes. 

The practice of scarifying the eyes, is one which it is seldom if ever 
necessary to resort to; and when not performed with great dexterity, 
the irritation created by the operation does more harm, than the blood 
taken away does good. ‘The cruel practice of cutting out the haws, 
from considering it as a diseased growth, is much to be condemned, as 
not only useless but hurtful. ee : | 

When matter is formed in the eye, it may be of great use to dis- 
charge it along with the aqueous humour, and thus prevent the ball 
from bursting. This is an operation that requires a good deal of 
nicety, and is to be done by penetrating the anterior chamber of the 
eye with a sharp-pointed knife, something like a common lancet, the 
eye-ball and lids being previously cautiously and well-secured. 


(To be continued.) 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE DISTEMPER IN DOGS. 
: BY EDWARD JENNER, M.D. F.R.S. 
March 21, 1809. 


THE fais paper, written by that celebrated physician and 
great observer of nature, the late Dr. Jenner, is inserted, prior to our 
waking some observations on the nature and treatment of this complaint, 
which is so fatal to the dog, and disappointing to the sportsman. 


“That disease among dogs, which has familiarly been called ‘ the 
Distemper,’ has not hitherto, I believe, been much noticed by medical 
men. My situation in the country favouring my wishes to make some 
observations on this singular malady, I availed myself of it, during 
several successive years, among a large number of fox-hounds belong- 
ing to the Earl of Berkeley; and, from observing how frequently it 
has been confounded with hydrophobia, I am induced to lay the result 
of my inquiries before the Medical and Chirurgical Society. It may 
be difficult, perhaps, precisely to ascertain the period of its first appear- 
ance in Britain. In this and the neighbouring counties, I have not 
been able to trace it back much beyond the middle of the last century ; 
but it has since spread universally. I knew a gentleman who, about 
forty-five years ago, destroyed the greater part of his hounds, from 
supposing them mad, when the distemper first broke out among them 
—so little was it then known by those the most conversant with dogs. 
On the continent, I find, it has been known for a much longer period. 
It is as contagious among dogs as the small-pox, measles, or scarlet- 
fever, among the human species; and the contagious miasmata, like 
those arising from the diseases just mentioned, retain their infectious 
properties a long time after separation from the distempered animal. 
Young hounds, for example, brought in a state of health into a kennel 
where others have gone through the distemper, seldom escape it. I 
have endeavoured to destroy the contagion, by ordering every part of a 
kennel to be carefully washed with water, then white-washed, and, 
finally, to be repeatedly fumigated with the vapour of marine acid— 
but without any good result. 

“The dogs generally sicken early in the second week after exposure 
to the contagion. It is more commonly a violent disease than other- 
wise, and cuts off at least one in three that is attacked by it. It com- 
mences with inflammation of the substance of the lungs, and generally 
ef the mucous membrane of the bronchie. The inflammation, at. the 
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same time, seizes on the membranes of the nostrils, and those lining 
the bones of the nose, particularly the nasal portion of the ethmoid 
bone. These membranes are often inflamed to such a degree as to 
occasion extravasation of blood, which I have observed coagulated. on 
their surface. The breathing is short and quick, and the breath is 
_ often foetid; the teeth are covered with a dark.looking mucus. ‘There 
is frequently a vomiting of a glary fluid. The dog commonly refuses 
food, but his thirst seems insatiable, and nothing seems to cheer him 
like the sight of water. The bowels, though generally constipated as 
the disease advances, are frequently affeeted with diarrhea at its com- 
mencement. The eyes are-inflamed, and the sight is often obscured 
by mucus secreted from the eye-lids, or by opacity of the eornea. The 
brain is often affected as early as the second day after the attack. 
‘The animal becomes stupid, and his general habits are changed. In 
this state, if not prevented by loss of strength, he sometimes wanders 
from his home. He is frequently endeavouring to expel, by forcible 
expirations, the mucus from the trachea and fauces, with a peculiar 
rattling noise. His jaws are generally smeared with it, and it some- 
times flows out in a frothy state, from his frequent champing. 

“‘ During the progress of the disease, especially in its advanced stages, 
he is disposed to bite and gnaw any thmg within his reach. He has 
sometimes epileptic fits, or quick successions of general, though slight 
convulsive spasms of the muscles. If the dog survive, this affection 
of the muscles continues through life. He is often attacked with fits 
of a different description: he first staggers, then tumbles, rolls, cries 
as if whipped, and tears up the ground with his teeth and fore-feet : 
he then lies down senseless and exhausted. On recovering he gets 
up, moves his tail, looks placid, comes to a whistle, and appears, in 
every respect, much better than before the attack. The eyes, during 
this paroxysm, look bright, and unless previously rendered dim by 
mucus, or opacity of the cornea, seem as if they were startmg from 
the sockets. He becomes emaciated, and totters from feebleness in 
attempting to walk, or from a partial paralysis of the hind legs. In 
this state, he sometimes lingers on till the third or fourth week, and 
then either begins to show signs of returning health (which seldom 
happens when the symptoms have continued with this degree of vio- 
lence), or expires. During convalescence, he has sometimes, though 
rarely, profuse hemorrhage from the nose. 

“ When the inflammation of the lungs is very severe, he frequently 
dies on the third day. I knew one instance of a dog’s dying within 
twenty-four hours after the seizure ; and in that short space of time the 
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greater portion of the lungs was, from exudation, converted into a 
substance nearly as solid as the liver of a sound animal. In this 
case, the liver itself was considerably inflamed, and the eyes and flesh 
universally were tinged yellow, though I did not observe any thing 
obstructing the biliary ducts. In other instances, I have also observed 
the eyes looking yellow. : 


“‘' The above is a description of the disease in its severest forms ; but 


in this, as in the diseases of the human body, there is every gradation 
in its violence. , 

“ There is also another affinity to some human diseases, viz.—that 
the animal which has once gone through it, very rarely meets with a 
second attack. Fortunately, this distemper is not communicable to 
man. Neither the effluvia from the diseased dog, nor the bite, have 
proved in any instance infectious; but as it has often been. con- 
founded with canine madness, as I have before observed, it is to be 
wished that it were more generally understood; for those who are 
bitten by a dog in this state, are sometimes thrown into such pertur- 
bation, that hydrophobic symptoms have actually arisen from the 
workings of the imagination. Mr. John Hunter used to speak of a 
ease, somewhat of this description, in his lectures.* 

“‘ Having never, to a certainty, seen a dog with hydrophobia, I am 
of course unable to lay down a positive criterion for distinguishing be- 
tween that disease and the distemper, in the precise way I could wish: 
but if the facts have been correctly stated, that in hydrophobia the eye 
of the dog has more than ordinary vivacity in it, and, as the term 
implies, he refuses to take water, and shudders even at the sight of it; 
while in the distemper he looks dull and stupid, is always seeking 
after water, and never satisfied with what he drinks; there can be no 
loss for a ready discriminating line between the two diseases.” 


* A gentleman who received a severe bite from a dog, soon after fancied the 
animal was mad. He felt a horror at the sight of liquids, and was actually con- 
vulsed on attempting to swallow them. So uncontrollable were his preposses- 
sions, that Mr. Hunter conceived he would have died, had not the dog which 
inflicted the wound, been found, and brought into his room in perfect health. 
This soon restored his mind to a state of tranquillity. The sight of water no 
longer affected him, and he quickly recovered. 
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ON THE LAW RESPECTING HORSES, 


THEIR SOUNDNESS, UNSOUNDNESS, WARRANTRY, QC. 


THE celebrated Judge Blackstone, in his Commentaries on the Laws: 
of England, has observed, that “ It is meumbent upon every man to 
be acquainted with those laws, at least, with which he is immediately 
concerned.”” And as we wish every man to know enough of law to 
keep himself out of disputes respecting horses, we shall endeavour to 
lay down such rules as may assist him in doing so. _ 

It unfortunately happens that those persons who are mostly engaged 
in deciding disputes relative to horses, are the least acquainted with 
their structure, diseases, &c. We allude to judges and lawyers; 
and even granting they were perfect in this particular, the terms 
soundness and unsoundness are still far from being properly defined 
in the present state of the law on the subject, which is clearly shown 
by the various unreasonable constructions that have been put upon these 
terms by the judges themselves. ‘The late Lord Mansfield decided 
that all horses purchased above a certain price were, by law, con- 
sidered sound, whether warranted so or not. | : 

But this arbitrary and unbusiness-like decision has been very 
properly set aside by later judges; and Lord Ellenborough, the late 
Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, held that, in 
order to constitute unsoundness, it is not necessary that a horse should 
labour under an incurable or permanent disease; but such a degree of 
actual infirmity as interferes with the present use of the animal, is suf- 
ficient. He held, that if a horse had even a cough at the time of sale 
with a warrantry of soundness, which cough might be cured in a few 
days, yet it constituted unsoundness, inasmuch as it would prevent the 
purchaser from employing the animal. _ 

This, then, is the general construction of the law at the present time, 
with regard to soundness and unsoundness: as to what really consti- 
tutes those terms, we shall revert hereafter. 

And the better to render our ideas as clear as possible to our various 
readers, we shall make separate heads, and treat of them in the fol- 
lowing order :— 

Of the sale of horses with warrantry, and what constitutes a war- 
rantry.. : 

Of the sale of horses without warrantry. 

Of soundness and unsoundness, and what constitutes it. 
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On the best precautions to adopt, in buying a horse, to avoid litigation. 
Of the best plan to pursue when legal measures are indispensable. 
General laws respecting horses. 

Horse-racing, cruelty to horses, gaming, &c. 


Horse causes are not unfrequent in our courts of justice, and 
having paid much attention to the subject, we have often had to wit- 
ness and lament the want of knowledge of the leading points of horse 
law on the part of counsel and judges; and though the jury, properly 
speaking, may be said to give the award, they are but too often, 
from being also ignorant of the principles, biassed by judges and coun- 
sel, and thus frequently give their verdict to the undeserving and 
uninjured party. It is frequently the case, when a horse-dealer hap- 
pens to be concerned, that a verdict is given against him from a pre- 
judice which exists towards this class of men, who, we believe, are on 
many occasions to be credited in their dealings, for they have a pro- 
fessional character to support, whilst private gentlemen, as temporary 
dealers, have none; who sell horses which do not suit them, and leave 
purchasers to find out their faults by experience. 


ESSENCE OF MUSTARD. 


As this composition is sometimes used about horses for raising a 
speedy blister, we have given the best mode of preparing it. 

Mustard seed (fresh and vood) bruised, 4 oz. 

Oil of turpentine, one pint and a quarter : digest them together for ten 
or twelve days, often shaking them up ; then strain for use. 

If it should be desirable to have this essence coloured, a small portion 
of alkanet root can be added to it. 

This essence, diluted with olive oil, in the proportion of one- shal, 
third, or fifth, will speedily blister, and much better than if made with 
the common flour of mustard, which is very frequently adulterated 
with wheat flour. 

This mixture may be rendered still more active, by the addition of 
solution of ammonia, in the proportion of one part to three or four of 
the above oil and essence; particularly if the strong solution of ammonia 
made by Howard & Co. be used; which being much stronger than any 
other, is not only more certain in its effect, but a smaller portion also’ 
will answer the purpose. 

In using this liniment, it is to be well rubbed into the part, after re- 
moving the hairs by cutting close to the skin. 
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INSTRUCTION AT THE VETERINARY COLLEGE. 
To the Editor of the Farrimr and NATURALIST. 


SIR; | 

As your Journal contams much matter appertaining to the Vete- 
rinary College, I send you the annexed paper on the subject of 
Veterinary Instruction. 

Mr. Coleman receives with each pupil who enters at what is called 
the Veterinary College, the sum of twenty guineas. Now, this op- 
pears to be, and really is, a very large fee; but then, we are told that 
the payment of it entitles the pupil to attend, gratuitously, various 
lectures, given by some of the distinguished teachers in different 
branches of human Medicine and Surgery ;—by-the-way, this paying for 
a gratuity is rather an odd mode, and deserves further consideration ;— 
and further, we are told, it entitles the pupil to all the advantages of 
the College practice in regard to treating diseases. ‘This, however, is no 
expense to Mr. Coleman; the practice is provided from the horses of 
subscribers, who pay livery price for the keep of each horse “indivi- 
dually ; and all the expenses of the establishment, together with ample 
salaries to Mr. Coleman and his assistant, are paid from the general: 
fund; so that this sum of twenty guineas is a net amount, without any 
drawback whatever in the shape of expenses; and last year sixty-two 
of these fees, or one thousand three hundred and two pounds, passed 
into the pocket of Mr. Coleman. ; 

Now, if the College practice, as it is called, means anything, it cer- 
tainly must include a description of each disease, its probable cause, 
its character, the remedies usually employed, and the intention with 
which‘ each is exhibited; and surely these details should be given by 
Mr. Coleman, or by competent persons at his expense, and under his 
_ immediate direction and superintendence. But what is the fact? Why, 

that Mr. Sewell, who is called by Mr. Coleman the Professor's 
Assistant and Demonstrator, but who calls himself Assistant Professor, 
and whose whole practical knowledge is bounded by what he. has 
acquired within the walls of the building at St. Pancras, now gives, in 
the theatre of that building, what he calls Lectures, and from which 
such of the pupils as do not pay a further fee to him, are EXCLUDED. 
I will not here inquire into the value of the matter of these lectures, 
but I mean to maintain, that the principle of demanding a second fee 
for the promulgation of that knowledge which ought to be imparted in 
return for the ample fee paid in the first instance, is decidedly wrong : 
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that such parcelling out of instruction, and augmentation of fees, is, 
in point of fact, a breach of good faith. That the fees so improperly 
received should be returned; and unless more extended instruction is 
afforded to the pupil, so far from increasing expense, the amount of 
fee received by Mr. Coleman ought rather to be diminished. 
Freperick C. CHERRY. 
Clapham, January, 1828. 


ON DIURETIC MEDICINES FOR HORSES. 


- Havine treated at large on the subject of aloes in our last number, 
as being the purgative most usually employed in veterinary practice, 
we consider it nexpedient, at the present time, to proceed further with 
the description of this class of drugs, as the remainder are of minor im- 
portance, and comparatively but little used. But we propose, at a 
future period, to give a full description of them, and show how far they 
may be practically useful. 

We'shall now enter on the consideration of the next most. useful 
class, viz. Diuretics, so called from their action on the kidneys, by 
increasing the quantity of urine. 
~ There are numerous drugs which have this effet: and as they can 
almost always be resorted to with hittle danger of doing mischief, and 
certainty of operation, so they will be found of great use in many 
derangements of the system, and, in some diseases, of first rate importance. 

The drugs which are most commonly employed for this purpose, are 
resin, nitre, turpentine, the vegetable alkalies, and the different soaps, 
with many others, less to be depended upon, and more dangerous in 
their effects. We shall now proceed to give directions for the best 
manner of administering these remedies, whether separately or con-- 
jointly, as well as to point out the disorders in which they are most 
beneficial. | 

In most inflammatory disorders, diuretics will be found highly useful, 
after the more active treatment of bleeding, &c. has been resorted to; 
and, in some very slight cases, they may occasionally be trusted to 
alone, when, by increasing the urinary secretions, the system is re- 
lieved. 

In that frequent and troublesome disease, grease, diuretics are pre- 
eminently valuable ; and when properly administered and assisted by 
appropriate external applications, they seldom fail to effect a cure. 

The drugs just mentioned, combined in proper proportions, are more 
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effectual than if given separately; and as they are of a peculiarly 
manageable nature, may be administered in balls, drinks, or as powders, 
mixed with bran mashes or corn; a few select forms for which we now 
subjoi. | 

Diuretic Ball (strong). 

Yellow resin. 

Nitre (nitrate of potassa), in powder, each half an ounce. 

Common turpentine. | 

Common yellow soap, each two drachms. 

Oil of juniper, ten or twenty drops: form into a ball; if found to be 
too soft, asuflicient quantity of liquorice-root powder, or linseed meal, 
can be added. 

This ball may be given every other day, or once or twice a-week, 
as required. 

Diuretic Ball (mild). 

Yellow resin, half an ounce. 

Nitre, three drachms to half an ounce, both in powder. 

Yellow soap, two drachms: form into a ball; a little treacle or 
honey may be added, if required. ‘ 


Diuretic Powder. 
Yellow resin. _ 
Nitre, each halfan ounce ; mix. 
This powder may be given every day in bran mash. 


Diuretic Drink (strong). 


Common turpentine, half an ounce to six drachms. 

Common yellow soap, two to three drachms. 

- Oil of juniper, half a drachm to a drachm: rub these well together 
in a mortar, then add solution of subcarbonate of potash (oil of tartar), 
two or three drachms ; nitre, half an ounce; and then, gradually, a pint 
of warm gruel or water, for a drink. : 

Diuretic Drink (mild). 

Glauber salts (sulphate of soda), four to twelve ounces. — 

Nitre, half an ounce to one ounce. 

Warm eruel or water, one pint: dissolve, for a drink. 

Active and stimulating diuretics will be highly improper in inflamma- 
tion of the kidneys or bladder, and ought never to be resorted to in 
such cases. : | 

There are other drugs used as diuretics, though uncertain in their 
operation, and some that are very dangerous; but these will be alluded 
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to hereafter: of the first description are some of the neutral salts, cream 
of tartar (supertartrate of potash), and squills; of the latter are cor- 
rosive sublimate (oxymuriate of mercury), fox-glove, or digitalis, and 
tobacco. Oil of juniper, in its pure state, is a very good diuretic, but 
the high price, when genuine, prevents it being much used; the article 
mostly sold for the genuine one, is oil of turpentine, with a small por- 
tion of the true oil mixed with it. 

Resin, when purchased im powder, is very commonly mixed with 
whiting or chalk, and, although a cheap drug, cannot always be 
depended upon ; this addition is made for the purpose of preventing its 
caking together, and the practitioner will therefore, always do well to 
powder his own resin. : 

Colchicum root is also a diuretic, and a useful medicine in some 
diseases, but great care is required in drying it, &c., as well as the 
period of the year at which it ought to be dug up ; from neglect of these 
circumstances, much uncertainty and discredit have been attached to 
this drug: we therefore propose to treat at large on it, and its effects 
on animals, in a future number. 


EXPERIMENTS ON THE RE-PRODUCTION OF 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS. — 


BY MR. CH. GIRON DE BUZAREURGUES, 
Corresponding Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences. 


‘THE experiments alluded to, and of which a brief notice was read 
to the Academy on the 2d April, 1827, had, for their object, to deter- 
mine the means by which, in sheep, the number of male or female 
lambs could be diminished or increased, according to the wishes of the 
proprietor of the flock. ae 

The experiment is stated by its author in this manner: To divide a 
Jlock of ewes into two equal parts, and to cause to be produced, by 
one half of the flock so divided, a greater number of males or of females 
than in the other, according to the choice of the proprietors. This ob- 
ject seems to have been effected, in the present instance, by a selection 
of the ram or male; for it would appear, that if the male be very 
young, there will be produced more females than males, and vice 
versa; that is, in order to obtain a greater proportion of male lambs to. 


the females, the ram must be four or five years of age.—Ananal. des 
Se. Nat. 
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ANATOMY OF THE DOMESTIC CAT. 


To the Editor of the Farrier and NATURALIST. 

Sines, Hi | , , 
TuE science of Comparative Anatomy being so beautiful and. inte- 
vesting, I have been induced to transmit. the accompanying paper, 
containing a few anatomical facts (unnoticed by, authors) -con- 
rected with the anatomy of the domestic cat, which, perhaps, may 
not be uninteresting to your readers. These observations I shall occa- 
sionally transmit to you, as they occur; and trust that gentlemen will 
be induced to follow my example, and inform us of the peculiarities 
they may notice, whenever the animal differs from the standard of the 
Almighty’s works—man. Should you deem this worth a place in your 
valuable journal, | | : 

I remain, Sir, yours, obediently, 
~ H.W. DewuHourst. 


24, Sidmouth Street, Gray’s Inn Lane, — 
January 20, 1828. | 


UNNOTICED FACTS CONNECTED WITH THE ANATOMY OF 
THE DOMESTIC CAT. 


It is not my intention, in this paper, to give a minute description of 
the anatomy of this animal, but merely to notice a few anatomical 
facts; and at the same time I beg to call the attention of the student 
to so delightful a study. J have to regret, that every student is not com- 
pelled, by the proper authorities, to devote a short period to the ana- 
tomy of the domestic animals, and more especially when there unfor- 
tunately happens to be a scarcity of human subjects. Without any 
further preface, I shall commence with the 

Bones. A peculiarity exists in the parietal bones of this animal, 
viZ. an osseous process on its internal surface, extending about one- 
third of an inch into the cavity of the cranium; this, with the process 
from the opposite bone, divides the cerebral cavity into two distinct 
portions, viz. the larger or anterior, containing the cerebrum ;_ the 
lesser or posterior, the cerebellum. This septum being analogous to, 
and answering all the purposes of, the tentortum of the human subject, I 
have named it the ¢entorial process of the parietal bone. The os 
ethmoidale is very beautiful, the cells bemg horizontal. 


F 
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In the internal condyle of the os érachiz, is the foramen generally 
found in carnivorous animals, for the passage of the brachial artery. 

The Sternum is generally composed of five or six pieces, united 
together by cartilage. I only once saw the xyphoid cartilage ossified. 

The Rigs are thirteen pairs. 

The CaupaL VERTEBR#, or Tain, are twenty-three in number. 
This animal has no uvula. | 

The Aorta. A curious deviation from the human subject is found 
in this animal; only two arteries arise from the transverse arch, which 
is short, and assumes a conical appearance. The same is to be noticed 
im the dog and rabbit. The largest, or arteria imnominata trifurcates, 
gives off the right subclavian and two carotid arteries, while the left 
subclavian arises separately.* 

The Pertcarpium. This membrane is parkictty transparent. 

The Liver. This organ is composed of five lobes—three on the 
right side, two on the left; and the lobulus spigelii. 

The Gatt Briapper exhibits the usual appearance; the ductus 
communis choledochus is very tortuous, and can be seen terminating 
in the duodenum. 

The Kipneys. ‘There are no supra-renal glands attached to these 
organs. The renal veins ramify on the surface, on most animals of 
this class. The kidneys are not enveloped. 

There is no appendix vermiformis cceci.t 

The Coon is very short: there is no transverse arch. 


* The variations in the origin of these arteries, and also in their course, are 
more common, I believe, than many surgeons are aware, and who ought to be 
prepared to meet such, before they attempt any important operation. In my 
museum, I have a specimen from the cat, illustrating the above remark: also 
two from the human subject ;—one with four arising from the transverse arch, 
the left vertebral being the fourth; the other, which I believe to be unique, was 
presented me by an eminent anatomist. There are five arteries: viz.—the 
right subclavian, right and left carotids, left vertebral, and left subclavian. 1 
once saw a preparation, with only one artery arising from the arch, which gave 
off the usual number. 

+ This appendix is found in man and in the poo © but in no ile 
animal. “| 


AN ESSAY ON ANCIENT HORSE-SHOEING. 
BY JOHN BECKMANN, 
Public Professor of Eeonomy in the University of Gottingen. 
(Translated from the German.) ; 


Ir can be proved by incontestable evidence, that the ancient Greeks 
and Romans endeavoured, by means of some covering, to secure from 
injury the hoofs of their horses, and other animals of burden: but it is 
equally certain, that our usual shoes, which are nailed on, were in- 
vented much later. We are told by Aristotle and Pliny, that shoes 
were put upon camels in the time of war, and during long journeys ; 
and the former gives them the same name as that given to the shoes, or 
rather socks or soles, of the common people, which were made of strong 
ox-leather. When the hoofs of cattle, particularly oxen, had sustained 
any hurt, they were furnished with shoes made of some plant of the 
hemp kind, wove or plaited together. ‘These, indeed, were only a sort 
of chirurgical bandage; but such shoes were given, in particular, to 
mules, which, in ancient times, were employed more than at present for 
riding ; and it appears, by two instances of immoderate extravagance 
handed down to us by Roman writers, that people of rank caused these 
shoes to be made very costly. Nero, when he undertook short journeys, 

was drawn always by mules which had silver shoes ; and those of his 

wife, Poppa, had shoes of gold. The information of these authors, 
however, is not sufficient to enable us to conjecture how these shoes 
were made; but, from a passage of Dio Cassius, we have reason to 
think that the upper part only was formed of those noble metals; or 
that they were, perhaps, plaited out of thin slips. 

Ayrian also reckons these soles or shoes among the side fui 
of an ass. Xenophon relates that certain people of Asia were ac- 
customed, when the snow lay deep on the ground, to draw socks over 
the feet of their horses, as they would otherwise, he adds, have sunk up 
to the bellies in the snow. I cannot comprehend how their sinking 


among the snow could, by such means, have been prevented; and) [I 


am inclined rather to believe, that their feet were covered inthat manner — 
in order to save them from being wounded. The Russians, in some — 
parts, such as Kamtschatka, employ the same method in regard to 
the dogs which draw their sledges, or catch seals on the ice. They 
are furnished with shoes, which are bound round their feet, and which 
are so ingeniously made, that their claws project through small holes. 
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The shoes of the Roman cattle must have been very ill fastened, as 
they were so readily lost in stiff clay; and it appears that they were 
not used during a whole journey, but were put on either in miry places, 
or at times when pomp, or the safety of the cattle, required it: for we 
are informed by Suetonius, that the coachman of Vespasian once stopped 
on the road to put on the shoes of his mules. ~ 

The reason why mention of these shoes on horses occurs so seldom, 
undoubtedly is, because, at the time when the before-quoted authors 
wrote, mules and asses were more employed than horses, as has been. 
already remarked by Scheffer and others. Artemidorus speaks of a: 
shod horse, and makes use of the same expressions employed in regard 
to other cattle. Wimkelmann has described a cut stone in the collec- 
tion of Baron Stosch, on which is represented the figure of a man hold- 
ing up one foot ofa horse, while another, kneeling, is employed in fasten- 
ing on ashoe. ‘These are all the proofs of horses being shod among 
the ancients with which I am acquainted. That they were never shod 
in war, or, at any rate, that these socks were not sufficient to defend 
the hoof from injury, seems evident from the testimony of various 
authors. When Mithridates was besieging Cyzicus, he was obliged to 
send his cavalry to Bithynia, because the hoofs of the horses were en- 
tirely spoiled. and worn out. In the Latin translation, it is added, that 
this was occasioned by the horses not having shoes; but there are no. 
such words in the original, which seems rather to afford a strong proof 
that, in the army of Mithridates, there was nothing of the kind. The 
case seems to have been the same in the army of Alexander ;. for we 
are told by Diodorus Siculus, that, with uninterrupted marching, the 
hoofs of his horses were totally broken and destroyed. An instance of 
the kind is to be found in Cinnamus, where the cavalry were obliged 
to be left behind, as they had suffered considerably in the hoofs; an 
evil, says the historian, to which horses are often liable. 

From what has been said, I think I may venture to draw this con- 
clusion, that the ancient Greek and Roman cavalry had not always, or 
in common, a covering for the hoofs of their horses, and that they were 
not acquainted with shoes like those used at present, which are nailed 
on. In the remains of ancient sculpture, among the ruins of Persepo- 
lis, on Trajan’s pillar, those of Antonius, Marcus Aurelius, and many 
others, no representation of them is to be found; and one can never 
suppose that the artists designedly omitted them, as they have imitated, 
“with the utmost minuteness, the shoes of the soldiers, and the nails 
which fasten on the iron that surrounds the wheels of carriages. The 
objection, that the artists have not represented the shoes then in use, 
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and that, for the same reason, they might have omitted shoes such as 
ours, though common, is of no weight; for the former were used only 
very seldom; they were not given to every horse : and when they were 
drawn over the hoof and made fast, they had an awkward. appearance, 
which would not have been the case with iron shoes like those of the 
moderns. A basso-relievo, it is true, may still be seen in the Mattei 
Palace at Rome, on which is represented a hunting-match of Gallienus, 
and where one of the horses has a real iron shoe on one of his fect. 
From this circumstance; Fabretti infers that the use of horse-shoes is of 
the same antiquity as that piece of sculpture; but Winkelmann has re- 
marked, that this foot is not ancient, and that it has been added by a 
‘modern artist. | | 

I will readily allow, that proofs drawn from an object not being men- 
tioned in the writings of the ancients, are of no great importance, and — 
that they may be even very often false. I am, however, of opinion, what- 
ever may be said to the contrary, that Polybius, Xenophon in his book 
on riding and horsemanship, Julius Pollux in his Dictionary, where he 
mentions fully every thing that relates to horse-furniture and riding- 
equipage, and the authors who treat on husbandry and the veterinary 
art, could not possibly have omitted to take notice of horse-shoes, had 
they been known at those periods when they wrote. Can we suppose 
that writers would be -silent respecting the shoeing of horses, had it 
been practised, when they speak so circumstantially of the breeding and 
rearing of these animals, and prescribe remedies for the diseases and 
accidents to which they are liable? On account of the danger which 
arises from horses being badly shod, the treatment of all those disorders 
to which they are incident has been committed to farriers; and is it in 
the least probable, that this part of their employment should have been 
entirely forgotten by Vegetius and the rest of the ancients who studied 
the nature and maladies of cattle? They indeed speak seldom, and not 
very expressly, of the ancient shoes put on horses; but this is not to be 
wondered at, as they had little occasion to mention them, because they 
gave rise to no particular infirmity. Where they could be of no utility, they 
have recommended them; which plainly shows that the use of them was 
not then common. Gesner remarks very properly, that Sycinus, in 
Lucian, who was unacquainted with riding, when enumerating the 
many dangers to which he might be exposed by mounting on horse- 
back, speaks only of being trod under the feet of the cavalry, without 
making any mention of the injury to be apprehended from iron shoes. 
To be sensible, however, of the full force of this argument, one must 
read the whole passage. Many of the ancient historians, also, when 
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they speak of armies, give an account of all those persons who were most 
necessary in them, and of the duties which they performed ; but farriers 
are not even mentioned. When it was necessary for the horses to have 
shoes, each rider put them upon his own; no person, in particular, were 
requisite for that service: but had shoes, such as those of the moderns, 
been then in use, the assistance of farriers would have been indispen- 
sable. | 

As our horse-shoes were unknown to the ancients, they employed the 
utmost care to procure horses with strong hoofs ;* and, for the same 
reason, they tried every method possible to harden the hoofs, and to ren- 
-derthem more durable. Precepts for this purpose may be found in 
Xenophon, Vegetius, and other authors. It, indeed, appears wonder- 
ful:to us, that the use of iron shoes should have remained so long un- 
known; but it was certainly a bold attempt to nail a piece of iron, for 
the first time, under the foot of a horse; and I firmly believe that there 
are many persons at present, who, had they never seen such a thing, 
would doubt the possibility of it if they heard it mentioned, Horse- 
shoes, however, are not absolutely necessary ; horses, in many countries, 
are scarce, and, in some, they are not shod even at present. This is still 
the case in Ethiopia, in Japan, and in Tartary. In Japan, shoes, such 
as those of the ancients, are used. Iron shoes are less necessary in’ 
places where the ground is soft and free from stones; and it appears to 
me very probable, that the practice of shoeing became more common as 
the paving of streets was increased. There were paved highways, in- 
deed, at a very early period, but they were a long time scarce, and 
were only to be found in opulent countries. But when roads covered 
with gravel were almost. everywhere constructed, the hoofs of the 
horses would have soon been destroyed without iron shoes; and the pre- 
servatives before employed would have been of very little service. 

(To be continued.) 


* The prophet Isaiah, chap. v. ver. 28, to make the enemy appear more ter- 
rible, says, ‘‘ The hoofs of their horses shall be counted like flint ;?’ and Jere- 
_ miah, chap. xlvii. ver. 3, speaks of the “noise of the stamping of the hoofs of the 
_ strong horses ;”? and Ezekiel also says, chap. xxvi. ver. 11, ‘‘ With the hoofs of his 
horses shall he tread down all thy streets.””? And in Judges, chap. v. ver. 22, we 
find the following allusion—‘ Then were the horses’ hoofs broken by the means 
of the prancings, the prancings of their mighty ones.’’ | 
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ANIMAL PHRENOLOGY.* 


Explanation of the Plate. 


Philoprogenitiveness, or Love of Offspring. (No. 2) Fig. 8. 9 
Combativeness, courage in animals, large, and full. (No. 5) Figs. yp 3. 
Ditto, small or deficient. | (No. 5) Figs. 1, 4. 

Benevolence in man}; site or good temper, in animals, large and full. 
{No. 13) Figs. 1, 3. 

Deficient in meekness, bad tempered, or-vicious. (No. 13) Figs. 2, 4. 


Tur doctrine of the special manifestations or indications of the 
mind, has been admirably divided by Dr. Spurzheim, into two 
‘Orders ; which are again subdivided into Genera, as follows :— 


‘Order I.—Feelings, or Affective Faculties, contain 2 Genera. 


Genus 1.—Propensities. 


"These are common both to man and animals. 


1. Amativeness. 

2. Philoprogenitiveness. 
3. Inhabitiveness. 

4, Adhesiveness. 

5 Combativeness. 

6. Destructiveness. 

@. Secretiveness. — 

8. Acquisitiveness. 

9. Constructiveness. 


1. Amativeness. 


This organ will generally be found much larger, in proportion, in 
males than females, particularly among animals; the seat of this organ 


* For full information on the science of Phrenology, we refer our readers to 
Dr. Spurzheim’s very able works. A plaster cast, with the marked organs, or 
numbered, will be indispensable, as well as animal skulls. A cast of the head of 
the celebrated Ecurpsz may now be obtained of Mr. Deville, 367, Strand. , 
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is the cerebellum. Those who wish to distinguish the peculiar develope- 
ments of the cerebellum in various animals, by the shape and size of | 
the neck, should be acquainted with the ordinary forms of the cere- 

bellum in mammiferous animals and birds in general. The cerebellum 

of birds is single, and resembles the vermiform process of the cere- 

bella of quadrupeds, which present lateral parts in addition to the 

vermiform process. 

The bull and ox will furnish us with an aN of the difference be- 
tween these organs; in the former it will be found large, and in the 
latter small, in consequence of castration; the organ, not being excited, ’ 
becomes either stationary or diminishes: the latter may be observed in 
old bulls after castration, when the cerebellum becomes less, and. the 
bull takes much more the appearance of an ox than he had before. | 


2. Philoprogenitiveness—Love of Offspring. 
_ This organ will often be found large in animals: particularly the mare, 
which is well known to be much attached to her. colt, has the organ 
large, see No. (2), fig. 3; and this enlargement will often enable those 
who are well acquainted with the part, to distinguish a mare from a 
horse, without any other difference. This organ is very large in monkeys, 
who, it has been observed, have a strong attachment to their progeny. 


3. Inhabitiveness. 


Some animals are partial to high situations, and dwell principally on 
mountains and rocks; and in all those we find.the organ large: the 
chamois, wild goat, &c. will furnish us with examples. Other animals 
prefer low places or plains; this we see in deer, hares, rats, kc. : 
thus, one species of rats live in canals, cellars, and such like places; 
another gets into the upper part of buildings, high lofts, &c. Some, 
again, seek the water from their first existence, as the turtle and duck. 
Amongst birds we also find some species hover in the upper regions, 
and others, though equally good flyers, keep principally near the ground:- 
some build their nests at the tops of trees, some on the ground. The 
domestic cat affords us an instance of inhabitiveness ; seldom going far 
from the house or its dwellmg, and enaving a large manifestation of 
this organ. 


4. Adhesiveness, or Attachment. 


This organ we find in some animals very largely developed, more 
‘particularly i in the dog; numerous proofs of which are daily before us. 
The fox, also, gives us .a. strong instance of this faculty, he being at- 
tached to his mate for life. Some birds, also, afford good examples of 
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it, as the magpie, jay, pigeon, and dove. | These always continue in 
. pairs, and, on examination, will be found to have these organs large. 


“6. Cage HC in Animals. 


This is a propensity differing in its degrees, in animals as well as 
inman. Some animals are never known to fight, while others are seek- 
ing every opportunity to engage, and appear fond of it. Rabbits are 
known to be more bold and courageous than hares; and some dogs are 
more prone to fight than others, and are constantly watching an oppor- 
tunity to attack, while others again invariably run away. , 

Courageous animals have the head behind, and - between the ears, 
very large. (See No. (5) figs. 2, 3.) 

In the horse this will be found a sure criterion by which to judge 
whether he is shy and fearful, or bold, determined, and persevering. 

_ In dogs, the same thing is to be observed, by referring to the plate 
and figures. | 

In game-cocks we also find the same appearance; and some jockeys, 
and cock and dog-jighters, have heretofore been acquainted with these 
circumstances, from noticing the largeness of the parts ; but it was the 
phrenologist that laid down the principle. 


6, Destructiveness—The ‘Propensity to Destroy. 


The skulls of carnivorous and herbivorous animals, on inspection, 
exhibit a striking difference, which may be seen by placing the skull of 
carnivorous animals horizontally, and tracmg a vertical line through 
the external ear, or meatus auditorius; when a great portion of the 
brain will be found situated behind that line; and the more the animal 
is carnivorous, the longer will the portion of brain be in that region, as 
well as being full nearly over the ear. 

The lion, tiger, wolf, cat, pole-cat, fox, and weasel, &e. will readily 
show the contrast, when compared with the deer, sheep, hare, rabbit, &e. 


7. Secretiveness—Propensity to Conceal, or Cunning. 


This organ may be denominated slyness in animals. It is situated 
just above the organ of destructiveness, and is found large and active 
in some animals. 

The fox is very careful not to be observed; the dog frequently hides 
his bone ;. and the cat, when watching the mouse, does not stir a limb. 


8. p Peseta propensity to Covet or Acquire. 


This organ is much more active in man than in animals; but a 
variety of instances are well known, and clearly prove that animals 
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also possess it. Magpies and ravens carry, away and hide things, 
which they cannot eat or make use of. Certain dogs prefer bad meat 
which they steal, to good meat given to them. Herds of animals, for 
instance the chamois, are known to occupy one district, and drive away 
all others who may attempt'to encroach on them; thereby showing a 
possession. Some again lay up stores, as the squirrel, &c. | 


9. Constructiveness—The Organ of Construction. 


This is a very powerful and active organ in man, and also in some 
animals; and in the skulls of the beaver, marmot, and field-mouse, we 
find a striking difference in this part, when compared with those 
animals which do not build or construct. Likewise we see a difference, 
in the same part, between the rabbit which burrows, and the hare that 
does not. . 

It is by the activity of this" organ, that the bird builds its nest, the 
beaver his hut, and the rabbit makes his burrow. 


Genus II.—Sentiments. 
These sentiments are common to man, and partly to animals. 


10. Self-Esteem. 

11. Love of Approbation. 
12. Cautiousness. 

13. Benevolence (in animals, meekness. ) 
14. Veneration. 

15. Firmness. | 

16. Conscientiousness. 

17. Hope. | 

18. Marvellousness. 

19. Ideality. 

20. Gaiety, or Mirthfulness. 
21. Imitation. | 


10. Self-Esteem, or Pride. 


This organ, extremely active in man, and commonly called pride, — 
is-also found in some animals, and is often to be noticed in the horse. 
An anecdote of a horse is related, that belonged to Bonaparte, who 
would show considerable marks of pride and pleasure, when he was 
carrying the emperor, that were not to be observed ‘when his groom, 
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or an ordinary person, rode him. Other animals, sometimes, show 
this faculty. The peacock, and turkey-cock, are examples. 


11. Love of Approbation. 


Some animals are evidently sensible to caresses and flattery ; and, on 
the other hand, some others appear totally destitute of this sentiment. 

The horse, dog, and cat, and many other animals, are well known to 
be gratified and pleased, when noticed in a kind manner. We have 
observed some horses quite as much pleased with our notice, as the 
coachman has been by praising the appearance of his horses, or his 
manner of managing or driving them. 


12. Co utiousnese. 


Certain animals are very timid and circumspect, as the deer tribe, 
&c.; and are in the habit of placing sentinels to warn them of their 
danger. ‘This may be seen in the chamois, also in cranes, starlings, 
bustards, and geese. This precaution cannot be the result of intellec- 
tual combination; but is accomplished, in all probability, by natural 
organic arrangements. 

Animals which seek their food by night, have the upper and lateral 
part of the head posteriorly more developed than those which go 
about during the day. 
~ Bats have the head large posteriorly. 


13. Benevolence in Man—Meekness in Animals. 


This organ can easily be proved, by referring to animals, either in 
comparing different species, or different individuals of the same species. 
Some kinds of animals are naturally meek, as the deer, sheep, &c. ; 
while others are wild, savage, and mischievous: some horses, cows, 
dogs, &c. are meek and familiar ; and some individuals of the same kind 
are vicious, and bite, kick, &e. 

In the different tribes of monkeys, we find this prea varying, and 
their dispositions always according. 

The good-tempered and mild animal will have that part of the fore- 
head, which corresponds to the organ of benevolence in man, elevated 
and prominent; and, on the contrary, the vicious or ill-tempered will 
have a depression, or hollow; and as these are more or less developed, 


so will the tempers of the animals vary. (See No. (18) figs. 1, 2, 3, 4.) 
(To be continued. ) 
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ON THE SCAB, OR SHAB; 
A DISEASE FREQUENT AMONG SHEEP. 

"Tus is a disease of the skin, to which sheep are liable; the signs 
of its approach usually to be observed are, that the animal does not 
feed, is very restless and impatient, rubbing itself against rails, gates, 
banks, stones, or any thing it can get near; and in some instances they 
tear off the wool with their teeth. On parting the wool, the skin is seen 
to have a red, fretted appearance, emitting a peculiar ichor, which 
afterwards hardens into a scurf, or small scabs: the wool likewise 
becomes foul, and falls off prematurely ; the animal ceases to grow, or 
loses flesh, pines away, and, if not cured, at length smks under the 
continual irritation occasioned by this disease. As in all the complaints 
of this nature, considerable difference of opinion exists as to its cause 
and nature. Some authors contend that it is produced by a general 
cause, operating on the system through the blood, and showing its 
effects in the extreme vessels which form the skin; whilst others 
attempt to show, that it is occasioned by small animalcule, which enter 
the skin, and produce the eruption, consequent irritation, and itching : 
others again contend that it is a disease peculiar to the skin, and pro- 
pagated from one animal to another by a contagious fluid, and BAUR 
for its production the actual contact of matter. 

In this respect, it appears to be much of the same nature as the 
mange in horses and dogs, and it therefore becomes highly proper to 
remove and separate any of the flock, as soon as they are known to 
be diseased. , ! | 

There are several remedies used as cures for this troublesome 
malady, but the one most usually employed is mercury, in the shape of 
ointment; to be applied with the finger, between the wool along the 
back and down each shoulder. , 

The following is the ointment used and recommended, as being 
the most effectual, by the late Sir Joseph Banks :— 

Quicksilver, one pound. 

- Venice turpentine, and common olive oil, each half a pound. 

Rub the quicksilver and turpentine together in a mortar, till well 
mixed; then add the oil, and_ four pounds of lard: mix well into an 
ointment for use. ; 


STOMACHS OF ANIMALS. 


It is only among mammiferous animals, and of these among: her- 
bivorous ones, that truly ruminating species oceur—viz. those which 
first imperfectly chew and swallow their food, and subsequently return 
it through the cesophagus, in small quantities at a time, to the mouth, 
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there to be thoroughly masticated, and then swallowed a second time. 
For this purpose ruminating animals have a peculiar disposition of the 
teeth; the molar teeth are intersected by serrati, form transverse fur- 
rows, and the crowns are not placed horizontally, but incline obliquely ; 
so that, in the upper jaw, the outer side is highest, and, in the lower, 
that next the tongue: hence they have the lower jaw small, and admit- 
ting of considerable lateral motion ; by which, as is evident to the sight, 
the mechanism of this part of the egw ar function in qhesiop is 
executed. 

In those ruminants which are also cloven-footed, the fourfold sto- 
mach, with its remarkable structure and mechanism, contributes to this 
object. The food, when first swallowed, and in a half crude state, 1s 
received into the immense first stomach, as into a store-house, in which 
it is only a little softened; from it small portions of the food are suc-) 
cessively taken up by the second stomach, which appears merely an 
appendage to the first, and propelled a second time through the gullet 
into the mouth. In the next place, the food, after having been again 
chewed, is carried, by a particular groove, direct from the gullet mto’ 
the third stomach, without passing through the two first ; lastly, it 1s 
transmitted to be completely digested in the fourth, which approaches 
the most closely to the stomach of other mammiferous animals. 

In some herbivorous animals, as in the horse, the stomach has an 
uniform appearance externally, but, internally, it is divided into two 
portions by its internal membrane ; that of the left side hemg continu- 
ous with the epidermis of the cesophagus, and that of the right with the 
lining membrane of the duodenum. 


To the Editor of the Farrier and NATURALIST. 
SIR ; | | 

AutHouGH I have no pretensions to the title of a “ knowing one,” 
or to be “ concerned with horses,” yet, perhaps, no man rejoices more 
that a work has at length appeared, exclusively devoted to the con- 
sideration of Domestic Animals, than myself; because I have been, for 
a long time, an attentive observer of their wrongs and sufferings, and 
lamented that no channel was open, through which they might meet 
redress, and the true interests of mankind, in their use, be fairly ad- 
vocated and explained. And although your chief object may be to 

extend the bounds of Vetermary Science, I sincerely hope you will 
- not neglect the favourable opportunity which such a publication affords 
for ameliorating the general condition of our dumb servants, by calling 
the public attention to the unheeded loss which they sustain, through 
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the present system of abusive treatment which prevails in the stable 
and on the road, which, in particularly flagrant instances, has often 
: brought down the partial censure of humane writers, but never, as a 
system, met that full exposure and reprobation that it loudly calls for. 

What must be the first reflection of a feeling mind, on reading that 
interesting article in your last number, entitled —“ Proof of the natural 
Age of the Horse,” in which it is coolly stated that this may be from 
thirty to forty years, but “ that the abuse and unnatural treatment he 
experiences, shorten that period generally one-half, and frequently two- 
thirds?” Is this an act to be lightly passed over? Is not the reflection 
appalling ? and does it not proclaim more intelligibly than a thousand 
words of reasoning, the amount of the wrongs, and the extent of that 
misery which can cause such a result, of which, I dare to say, that 
thousands of those who profess to love horses are wholly unaware ? 
Are we to understand, Mr. Editor, that you have no plan to offer— 
no measures to propose, which will prevent the continuance of such an 
abominable evil, or lessen this enormous waste of animal life? at 
least, let us hope that the simple knowledge of the fact will awaken 
the attention and sympathy, as well as the interests, of those who are 
best capable of providing a remedy; they may palliate, if they cannot 
remove, the causes which lead to such a shameful breach of humanity. 
At present, men are far from viewing this subject in a clear or proper 
light; if they did, where would be the necessity of Martin’s Act, to 
enforce the duty of humanity ? or why does that Act call forth derision, 
instead of public support? It is to be regretted indeed, and perhaps 
it is wrong, that laws should be had recourse to for such a purpose ; 
for to punish crimes as well as creeds, is only to perpetuate them. 
I would rather see kind usage of brutes result from well directed efforts 
to redress their injuries, and the influence of a better spirit than 
the terror of offending against the laws; and to raise and foster this 
generous feeling—to make the owners of horses see their advantage 
consists in kinder measures—will, I trust, be a leading object of your 
Journal,—an object which will render it respected and useful, and 
open a wide field of interesting matters to a numerous class of readers 
likemyself, who delight in anything which proposes te promote the 
comfort and welfare of these invaluable creatures. 

Thus far I am borne out by plain reason; and without any assump- 
tion of jockey knowledge, perhaps I may be permitted to make another 
general remark or two on a popular error, or rather inadvertence in 
judging, which is very common among gentlemen who being often ex- 
ceedingly precise and careful in the*treatment of their own horses, and 
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seeing their friends the same, are induced to say and believe, that how- 
ever animals may be ill used by the lower classes, and in more menial 
service, nothing can be more comfortable than the situation of a large 
proportion of them,—better by far than many poor people; as for the 
hackney-coach horses, poor devils! they are used to it. Now, a sort of 
amateurship (if the word is allowable) has made me acquainted, 
though a confirmed pedestrian, with many individual horses, and led 
me to trace them, with a careful assiduity, through each changing ser- 
vice, to the hands of the knacker. J have watched them on the down- 
hill of life; I have seen the prancing steed sold from the service of his 
gentle master, and marked the subsequent “ gradations in his fate ;” 
and in so many instances, that I am brought to the opinion that all the 
over-weening attention he experiences in early life, is only an aggrava- 
tion of his future sufferings. When young, he is caressed and pam- 
pered, well fed, clothed, and cared for; but no sooner has he attained 
maturity, than, from lameness or accident, he is disposed of, and gentle 
exercise gives place to a state of almost unceasing labour : he is now a 
machine, not presumed to have feeling, to go, or to break. A short 
time suffices to render him unfit even for this; and he sinks into baser 
hands, who, in the purchase, calculate with practical precision on the 
residue of life, and the probable powers of endurance which yet remain. 
Behold him now exposed to every kind of violence and ill-treatment, 
subject often to hunger, cold, and the inclemency of the seasons, with- 
out even the pity of the world in his favour; because he is an old horse, 
they say, and of little value. Such is the hard fate of the larger num- 
ber of horses; it is erroneous to suppose that any are well treated; for it 
is clearly the wrong side of humanity to breed up an animal in ease 
and luxury, and then permit him to be gradually, yet prematurely, de- 
stroyed by this cruel system. I look at those miserable objects, the 
hackney-coach and cabriolet horses, with a feeling much like that. with 
which we view a decayed gentleman, who is obliged, from misfortunes, 
to labour in his latter days. They have all seen better times, and have 
to blame mankind for their infirmities, which are now made matter of 
derision, and used as apologies for abuse. , 
They have my fullest sympathy, but, Mr. Editor, it is you who must 
render them effectual service; and if the insertion. of this rambling 
letter can rouse your professional readers to consider the subject more 
attentively than heretofore, every purpose for which it was written will 
be accomplished. : 
| Your obedient Servant, 
| AN OBSERVER. 
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ON THE USE OF THE CHLORATE OF SODA, AND 
CHLORATE OF LIME, 


As Remedies for Gangrenous Tumors which occur in Horses 
and Cattle, and for disinfecting and purifying Stables. 
BY A. G. LABARRAQUE, A FRENCH CHEMIST. 


In the gangrenous tumors which horses and cattle are subject to, 
in that disease which in this country is popularly called Distemper, 
and, by the cognoscenti, Epidemic* Disease, but more properly, by 
the French, named Epizootic Disease, from the Greek words, epz upon, 
goon an animal,t M. Labarraque strongly recommends the Chlorate 
of Soda, on the authority of M. Bouley, jun., Veterimarian, whose 
remarks on the use of this preparation, in . treatment.of gangrenous 
tumors, we here insert. 

“ All veterinary surgeons who have used. setons in the treatment of 
horses with epizootic diseases, must have remarked that these means 
were almost always useless, and oftentimes dangerous.. I have, in 
particular, observed eight carbunculous tumors, which had been the 
result of their application: five of the animals affected died;. the 
other three were cured. The five first were treated by cauterization, 
and by the administration of antiseptics; and the other. three by the 
same ee with the addition of the chlorate of soda of MM. Labar- 
ragque.”’ 

M. Bouley, jun. eee olments the chlorate of soda to be applied o on 
pledgets of tow to the tumors, or by injection. 

Messrs. Dupuy, Giraud, jun., and Vatel, Professors at. sae I Pook 
D’Alfort,” and Berger, Veterinarian of the “ Garde du Corps,” have 
equally proved the properties of the chlorate in these affections, accord- 
ing to M. Labarraque; and he further states, on the authority of 
Messrs. Bouley, jun., and Vatel, that this liquid speedily destroys the 
foetid odour exhaling from tumors, facilitates the separation of 
eschares, and appears to be a powerful antiseptic. 


On the use e of the Chlorate of Soda, for disinfecting and 
purifying stables, M. Labarraque gives the following directions : — 
The chlorate of soda may be of great use for purifymg and dis- 


¢ A word not applicable to animals in any sense whatever, being compared of 
two Greek words—Epi upon, demos the people. 


+ Consequently a very appropriate term, as*being applicable to all animals. 
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infecting unhealthy stables, and those which have been inhabited by 
sick horses. It should be used in the following manner:—A bottle of 
concentrated chlorate of soda is to be put into a pail of clear water, and 
the mixture stirred: a strong brush, or a birch broom, is to-be dipped 
into the chlorate water, and immediately rubbed, with great force, over 
the walls, manger, rack, and generally throughout the whole stable : this 
done, all the parts which have been brushed with the chlorate, are to 
be washed with clean water: lastly, finish the operation by brushing 
the parts again with the chlorate, in the same manner as painters give 
a second coat. A stable of forty-feet in length, by twelve in width, 
and ten in height, requires four bottles of concentrated chlorate.. Kach 
bottle should be diluted in ten or twelve quarts of soft water. From 
this we can judge that one bottle will be sufficient for a stable of three 
or four horses. bio. 

The disinfection of the ‘stable being cpio the doors and 
windows should be left open for it to-dry; healthy horses may then 
reside in the stable without fear of being infected; yet, in a case of 
“ Eipizootica,’ we ought, as a prophylactic means, to sprinkle the 
stable, night and morning, with chlorated water, prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner :—A concentrated. bottle of chlorate is to be mixed in 
four or five pails of water, and the stable to be well sprinkled with 
this mixture: neither horses nor men will experience the least incon- 
venience from this mode of disinfection, and great advantages will be 
derived from the salubrity of the place. a a | 
' For washing horses, as is the custom when they are > nie dead iss 
fore placing them’ with healthy horsés, it would be well to substitute, 
for vinegar and water, a small quantity of chlorate and water, ‘pre- 
pared in the same manner as recommended for sprinkling. 

CuLorate oF LIME is athe recommended by the same author, as 
a disinfectant. 3 i i 
_ Those persons who may wish for further infenuaiialt on the siijdbt, 
or the mode of preparing the chlorate, can obtain it by referring to 
M. pers s treatise on the subject, or the sees neugin cide Mr. 
Scott. , 
N.B. That certain situations, as well as dee and confined i elec | 
when the air is impure, may produce disease in animals, we do not 
deny; but many very strongly doubt, if disease is ever communicated 
from one animal to another by what is denominated infection; but are 
inclined to believe, that there must be an actual contact of matter 
positively conveyed from one subject to the other, and thereby con- 
mening a true contagious disease. | 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF THE PUPPY. 


THE puppy is an animal often mentioned, often seen, often com- 
plained of, but never yet accurately described. As the word puppy 
is not to be found in Linneus, it may be necessary to attempt a defi- 
nition. Puppy, then, is derived from the French powpée, which means 
either a whelp, or one of those pasteboard figures, which we see in the 
shops of fashionable hair-dressers, to exhibit their skill. It originally 
signified the whelp of a female dog, and at that time was known 
_Yather in kennels than in families ; but it is now understood as a spe- 
cies of human beings, differing from the rest of mankind in this respect, 
—that in them there is something internal, as well as external, to be 
looked at or expected; whereas, with the puppies, all is outside. When, : 
therefore, we speak of the head of a puppy, we are not speaking of 
that which contains the brain or intellect, but of a round empty knob, 
which has no other pre-eminence than that of being accidentally 
placed at the upper extremity of the body. . 

Puppies (from the above derivation of their name) came from 
France: but though puppies were originally the growth of that country, 
they may be cultivated with success in almost any; and it is pretty 
certain, that they have been made to thrive with as much success in 
London, as at Paris. In the account of this animal, I must correct 
myself, so far as to guard against the term’ cultvation, which is, 
strictly speaking, not applicable to them; on the contrary, they never 
flourish so well as when left to themselves, and kept free of all cul- 
tivation: those who have attempted cultivation, have either failed, or 
produced an animal of a quite different species. Cultivation and 
education are almost synonynous terms, and therefore equally improper 
m this case. 

At what time they were imported into this country it is not easy td. 
say, as they have been mentioned by writers for nearly two centuries 
past; but it is principally within the last that they have become do- 
mesticated, and that no place has been found entirely free from them. 
In the metropolis, the best specimens are to be seen; and next to that, 
in the principal cities, and in some towns on the sea coast, such as 
Brighton, &e.: but in the latter, they are chiefly in the summer; and it 
is only within these thirty years that ne have frequented those places 
at all. 
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The metropolis, notwithstanding, is the chief haunt of the species, 
and no public places are free from them. ‘The theatres, opera, con- 
certs, and riding-schools, the parks, and the most frequented streets, 
particularly St. James’s-street and Regent-street, often swarm with 
them. _ 

It was a long ‘time supposed that they were of the monkey kind ; 
in respect to chattering, they certainly resemble that animal. Their 
language is pronounced with the sanie kind of confused noise, and. 
what they say is equally sensible. They have also all the mischievous 
tricks of monkeys, and somewhat of their knack of imitating common 
actors, or taking off certain peculiarities; but in other respects they 
totally differ from the monkey, who is a far more faithful and affec- 
tionate animal, and fulfils the end of its creation more punctually than 
‘the puppy. Veracity; in matters of natural history, is of great im- 
portance, and therefore we have introduced this short comparison 
between the two animals. It is our present business to do justice to 
puppies, but it must not be at the expense of monkeys. 

We have already hinted that the puppy is an animal entirely out- 
side; strip him of that, and you have a mere nonentity, or what we 
may term the personification of nobody. It is in their skin, or outer 
covering, that they pride themselves, and by which they are principally 
known. On this account also it is, that they are so much encouraged 
by various descriptions of artizans, particularly tailors and barbers, 
who have acquired such a perfect knowledge of the genius of the 
animal, that they can alter its shape at pleasure; and do sometimes, for 
the entertainment of the public, produpe such extraordinary transform- 
_ ations as have been thought worthy of representation on the stage, and 
_ these are often exhibited by artists in the print-shops. 

It is common with natural historians to inquire into the use of animals 
they describe ; but this is a question which, in the case of puppies, 
would be attended with some difficulty, and no author has seriously 

made the attempt. In truth, the more we consider them, the more ; 
useless they appear. A great part of their time is consumed in sleep, 
or at least in bed, where they are to be found at the time when the 
rest of the world have completed half the business of the day. Jus- 
tice, however, requires me to add, what I have slightly hinted at 
already, viz. that they occasion a considerable consumption of broad- 

cloth and leather, particularly in the article of boots; but, on the 
other hand, they have occasioned a diminution in the demand for shoes 


and stockings ; none of these articles having, for many years, been 
@.2 
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-eonsidered as belonging to the puppy tribe. With regard to the pro- 
pagation of this animal, there are many difficulties and uncertainties.’ 
That they are capable of propagating their. own species, has been’ 
doubted ; and, indeed, they seldom marry: but, on the other hand, 
they are themselves said to be the produce of a cross-breed, composed 
of a fool and a fine lady. These produce puppies in abundance, and 
take great care in rearing them, till they have reached their fifteenth » 
or sixteenth year; after which their parents send them into the world 
to provide for themselves, and seldom take much care about them 
afterwards. They are not a very long-lived animal; they are gene- 
rally worn out. after they have been upon the town a few years; and 
very many of them, when they have arrived at the age of twenty-one, 
are caught by persons appointed for the purpose, and locked up in 
cages, of which there are several in and about the metropolis, partieu- 
larly in the Old Bailey and Bikes market, and a veal meet one in 
St. George’s Fields. vid : 

Some of them are not absolutely Selatadle ‘od many: persons, 
especially ladies, are particularly fond of them, preferring them to 
parrots and monkeys. Indeed, they are in some respects more docile | 
than these animals, and perform a greater number of droll and divert- 
ing tricks; some of them cannot only call a coach, but hand the com- 
pany into it, and pay for it afterwards. IN OM 
. Some of them can very cleverly defray the expense of a tavern bill, — 
and will present tickets for the opera or a concert, like a human being. 
Some, likewise, have been taught various games, although it must be 
confessed they play their cards but indifferently; yet, if they pull out 
their money readily and gracefully, it affords amusement to their an- 
tagonists. Others of them ride’ on horseback very expertly, and ac- 
quire a knowledge of the business of the elise se itt to that ‘of the 
most rational grooms and jockeys. 

When to this is added the chattering noise they make in ‘dite 
and the various actions which they are taught to mimic, it may be sup- 
- posed that, in general, they would be preferred to monkeys or par- 
rots; but there are many reasons why this should not be the case, and 
the principal reason is, that the expense of keeping them is enormous. 
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ON THE FQXTUS OF A POLYDACTYLOUS* HORSE, 
: HAVING THE © . 


TOES SEPARATED BY A MEMBRANE. 


BY M. G. ST. HILAIRE, MEMBER. OF THE INSTITUTE. 


Tur extremely brief notice of this rather singular specimen of a 
peculiar kind of deformity in the horse, scarcely furnishes a sufficiently 
accurate account to be submitted to our readers. It would seem that 
the distinguished naturalist, to whom we owe the publicity of the very 
singular specimen alluded to, having proceeded to the South of France, 
for the express purpose of conducting in safety to Paris the cameleopard, 
examined on his route whatever Museums existed ; -and in that belong- 
ing to the Veterinary School at Lyons, he met with the foetus, the pecu- | 
liar mal-conformation of whose feet gave rise to his brief notice. — 

For the benefit of those not sufficiently acquainted with the doctrines 
of comparative anatomy originally laid down by Aristotle, and like- 
wise in order to render M. St. Hilaire’s notice intelligible to the gene- 
rality of our readers, we shall very briefly state the osteology of the 
horse’s foot, and compare it with those of other animals, and with man.’ 

The pectoral extremities of the horse, or his fore legs, are. composed 
essentially of the same elements as the human arms; and the bones of 
each may be arranged and described in this way : 


In Man.| In Horse. 


ere ET 


comet 


{Bones of the 2 a! The clavicles are wanting. 
shoulder .. 
Do. arm ..-.e. 1 1 


3 Only when the animal is young; when 
Do. fore-arm..| 2 ; 


9 old, the ulna, which at all times, in 
the horse, is an imperfect bone, be- 
comes firmly united to the radius. 

The part of the limb corresponding to 
Do. carpus ....} 8 7 |< these bones, is very generally, but 
Ce very improperly, called the knee.. _ 
| i . § One complete, and two incomplete, 
ie ats al 5 ¢ imperfect, or.rudimentary. : 
Do. fingers....} 14 3 : 


. Many-fingered ; from two Greek words, signifying many, and finger. ‘ 
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The horse, then, has but a single toe or finger, and not three, as 
some anatomists have said. ‘The extremely imperfect and rudimentary 
metacarpal bones can never be called imperfect toes, in strict language ; 


_ nevertheless, they really constitute the elements of toes, which have 


been formed.in this imperfect and rudimentary manner, because they 
were not wanted for the safe progression of the animal; inasmuch as we 
apply this term to the short toes of the pig, which have a metacarpal and 
digital bones, are detached and protected by a nail, similar to the more 
perfect or longer ones. On the contrary, all that remains of such 


toes in the horse, are two small perfectly rudimentary metacarpal bones; 


there is not the slightest vestige of any digital bones or phalanges. 
It sometimes happens, as may be seen in Museums, that the imper- 


fect toes of certain animals (as in the pig, for example) occasionally 
are found perfect, or, in plain language, grow to the same length as the 


more perfect ones; and of this, we have seen one or two instances in 
the pig—all four toes being im these specimens of equal length and 
strength, or nearly so. 

Now, this seems to be the case with the foetus of the horse iis: 
scribed by M. St. Hilaire; and, if so, as we doubt not, is the only — 
instance recorded, unless we consider as ‘such the horse described by 
Suetonius, and said to have belonged to Cesar; but to enable us to ~ 
decide on this point, neither the description of Suetonius, nor of the 
French naturalist, will be found sufficiently minute. | 

M. St. Hilaire describes the foetus he examined to have been net 
eight-or nine months old. He states, that it is polydactylous only m 
the fore feet; and that the left foot has three toes nearly equal, but the 


right only two. ‘The toes are said to be connected by a membrane—a 


kind of periosteum insulating the metacarpal bones and toes, and even 
passing beyond them about six lines. Now, M. St. Hilaire imagines 
that this membrane extended to the envelopes of the placenta; but this 
is merely a conjecture, and one founded on hypothesis. 


REMARKABLE HYBRID. 


A CorresponpEnt of M. de Freussac has advertised him of _the 
production, at, Berlin, of an animal between a stag and a mare. The 


appearance of the creature is very singular ; the fore part being that 


of a horse, the hinder part that of a stag, but all the feet like those of 
ihe latter animal. From the intimacy of the same stag with another 


. mare, a second specimen 1s confidently anticipated. 
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AccommopateE, or Accommopation. In the sporting world, is 
to part a def, or to let a person go halves (that is to accommodate 
him) in a bet that is likely to come off successful.’ It is, also, in an 
ironical manner, to dedzeve a person when you are well assured he is 
uttering a lie; by observing, you Jedéeve what he is saying, merely 
to accommodate him. : 

Bane Ue (Whip). Quite the thing. Well done. Complete. 
Dashing. In a handsome style. A ie up cove; a dashing fellow 
who spends his money freely. To bang up prime; to bring your 
horses up in a dashing or fine style: as the swell’s rattler and prads 
are bang up prime; the gentleman sports an elegant carriage and 
fine horses. 

Banks’ Horse. A_ horse famous for playing tricks, the property 
of one Banks. It is mentioned mn Sir Walter Raleigh's History 
of the World, p.178; also by Sir Kenelm Digby and Ben Jonson. 
—Obsolete. : , , 

Barnac.tEe. An instrument like a pair of pineers, to fix on the 
noses of vicious horses whilst shoeing; also for gratuity pen to 
grooms, by the buyers and sellers of horses. 

BrcaLMED. His prad is becalmed; his horse is te up.. 

Bett, To Bear THe. An allusion to the fore-horse or leader of : 
a team, whose harness is commonly ornamented with a bell or bells. 
- Some suppose it a term borrowed from an ancient tournament, where 
the victorious knight bore away the belle, or fair lady. Others derive 
it from a horse-race, or other rural contentions, where bells were fre- 
quently given as prizes. ) 

Bretiows. The lungs. Good bellows; fet lungs. 

Bisuoprep, or To Bisnop. A term used among horse-dealers a 
burning the mark into a horse’s tooth, after he has lost it by age; by 
bishopping, a horse is made to.appear younger than he is. The 
derivation of this term is supposed to be from a person of the name 
of Bishop, who first practised this deception. 

BiackLeGs. A gambler or sharper on the turf, or in the cockpit 
so called, perhaps, from their appearing generally in boots; or else 
from game-cocks, whose legs are always black. 

Buack Spy. Asmith—Cant. — 

Buater. A calfi—Cant. | 

Buratine Cunat. <A sheep.—Cant. 
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BEATING Pre. Sheep-stealing.—Canz. 

BLEEDERS. Spurs. He clapped his bleeders to his prad; he put 
spurs to his horse. _ . 

Brower. A horse with thick wind. 

BoneE-SETtTer. A hard-trotting horse. 

Boony-Hurcu. <A one-horse chaise, noddy, or buggy. | : 

Bottom. In the sporting sense, strength and spirits to support 
fatigue ; asa bottomed horse. 

Boveus. ‘The hips; wide in the boughs. 
 Broruer or tar Warp. A coachman. 

Buck. A blind horse. eR ae | 

Burrer. Adog. Buffer’s nob; a dog’s head,-—Cant. 

Burrer-Nagper. A dog stealer.—Cant. 

BuFFER. ‘One that steals and kills horses and dogs for their skins. 

~Bueey. A one-horse chaise. 

Burcumr’s Horsr. A poor and rough- -looking horse. 

CackuLER. A hen. 

CackLur’s Ken. A hen-roost.—Cant. 

Cackiine CuEats. Fowls.—Cant. | 

Cuauntine Coves. Horse-dealers. A certain class of these 
fellows impose on the public by specious and imposing advertisements; 
who set forth qualities their horses never possessed: in short, a dead 
take in. Such advertisements are to be met with daily i in the eu aide 
newspapers. os 
_ CieanEep Our. A sporting phrase, in allusion to any pee who | 
has lost all his money in betting. | 

Cor. A stout compact nag. 

Cortywossies. The gripes in horses. 

Court. One who lets horses to highwaymen.—Cant. 

Cover. To cover, in betting, is to put down the money. If a per- 
son is a stranger upon the turf, or is considered doubiful, he is called 
upon to cover by his opponent. 

~Cupvpre. A jackass.—Cant. | 

Cur. A cut or curtailed dog. — According to the forte laws, a 
man who had no right to the privilege of the chase, was obliged to 
cut or lame his dog. Among other modes of disabling him from dis- 
turbing the game, one was by depriving him ‘of his tail; a dog so cut 
was called a cut or curtailed dog, and, by contraction, a cur. | 

Daisy-Curter. A jockey term for a horse that does not lift up 
his legs sufficiently, or goes t too near. the ‘ground, and SS cia apt 
to stumble. : | : 
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Dicxry. Anass. Roll your dickey ; drive your ass. 

DiecErs. Spurs.—Cant. 

Doc-Burrers. Dog-stealers, who kill those digs not tiadvertived 
for, sell their skins, and feed the a dogs with their flesh. 

“Drage. <A cart. 7 

Drac Cove. «The driver of a cart. 

Drummer. A jockey term for a horse that throws about his fore- 
legs irregularly: the idea is taken from a kettle- snobs who, in 
beating, makes many flourishes with his drumsticks. 

DunakER. A stealer of cows and calves. 

Essex Lion. A calf. Essex bemg famous for calves, and chiefly | 
supplying the London market. 7 

Hives. | Hen roosts. 

Fancy. One of the fancy means a sporting Hichesstann that 1 IS, 
either attached to pigeons, dog-fighting, boxing, We. | 

Fracur. To feague a horse; to put ginger up a horse’s ida 
ment—and, formerly, as it is said, a live eel—to make him lively, and 
carry his tail well. It is said a picket is incurred hy any horse-dealer’s 
servant who shall show a horse without first feaguing him. Feague is 
used, figuratively, for encouraging or spiriting one up. | 

Freuterer. <A dog-keeper; from the French vautrier, or vaul- 
trier, one that lends a hired hound for the chase. 

Fioceer. A horsewhip.—Cant. 

Gas, or Gop, String. A bridle. 

Gac. An instrument for propping open the ion of a borte, 

GaLanEY. A fowl.—Cant. 

Gattorer. A blood-horse; a hunter. The toby vil clapped his 

bleeders to his galloper, and tipped the traps the double; the — - 
man spurred his horse, and got away from the officers. 

GamBapors. Leathern cases of stiff leather, fastened to the ‘nda, 
and admitting the leg and foot; the name was at first jocularly given: 

Gams. A corruption of the French word jambes. Farecy gambs; 
sore or swelled legs, usually applied to the hind legs of the horse. - 

Gammon AND Patrer. Common place talk of any probes as 
the gammon and patter of a horse-dealer. 

GrpsE. A horse that shrinks from the collar, and will not deol 

Gice. Avnose. Snitchell his gigg; fillip his nose. Grunter’s 
gige; a hog’s snout. Gigg is also a high one-horse chaise. To gigg 

— @ Smithfield hank ;' to angie an over-drove ox, vulgarly called a 
mad bullock. 7 : 
Guass Evxs.. A term for a blind | ee 
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Goaps. Those who wheedle in chapmen for horse-dealers, 

Gos-Strine. A bridle. 

Green. Doctor Green, ¢. e. grass; a physician, or rather medi- 
cine, found very successful in curing most disorders to which horses 
are liable. My horse is not well, I shall send him to Doctor Green. 

Groeerp. A groggy horse; a foundered horse. 

GrocHamM. A lowaieatiaad, 

Gummy. Clumsy, particularly applied to the legs of horses. 

Hank. A Smithfield hank; an ox rendered furious by over- 
driving and barbarous treatment. Bull-hankers; men who delight in 
the sport of bull-hanking, that is, bull-baiting or bullock-hunting. 

Harripan. From the French word haridelle, a worn-out jade of 
a horse, or mare. — 

Havit. A sheep.—Cant. 

Hosey-Horse. A particular kind of small Irish horse. 

Hog. To hog a horse’s mane; to cut it short, so that the ends of 
the hair stick up like hog’s bristles. 

Horsre-Coser. <A dealer m horses, vulgarly and corruptly pro-’ 
nounced horse courser. ‘The verb, 40 cose, was need by the Scots, 
in the sense of bartermg or exchanging. 

JACKED. Spavined; a jacked horse. 

JARVIS, or JARVY. A hackney coachman.—Can¢. 

JineLeRS. Horse cosers frequenting country fairs. 

JucELow. A dog. 

Kerren. <A horse. — Welch. 

KwackER. One that kills horses, and sells the flesh. 

Kwieut oF Tae Warr. A coachman. : 

Knowine ONES. Sportsmen on the turf, who, from experience 
and an acquaintance with the jockeys, are supposed to be in the 
secret; that is, to know the true merits or powers of each horse ; 
notwithstanding which, it often paBP en, J that the kngwing ones are 
taken in. : 

‘LEAVE IT ALL TO THE Coox. A bit of flash, intending to ee 
judgment: as the cook is supposed to be the dest judge in dressing 
the meat; so, a sporting man, when he refuses a bet that he thinks 
will not answer his purpose, replies, in an ironical manner, “ I'll 

leave it all to the cook.” - 
Lowrne Rig. Stealing oxen or cows. 
Man or THE TurF. A horse-racer or jockey. 
Mareery Prater. A hen.—Cant. 
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Mower. A cow. ! 

Nas. To nab the rust; a jockey term for a horse that becomes 
restive. | 

Nas-GirpEr, on Nos-Girper. A bridle. 

Nasser OF Naps. A sheep-stealer—Cant. 

Norra ALLERTONS. Spurs; that place, like Rippon, being 
famous for making them. 

Nose Bac. A bag fastened to the horse’s head, in which the 
soldiers of the cavalry put the oats given to their horses: whence the 
saying, I see the nose-bag in his face; z.e. he has been a private 
man, or rode private. | 

Prrsuapers. Spurs. The kiddey clapped his persuaders to his 
prad, but the traps boned him; the bi ea ge spurred his horse 
_ hard, but the officers seized him. : 

Preer. A broken-winded horse. | hee 

Prap. A horse. ‘The swell flashes a rum prad; the gentleman 
sports a fine horse: 

Prap Cove. A horse-dealer. 

Prap Lay. Cutting bags from behind horses. one 

Prancer. A horse. Prancer’s nob; a horse’s head, used as a 
seal to counterfeit pass. At the sign of the prancer’s poll; ¢. e. the 
nag’s head. | 

Prieeine. Riding. 

Qurer Prancer. A bad, worn-out, foundered horse; also a 
cowardly, or faint-hearted horse-stealer. 7 

Qui Tam. A qui tam horse; one that will both carry and draw.— 
Law wit. | 

RattLeR. A coach, Rattler and prads; a coach and horses. 

Rattiine Cove. A coachman.—Cant. 

Reiicious Horse. One much given to prayer, or apt to be 
down upon his knees. 

Rie. A miserable rip; a poor, lean, worn-out horse. 

Rippons. Spurs. Rippon is famous for a manufactory of spurs, 
both for men and fighting cocks. 

Roarer. A horse that makes an unusual noise in breathing. 

Roost Lay. Stealing poultry. q 

RoumsBie-TUMBLE. A stage coach. 
~ Rum Prancer. A fine horse.—Cand. 

_ Rumrrrum. A flash term for @ game bull; one that is kept on 
purpose to be baited, and to try the courage of the dogs. 
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ScarLet Horse. A high red, hired or hack horse: a pun on the 
word -Azred. - oe , om: ) : 

‘SecrET. He has been let into the secret; he has been’ cheated. 
at gaming or horse-racing. He or she is in the grand secret; 7. e. 
dead. , 

Sick as a Horse. Horses are said to be extremely sick at their 
stomachs, from being unable to relieve themselves by vomiting. 
Bracken, indeed, in his Farriery, gives an instance of that evacuation 
being procured ; but by a means which, he says, would make the Devil 
vomit. Such as may have a wish to try an emetic, either on the 
animal or the fiend, may consult his book for the recipe. | 
Sxrp-Jacks. Youngsters that ride horses on sale ; horse-dealers’ 
boys. : ae 
Smuc. A ibn for a blacksmith. » 

SNAFFLER. Snaffler of prancers; a horse-stealer. 

Snicker. A glandered horse. | | 

- Spaniso, on Kine oF Spatn’s, TRUMPETER. An ass when 
braying. 

Spank (Whip). To run neatly along, between a trot and gallop. 
The tits spanked it to town; the horses went merrily ane all the 
way to town. 

Spit. Thrown ae a horse, or overturned in a carriage. “ Pray, 
Coachee, don’t spill us.” : 

SpInDLE-SHANKS. Slender legs. 

Sport-Iron. The nickname for a smith. 

Srar-Gazer. A horse who throws up his head. 

Srizzup-Cup. A parting cup or glass, drank on horseback, by 
the person taking leave. 

Suntky. A one-horse chaise or carriage, soanable of holding but 
one person ; called by the French a désobligeante. 

Swettep Heap. A disorder to which horses are extremely hable, 
particularly those of the subalterns of the army. This disorder is gene- 
rally occasioned by remaining too long in one livery stable, or inn; 
and often arises to that height, that it prevents their coming out at the 
stable door. The most certain cure, is the unguentum aureum— 
not applied to the horse, but to the palm of the master of -the inn or 
stable. 

N.B. Neither this dinedeg nor remedy, is Satie by ay of 
the modern writers on Farriery. 

Tim Wuisky. A light one-horse chaise, without a head. 
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Tir. A; horse. 

Tirtup. A gentle hand-gallop, or canter. 

Tourers. In the sporting world,.men who, on the sly, obtain 
the speed and capabilities of race-horses during their traming; and 
then give information to certain persons, who, from such sort of know- 
ledge, bet their money with more certainty. 

Turr. On the turf. Persons who keep Pine hore, or abiend 
and bet at horse-races, are said to be on the turf. 

Tyke... A dog. 

Varpo. A waggon. 

Varpo-GiLn. A waggoner. 

Uneurentum Avureum. A bribe.—Classic cant. 

Unicorn. A coach drawn by three horses. 

Witune Tir. A free horse. 

Woo.sirp. <A sheep.—Cand. 
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SPINNING ORGANS OF CATERPILLARS. 


THE spinning organs of caterpillars consist of thin vessels, with a 


blind termination, one placed on each side of the intestinal canal, and — 


much exceeding the length of the body—being a foot long in the silk- 
worm, for instance; they ultimately terminate by delicate excretory 
ducts, in an opening beneath the spinning tubercle on the lower lip, 
(nearly in the same manner as the sublingual glands beneath the 
tongue), where their fluid, becoming condensed by the action of the 
air, is drawn into threads, which are employed in forming webs for the 
purpose of metamorphosis. As is well known, we are thilebied for silk 
to the beautiful web of the caterpillar of the Phalena Mor, where the 
cocoon, weighing two grains and a half, consists of a thread two hun- 
dred feet long. In point of character, these organs are evidently repe- 
titions of the spinning apparatus at the anus of a less perfect insect, 
€. g. spiders : and it is interesting to observe, that the web of the 
spider is chieflyemployed to form a covering for the ova—thus serving 
to favour the developement of the young; whilst, in the caterpillar, the 
cocoon is subservient to the metamorphosis and developement of the 
animal itself. 3 
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ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE CASES. 
io 7 SRATIN, | 
_ A Bay Gelding---Aged. 
Nov. 3. Admitted, with an n enlargement of the off-hock at the seat 
of spavin, and lame. 
A seton to be inserted, and dressed daily with the turpentine ointment. 
27. Apply powder of sulphate of copper to the orifices of the seton. 
28. Seton to be dressed with turpentine ointment. 
Dec. 4. Diminish the size of the seton to one-third, and dress as 
‘before. — , 
6. Seton to be removed. 
8. Apply the solution of sulphate of zinc to the orifices left by the 
seton. | | 
14. To take five drachms of aloes in a ball, and have mashes. 
15. Ball has acted freely, hock to be kept wet with liquor anges 
S. A. dilut. | 
26. Discharged. 


_ OPHTHALMIA.- 
Brown Gelding---Siz years old. 

Nov. 8, 1827. Admitted.---Vessels of the conjunctiva very turgid, 
&c. To be bled to eight pints. es 

9. Apply frequently the dilute solution of lead every day. 

12. To be bled in the angular vein, and take aloes, three drachms, 
in a ball. 

13. Two drops of tincture of opium to be put into the eye. 

15. Continue the lead lotion. 

16. Continue the lead lotion; to take sulphate of copper and tur- 
pentine, each two drachms, made into a ball, with linseed meal. 

17. Repeat ball. 

19. Water, half a pint; sulphate re zine, thirty gene, for a lotion, 
to be used frequently in the day. Repeat ball. : 
_ 20. Repeat ball every day; inflammation lessened. 

22. Powder of sulphate of zinc, two grains, to be put into the eye. 

24. Repeat ball; and tincture of opium, two drops. . 

25. Take three drachms of aloes, in a ball. 
' 26. Discharged cured. 

: 4 POLE EVIL. 

. Aged Gelding. 

Nov. 9, 1827. Admitted, with an enlargement in the pole. To 
take seven drachms of aloes, the part to be fomented, and to have 
mashes. 
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10. Ball operated; to continue fomentations. 
13. Apply a solution of common salt frequently through the day. 
16. To take one drachm of calomel, two of turpentine, in a ball. 
17. Apply dilute solution of lead every day. 
18. To be bled six pints; take aloes, five drachms. 
19. Apply infusion of cantharides, two ounces, to the enlargement. 
21. Use the fomentation frequently. 
24. Take aloes, half an ounce, in a ball, and use cold applications. 
26. Take turpentine, two drachms, in a ball: cold as before to be 
applied. : 

30. Common fomentations to be used frequently. 
Dec. 6. Taken from the Infirmary. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS. 


Chestnut Gelding---Seven years old. | 

Dec. 10, 1827. Pulse 65, respiration difficult, eyes dull, and loss 
of appetite.---To be put in the open air. 

1]. Relieved; insert a rowel in the chest. 

12. Dress daily with turpentine ointment. 

15. Convalescent; allowed full diet. a 
20. Taken out. : | 

INFLAMMATION OF THE FOOT. 


Bay Gelding---Six years old. 
Dec. 27, 1827. To be bled in the foot eight pints; have on a 
plain spring shoe. 
28. Take six drachms of aloes in a ball, and apply tincture of 
myrrh. , 
31. To stand up every one 
Jan. 1, 1828. Apply a poultice to the foot every night. 
2. Foot to be stopped with wet clay; repeat poultice. 
5. Apply tar to the sole. 
10. Taken from the Infirmary. 
INFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS. 
Bay Gelding---Si« years old. 
Dec. 27, 1827. Pulse accelerated, respiration Tabonous. Bleed - 
eight pints, and take aloes, three drachms. 
“98. Relieved; to take calomel, one drachm, in a mash. 
30. To take aloes, half an ounce, in solution. 
31]. Take calomel, one drachm, in a mash. 
Jan. 1, 1828. Take aloes, three drachms, in solution; to have a 
- rowel in the throat. 
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2. Common fomentation to the throat, dressing, and a clyster. 
3. Calomel, one dpanlon, in amash. Discharge has taken place; 
horse better. — | 
4. Calomel to be heey 
7. Remove the rowel, and give the calomel. 
_ 9. Make a seton over each side of the throat. 
10. To dress seton daily with turpentine ointment. 
_ 20. To be bled from the palate, three pints. 


GREASE. | 
Bay Gelding—Siz 4 years old. 
Jan. 4. Large sores of the off a Apply a poultice every 
night. 

5. Apply turpentine ointment. 
6. Take aloes, five drachms; apply oil of tar to the sores. 
_ 7. Ball operated; repeat oil of tar every le 
16. Discharged. 


AN INSCRIPTION ON THE MONUMENT OF A NEWFOUNDLAND 
DOG. 


(BY LORD BYRON.) 


«¢ WHEN some proud son of man returns to earth, 
Unknown to glory, but upheld by birth, 

The sculptor’s art exhausts the pomp of wo, 

And storied urns record who rests below: 

When all is done, upon the tomb is seen, 

Not what he was, but what he should have been ;— 
But the poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 

The first to welcome, foremost to defend ; 

Whose honest heart is still his master’s own, 

Who labours, fights, lives, breathes for him alone ; 
Unhenoured falls—unnoticed is his worth— 
Denied in heaven the soul he held on earth: 
While man, vain insect! hopes to be forgiven, 
And claims himself a sole exclusive heaven. 

Oh, Man! thou feeble tenant of an hour, 
Debased by slavery, or corrupt by power, 

Who knows thee well, must quit thee with Gast, 
Degraded mass of animated dust : 

Thy love is lust, thy friendship all a cheat, 

Thy smiles hypocrisy, thy word deceit ; 

By nature vile, ennobled but by name, 

Each kindred brute might bid thee blush for I tall 
Ye who, perchance, behold this simple urn, 

Pass on—it honours none you wish to mourn: 

To mark a friend’s remains, these stones arise, 

I never knew but one, and here he lies... 


Duckworth and Ireland, 76, Fleet Street. 
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THE VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
AS ORIGINALLY CONSTITUTED, 


: COMPARED WITH ITS PRESENT MISMANAGED AND 
CORRUPT STATE. 


Addressed to His Majesty, as Patron, and to the Subscribers 
of the Institution. 


* Look here, upon this picture, and on this.’”? 
Hamlet, Act 3, Scene 4. 


Having, in our first Number, given a brief history of the establish- 
ment and progress of our Veterinary School, we are now induced, from 
regard to the interests of the profession and the public, to take into 
consideration its laws, the mode in which they are executed, and 
its government. On further observation, and better acquaintance with 
the College, so great a disparity do we find between the original objects 
and intentions of its founders, and the purposes to which it is at present 
devoted, that we can no longer refrain from drawing a parallel between 
them. Of the high hopes that were entertamed when it was first 
established, and the beneficial results that were expected to accrue from 
its labours, our readers may judge from the extracts we are about to 
offer; in what manner these have been fulfilled, it will be our duty 
impartially to point out. 

The rules and regulations which were originally adopted, are now, 
through the apathy and imbecility of the Governors, in most instances 
departed from; having been curtailed, nullified, and set aside, by the 
preponderating power of Professor Coleman and his Sué, until little 
other law is recognized at the College than the dicta of these interested 
individuals. This matter is of such paramount importance as to demand 
the most serious attention of the Subscribers; therefore, without any 
further introduction, we shall proceed to lay before them a comparison 
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between the past and present laws of the College; that is, if any law 
can at this time be said to exist beyond that which we have-above 
alluded to. 


Regulations for the Veterinary College. 

Rule I.—The Establishment shall consist of a Socéety and School, 
to be called the Veterinary College. 

Rule II.—The business of the Society shall be conducted by a 
President, Twelve Vice-Presidents, ‘Twenty-four Directors (or 
Governors), and a Treasurer; forming a Council, in whom shall 
be lodged the whole executive power of the College, sudject to 

_ the control of the Members at large in General Meetings. 

Rule I1I.—The President, Vice-Presidents, and Treasurer, shall 

_be chosen annually. ‘The twenty-four Governors shall be divided. 
into four classes. One class shall go out each year, and six 

‘ other Governors be elected in their place. No Governor shall 
be re-elected till after the intervention of one year. 

Rule V.—Five Auditors shall be annually chosen; three of whom 
shall not be of the Council, nor on any Committee. _ 

Rule VI.—Four Pneeeny General Meetings shall be held m 
the year. 

None of these very excellent and a pa paige laws are acted upon. 
Where are the President—the Vice-Presidents? W, ho is the Treasurer? 
Do the twenty-four Governors regularly, or ever, hold their Monthly 
and Quarterly Meetings? Do the Jive Auditors ever examine the 
Accounts ? 


Rule XIV.—No Member, who shall in any manner, directly or 
indirectly, derive any advantage, profit, or emolument, from the 
funds of the College, or who shall be charged by the College with 
any office whence such profit shall accrue, shall be elected into the 
Council; and any Member of the Council so receiving, shall 
immediate vacate his place. Nor shall any Member, who receives 
any advantage or emolument from the College, be chosen or. 
continue on any. Committee. 

How carefully the spirit of this rule is now Ain nied, may be 
exemplified by the subjoined enumeration of the different offices. held 
by. Mr. Assistant Sewell, viz.—Member of the Examining Committee, 

Treasurer and Secretary to the same; Treasurer, Secretary, Steward, 
Collector, and Demonstrator, to the College; Surgical Lecturer (for 
his own benefit ), Conservator of ihe Museum, &c. 
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Rule XVI.—A volume of the T'ransactions of the College and 
School ‘shall be published annually, and delivered to each Sub- 
scriber, or his order, at the College, graits. 

Above thirty years have elapsed since the promulgation of this 
order; during which time the Subseribers have been presented, by 
Professor Coleman, with a few pages on wounds of joimts, and an 
unfortunate Essay on a patent artificial Frog, as the sum total of the 
discoveries which the third of a century has afforded. : 

No Transactions have ever been published, with this solitary excep- 
tion, which occurred in the year 1797; and so great was the effort in 
bringing it forth, and such the effect’ upon the Subscribers, that it may 
be fairly attributed as much to good policy as incapacity that no 
further exposures has ai scbie eg 


Rule XVII.—A Medical Hihentiibasil Committee shall be chosen, 
who shall meet occasionally for the purpose of suggestng and 
making experiments. with a view to throw additional light on 

the animal economy, and to ascertain the effects of medicine upon 
different animals, to be procured for that particular purpose, and 
for inspecting the drugs and medicines bought for the use of the 
Infirmary; and this Committee shall from time to time ingke 
reporis of their proceedings. | 

In this rule, we see’ the essence of that spirit which pervaded the 
founders of the College; among whom were the names of the scientific 
Hunter, Crawford, Fordyce, Scott, Baker, and Cline, who, doubt- 
less, intended, in giving it their support, to form a school for the culti- 
vation of comparative anatomy in general; perceiving the important 
advantages which medical science in particular might derive from the 
efforts of such an establishment, properly conducted, and pursuing 
experiments on animals with freedom and zeal. 

But, since the death of John Hunter, what has been accomplished ? 
The proceedings of this Committee have never been heard of; and 
though much may have been effected by individuals outside the College 
walls, yet, during this protracted period, not a single fact has been | 
added by this pompously announced Comennse to the common stock 
of zoological knowledge. 

Isolated experiments have been performed BY zealous pupils, but 
has any regular course of such been undertaken at the College, and 
~made public? Are any animals procured for this purpose by ‘the 
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Professor, or are the qualified pupils even permitted to conduct experi- 
ments, but at their own expense? Where are the fruits of thirty years 
in comparative anatomy and medicme? ‘There is not, will it be 
believed ? even a Manual of Anatomy for the use of the students, who 
are obliged to wade, without a demonstrator, through the vague and 
eontradictory works of various authors, uncertain whether what they 
learn be either acknowledged fe their superiors, or whether it be really 
correct. 

_ There is no printed authorized Pharmacopeeia. Is neglect or tase: 
petence the apology ? 


Rule XVIIT.—Besides the four Quarterly Meetings, there shall be 
ordmary Meetings of the Subscribers on the Monday of every 
week, in order to consider and discourse of matters relating to 
the particular object of the Institution; to hear, read, and discourse 
upon, all letters, reports, communications, memoirs, or other papers, 
containing such information, ‘medical, philosophical, agricultural, 
commercial, or of any other nature, as may belong to the pee 
of Veterinary Science. | 

Here, again, we see the liberal views and enlarged sphere of use- 

fulness originally contemplated. But how have they been encou- 
raged? The voice of the Subscribers has been long silent; and no one 
dreams of questioning the authority of “the ruling powers, ”” any more 
than he would think of addressing a paper on a medical or veterinary, 
much less a philosophical or scientifie, subject, to the consideration of an 
institution so low in the estimation of well-informed men. 


« A superintending Committee, consisting of three of the Governors, 
shall meet every Tuesday, to receive the Reports of the officers, and 
examine into the state of the College.” 

No such Committee is in existence. 


“The Professor” shall have the arrangement and direction of the 
studies and occupations of the Pupils, of the distribution of his 
Lectures, and “shall make a report every week to the Committee 
of the state of the College,” and “ receive nothing inte the College 
but what is ordered by them,” &c.* 


* The manner in which the Professor discharges these duties is known only 
to himself, 
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Rules respecting the School and Pupils, 


Ist.—Any person desirous of becoming a Pupil i in the Pavoni: ™ 
of the College, shall at least be able to read and write legibly. 
Preference shall be given to such youths as have received the 
elements of a good education; and more especially to those who 
have some knowledge of Surgery and Pharmacy. 

Eivery one who has attended the College of late years, is aware, that, 
contrary to this rule, Mr. Coleman omits no opportunity of stating, 
that medical. pupils seldom succeed as Veterinary surgeons; though 
experience is in direct contradiction to his assertion—the most eminent 
practitioners having been originally of that class. 

By persuading the better informed pupils, however, who might other- 

wise know enough to expose the fallacy of his doctrines, that the know- 
ledge they have previously acquired will avail them little in studying 
the Veterinary Art, he appears to check their disposition to inquiry, 
and prepares them to receive his theories with implicit confidence. 
_ On the other hand, how has the art been degraded, and why does it 
hold. so low a scale in public estimation? ‘The Professor has. not 
-scrupled at times to admit the most improper persons, from whom he 
had nothing to fear,—linendrapers and paper-hangers,—some who, 
from their own acknowledgment, had never sat on a saddle in their 
lives,—shoemakers and tailors, dividing their time between the College 
and the bench, have been known to labour and study alternate days, 
and, in a few months—Oh, horrible !—turn out with a regular licence 
to practise on the lives of the brute creation. 


Rule 5th.—Persons qualified according to the foregoing Rules, will be 
admitted into the College, on paying Twenty Guineas, which will 
constitute them perpetual Pupils. : 

Paying to whom? To the Establishment, it would appear; but, 

whatever was originally intended, it is now a bonus, paid into the 
hands of the Professor, and pocketed by him—a circumstance which, 
in some measure, serves to explain the readifiess with which the lowest 
characters obtain admittance into this profession. 


Page 35.—* Although the particular distribution of the studies shall 
be referred to the judgment of the a Oyeeet yet the general order 
of them shall be nearly ; as follows :’— 


* What means the Founpation—Professor Coleman? We shall discuss this 
question with you hereafter. 
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The study of Zootomy, first, was to occupy nearly half a year: 
next, that of the exterior knowledge of the Horse, and a course of 
operations; —to be followed by a course of Pharmacy and’ Medical 
Botany. The shoeing department was to be perfectly understood, 
and particularly attended to; and, after having gone through every 
branch of the Veterinary Art, “the’ Pupils shall be obliged to attend the 
Infirmary daily, when the Professor shall employ them ‘according to 
their respective abilities. He’ shall confide to their eare one, two, three, 
or more animals, whose symptoms they shall be obliged accurately to 
observe, ahd note down in a journal, and réport the same daily to the 
Professor.” ) 

Particular instruction was also to be given on the nature and treat- 
ment of Hpizootie diseases, &¢.; and “it appears from the above 
division of the studies, that a term of three years is sufficient for a 
complete education, provided the pupils are trae assiduous, and 
well-inclined.” 

Now, it is well known that the “ march of intellect,” of late, has 
been most rapid; consequently, if the pupil be incapable—destitute of 
all preliminary knowledge,—in fact, if he be as ignorant as one of the 
dumb patients, a six months’ attendance has frequently been sufficient 
to attain for him that unerring ‘criterion of stam lt talent—the thing 
called a Diploma. — 

Finally—“ The Pupils, having Wendl etek their studies, shall undergo 
a Pusiic EXAMINATION in the theory and practice of every branch 
of the Veterinary Art; and those who shall be considered as perfectly 
instructed therein, shall receive a Certificate Sg? idiom es by 
the Professor, and confirmed by the Committee.” 

Our remarks in detail, on the existing state of this ishphetant regula- 

tion, must be deferred till another Number: suffice it now to observe, 
that the examinations, instead of being public, are conducted privately 
at a tavern, before a Committee of medical gentlemen, who, however 
eminent they may be in their own profession, are decidedly incompetent 
to examine a pupil on the Veterinary Art; as may be proved to demon- 
stration by a few minutes’ discourse with some of the miserable practi- 
tioners (we speak of the minority, who degrade the whole body) whom 
they have authorized and sent forth. 

Why do not experienced veterinarians constitute this Examining 
Committee? In that case, the College Diploma would be a mark of 
honourable distinction ; acl al of which, it is now the emblem of a 
farce, or of a contemptible humbug. At the arly institution of the 
College, it was necessary to resort to medical examiners; but now, it 
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is the greatest injustice to the profession, the pupils, and the public, that 
candidates should be rejected cr admitted at the discretion of ‘an 
inefficient junta, like the present Board of Examiners, to whom, how- 
ever, we shall devote a separate article at a future period. 


By the foregoing extracts, we are enabled to form a judgment of the 
kind of institution which St. Bel’s supporters intended to establish, 
which was established, and indeed continued, till the lamented demise 
of that Professor. Le 

Upon Mr. Coleman’s accession to the chair, the affairs of the College 
were in a very precarious state, which afforded facilities, and perhaps, im 
some measure, furnished a pretext, for the innovations that ensued. We 
give this gentleman due credit for the address with which he collected 
the scattered subscribers at that period, and for persuading his 
Majesty's Government to extend their liberal aid in support of the 
Establishment; but nothing can or ought to palliate his now arbitrary 
proceedings ; ; and his undue influence over the veterinary profession, 
owing to his Government. appointments, requires, at our hands, exposure 
and reprobation. 

The present government of the College is aaa to take its rise 
from a General Meeting of Subscribers, held once a-year at the 
Thatched-house Tavern; but this assembly is, in truth, a mere 
shadow, or matter of form. A. subscriber is seldom heard either to 
_ propose or remonstrate. The existing officers are re-appointed, and 
the whole affairs of the College are referred to a committee, who 
again consult Professor Coleman, with whom the entire control of the 
Establishment consequently rests.* In short, it has been repeatedly 
stated, and never denied, that in Mr. Coleman lies the supreme 
authority of the College. That he holds nearly all the offices and 
patronage, and receives the greater part. of the emoluments thereof, 
will appear from. the followmg enumeration of his titles and appoint- 
ments :—Professor to the Veterinary College; Veterinary Surgeon- 
General to the British Cavalry; Vetermary Surgeon to the Ordnance 
Department: Druggist General, and Contractor for the Govern- 
ment Horses; Wecturer to the Farriers at the Woolwich Depot; 


* The Committee of Governors was formerly chosen by the subscribers at 
large; but at present, when a vacancy occurs, they choose from among the 
perpetual subscribers whomsoever they themselves may deem fit or convenient ; 
thus depriving the members of their elective rights, and making the government 
a close conclave, chiefly of the Professor’s nomination, and subservient to his 
interests. 
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Principal Examiner, Chief Receiver of Fees, and Surgeon-General to 
the College. 

The Professor's salary is £500 per annum. He receives twenty 
guineas from every pupil at the College, and is liberally paid for all 
other appointments, amounting, it is understood, to upwards of £3000. 
As Veterinary Surgeon-General to the Cavalry, he possesses. the whole 
patronage of that department, and can forward or blight the prospects 
of the pupils at pleasure, in proportion to their independence or servility. 
As the Ve eterinary Examiner of his own pupils, he exereises almost 
equal power, and can make the ordeal easy or difficult. A diploma may 
certainly be gamed against his will, by distinguished merit, but, in 
general, it is notorious that the answers of pupils must agree with his 
favourite opinions, whether true or false it matters not, or rejection will - 
await them. Consequently they dare not, even in conversation, express 
an opinion contrary to the Prefessor’s views; no new opinion, no glimpse 
of improvement, is permitted to enter; and it must be obvious, that this 
plan is decidedly calculated to perpetuate ignorance, by prohibiting 
liberal research, among the students., Nor are the students the only 
party aggrieved: the public in general, and the reputation of the art, 
it can be proved, have suffered by the admission of unqualified characters, 
while some of the most accomplished candidates have been rejected on 
trifling grounds, or perhaps from contending for truth in opposition to 
the Professor's errors. 

The students have no. authorized printed Pharmacopeeia, no 
Manual of Anatomy, and no demonstrator ; for Mr. Assistant Sewell, 
although holding the place and perquisites, cannot be said to demon- 
strate! !. ! | | | : 

The Lectures are given in one long course; and if from illness the 
Professor, is unavoidably prevented from giving them, there are none 
delivered, as Mr. Sewell is prevented, it appears, from incapacity. 
No Lectures on Pharmacy are ever given. The case of the pupils, 
under existing circumstances, 1s truly deplorable. 

As to the present Rules and Regulations, but little information can 
be gained from them, being comprised in one quarto page, the reverse 
of which is occupied by a kind of generalizing advertisement of the 
Institution, and its claims to public support. The “Rules” relate 
chiefly to the “ privileges,” &c. of. subscribers, and are particular 
only in securing and enforcing their annual contributions; while the 
greatest possible care 1s taken to avoid every expression that might 
bind the Professor to his duty towards the public and the pupils, for 
whom, indeed, not a single regulation of any sort appears. It isa 
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most unsatisfactory document, leaving the Professor irresponsible,— 
with the whole establishment, funds, pupils, the interest of the pro- 
fession and of the public—all apparently at his mercy. 

The following distant reference forms a part of this guarded docu- 
ment.—“ Every gentlenian having subject of complaint, either on the 
medical or stable treatment of his horse, or of misconduct in the forge, 
or of any servants of the College, is requested to communicate the 
same by letter, addressed either to the Chairman of the Stable Com- 
mittee, or of the next General Meeting.” This is baile Mr. 
T hompson to Mr. Thompson. 

There is another circumstance mentioned which we cannot pass 
over, as it shows the money-getting spirit of the College rulers, and 
has done much injury to the profession, particularly in London. In 
order to induce people to become subscribers, they have annexed a 
catalogue of the prices at which medicines may be obtained at the 
College: these are “lower than the ordinary prices of druggists,” and 
caleulated to ruin the private practitioner, who must charge, to obtain 
a livelihood, at least five times the miserable deteriorating es of 
the College monopolists. , 

But enough has been said, it is confidently hoped, Me awaken the 
attention of every subscriber, and to call forth an expression of dis- 
approbation at these abuses (for all are interested in, the improvement 
_ of the veterinary art), which can only be checked by reformation. 

It is somewhat singular, that, in this iberal and populous country, 
so renowned for its horses, and conspicuous for the high share of 
regard and importance attached to them, there should be only one 
Institution devoted to their medical care—and still more extraordinary 
that this should have fallen mto the hands of a single individual. This 
unjust and improper thraldom of a profession will surely never be per- 
mitted, when the members of it are made fully sensible of the situation 
in which they are placed. It has hitherto been from misapprehension 
that the public have listened to the dicta of the College: had they been 
aware that it was only to please a prejudiced Professor that they were 
sacrificing their interests, an investigation would long since have been , 
instituted. | 

Upon the whole, we do not hesitate to assert, that the Veterinary 
College is one of the most rotten public establishments in England: 
but we hope and believe, that we have it in our power to considerably 
reduce the mass of corruption by which both it and the profession are ‘at 
present degraded. 
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ANIMAL PHRENOLOGY. 
[Continued from p. 75.] 


| , Order 4p — Intellectual, or knowing Faculties, is subdivided 
into 3 Genera. 


Genus I.— External Senses. 


These are common both to man and animals. 


Voluntary motion. 
Feeling. 

Taste. 

Smell. 

Hearing. 

Sight. 

The external senses are the instruments by which the internal 
faculties show their activity. And many animals have these senses: 
more active and perfect than man; but none equal him in under- 
standing. 


Genus II.—Perceptive Faculties. 
Partly common to man and animals. 
' They make animals acquainted with existences, with the physical 
qualities of external objects, and with their various relations. 
22. Individuality. 
23. Configuration. 
24. Size. 
25. Weight. 
26. Colouring. 
27. Locality. 
28. Calculation. 
29. Order. 
30. Eventuality. 
31. Time. 
32. Melody. 
33. Artificial language. 


22. F ndividuality. 


By comparing one kind of animal with another, or with man, it is 
obvious that tame animals have the forehead more developed than wild 
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ones; and they are more or less tameable in proportion as the fore- 
head is so developed or enlarged. It has long been a disputed point, 
whether the tameableness of animals ‘is solely the work of man, or 
whether they are tame by nature; but this is a point not difficult to 
decide on, as we evidently see them in both states, and those animals 
that are naturally wild, even when tamed, become again wild if 
neglected, or are only tame to their keepers or particular persons. An 
instance of this was seen in the hunting tigers of Tippoo Saib, which 
were brought to the Tower of London after the fall of Seringapatam. 
These had been tamed for the chase, but were only so to their Indian 
keepers, or persons they were used to, and ultimately became savage. 
On the other hand, certain animals are tame without. any trouble: 
mice follow the abode of man; and in EKgypt, though considered an 
impure animal, dogs, without any particular master, remain in the 
villages and towns, never go far from the dwellings of man, and con- 
sequently are originally tame. 

This organ is situated in the middle of the towel part of the fore- 
head, between the eyebrows, at the anterior inferior part of the brain 
(above it is the organ of meekness), in conjunction with which it 
renders animals more docile and serviceable in proportion as it is 
developed. It is sreapently found ape in the aoe and horse. 


23. Diaper ations or Fob 


is: This organ is situated in the internal angle of the orbit: and as we 
find animals of the lower order (insects) know well individuals of their 
kind, and of their family, they therefore possess the faculty in question. 
Elephants and dogs give very striking examples of this kind, by recog: 
nizing persons after having seen them a long time before. Amongst 
sheep, we see the young ones always know their mothers; and honey- 
bees distinguish the individuals of their own hive from those of any other. 


27. Locality. 


This organ will be found in the anterior part of the brain, above 
the eyebrows; and we find most animals endowed with this faculty, 
as, without it, they would not be able to find their young or their 
dwellings, on leaving them to seek food. It is very active in some 
animals over others of the same kind. Horses and dogs possess this 
faculty to a strong degree, but in some itis much more powerful than in 
others; and we may occasionally see dogs and horses, more particularly 
the former, find their way from place to place without difficulty, to the 
astonishment of their owners. Cats also are sometimes known to find 
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their homes, when they have been carried to a considerable distance. 
Also pigeons, and the various migrating birds, possess this faculty, 
which, at certain periods of the year becomes so active, that it is 
difficult to keep them alive, and from injuring themselves in attempt- 
ing to escape.* ‘These animals also come back, not only into the same 
‘climate, and into the same country, but to the same place—to the 
same window, bush, chimney, or tree. 


82. Calculation. 


This organ is placed at the external angle of the orbit. It is un- 
certam whether this faculty exists in animals. It is asserted that 
a bitch perceives if one of her puppies is.taken away; but it is not 
evident that she counts her young ones: she may perceive by the 
faculties of individuality and form, that an individual is wanting. 
George le Roi has-observed, that magpies count three; for if there be 
a hut in the neighbourhood of a tree, upon which a magpie has. placed 
its nest, and if three persons enter this hut, the magpie is not deceived 
‘—it does not come to the nest before the three persons have left the 
hut; but if more than three persons enter, it can no longer reckon their 
number, and cannot compare the number of those who are gone in, 
with that of those who are gone out. Dupont de Nemours, however, 
thinks that magpies can count nine. 


* Mr. Robert Sweet, of Chelsea, the well-known botanical author, who keeps 
- a great many of the migrating birds, has written a small Essay, entitled the 
“‘ British Warblers,” on the Genus Sylvia. He gives us the following account :— 
These birds, when in confinement, are very restless at the seasons of their usual 
migration from one ‘country to another,;—at the time that they are leaving this 
country to another, in autumn, about twice during the winter, and again when 
they are returning in spring. From their agitation at various times in winter, it 
may be concluded that they visit more than one country after ‘their departure 
from this.” It is very curious to see them when in this state: their restlessness 
seems to come on them all at once, and generally in the evening. When they 
are sitting, seemingly quite composed, they start up suddenly, and flutter their 
wings ; sometimes flying direct to the top of the cage, or aviary; at other times 
running backwards and forwards on their perches, continually flapping their 
wings, and looking upwards all the time: nor will they notice any thing that is 
going forward, as long as they continue in that state, which lasts for an hour or 
two at each time. By their always wishing to fly upwards, it may be supposed, 
that when they first take their flight, they mount upwards to a great height, so 
that they can direct their course the better, by seeing the way clear all round 
them. Their agitation generally lasts on them about a fortnight; sometimes 
more, and sometimes less. In the spring it seems strongest on them. At that 
season they will sometimes fiutter about the whole of the night, and sleep a great 


part of the day.’? 
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32. Melody. 

This organ is situated laterally in the forehead, above ‘those of order 
and calculation. ‘The heads and skulls of birds which sing, and of 
those which do not sing, and the heads of the different individuals of the 
same kind which have a greater or less disposition to sing, present 
conspicuous difference at the place of this organ. The heads of males, 
for instance, and those of females of the same kind of singing-birds, 
are easily distinguished by the different developements of this organ. 


30. Language. 


The organ of language is situated in the lower and back part of the 
anterior lobe of the brain, and lies Noy hl upon the orbitary plate 
of the frontal bone. 

As man and animals are destined for society, it 1s consequently 
necessary they should communicate and understand their sensations, 
ideas, and reflections; and this communication can take place only 
_ bysigns. ‘These signs are either natural, or arbitrary and artificial. The 
natural signs are conformable to every faculty. All beings endowed 
_ with the same activity essentially in the same manner, and all beings 
endowed with the same faculty, understand its natural manifestations: 
but several beings, all endowed with different faculties; eould not com- 
municate their sensations. ‘This law 1s common to man and animals. 

Animals which have a. certain faculty in common with man, under- 
stand his natural manifestations. ,The dog, for instance, perfectly 
understands the signs of anger in his master, bevatise the dog possesses 
the faculty which produces anger. 

Animals do not at all produce, yet they learn, the signification of 
arbitrary signs, in as far as they are endowed with the respective sen- 
sations and ideas: hence tame animals learn in every country the 
arbitrary language of their masters: they may acquire even the signifi- 
eations of different sounds in different languages. | 


Genus IJI.—Reflected Faculties. 
34. Comparison. 
35. Causality. 


These | powers constitute what is called reason, and consequently 
belong principally, if not wholly, to man. 
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pe ULTIONS FOR BREEDING PHEASANTS, 


BY MR. P. CASTANG, 
Manager to the late Mr. Brooks. 


Kees being provided, put them under a hen that Bd kept the nest 
three or four days; and if you set two or three hens on the same day, 
you will have the advantage of shifting the good eggs. At the end 
of ten or twelve days, throw away those that are bad, and set the same 
hen or hens again, if setting hens should be plenty. 

The hens having set their full time, such of the young pheasants as 
are already hatched, put into a basket, with a piece of flannel, till the 
hen has done hatching. : 

The brood now come, put under a frame, with a net over it, and a 
place for the hen, that she cannot get to the young pheasants, but that 
they may goto her; and feed them with boiled egg eut small; boiled 
milk and bread, alum curd, ants’ eggs, a little of each sort, and See 

After two or three days they will be acquainted withthe call of the 
hen that hatched them ;. let them have their liberty to run on the grass 
plat, or elsewhere, observing to shift them with the sun, and out of cold 
winds: they need not have their liberty in the morning till the sun 
is up ; and they must be shut in with bes hen in good time ‘in the 
— . | 

Every thing now going on properly, you must be very careful 
(in order to guard against the distemper to which they are liable) in 
your choice of a- situation for breeding the birds up; and be less 
afraid of foxes, dogs, pole- cats, and all sorts of vermin, than the 
distemper. 1 would rather encounter all the former than the latter ; 
for those, with care, may be prevented, but the distemper once got 
in is like the plague, and destroys all your hopes. What I mean 
by a good situation, is nothing more than a place where no poultry, 
pheasants, or turkeys, &c., have ever been kept; such as the warm 
side of a field, orchard, pleasure-ground, or garden, or even on a 
common, or a good green lane, under circumstances of this kind; or 
by a wood side; but then it is proper for a man to reman with them 
under a temporary hovel, and to have two or three dogs chained ata 
proper distance, with a lamp or two at night. I have known a ereat 
number of pheasdénts bred up in this manner in the most exposed 
situations. It is proper for the man always to have a gun, that he 
may keep off the hawks, owls, jays, magpies, &c. The dogs and 
lamps shy the foxes more than any thing; and the dogs will give 
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tongue for the man to be on his guard if smaller vermin are near, 
or when strollers make their appearance. 

The birds going on as before mentioned, should so continue till Sep- 
tember, or (if very early bred) the middle of August. Before they 
begin to shift the long feathers in the tail, they are to be shut up in 
the basket, with the hen, regularly every night; and when they begin 
to shift their tails, the birds are large, and begin to lie out; that is, 
they are not willing to come to be shut up in the basket. Those that 
are intended to be turned out wild, should be taught to perch (a situa- 
tion they have never been used to) ; this is done by tying a string to 
the hen’s leg, and obliging her to sit in the tree all night: be sure you 
put her in the tree before sunset; and if she fall down, you must per- 
severe in putting her up again, till she is contented with her situation ; 
then the young birds will follow the hen, and perch with her. This 
being done, and the country now covered with corn, fruits, shrubs, 
&c., they will shift for themselves. | . : 

Feeding. —A strict cleanliness is to be observed, the meat. not to 
be tainted with dung, and the water to be pure and often renewed. 
Ants eggs being scarce, hog-lice, ear-wigs, or any insects may be 
given; or artificial ants’ eggs substituted, composed of flour, beaten up 
with an egg and shell together, the pellets rubbed between the fingers 
to the proper size. After the first three weeks, in a searcity of ants’ 
eggs, a few GENTLES, procured from a good liver tied up, the gentles, 
when ready, dropping into a pan or box of bran; to be given 
sparingly, and. not considered as common food. 


" fa Receipt to make Alum Curd. 


oka new milk, as. much, as your young birds require, and bad 
it. with a lump of alum, so as not to make the curd hard and tough, 
but custard like. | 

N. B.—A little of this curd twice a day, and ants’ eggs after every 
time they have had a sufficient quantity of the other food. If they do 
not eat heartily, give them some. ants eggs to create an appetite, but 
by no means in such abundance as to be considered their food. 

The distemper alluded to, is not. improbably of the same nature as 
the roup in chickens, contagious, and dependent on the state of the 
weather ; and, for prevention, requiring similar precautions. 

Food for grown. pheasants, barley or wheat ; generally the same as _ 
for other poultry. Ina cold spring, HEMP-SEED, or other warming 
and. comfortable seeds, vall, forward the breeding stock. 
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ON TONIC MEDICINES FOR HORSES. 


Menicrves of the class denominated tonic, are occasionally used in 
‘vetermary practice with much benefit; but, in a great number of in- | 
stances, more credit is given to their ie than we are Juenaed in 
ascribing to them. : 

The action of tonic fndiiaings on the system is not clearly under- 
stood, and, consequently, cannot ‘be easily defined; but the most pro- 
‘able mode of their operation is that by excitement—increasing the 
vigour of the system generally. 

By their effect upon the stomach, the tone of which is strengthened, 
and ultimately by acting on the muscular fibres themselves, through the 
medium of the blood, they produce increased action, and, if regularly 
administered and judiciously selected, a more permanent and desirable 
effect may be calculated upon, in many cases, than from the exhibition 
of cordials in solitary or frequent doses; but in others, a combination of 
them may be preferable. 

Those. drugs which are used for tonics may be divided into mineral 
and vegetable ; of these the former will be found the most powerful. 

-'The most effectual of the mineral tonics are sulphate of copper 
(blue vitriol), subacetate of copper (verdigris ), suiphate of zinc 
_ (white vitriol), oxyde, or flowers of zine ANgyptiacum, sulphate of 
‘4ron (green vitriol, or copperas), arsenic, and the different mineral 
acids, viz. muriatic, nitric, nitrous, and sulphuric. 

Of the vegetable tonics, the Peruvian or cinchona bark, Rhatany or 
krameria root, Cusparia or Angustura bark, may be considered the 
most powerful, and likely to be efficacious; and under this class nearly 
all the bitter vegetable productions, whether roots, wood, barks, leaves, 
or flowers, may be included as being occasionally useful. Of these we 
may name columba, quassia, camomile, gentian, buckbean, &e. 

A strong decoction of oak or willow bark, when a tonic drink i iS 
used, will afford an excellent vehicle for more powerful remedies. 

Tonic medicines will be useful in most cases after active inflamma- 
tion has completely subsided, as after acute inflammation of the lungs, 
| is , and all diseases where extensive blood-letting has been had recourse 

“Tn diarrhoea, when inflammation is not present, tonics, combined 
with astringents, may ‘be given with advantage. 

There are also not unfrequently found, among horses, particular 
temperaments or habits of body, which are commonly: denominated 
weak and wasliy, which we have often seen benefited by a regular 
course of tonic medicines. 
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ON BLEEDING HORSES. 
[By Mr. B. Clark, in Rees’s Cyclopedia. | 


’ Tus is an operation frequently required in veterinary practice ; 
principally intended to dimmish the mass of bloed, and thereby destroy 
the too great fulness, or over-action, of the heart and arteries. _ 

When this operation is intended. to affect the general system, the 
evacuation is usually made from the jugular vein. For the relief of 
a particular part, the vessels which belong to it, or which are adjacent 
to it, may be opened; as the vein running down the inside of the fore- 
arm is commonly opened when it is conceived the shoulder is affected, 
the necessity of this operation, on account of injuries in this part, is less 
frequent than is generally imagined; the vein itself, in general, gives 
out but little blood, and is very apt to swell after the operation. 

Affections of the feet are more frequent, and we have often opened 
the coronary veins with obvious good effects : by puncturing with a 
lancet various parts of the coronary ring, the blood flows copiously, and — 
at length stops of itself, without the least ill consequences. 

The vein which encircles the. coffin-bone is also, without much diffi- 
culty, ‘opened i m inflammations of this part; the blood flows freely, the 
: artery which accompanies it being i in general opened along with it. 

It is necessary, in performing this operation, to remove the horn 
covering the vessels with a drawing-knife, till the blood flows in suffi- 
cient abundance. The horn round the point of section should be 
thinned considerably, ‘ to prevent. irritation, and mild resinous dressings 
should afterwards be laid over the part to exclude the alr, &e. 

This operation we have heard condemned by some, as producing ill 
consequences, and a sore ‘difficult to heal. We have only to remark, 
after having repeatedly performed it, that we have not met with an in- 
stance of these ill effects following it. , ; 

The angular veins of the eye are often opened with good effects in 
inflammations ‘of this part, as also the vessels which are seen passing 
over the ‘sclerotic coat of the eye, and over ‘the duplicature of the 
membrana conjunctiva on the inside of the eye-lids, both of age: 
admit of easy section with the lancet," : 

The temporal artery ¢ also presents itself very eatin for open- 
ing, In the horse ; andin inflammations of the brain, or rts coverings, or 
where a sudden. depletion of the system is desired, it is productive of 
manifest eood effect. If this vessel should bleed too freely, and appre- 

I 
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hensions are entertained of the loss of too much blood, it is most easily 
stopped by pressure, or by a deep incision which completely severs the 
vessel; in this case, its ends soon retracting, stop the further effusion of 
blood. 

The veins of the palate a are conveniently petits for opening, by 
making a transverse incision in this part with a lancet; and. this 1s 
often had recourse to in the relaxation of the palate, termed dampers, 
and with apparently good effect. Some are deterred from the opera- 
tion, by having experienced a difficulty in stopping the flow of blood ; 
a circumstance that, in the few times we have performed this operation, 
- has not occurred to us. 

We shall now briefly state the mode of operating, and the conse- 
quences which sometimes follow the pene of the jugular vein in 
horses. 

It is ‘most usual to etka with the fleam, or the lancet; the former, 
on account of the thickness of the skin of the horse, and the resistance 
afforded by the hair, is generally had recourse to. It is also next to 
impossible to drive the blade into the neck so deep as to be injurious, 
on account of the shoulder to which it is affixed: it is, perhaps, on this. 
account, the safest and most certain instrument, especially in the hands 
of grooms and helpers in stables, as it cannot be much abused. | 

In the structure of it, the back should be particularly attended to ; 
for, in general, this is too narrow, insomuch that the instrument, being 
struck, sinks into the channel of the vein; the prominent muscles of 
the neck receive the stroke, and the vein is not opened. 

To remedy this, which is a very common inconvenience, the back of 
the fleam should be at least three quarters of an ineh broad, in whieh 
ease the operation very rarely fails. : 

The lancet also is very convenient in thin- sinies horses, and per- 
forms the operation very well. It requires, however, on account. of 
the resistance of the skin and hair, to be used rather boldly, as to the 
length it is presented with, and the foree employed, at least when a 
copious flow of blood is desired. _ 

It is usual to wet the hairs over the part wanied to be punctured ; 
and then, if they are drawn parallel to the direction of the vein, the 
lancet passing between them, there is less resistance than if they pre- 
sented themselves transversely to the blade; in which case they m must 
necessarily be divided before the incision can take place. 

The jugular vein, after bleeding, often ulcerates, and is attended with 
the most serious ill consequences, the mischief extending in both direc- 
tions along the internal surface of the vein from the point of the inci- 
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sion; the cavity of the vein, or its canal, becomes obliterated, and the 
_ irritation occasions a thickening of the cellular membrane surrounding 
the vein, often to some inches in depth. This, in general, if no external 
irritation happen, subsides gradually, and disappears without any further 
ill consequences, and the vein is totally lost on that side: at other 
times, an oozing and discharge of thin lymph takes place from the 
injured part, and a sinus form, running mostly against the course of 
the vein up the neck, which, bemg freely opened, soon heals without 
farther inconvenience. At other times, considerable abscesses form, 
which are opened without danger, and the thickening of the cellular 
membrane gradually subsides, and the part heals. Again, in others, 
the inflammation and ulceration extend along the course of the vein to 
the head, forming abscesses, which burst and discharge blood, and the 
ulceration, extending to the head, becomes fatal. 

As prevention is often much easier than cure, to avoid this accident 
ereat care should be taken to use a clean instrument, with a smooth, 
keen edge; not to strike where the vein has been already opened, where 
very often is an enlargement, and the vein becomes thinner in that part, 
and more extended; not to include any thing but the skin in pin- 
ning it up; and not to leave the pin remaining in the neck too long, 
to become cankered and rusty, and thus produce irritation. The pin 
should be clipt as.short as possible, to prevent the horse rubbing it out 
against the manger, &c. 

The wound will in general close of itself after a few minutes, if all 
pressure upon the vein be removed, and sufficiently firm to stop the 
escape of the blood, if the lips of the orifice are pressed together, 
without any pmning; and the horse’s head, to render it more certain, 
should be tied rather high to the rack for a short time: when, how- 
ever, the orifice is very large, or the veins very tumid, and disposed to 
bleed, pinning is the surest practice. 

Lancets are often made with a spring, suddenly to plunge them into 
the vein, and are usefully and commodiously employed for this opera- 
tion, as they do it with great suddenness and effect; more so than the 
hand or the blow of a bloodstick. The only objection is, that the in- 
strument, from the pressure against the neck required in using it, cannot 
be so suddenly withdrawn as might be desirable, so that if the horse 
plunges at the moment, he might severely cut himself; which we have 
seen happen. To prevent the possibility of such an occurrence, the 
instrument might be provided with a second spring, to bring back the 
lancet to its sheath, or case, immediately after the stroke, which would 


render this instrument very useful and perfect. 
12 
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ON THE DISEASES OF THE EYE OF THE HORSE. 


ye. 


[ Concluded from p. 55.] 


Of the Puriform Inflammation of the Eye of the Horse. 


Tus inflammation of the eye of the horse differs from that which 
has been described, in the part of the eye which is affected, as well as 
m some of the symptoms of the disease.. In the puriform inflammation, 
the disease is confined to the membrane which lines the eye-lids and | 
covers the eye-ball, called the conjunctiva, or mucous membrane; and 
its chief character is the profuse discharge of a puriform fluid. Besides 
the discharge of mucus, which is more or less mixed with tears, the 
eye-lids are very much swollen, and their edges glued together; their 
internal membrane is also swelled, formed into folds, with matter 
deposited among them. The cornea appears depressed, from the 
swelling of the conjunctive membrane on the white of the eye, some- 
times forming large bladders, which the ignorant have considered as 
new growths, and conceived proper to remove. The puriform inflam- 
mation of the eye is generally the effect of cold, resembling the common 
eatarrh, and it often spreads among all the horses of a stable; for, like 
the same disease in the human PPOs if the matter touches a conn eye, 
it produces the disease. — 

The treatment of this species of inflammation is to be on au on 
the same general plan as im that already detailed. The depletive 
system of bleeding and purging is to be had recourse to, and pursued 
according to the violence and obstinacy of the attack. The eye, or 
eyes, for it usually attacks both, should be fomented with the anodyne 
and emollient decoctions, the animal kept im a well-aired stable, and 
fed moderately. When the more severe inflammatory symptoms are 
subdued, the extract of lead, undiluted, may be applied once or twice 
a-day to the eye with a camel’s-hair pencil, in the same manner as 
directed with regard to the vinous tincture of opium; ora small portion 

of the red precipitate ointment may be put between the eye-lids with a 
camel’s-hair pencil, or probe, every second day. : 


Of the Specific Inflammation of the Eye of the Horse. 


The disease now to be described is: perhaps the most common, and 
certainly is by far the most dangerous, disease of the eye of the horse. 
It has seldom been’ distinguished from the simple and puriform inflam- 
mations of this organ, though its more serious consequences are well 
known. ’ 

This inflammation is seated in the internal parts of the eye-ball, affect- 
ing more particularly the choroid coat and the iris. 

There usually comes on very suddenly, perhaps in a single night, a 
great tenderness in one eye, commonly marked by the eye-lids being 
shut, a copious secretion of tears, the white of the eye appearing slightly 
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red, and the whole anterior chamber of the eye dim and clouded; there 
being no distinet speck on the cornea, as takes place in the common 
inflammation of the eye. The redness of the eye-ball is never very re- 
markable, even though the disease assumes its most aggravated form ; 
but the dimness of the anterior chamber increases rapidly, and m two 
or three days, or even a shorter period, a yellow spot appears at the 
bottom of that cavity, arising from the formation of matter. Some- 
times the quantity of matter is very considerable, and I have seen it fill 
at least two-thirds of the anterior chamber. | 

After lasting one, two, or three weeks, the inflammation and water- 
ing usually begin gradually to subside. ‘The matter, though in a very 
large quantity, is sometimes almost entirely absorbed, so that scareely 
any vestige is to be seen; and, in other instanees, thin webs of opaque 
matter remain, which destroy the transparency and lustre of the eye, 
and which, by their adhesion to the edges of the pupil, interfere with its 
motions, and destroy its form. It is astonishing how acute dealers in 
horses are in discovering an eye which has had an attack of this kind. 

Sooner or later, while the horse appears in a state of perfect health, 
the eye is again attacked, the disease bemg accompanied by the same 
symptoms, making a similar progress, and having the same termina- 
tion; whilst each new attack is accompanied with the deposition of 
more and more opaque matter. 'These attacks sueceed each other at 
very different, and sometimes at very distant, intervals, until the whole 
pupil is filled with an opaque white aaaiten, and the aig of i ae 
completely destroyed. 

During this progress, the didbtind 4 is often eultfised to one eye; at 
least, one eye is usually much more severely affected than the other. 
In some cases the two eyes are simultaneously affected; and finally, by 
a succession of attacks, the horse becomes completely blind. 

If an eye, which has in this manner suffered, be dissected, it will be 
found that the external changes have been accompanied with still more 
serious internal derangements. ‘The crystalline lens, which lays behind 
the opaque matter effused in the pupil, has lost its natural transparency, 
forming in the human eye what is called a cataract, or, in the horse, 
“moon blindness.” "The capsule of the lens has also become quite 
white and opaque, and there is usually found, collected between the 
choroid coat and retina, a quantity of eolbuned fluid, sometimes of a 
straw yellow, and sometimes bloody, which, by its accumulation and 
pressure, causes an absorption of the vitreous humour, and at the same 
time compresses the whole retina into a chord or bundle. 

It has already been noticed, that horses are very subject to this 
disease. It attacks them of all ages, of all classes, and in all states 
of condition; though, as far as I have been able to observe, it is most 
common in ee that are high bred, and in high condition. It is 
therefore probable, that dark, hot, and ill-ventilated stables, must have 
great influence in the production of this disease. 

It is supposed to be most frequent in particular lines of blood; and 
those who breed horses for the turf are averse to breed from mares or 
stallions who have weak or blind eyes. : 
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From the foregomg remarks,* this opinion appears to be founded 
on accurate observation;. and it deserves attention in the selection 
of stock. | . 

This disease has usually been found incurable; and when a horse’s 
eye has once been affected with it, the proprietor is generally anxious 
to sell the horse, aware of the disease returning sooner or later, and 
finally terminating in blindness. ai : 

Bleeding, moderate purging, a cooling diet, and a well-aired stable, 
afford a temporary relief, and, by moderating the severity of the symp- 
toms, diminish the permanent dimness of the anterior chamber. Con- 
siderable benefit is derived, in some cases, from the application of the 
vinous tincture of opium, two or three times a-day, in the manner 
formerly directed. A seton in the temple, or cheek, has also been 
advised by some; but, as far as I have been able to observe, however 
beneficial these remedies may be in diminishing the severity of the 
symptoms, yet they never prevent the repetition of attacks, and the 
ultimate destruction of the organ. . 

I have already noticed the remarkable sympathy between the two 
eyes, and that when a disease attacks one, the other is very apt to 
become more or less. affected.t | This fact is strikingly illustrated 
in the diseases of the human eye; and having many years ago re- 
marked, that the disease which has now been described in the horse, 
generally first affects one eye, and then the other, it occurred to me, 
that if the eye first affected were to be altogether destroyed, the pro- 
gress of the disease in the other would be arrested, and one eye thus 
preserved. An opportunity of making the experiment soon occurred. 
A valuable race-horse had one eye considerably injured, from repeated 
attacks of this disease, and the other eye, during one of these, appeared 
tender. I made an incision through the cornea of the bad eye, with a 
sharp pointed bistoury, through which the aqueous humour. escaped. 
The lens was then squeezed out, and along with it the whole vitreous 
humour, which seemed in a healthy state. A poultice was applied 
over the eye-lids, the eye suppurated, and ultimately completely sunk. 
The other eye resumed its natural lustre and transparency, and I heard 
of this horse upwards of six years afterwards, when he was a very 
valuable hunter, the eye having remained perfectly well. ) 

Since making this experiment, I have found that there was nothing 
_new in the observations I had made; for many, conversant with horses, 
are aware, that if one eye be so severely affected that it is quite de- 
stroyed, they consider that there is a great chance of the other remain- 
ing sound. I have even heard some farriers remark, that if the bad 
eye happens to meet with an accident, and the injury hasten its destruc- 
tion, the other will be saved; and further, that, aware of this, some 
have even ventured to adopt the practice of destroying the diseased 
eye, which they have rudely done by putting quick-lime between the 


* See General Observations, No. 1. p. 18. 


+ When a tooth of the horse decays, the corresponding tooth on the opposite 
side soon after becomes diseased. It is the same in man. _ 
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eye-lids, or by thrusting a nail into o'thé eye-ball, so as to excite Wolent 
inflammation, suppuration, and destruction of the organ, . 

When, therefore, a horse is affected with this terrible disease, it is 
of much importance to have the means of saving one eye, as, for every 
useful purpose, one eye is found to be as valuable as both. Few will 
adopt this practice before the disease has made considerable progress in 
one eye, or until the second eye appears to be affected. In this latter case 
no time ought to be lost. . The operation is in itself simple. A curved 
sharp- pointed bistoury * is to be introduced into the anterior chamber, 
close to the circumference of the cornea, and its point is to be passed 
into the pupil, so as to puncture’ the capsule of the lens. It is then to 
be carried to the opposite side of the cornea, so that, in withdrawing it, 
there is a large incision made in the cornea. 

The aqueous humour immediately escapes, and, by afterwards 
squeezing the eye-ball, the lens can be easily removed, and along 
with it the vitreous humour ; or, if that be absorbed, by the coloured 
fluid. collected between the choroid coat and retina. In this col- 
lapsed state of the eye-ball, the wound suppurates, and. little se oripuie 
tion supervenes. 

When the horse is deprived of one eye, he may for some time have’ 
the vision with the other confused ; but this is rectified by a little ex- 
perience: In some imstances it may happen, that the eye which is 
saved has been origally an imperfect one, so that the horse never 
acquires perfect sight. t | : : 


Injuries of the Eye of the His and | of Extraneous Substances 
getting between the Kye-lids. 


When the eye receives: an injury, the first thing to ibe wie 
against is the subsequent inflammation; this being more or less, accord- 
ing to the severity of the injury. 

TE none of the coats of the eye or eye-lids have wash divided, it will 
be sufficient to foment the eye with a decoction of camomile flowers, 
to take some blood from the vein in the neck, and to give a piligenre. 
ball. | : 
It sometimes happens that the cornea is divided by a sharp instru- 
ment; and it also sometimes gives way from the concussion of a blow 
on the eye-ball. This injury is often followed by a good deal of 
inflammation, very copious and sagen bleeding pene eouicanees to 
abate it. : 

When the inflammation subsequent to an injury has subsided, more 
or less irritability, and weakness of the eye, often remain ; and, for 
the removal of this, nothing is more effectual than the application of 
the vinous tincture of opium, in the way before- mentioned, fomenta- 
tions being at this time desisted from. | | 

When particles of dust, or any extraneous substance, gets into the 


»Seé Plate ‘No, 2; 'p, 54. 
+ To avoid deformity, glass-eyes have been used for horses. 
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eye, it often creates a good deal of uneasiness. As these adhere. but 
slightly to the membrane lining the eye-lids, they may generally be re- 
moved with a camel’s-hair pencil, or the point of a probe; or some 
milk and water may be thrown forcibly with a syringe between the 
eye-lids, 

I have seen a husk of corn stick very firmly to the cornea, and pro- 
duce a great deal of irritation; but whenever any extraneous substance. 
is removed, the inflammation and irritation caused by it rapidly sub- 
sides, and thas is seldom any thing necessary to be done, except bath- 
ing the eye with hot water. : 


Of Films, or Specks on the, hye. 


Films, or specks on the cornea, are always the consequence of some 
previous inflammation, whether that has been the effect of an injury, or 
any other cause. 

In ordinary cases, the phiaeaaiin of chi: cornea sealiee along with 
the accompanying inflammation ; but, in others, a epbnet peek remains 
after all inflammation has subsided. 

A variety of stimulating and highly irritating Hasina are swaeied 
for the removal of such films, and: many of them may be of equal 
utility. Ihave, however, generally remarked, that they are used too 
frequently ; and it will be found that such applications act more power-. 
fully when used seldom. 

A small piece of the red precipitate ointment, applied every third, or 
even every sixth day, is an excellent remedy ; and this may alternately 
be used, with great effect, with a powder. composed of one part of burnt 
alum to four of sugar; or pure calomel may be used in a similar 
manner; but, as the stimulating effect of these soon ceases, they ought 
to be employed at least once a day. 


Concluding Observations. 


Besides the finvanes of the eye, which have been described, there are 
some others, which, either from their rare occurrence, or Jess serious 
consequénces, may be but briefly noticed. 

From what has been before remarked,* it will be perceived that the 
cataract in the horse, or what is commonly denominated “ moon- 
blindness,” is not, as in the human body, a distinct disease, but is 
always accompanied with other diseased changes. Besides, even were 
the horse subject to a simple opacity of the lens, the removal: of that 
part of the organ would be followed by no advantages, as, without a 

magnifying glass, his vision would be imperfect. 

It may also be here noticed, that there is a disease which frequently 
affects the eyes of horses in India, but which, as far as I know, has 
never been observed in Europe. A worm, which; from the description 
I have received from different people, may he compared to the common 


* See peliz, 
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ascaris, is generated in the anterior chamber, and can at times be dis- 
tinguished swimming about, with apparently great vigour, in the aqueous 
humour. “It produces a good deal of irritation and inflammation, the 
effects of which ultimately destroy the organ. The natives of India 
cure the disease by making an incision through the cornea, and ex- 
tracting the worm. Though I have never had an opportunity of 
examining an eye affected with this curious disease, the circumstantial 
accounts from several accurate observers leave no doubt in my mind of 
its existence; and the fact accords with what is known to take place 
regarding the formation of worms, not only in the human body, but 
more particularly in the liver, lungs, brain, and other organs of the 
inferior animals. 3 | : 

Warts and little tumours are sometimes formed on the eye-lids, and 
are often the source of irritation, as well as of deformity. ‘These may 
be best removed by snipping them, off with scissors, and destroying the 
remaining portion with caustic. | 

Small polypous excrescences also sometimes arise from the iris; but 
these can seldom require any treatment. | 

The eye of the horse is also subject, like all the other organs of 
animals, to deformities from birth. I have already mentioned the 
instance of a mare with one eye, that had a foal with the same defect. 
In another-instance, a large tuft of hair was found growing from each 
cornea. Sometimes this is of a curious colour, producing the wall- 
eye. But these defects cannot be remedied; and though the organ 
may not be injured by them, they must depreciate, to most people, the — 
value of the horse. = * ! 


\ 


The following forms are for the medicines referred to, and recom- | 
mended in, Mr. Wardrop’s Essay :— 


Decoction of Camomile Flowers. 


_Camomile flowers, dried, one ounce. 
Water, a pint. 
Boil for a quarter of an hour, and strain. 


Decoction of Poppy. 


White poppy capsules (or heads), bruised, two ounces, 
Water, two pints. | 
Boil for a quarter of an hour, and strain. 
Wine of Opium. 
Extract of opium, one ounce. rity 
Cinnamon bark, bruised; cloves, bruised; of each a drachm.. 
~ Reetified spirit, four ounces. - 


Distilled water, twelve ounces. | 
Macerate for ten days, often shaking it ; then strain. 
‘ , 
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Saturnine, or Lead Lotion. 


Solution of subacetate of lead (Goulard’s Extract), a pitched) | 
Distilled water, a pint. 
Proof spirit, a drachm. 
Mix. 
Zinc Lotion. 


Sulphate of zine, from twenty to forty grains. 
Distilled water, a pint. : 
Mix. 
Lf opium is required to be used, two or three drachms of the tincture 
of opium may be added to either ue the above lotions; if to the former, 
the proof spirit should be left out. 


Ointment of Red Precipitated Mercury. 


Red precipitated mercury (nitrico- oxyd of. mercury), very finely 
levigated, one ounce. 2 : 

White wax, two ounces. 

Prepared lard, six ounces. ; ) 

Melt the wax and lard together; then add the red —— and 
stir tll cold. 


AN ESSAY ON ANCIENT HORSE-SHOEING. 
BY JOHN BECKMANN, 
Public Professor of Econumy in the University of Gottingen. 


[Concluded from page 70.] 


HOWEVER strong I consider these proofs, which show that the an- 
cients did not give their horses shoes such as ours., I think it my duty 
to mention and examine those grounds from which men of learning and 
ingenuity have affirmed the contrary. Vossius lays great stress, in par- 
ticular, upon a passage of Xenophon, who, as he thinks, recommends 
the preservation of the hoofs by means of iron. Gesner, however, has 
explained the words used by that author so clearly, as to leave no doubt 
that Vossius judged too rashly. Xenophon only gives directions to 
harden the hoofs of a horse, and to make them stronger and more dura- 
ble; which is to be done, he says, by causing him to walk and to stamp 
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with his feet in a place covered with stones. He describes the stones 
proper for this purpose; and that they may be retained in their position, 
he advises that they should be bound down with clamps of iron. The 
word which Vossius refers to the hoofs, alludes, without doubt, to the 
stones which were to be kept together by the above means. Xenophon, 
in another work, repeats the same advice, and says that experience will 
soon show how much the hoofs will be strengthened by this operation. 
Vossius considers also, as an argument in his favour, the expressions 
used by Homer and other poets, when they speak of iron-footed and 
brazen-footed horses, loud-sounding hoofs, &c.; and is of opinion that 
such epithets could be applied only to horses that had iron shoes. But 
if we recollect that hard and strong hoofs were among the properties of 
a good horse, we shall find that-these expressions are perfectly intelligi- 
gible, without calling in the assistance of modern horse-shoes. Xeno- 
phon employs the like comparisons, free from poetical ornament, and 
explains them in a manner sufficiently clear. The hoofs, says he, 
‘must be so hard, that when the horse strikes the ground, they may re-- 
sound like a cymbal. Evustathius, the scholiast of Aristophanes, and 
_ Hesychius, have also explained these expressions as alluding to the 
hardness and solidity of the hoofs. Of the same kind is the egudé 
sonipedes of the Roman poet; and the stags and oxen with metal 
feet, mentioned in fabulous history, which undoubtedly were not shod. 
Eipithets of the like nature were applied by the poets to persons who 
had a strong voice.* 

Le Beau quotes a passage of Tryphiodorus, which, on the first 
view, seems to allude to a real horse-shoe. This author, where he 
speaks of the construction of the Trojan horse, says that the artist did 
not forget the metal or iron on the hoofs. But supposing it true, that 
the author here meant real shoes, this would be no proof of their being 
known at the time of the Trojan war, and we could only be authorised 
to allow them the same antiquity as the period when the poet wrote. 
That, however, is not known. According to the most probable con- 
jectures, it was between the reign of Severus and that of Anastasius, 
or between the beginning of the third and the sixth century; 
besides, the whole account may be understood as alluding to the 
ancient shoes. At any rate, it ought to be explained in this manner, 
till it be proved, by undisputed authorities, that shoes, such as those of 
the moderns, were used in the time of the above poet. 

Vossius asserts that he had in his possession a Greek manuscript on 
the veterinary art, in which there were some figures where the nails 


* Achilles is said to have had a brazen voice. _ 


s 
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under the feet of the horses could be plainly distinguished. But we 
are ignorant whether the manuscript or the figure still exists, nor is — 
the antiquity of either of them known. It is probable that shoes were 
given to the horses by a modern transcriber, in the same manner as 
another put a pen into the hand of Aristotle. In my opinion, we. must 
expect to meet with the first certain information respecting horse-shoes 
i much later writers than those in which it has been hitherto sought: 
for and supposed to have been discovered. Were it properly ascer- 
tained, that the piece of iron found in the grave of Childerie was 
really a part of a horse-shoe, I should consider it as affording the first 
information on this subject, and should place the use of modern horse- 
shoes in the eighth century. But I do not think that the certainty of 
its being so is established in a manner so complete as has hitherto 
been believed. ‘Those who affirmed that this piece of iron had_ ex- 
actly the shape of a modern horse-shoe, judged only from an engray- 
ing, and did not perceive that the figure was enlarged.* The piece 
of iron itself, which seemed to have four holes on each side, was so 
consumed with rust, that it broke while an attempt was made to 
clean them; and, undoubtedly, it could not be so perfect as the 
engraving. 

The account given by Pancirellis, induced me to hope that I should — 
find in Nicetas undoubted evidence of horse-shoes being used about the 
beginning of the thirteenth century; but that writer has deceived both 
himself and his readers, by confining himself to the translation. After 
the death of Henry Baldwin, the Latins threw down a beautiful 
equestrian statue of brass, which some believed to be that of Joshua. 
When the feet of the horse were carried away, an image was found 
under one of them, which represented a Bulgarian, and not a Latin, 
as had been before supposed. Such is the account of Nicetas; but 
Pancirollus misrepresents it entirely; for he says, that the image was 
found under a piece of iron, torn off from one of the feet of the horse, 
and which he considers therefore as a horse-shoe. The image, how- 
ever, appears to have represented a vanquished enemy, and to have 
been placed in an abject posture, under the feet of the statue, (a piece 
of flattery which artists still employ,) and to have been so situated, 
that it could not be distinctly seen, till the whole statue was broken to 
pieces. Hence, perhaps, arose the vengeance of the Latins against 


* Childeric died in the year 481. In 1653 his grave was discovered at 
Tournay; and a gold ring, with the royal image and name, found in it, afforded 
the strongest proofs that it was really the burying-place of that monarch. In 
the year 1665, these antiquities were removed to the King’s library, at Paris. 
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the statue, because that small ficure was, by some, supposed to repre- 
sent one of their nation. 

As it appears to me, that the words a by ancient authors to 
express shoes (wpodemata, Greek; sole, Latin) occurred less frequently 
in the writers of later periods, I conjectured that modern horse-shoes, @. 
in order that they should be distinguished from the ancient shoes, might 
have received a particular new name, under which I had never found 
them mentioned. In the course of my researches, therefore, I thought 
of the Greek word selinaia, the meaning of which I had before 
attempted to explain; and I.am now fully convinced that it signifies 
horse-shoes such as those used at present, as has been already 
remarked by others. As far as I know, that word occurs, for the first 
time, in the ninth century, m the works of the Emperor Leo; and 
this antiquity of horse-shoes is, in some measure, confirmed by their 
being mentioned in the writings of Italians, English, and French 
authors of the same century. When Boniface, Marquis of Tuscany, 
one of the richest princes of his time, went to meet Beatrice his bride, 
mother of the well-known Matilda, about the year 1038, his whole 
train were so magnificently decorated, that his horses were not shod 
with iron but with silver. The nails even were of the same metal; 
and when any of them dropped out, they belonged to those who found 


them. The Marquis appears to have imitated Nero; but this anecdote 


may be only a fiction. It is related by a.cotemporary writer—but, 
unfortunately, his account is m verse; and the author, perhaps sen- 
sible of his inability to make his subject. sufliciently interesting by 
poetical ornaments, availed himself of the licence claimed by poets, 
to relate something smgular and uncommon. However this may be, 
it is certain that the shoes of the horses must have been fastened on 
with nails, otherwise the author could not have mentioned them. 

Daniel, the historian, seems to give us to understand, that, in the 
ninth century, horses were not shod always, but only in the time of 
frost, and on other particular occasions. 

I shall here observe, that horse-shoes have been found, sith ade 
riding-furniture, in the graves of some of the old Germans and 
Vandals, in the northern countries; but the antiquity of them cannot 
be ascertained. | 
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ON THE SALE OF HORSES WITH WARRANTY. 


THE law expressly states, that any thing sold by one person to 
another, and warranted sound, perfect, or good, must correspond to 
the description, and answer the purpose for which it was intended; 
otherwise it will be a breach of contract, rendering the bargain void, 
and subjecting the party making the warranty liable to an action for 
the recovery of damages. » 

The warranty must be wpon the sale; for if it be made after, and 
not a the time of the sale, it is a void warranty, being then made with- 
out any consideration; neither does the buyer then take the goods upon 
the eredit of the caller 

ec warranty ean only relate to things in being at thes time the bar- 
gain is made, and not to things to come; as, that a horse is sound at 
the buying of him; not that he will be sound two or three years after. 

A horse warranted to carry a man a very long distance, would also 
be void on the same grounds that a thing to come cannot be 
warranted. 

If the seller knows the horse to be unsound, and has used any art to 
disguise him; or if he differ in any way from what he represents him 
_ to the buyer, the artifice will be os seinen to an express warranty, and 
the seller is responsible for the act. | 

A general warranty will not extend to guard against defects that are 
plainly and obviously the object of our senses; as, if a horse be war- 
ranted perfect, and wants either a tail or an ear, unless the bile 
should happen to be blind. : 

If a horse be warranted sound, and he has lost the biti of an eye, 
and, as the discernment of such a defect is frequently dependant on 
skill, it is held that an action in such a case can be maintained for the 
recovery of damages. 

A warranty, therefore, if expressed in general terms, under all cir- 
cumstances, extends to all faults, whether known or unknovin to the 
seller. 

- Notwithstanding a horse is warranted sound, this will not extend 
to vice or blemish; for a horse may be perfectly sound, and yet of so 
vicious a temper, that he would be quite useless to the purchaser; or 
he might have such blemish or blemishes about him, that, if again 
offered for sale, would considerably reduce the value; it is therefore 
highly necessary that these points are duly attended to, that the pur- 
chaser may not be deceived in supposing that a warranty of soundness 
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is all that is required: what constitutes these differences will be 
entered into fully hereafter, and in its proper place. 
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IF the seller knows the nee to be unsound, and has jae any 
fraud or art to disguise him; or if he is in any way different from 
what he was represented to be to the buyer, this artifice will be deemed 
equivalent to an express warranty, and the seller is answerable for the 
deception. 

It follows, therefore, that the sale of sie without warranty is 
reduced into a very small compass; for, at the time of sale, the 
seller almost always either affirms that the horse is sound, which 
amounts to a sale with warranty, or otherwise sells him as unsound, 
and the buyer then of course takes him as he is, and runs all risks 
as to any disease, imperfections, or faults, which he may — 
to labour under, or be subject to. 

The length of time required between the time of pinch sia 
the return of a horse warranted sound, but found to be otherwise, 
must always be uncertain, being partly a question of law, and partly 
a question of fact; the situation of the parties, the facility of com- 
munication, &c. being taken into consideration. | 

Horses that are purchased at sales by auction, require to be re-— 
turned when unsound, within the time stated at the period of sale; 
otherwise the privilege will be forfeited, and the buyer be obliged 
to put up with his loss. 


AN ACCOUNT OF A FAT OX. 


A Fat ox, fed by Mr. Robert Sweeting, late of Wrantage, Taunton, 
now of Boulogne-sur- Mer, France, was killed on the 10th J anuary, and 
weighed 1828 French pounds, and in English as follows, viz.—First 
fore-quarter, 27 score 6 pounds; second fore-quarter, 27 score 17 
pounds; first hind-quarter, 23 score 18 pounds; second hind-quarter, 
23 score; making the total weight of the quarters 18 cwt. 25 pounds. 
The tongue weighed 15 ake heart, 1174 pounds; hide, 122 ii j 
fat, 224 pounds. 
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THE FIRST NUMBER 
OF 
VETERINARY TRANSACTIONS; | 
CONTAINING OBSERVATIONS ON 


THE EFFECTS AND TREATMENT OF WOUNDS OF JOINTS 
AND OTHER CIRCUMSCRIBED CAVITIES, 


By a circumscribed cavity, is meant a cavity without any external 
opening. The chest, the abdomen, mucous éapsules, veins, and joints, 
are so many circumscribed cavities, and contain fluids which have no 
communication with the air. "The term eavity has been objected to 
by some, as not applicable to parts which have no vacuity or space 
unoccupied. Veins, arteries, joints, and mucous bags, may be more 
or less distended; but their cavities are all completely filled. They all. 
contain more or less of a fluid, but without any vacuum,’ as the parts 
accommodate themselves to the quantity of their contents: nevertheless, 
as the term is well understood, I see no necessity for any alteration. 
The fluid in joints, that in mucous bags, and in the chest and abdomen, 
is secreted by the arteries of each part, for the purpose of preventing 
friction. If the ends of bones, or surfaces of tendons, were allowed to 
rest, and move on each other, or if the lungs and intestines, at every 
inspiration, were to come into actual contact with the lining of the 
chest and abdomen, a considerable degree of irritation would ensue. 
To obviate such effects, an oily fluid is placed between ‘the solids, to 
prevent the possibility of the one touching the other; and this fluid is’ 
formed from a fine vascular membrane which lines the different cavi- 
ties. Where the fluid is required in great abundance, as in joints, it 
takes the name of synovia; and was formerly supposed to be formed 
from the fatty substance found in many joints, termed the synovial 
gland. But, as every secretion comes from the blood-vessels, ‘and as 
this part is very little vascular, there can be no doubt but that the 
joint-oil must be secreted from the same source as the other secretions. 
Besides, there are some joints without the fatty substance, but none 
without synovia, or joint-oil. Bones are connected together by liga- 
ments, and which frequently surround a joint; but; in the smaller joints 
of the extremities of horses, the tendons frequently in part supply the 
place of ligaments. In either case, the secreting membrane lines the 
ligament, or tendon, and is then continued over the cartilages which 
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cover the ends of the bones. This being the general mechanism. of 
most joints, the bones are prevented from dislocation, and yet allowed 
to move to as great an extent as their muscular and mechanical function 
will admit; while the cartilages, from being elastic, cover and preserve 
the bones free from concussion; and the oil within the cavity not only 
serves to lubricate the parts in health, but preserves a constant separa-. 
tion between all the solids of the jot. One cause for much pain and | 
disease, in all cases where the synovia or joint-oil escapes, is therefore 
evident. The membrane lining the jomt is immediately squeezed 
between the two ends of the cartilages, and every motion of the limb 
produces pain, and excites inflammation. Independent, however, of 
this cause, it is found that where the cavity of the stomach or intestines 
are by any accident ruptured, an immediate alteration and cessation 
of the pulse frequently take place, even when unaccompanied with any. 
external opening. In this-ease, death probably ensues from the same 
_ cause as blows on the stomach without a rupture... .The stomach is. so 
important to the welfare of the animal, that life cannot long be supported 
if the vitality of the stomach be destroyed. Mr. John Hunter very pro- 
perly considered death from this cause as a general sympathetic effect ; 

but the exposure of cavities of joints seems to destroy life by local irri- 
tation. Inflammation in all fresh wounds, to a certain degree, is as 
absolutely necessary to the cure, as digestion is essential to the health 
of the stomach. Without inflammation, a joint once opened, or a bone 
broken, could never unite. But Nature has wisely ordained, that when 
a soft or a hard part is divided, blood shall escape, and inflammation 
ensue. The coagulable parts of the blood either become a living 
organ, or a medium for the reception of blood-vessels from the original 
parts, It sometimes happens, however, that the inflammation, both of 
hard and soft parts, is greater than merely necessary to form the bond 
of union. When inflammation extends much beyond the divided parts 
great constitutional irritation takes place; and, if a joint be opened, 

the synovia escapes, the hard parts touch the inflamed surface, and 
frequently oceasion, death, or a stiff jomt. The usual remedies are, to 
rub the surrounding integuments with hot. oils, and blue vitriol: verdi- 
grease, corrosive sublimate, and other caustic applications, are often 
introduced into the cavity. of the wound, and into the joint itself. 
‘Where foreign matter of a stimulating nature is inserted into the cavity 
of the joint, death or a stiff joint:must generally be the effect. The 
professor has certainly known some cases succeed, from the same 
application applied within the lips of the external wound, immediately 
under the skin. Nevertheless this practice is hazardous, as the motion 

K : 
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of the limb will be very likely to force'some particles of the caustic 
within the cavity of the ligament. ‘The internal cavity of veins is 
liable to be inflamed from the operation of bleeding, but more fre- 
quently in horses than in the human ‘subject. This disease arises — 
either from the pin used to stop the hamorrhage passing improperly 
through the vein, or remaining too long in the part after the operation, 
or from the lips of the wound not being brought into close contact, and 
then the inflammation extends from the lips of the vein on the internal 
surface towards the head. The edges of the divided vein must always 
inflame after every bleeding, or the wound would continue open: but, 
when the inflammation extends beyond the proper limits, suppuration 
speedily takes place, which separates the lips of the wound.’ In the human 
subject, when the vein inflames, inflammation extends from the’ arm 
towards the heart; and Mr. Hunter found, in some’ instances, that the 
heart itself partook of the disease. In the’ horse, the jugular vein is 
the blood-vessel most commonly openéd; and when the cavity of the 
vein inflames, it extends very generally towards the head, while the 
vein below the orifice unites, and becomes impervious. Although a 
vein is not strictly a perfectly circumscribed cavity, yet it has no com- 
munication with the air; and, when once exposed, if the parts, after 
the operation, do not unite by the first intention, the vein is liable to 
great mischief. Whenever inflammation attacks the internal surface 
of veins from bleeding, or any wound, the disease is to be considered 
as of the same nature, and requiring the same remedies, as the exposure 
of joints or other cavities. The first symptom of inflammation and 
suppuration within the cavity of a vein is generally a small degree of 
swelling about the orifice, the lips of which soon recede from each 
other, and a little oozing escapes from the part. At other times, the 
swelling will be more considerable, attended with frequent hemorrhage ; 
and where the swelling extends much above the orifice, the vein is fre- 
quently callous and enlarged, as high as the head. This enlargement 
and hardness of the vein proceeds, in part, from the coagulable lymph 
fillmg up its cavity, and, in part, from the coats of the vein being 
thickened; and the lymph sometimes becomes organized, and firmly 
unites to the internal surface of the vein. In other.cases the coagulable 
substance does not unite to the vein, but acts as a foreign body on the | 
whole internal surface of the vein. ‘The professor has seen instances 
where lymph, many inches in length, has been taken from the jugular 
vein, and extended as high as the veins of the face and neck, uncon- 
nected with its coats. Abscesses also form occasionally in the neigh- 
bourhood “of the part diseased, sometimes with, at other times without, 
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any communication with the vein. Although the inflammation is’ 
seldom continued below the orifice of the vein, yet he has known of 
one instance where the vena cava, and even the heart itself, partook — 
of the disease. The remedies usually employed, are stimulating. oils 
applied to the tumour, and, where suppuration has’ not taken place, 
applications of that nature sometimes succeed. ‘ But when suppuration 
and hemorrhage comes on, the disease requires very different remedies. 
The burs mucuse, or mucous capsules,’ ate another kind of circum- 
scribed cavity. These bags contain a large quantity of fluid, similar 
to the oil of joints, and are placed between tendons, and also between 
bones and tendons. Near the large jomt of the hock, immediately 
above the fetlock, and between the back sinews, there are large bags 
of the same nature. The mucous bags near. the hock generally com- 
-municate with the jomt. The use of these bags is to prevent friction. 

Instead of the hard surface of one tendon moving in contact with bone, 
or touching another tendon, these bags of oil, being placed between 
solid bodies, diminish friction. It has not been generally understood, 
that the same bags exist in all horses when first foaled. Before the 
horse is domesticated, they are seldom visible but by dissection; and 
from henee it has been inferred, by men unacquainted with the subject, 
that these bags are first formed in consequence of disease ; but, in truth, 
the fluid is only increased in quantity from excess of weight or exertion, 
whereas the mucous bags are original parts, coequal with the formation 
of the animal. When the horse has been over-weighted, or done more 
work than he is able to support, then these bags are enlarged; in which 
case they are distinguished by the name of wind-galls. They have 
probably been termed wind-galls, from the false supposition that they 
contained air, and resembled the vegetable production of the same 
name. Technical phrases are frequently of little moment, but, in the 
present instance, they have sometimes led to erroneous and fatal prac- 
tice. When mucous bags enlarge at the sides of the hock, they are 
commonly called thorough pins; at the anterior part of the hock, bog 
spavins. ‘The former have probably had their name in consequence 
of the tumour extending through the hock; the latter, from its being 
near the seat of bone spavin, and yielding very considerably to pres-. 
sure. Men, not well acquainted with the. structure or functions of 
mucous capsules, have occasionally opened them, and let out the fluid. 
The immediate effect of this operation is the total disappearance of the 
tumour. But if the edges of the wound do not unite by the first inten- 
tion, great inflammation speedily takes place. And if the wound heals 


in ihe most favourable manner, the internal surface of the bag will 
K 2 
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continue to secrete a fluid, and, the part will. become as large, if not 
greater, im bulk, than before... The operation, therefore, of letting out 
the contents of mucous capsules, or in other words, the opening of wind 
galls, cannot succeed, and sometimes the inflammation will be so great 
as to endanger the life of the animal: These cavities have ocassionally 
been opened by farriers with a, sharp-pointed iron, made hot: this mode 
is far less objectionable than. others, as the coagulation of the fluids, 
from the application of the, cautery, generally closes the orifice and 
restores the cavity; and as the mouth of the sac is inflamed by the hot 
iron and closed, the greater part of the contents of the sac, after the - 
operation, remains entire. Setons have sometimes been recommended 
and passed through these bags with a view to create inflammation, and 
to fill up the cavities with granulations... The irritation occassioned by 
this practice is not only dangerous, but if the’ animal survives, the | 
cavity being filled up with.a fleshy substance instead of an oily fluid, 

the function of the organ is lost, and. probably will remain as large as 
before. When the mucous capsules are opened by accident, the wound 
is generally more violent and the consequences more dangerous; and, 
as it has not been generally understood, that exposmg the cavity of 
these‘ organs is attended with more mischief than wounds of other soft 
parts, proper remedies have not usually been employed. The theca or 
sheath of the tendons of the fore and hind extremities is occasionally 
wounded; and when, this accident. occurs, the animal suffers all the 
inconveniences of an. opening into a joint. The sheath is a circum- 
scribed. cavity beginning about, one inch above the fetlock joint, and 
extending downward to the sensible frog. The whole internal surface 
of the sheath is lubricated by a fluid, so that the principal tendon within 
never touches the sheath. 

‘The use of the sheath is to bind down the. tendon within ; and by the 
intervention of the fluid within the sheath, friction is prevented. When: 
ever an opening is made into a sheath, the fluid escapes, and the solid 
parts. of the tendons come into contact. Inflammation. to a great 
extent soon takes place, and the irritation is so much increased at, every 
motion of the limb, that unless the wound be speedily united, the event 
is sometimes fatal. 

In all these parts a cavity 1S - exposed, which will be attended with 
more or less danger as the wound is sooner or later closed. 

Inthe human subject, poultices and fomentations are the chief local 
applications commonly employed; and in all cases where a joint is 
opened, the patient is placed in such a position as to be most favorable 
to prevent the escape of the fluid; for unless the wound speedily unites, 
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the secretion will be increased; and so long as any fluid continues to_ 
escape, a foreign body is placed between the lips of the wound, and 

prevents the union. In the human subject, the parts may be kept ina . 
great degree at rest; but in horses, every motion of the limb forces out 
the oil, as it 1s secreted, which tends as much to prevent a union as 
injecting water, or any other foreign body, between the lips of the 
wounded cavity. Where divided parts unite, a quantity of coagulable 
lymph is thrown out between the edges, and by its glutinous quality forms 
a bond of union, and prevents, where a joint is opened, the escape of the 
synovia. But this junction, without artificial means, is not likely to take 
place in a joint constantly in motion. Where a joint, a mucous capsule, 
or the sheath of a tendon is opened, the first application necessary is 
the actual cautery.* The instrument most proper for the operation 
should be made of iron, two feet in length, rounded at the extremity 
about the size of a small button, with a wooden handle. The tem- 
perature of the iron should be moderately red. If it be black, the heat 
will not be sufficient to produce a proper discharge of lymph, to close — 
up the wound ; and if it be white, it will destroy too much of the sur- 
rounding parts, and perhaps do mischief to the ligament. - Although the 
operation in itself is very simple, yet some knowledge of the structure 
and economy of the parts, for the purpose of applying the cautery with 
the best possible effect, is necessary. ’ The object in view is to produce 
a glutinous substance to close up the cavity, and before the slough ‘is 
removed, for granulations below to supply the place of the lymph; but 
if the ligament itself be destroyed by the cautery, it must, like: other 
dead parts, separate from the living, and come away, and then the joint 
will still be opened. It is therefore of importance not to destroy the 
ligament of joints with the hot iron, but confine its application to the 
external soft parts. In these ‘cases, it is generally proper to cauterize 
the whole external surface of the wound; and if the discharge is not imme- 
diately stopt, the iron has probably not been applied sufficiently deep, or 
too cold, to produce a proper discharge of lymph. Where a cure is pos. 
sible to be effected, the actual cautery will frequently close the: cavity 
and stop the discharge. Sometimes, however, in the course of one, 
two, or three days, the discharge appears again by the sides of the 
lymph, and then the same operation should be repeated. In some 


* The very name of actual cautery is a sufficient reason with some people, 
unacquainted with its effects, to object to the operation.. But in regard to the 
pain, common spirits of turpentine, in which, without any unpleasant sensation, 
the human subject can wash his hands, produces more irritation to hee skin of the 
la than hot water, or even the hot iron. 
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instances, the professor has had occasion to apply the hot iron five or 
six times, and, ‘nevertheless, sueceeded ultimately without the least 
Jameness. The same treatment is likewise to be recommended. for 
penetrating wounds into the chest and abdomen. ‘The lips of the 
wound should be cauterized, and, if requisite, repeated in the same 
manner as is recommended for wounds of other cavities. When the 
cavities of veins become inflamed, some little variation. is necessary in 
the treatment, as accidents of that nature are frequently attended with 
consequences different from the opening of other cavities, and require 
a trifling alteration in the treatment. When a hemorrhage takes place, 
#t may very generally be stopt by the application of the cautery; but 
if this fail, and the parts are too much swelled to admit of a pin, there 
is no other remedy than to take up the vein by a ligature above the 
diseased parts; and there may be instances in which it may be advisable 
to tie up the vein below. In general, however, the actual cautery will 
prevent the-necessity of a ligature; and if it fail, tying up the vein will 
succeed only im those cases where the vein above is free from disease. 
In general the vein is thickened and inflamed, and if a ligature be applied 
on a vessel in a state of mflammation, the disease will be increased. 
Abscesses will be likely to be formed, and the vein inflame above. In 
a case that occurred to Mr. Goodwin, veterinary surgeon at Oxford, 
where the jugular vein was tied, an abscess took place over the occipital 
bone, commonly termed the pollevil. That. disease, however, most 
probably did not originate in consequence of the tube being obliterated ; 
for in most successful cases of inflamed veins, the sides of the vein 
unite and destroy the cavity. After the orifice of the inflamed vein, 
from the application of the actual cautery, is closed, a considerable 
degree of swelling frequently remains, and this may be removed by a 
blister:' When abscesses form in the adjacent parts, they should be 
treated in the same manner as common abscesses. In support of the 
opinions here advanced, the professor has added several cases, which, 
from the remedies recommended, have terminated. successfully; he has 
seen no instance of any inconvenience taking place from the vein being 
impervious from any cause, as the other jugular, together with the two 
vertebral veins, are completely equal to carry on the circulation. 
Indeed, where the internal surface of the vein becomes inflamed, and the 
inflammation is succeded by suppuration, whatever treatment be adopted, 
if the animal lives, the vessel will probably be lost. Inthe human subject, 
few persons would consent to the application of the actual cautery, 
although in surgical operations it was the common practice, even from 
the days of Hippocrates. The professor has never seen the same remedies 
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tried in the human subject; and although the general laws of the animal 
economy are alike, yet in many instances there is a remarkable difference 
of effect, from the same cause, in different animals. Nevertheless, as 
the opening of circumscribed cavities in the human subject is fre- 
quently attended with danger, and as the cautery is found successful in 
horses, applications of a similar tendency in similar cases, after other 
remedies have failed, may possibly be thought worthy of trial. 


To the Editor of the Farrier and NATURALIST. 
SIR, Feb. 12. 


On looking over the Jockey Slang in your last number, I was much 
disappointed at not finding our College or Lecture Slang included; for 
we have a great many rum words and sayings often made use of, 
and not being a Latin scholar, perhaps you will take the trouble to 
give me the meaning, in English, of a little of. that which is most in 
vogue, and by so doing you will much oblige, 


Sir, 
Your humble servant, 


E. G..D. 
A Veterinary Pupil. 


‘Pur see. 
Ar priary. 
kurgo. | 
Visy vir Sir. 

_ Ab ore gin. 
E contrary O. 
Pur zaitum. 
Bony fidy. 
Post mortum. 
Ad infinidum. 
Ar fortiory. 
Pro former. 
A Posterory. 

_ Suyenneris. 
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ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


Ix no establishment with which we are acquainted, appropriated for 
the treatment of the diseases, either of human beings or of brutes, is there 
difficulty experienced in obtaining information, equal to that found at 
the Vetermary College. This is a circumstance to be attributed to 
mismanagement, neglect, and want of system, on the part of its medical 
officers; but whether from motives of policy or otherwise, we shall not 
at this time stop to inquire, but simply state the facts. The names 
of the different diseases are rarely given; and if ever, i a vague, 
indefinite manner. Were they attached to the stalls, where every pupil 
could see them, or regularly and properly entered in a book (Gf the 
horses were not removed or changed from stall to stall, without its 
being noticed in a proper manner), it would answer nearly the same 
purpose. It is true that a register is kept, and cases entered by an officer 
of the establishment, but to whose department it does not strictly belong, 
and he is not even a veterinary pupil; being prevented by the laws of — 
the College from engaging in that profession, that it may not interfere 
with his other duties: consequently he is rather an unfit person to go round 
the stables and enter cases—leaving out of the question the chance of his 
being right or wrong. We _ have been informed that this neglect is on 
the part of the Professor’s Assistant; this we connot wonder at, when 
his various avocations and disposition is taken into consideration; but 
-as this is a subject of the first-rate importance, we shall enter more 
fully into it hereafter, and endeavour to rectify this part of vetermary 
education, so important to the interests of the student. 

Another great evil, is that of nearly all eases which are admitted 
having the general term /ameness applied. to them, without even 
defining the part or parts which are suffering from disease. Again, 
the lectures on diseases are given only once in a year, and that at the _ 
end of the course; so that a pupil must remain seven or eight months 
before he knows any thing of Pathology, and may possibly, by the 
grinding and favourite system, leave the College without hearmg many 
diseases’ explained, as no stable or practical lectures are ever delivered. © 

Can, or ought, such a system to be any longer tolerated ? 


CASES. 
3 . Bay Gelding. 
Fes. 7, 1828. Admitted, with lameness in both fore-feet. 
Shoes directed to be taken off, and the feet pared out. 


VETERINARY CASES. Tor 


8. To be bel : in each fore-foot to the ‘quantity of six pints. 

A poultice to be applied every night. 

9. Ordered to stand on wet straw ee the day, and the — : 
to be applied at night. 

Tincture of myrrh to be applied to the ry and te be shod with. 
plain shoes, with leather between the hoof and shoes. 

11. Slight cracks appear in the heels. ‘‘ 

- Compound tincture of myrrh to be applied to them twice in the day. 

14. Common tar to be Sel to the soles, and solution of alum to 
the heels. 

15. Nitrated ointment ordered to be st pe daily to the Reels: 

18. Taken from the College. 2 


An Aged Gelding. 
Jan. 30, 1828. Admitted, lame. 
Sole of the fore-foot ordered to be well thinned. 
Poultice to be applied every night. 
31. To stand in wet clay during the mee and the poultice to be 
continued at night. 
Feb. 2. Taken from the Infirmary. 


A Bay Gelding. 


Feb. 2, 1928, Admitted, with sore heels. 

Compound alum ointment directed to be applied to the sores on 
the heels. 

To take six drachms of aloes in a ball, and have ash diet. 

3. Ball has operated, and continues to do so frequently. 
Alum ointment to be continued, and applied daily to the heels. 

7. Compound tincture of myrrh to be applied to the soles twice a- day. 

9. Solution of alum to be applied to the sores every day. 

12. ienuased from the College. 


. Bay Gelding —Five years old. 

Jan. 3, 1828. Admitted, with inflamed lungs. 

Symptoms as follow :—Pulse 70, and feeble ; respiration very quick 
and laborious: extremities and ears cold; the membrane lining the 
eye-lids and nose much inflamed; the anus relaxed; dung dis- - 
charged often; appears very much debilitated, and the carcass 
drawn up. , 

Directed to be kept loose in a Jarge stall, and to be bled. A rowel 
to be inserted into the chest. . yi 
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Blood very much inflamed. 

4. Respiration continues quick: the pulse varies but little since 
yesterday. | 

A common glister to be given; the legs to be stimulated with the 
common liniment, and then covered with bandages. | 

To take three drachms of aloes in a ball. 

‘The rowel to be dressed with the turpentine ointment, and to have 
the gruel diet. 

5. The pulse much the same as yesterday. The glister to be re- 
peated frequently. Dung covered with mucus. 

To have the carrot diet, &c. 

The extremities are become warm. 

10. Horse much better. 

12. To take a ball with three drachms of aloes. 

15. To take turpentine one drachm. and a half, aloes two drachms, 
in a ball. 

Discharged. 


Brown Mare—Light years old. 


Jan. 30, 1828. Admitted, with inflamed lungs. 

Symptoms :—Hars and legs cold, great debility, and oy on to eat. 
Pulse 56: bled before brought in. 

Ordered a mash diet, and to take aloes three drachms, i in a ball. 

Flannel bandages to be applied to the legs. 

A rowel to be made in the chest. 

31. The rowel to be dressed daily with the turpentine ointment. 

Feb. 2. Horse feeds better. To have carrots, and a small “ial 
of corn. 

4. Legs become warm. ‘The bandages directed to be left off. 

6. Nearly recovered. 

7. Discharged. 


A Three Year Old Horse. 


Feb. 1, 1828. Admitted, to be castrated. 

Ordered a mash diet. 

2. Operated on by the Professor’s assistant. It occupied more than 
an hour—“ rather a long ceremony!’ We have seen the horse 
thrown, this operation performed, and the animal liberated, in the short 
space of ten minutes, by a country clown. 

8. Parts much swollen, and accompanied by irritation. 
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Kight pints ‘of blood to be taken~from the jugular vein. Blood 
slightly inflamed. 

. Aloes half an ounce, to be iakend in a ball. 

‘4. Swelling of the parts:diminished: horse going on well. Ordered 
wales exercise, an hour every day. 


6. Suppuration commenced—fomentations to be pices 
18. Nearly well. 


DIRECTIONS FOR KEEPING A COW IN LONDON, 
In any Yard or Out-house Ten Feet Square. 
BY MR. COBBETT. 


1 HAVE, in my “ Cottage Economy,” shown how a labouring man may, 
to his great advantage, heep a cow; but there are thousands of gentle- 
men, in the outskirts of London, and even in the WEN itself, who 
want a lesson upon this subject. M7/é is an article very nearly indis- 
pensable; and it is one of those things which must be had every day in 
the year. People may keep house without it; but what sort of house- 
keepmg would it be! Yet, what a plague is there in getting good 
milk, to say nothing of cream, without which latter, mind, a gentleman’s 
house, or any thing approaching a gentleman’s house, cannot get 
decently along. We cannot live near London without knowing what 
is said about the ¢ricks of milkmen. ‘The temptation is too strong to 
be resisted by a man or woman who carries milk about. The WEN is 
so well supplied with water, that it would be to be a fool to suppose, 
that this element will not be invoked in aid of the cow. Not by the 
cow-keepers, for it is their interest to have their milk as good as they 
can get it; but by the retailers, who are here to-day and gone to- 
morrow. In short, it is notorious, that the complaints on this score aré 
universal, and are well founded. Then though the milk is high in price, 
the cow-keeper cannot afford to make it really good. He must have 
cows which produce guanity,; his food must have guantity in view; 
and then there comes the profit of the retailer, to say nothing about 
the too frequent costly collusions between this latter and “ Mrs. Cook,” 
by which. two strokes on the tally are produced instead of one; and Mrs. 
Cook's “headekeashon,’ though got at_ a Sunday-school, enables her 
to ascertain, that, by the double score on the tally, she may add (at 2/4d. 
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a day) 34. 16s. a year to her wages, a part of or she may spare to 
defray the expense of “Missions to the Heathen.” 

But how to get rid of all this, or of any part of it?) =By OEY sap a 
cow. “But,” answer thousands of persons, “I have no land.” Why, if 
you have no garden, no yard, no stable, no out-house, fen feet square, 
then, indeed, you cannot keep a cow; and you must go w ithout. cream 
and custards, and all the other nice things that a cow gives us; or your | 
milk and cream bill must amount (to keep a good house), to more than 

Jifly pounds ayear! 

Now hear my story. 1 would not live tel ‘pihomt plenty of 
milk. 1 would put up with any inconvenience rather than not keep a 
cow. I keep one; and here is my statement of the effects of doing 
this. When I had the convenience, I kept four or five at this place. 
I now keep one. She is a little Alderney cow, about seven or eight 
years old. I have no means of weighing her alive; but I guess. her 
dead weight at fifty-two or three pounds a quarter, which is about half 
the average weight of fat hogs, and about twice the weight of a fat 
Leicester sheep. . Any strong man would carry her alive, if she could be 
put up so as to lie quietly on his back. She calved about the middle 
of January. She now gives, on an average, fourteen quarts of milk 
a day; endher average yield, throughout the year, is about ten quarts 
a day. To some neighbours, who send regularly, and give us no 
trouble, we sell four quarts every day; and the rest we use ourselves. 
Puddings, pies, custards, bread, tea, coffee, chocolate, all proclaim the | 
praises of this little animal; and, after all, though we never spare cream, 
we make some butter; at this time about two pounds a week, 

Now, what is the value of ten quarts of milk? It is ten times 
four-pence halfpenny, or 3s. 9d. aday; thatis 1. 6s. 3d.a week; and 
that is 687. 6s. 3d. a year... Aye, but what is the cost? Why, upon 
the face of it, it cannot cost a third of this money. “But you have 
land,’ the reader will say. That is true; but not one inch to put 
this cow out upon. I had a bit of grass land; but that is turned into 
a nursery. So that my cow has never been out of her stall since the 
first day of March last, except once for about an hour. She stands ~ 
tied up, in a stall. in the stable, and is only taken out now and then, as 
the horses are, to be tied up at the door, while the stable is, of a fine day, 
aired and dried. Her fuod is about 8 lbs. of hay a day, and half a 
Winchester bushel of coarse pollard; or half a Winchester bushel of 
grains, mixed with three gallons of pollard. The cost of the. hay i is 
seven-pence halfpenny, and the cost of the pollard (supposing her 
always to have pollard without grains), is sixpence; her litter is the 
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cleanest that comes from the horse stalls; but, suppose her to have a 
truss of straw in a week, which, with proper management, is quite 
enough, that is 8d. a week. So that the whole weekly cost, is 8s. 6d. 
So that the profit, at ten quarts of milk a day, is 17s. 94d. a week; and 
the four quarts a day, which we now sell, pay for the food and litter of 
the cow, give us two shillings in money, and leave us (at this time) 
seventy quarts of milk a week for our own use. Mine is a family of 
fourteen grown persons in all; but still, seventy quarts of milk a week 
is a great deal; and, in spite of every thing, there is skim milk, and 
here must be dutter milk. ‘These go to a sow and her pigs. She 
has two farrows in a year of about eight each. Four of each farrow 
became roasters, the other four porkers; so that here are about 400 
pounds of pig-meat brought into the house in a year, and itis done at a 
very moglerate expense in consequence of the cow, for the pigs, when 
taken from the sow, have all the skim milk, mixed with fine pollard or 
barley meal; so that they never cease to be fit to kill : and they are 
_ialled, durmg the four months that the sow is preparing another farrow ; 
and, during those four months, the sow lives on the pot-liquor of the 
house with some pollard in it; and is, thus, kep¢ well at a very trifling 
expense. You cannot have it both ways; but, if poultry, and not pigs, 
be your taste, there is nothing equal to cards for poultry, young or old, 
‘as I have stated in “ Corracr Economy,”’ igs he 172. See also 
paragraph 180, for Salting OME SS 
The care of the cow is of little cost; but, mind, the keeping of a cow 
always supposes that a man ora stout boy, is kept; for, as I am speaking. 
of gentlemen living near the WEN, to get one of the “/adies,’’ who 
have had “headekeashons”’ and who want “siteheashons’’ and not 
“services’’—to get one of these to mak (though she may have done it 
in the country ) is next to impossible. Muchiless will she feed pigs. But, 
look at the account of milk and pig-meat, or, indeed, of milk alone; 
and you will find, that the man, or boy, even if he did nothing else, 
would pay you amply for his wages and board; but cow and pigs would 
not take him more than ¢hree hours a day; and you must have him to 
clean Anives and shoes, and to do many other things, even if you do 
not keep a horse. But, in hiring the man, or boy, take care to ascertain 
that he knows how to milk, for a cow is very soon spoiled if not 
milked quate dry every time ; and besides this, mind, the last half pint 
as twelve times as valuable as the first half pint. Re eee 
Economy,” paragraph 114. 7 
I am writing chiefly for the information of ¢” adesmen, who, iar 
20, 30, or 40 years of industry, such as is seen in no other country in 
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the world, get out of the smoke of the WEN, settle on its’ skirts, and 
are there “ paying through the nose” for a scanty supply of that which 
they might have in abundance, and at an easy rate. Let me now 
speak of the sor¢ of cow. No cow, that I know of, but an ALDERNEY, 
is fit for the purpose. She eats not half so much as a large cow; her 
milk is beyond all comparison richer than that of any other sort ‘of 
cow; other cows will not bear confinement so'well; and the ALDER- 
NEY is gentle as a dog. The ALpERNey will give milk to within a 
week of calving time. I had one at Botley, that gave five quarts’ of 
milk in the evening, and that calved in the ensuing night, and had a 
perfect calf, that was so fine as to be kept for a bull: Other cows are 
not milked for six weeks, or ¢2vo months, previous to their calving : 
and this is a great inconvenience. When Sipmoutn’s and CastLe- 
REAGH’S Power-of-Imprisonment Bill sent me to Long Island, in 1817, 
I left a dairy of the most beautiful ALDERNEY cows that man ever set 
his eyes on. One of these cows multiplied herself into seven cows in 
the space of éwo years. She had twin cow calves. Before that day 
two years she had two more cow-calves; and the twins had’ each a 
cow-calf before they were two years old. Other cows do ‘not, in 
general, have calves till they are ¢hree or four years old. — 

As to the means of getting the cow, I cannot speak quite so 
positively as I could have spoken a year or two ago. Mr. WILLIAM 
RoceErs, of Southampton, used to be a great importer of ALDERNEYS, 
and used to send them to all parts of the kingdom; and his character 
for probity and fair dealing (which he derived from his father) was 
such, that it was just as safe to trust to his word as it would have been 
to trust to his bond. But J see, by an advertisement in the Southampton 
Newspaper, that he has quitted the business, and transferred’ it to his 
brother-in-law, Mr. James Rozerts, of Apsorstron, near ALRES- 
FoRD, Hampshire. Of Mr. Roberts I do not personally know much; 
but I have heard that he is a very punctual and honourable man; and 
this I presume to be the case, from the circumstance of his succeeding 
Mr. Rocers, whose recommendation will be quite sufficient with 
every one that knows him. Mr. Rogers has sent hundreds upon 
hundreds of cows to gentlemen who never saw him: a letter to him 
was enough: he was sure to deceive nobody: and his men were of that 
trusty character, that disappomtment scarcely ever attended any one 
that wrote to him for cows. About the present prices I know nothing. 
Mr. Roserts does, I suppose, as Mr. RocErs did, send the cows by 
his own men to those who order them. I paid, for one sent to me at 
Kensington, 5s. a day for the man, and Is. 6d. a day for the cow. 
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The whole expense of bringing her to Kensington from Southampton 
was about ¢wo pounds. Mr. Roperts is twenty miles nearer London 
than Mr. Rocerrs was, so that the expense may now be a little less. 
However, the great thing is, the character of the man you deal with ;, 
for, if the cow has had a calf, she may have some defect, ‘or may not 
be in calf again. If a heifer, she may not be in calf. In short, there 
may arise great disappointment and injury, unless the dealer ean be 
relied on. I should prefer a hedfer in calf, that would calve in a few 
months. Then you have her from the beginning, and she may last 
you twenty years. However, if Mr. Roperts were written to, he 
would say what he had, and what he thought was best to suit the 
‘purpose of the person applying. 

' Though I keep my cow at stall, that need not. be done ere there 
is land: im which case, be the bit of grass ever so small, the cow might 
be ¢ethered out to eat the grass, and moved over the ground till all were 
eaten. See “YrAr’s Resipence in AMERICA,” paragraph 182, for an — 
account of my ¢ethering of ALDERNEY cows. | have said that. hay and 
pollard and grains are sufficient, and so they are; but if you have a 
garden, there will be cabbages sometimes; and you may have mange/ 
wurzel near London at a cheap rate. A great weight of it will grow 
on ten rods of ground. It is very good as a bait for the cow now 
and then: once in two days: but not as a constant. food. It re- 

Jreshes, and produces an abundance of milk; butat must be given with 
hay, or dry food of some sort. 

I should observe, that though these cows are called ALDERNEYsS, 
they generally come from JERSEY or GUERNSEY. 

[This article is taken from a Number of the Register, calionedd in 
December, 1825.—We consider that the imhabitants of London, as 
well as those of other large towns, are very much indebted to Mr. 
Cobbett for this valuable paper. It contains no visionary scheme, but, 
on the contrary, a plan that is easily executed, and which is followed 
by the most beneficial and satisfactory results. ] 
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INDICATION OF DECAY IN TREES. 


M. ‘Bavpritxac has remarked the following signs,.as always indica-_ 
tive of decay intrees. When the top branches are withered, the decay of 
the central portion of the wood has commenced; but when the bark 
detaches itself from the wood, the progress of destruction has made great 
advances. When the bark becomes loaded with moss or lichens, it is _ 
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also a proof that the tree is in an unhealthy condition; but which may 
in some measure be overcome, by detaching these parasitical fungi from 
the surface. But if the sap flow out freely from cracks in the bark, 


it is a sign of early destruction of the tree. These observations are 
worthy the attention of the horticulturist and others. : 


SUFFERINGS OF THE POST-HORSE. 


Coup the poor Post-Horse tell thee all his woes— 
Show thee his bleeding shoulders, and unfold 
The dreadful anguish he endures for gold—- 

Hir’d at each call of business, lust, or rage, 

That prompt the traveller from stage to stage, 
Still on his strength depends their boasted speed, 
For them his limbs grow weak, his bare ribs bleed 5 
And though he, groaning, quickens at command, 
Their extra shilling in the rider’s hand 

Becomes his bitter scourge.—’Tis he must feel 
The double efforts of the lash and steel, 

Till when up hill the destin’d inn he gains, 

And trembling under complicated pains, 

Pour from his nostrils darting on the ground, 

His breath emitted floats in clouds around ;° 
Drops chase each other down his chest and sides, 
And spatter’d mud his native colour hides ; 
Through his swoln veins the boiling torrent flows, 
And every nerve a separate torture knows. | 
His harness loos’d, he welcomes, eager-eyed, 
The pail’s full draught, that quivers by his side; 
And joys to see the well-known stable door, 
As the starv’d mariner the friendly shore. 


Ah! well for him, if here his suff’rings ceas’d, 
And ample hours of rest his pains appeas’d ; 
But rous’d again, and sternly bade to rise, | 
And shake refreshing slumber from his eyes, 
Ere his exhausted spirits can return, 
Or through his frame reviving ardour burn, 
Come forth he must, tho’ limping, maim/’d, and sore ; 
He hears the whip—the chaise is at the door. © 
_ The collar tightens, and again he feels 
~ His half-heal’d wounds inflam’d—again the wheels, 
With tiresome sameness, in his.ears resound, 
O’er blinding dust, or miles of flinty ground. 


Duckworth and Ireland, 76, Fleet Street. 
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LONDON 
HORSE AND CARRIAGE REPOSITORY, 


: AND 
TURF BETTING ROOMS. 


‘Tus Establishment (exhibiting a Repository for the sale of Horses 
and Carriages on a grand scale) is situated at the Eastern extremity 
of the New Road, at the bottom of Gray’s Inn Lane, and junction’ of 
those roads with the Highgate, Hampstead, and City Roads; having 
a Carriage and Private Entrance from Gray’s Inn Lane, and another 
Carriage Entrance from Derby Street. It is erected on the most 
eligible spot that could be obtained, nearly equi-distant from the splendid 
cirele of Rank and Fashion in the West, and the mi Kimporium of 


Eastern Wealth. 


The centre of the South-east’ vittehendotiee exhibits a noble Baisnes is in 
which are numerous Suites of Rooms for Consultation, Public or Private 
Meetings, Refreshments, Tables d’ Hote, or such other uses ap ac- 
commodations as me be: ultimately found ‘leciiinie 


The a of the. eataatidl Story is ieee i. one splendid 
Room, lighted by three lofty Windows in front of the Arena, and two 
elegant Dome Lights, and is equal in mening to ang tes of the 
kind in the United Kingdom. - | ligt 


This Grand Room is spied as a Betting or sige" ‘ai 
for Subscribers only, who will form their’ own scat and Regulations, 
and have 1 cain at all times. | ‘ | | 


; The Rules state that : a. ae. corsespondétine will be kept 1 up with, 
and the earliest intelligence obtained from, the Sporting. Districts ; and 
that all the Periodical Sporting Publications, Pamphlets, and Papers, 
will be laid on the Table for the use of Subscribers. 

y Lees 
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VETERIN ARY COLLEG Ki. 


_.. Auruovueu the corrupt state of the Veterinary College had been 
felt and acknowledged by all who were acquainted with the Institution, 
_ yet it was with no little care and precaution that we undertook, in our 
last Number, a categorical exposure of its abuses. It appeared to us 
a task somewhat fearful, whatever our readers may think of it, to 
arraign before the public tribunal, a national establishment so_privi- 
leged i in error; to show that its laudable and highly useful objects and 
purposes were wholly subverted, every trace of its original constitution 
destroyed, and its power, patronage, and emoluments, devoted to the 
__aggrandizement of mercenary men. 
The Veterinary College may be ee apsak to the iow of 
_ which initiated members dare not be the first to speak; but when 
once - boldly exposed, every sufferer will add evidence to. its enor- 
mities. Thus we find not the slightest shadow of defence has been 
| urged by the delinquents in power; but we have received several com- 
Jounications from members of the profession, exhorting us to persevere 
in. the work of reformation, and pointing out defects which es 
observation i in our former Number. 

We allude to the Letters of Mr. Bryer, the. “ ed &e. 
_ The first is particularly worthy of attention. It complains, with great 
_ justice, of the disadvantages under which the writer laboured, when a 
student, from the total want, or absence rather, of a Demonstrator, 
and the difficulty of obtaining proficiency in the practice of surgical 
_ operations; neither of which important defects has been in any degree 
amended to the present time. bss 
_ We shall therefore, having hitherto neni a our asta: on.a firm 
foundation, proceed to lay down the original laws on these subjects, and 
show the unfortunate pupils what were the intentions of the adi and 
scientific founders of the College. ? 

SOD he knowledge of the Animal Economy being échemebiathnane to 
those who would make any progress in the art of healing, the ape 
shall be first zxs¢ructed in Zootomy.” * 


ans First Course. , : 
«The bids of Zootomy shall begin in November, and end in, April 
_ of the following year; to be succeeded by the study of the exterior 
~ knowledge of the Horse, in which the ‘ie shall be Aged good and 
bad conformation of the animal.” 
Here was a> plan = instruetion hid down for the school of 


* The ‘ABeinapy of ew 
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which those who have the misfortune to study under the present 
irregular system will know how to estimate the advantage. No 
mention was made of a Demonstrator, because, at the early com- 
mencement of the College, the Professor was supposed to have lei- 
sure to perform this duty; but we apprehend it was far from the 
thoughts of the Original Committee of Governors, that when the 
school should increase to eighty pupils, a person holding a plurality of 
offices, like Mr. Sewell, should receive also the appointment and sa- 
lary of Demonstrator, and from one month’s end to another, with all 
these inquirmg pupils in want of direction, he should never once show 
his face in the dissecting-room. Instruction was intended to be given, 
and its necessity to the student in Zootomy will not be denied; and if 
this gentleman finds himself too much occupied, or incapable of com- 
municating it, why does he hold, or why do the Governors permit him 
to retain, the situation? We by no means assert that his presence there 
tends very much to enlighten the pupils, for it appears to be a case of 
total neglect, combined with symptoms of incapacity (Veterinary 
inanity it might be called): but the decision of this point we leave to those - 
who may have been fortunate enough to hear him imate a demon- 
stration; for, in general, he most carefully avoids giving’ us an oppor- 
tunity to judge of his powers. 

Our correspondent has not fully stated the only means of acquiring 
anatomical knowledge which is at present enjoyed by the Veterinary 
pupil. He has the privilege of bringing his own Jack Ass (the Horse 
is seldom or never resorted to) to one of the benches in the dissecting 
room; and after cutting and slashing—without much nice discrimination, 
it may be supposed—until he begins to think he has “ found something :” 
he may then refer, having no Manual of Anatomy, to one or all of the 
imperfect Works on this subject by different authors; and after labour- 
ing in vain to reconcile the conflicting descriptions and absurd syno- 
nyma too often given, he cuts away such muscles.as he cannot make 
out, and goes deeper into the subject. When, by dint of perse- 
verance, he has become tolerably proficient in Anatomy, and has 
attached certain names to the various parts, it comes next to be con- | 
sidered, whether they are in accordance with the opinions of the 
Professor, and will be admitted or not by the Non-veterinary gentle- 
_ men who form the Examining Committee.* With such obstacles in 
_ the path of knowledge, it is Rot surprising that few pupils gain more 


* A new Nomenclature for ‘aie Ktindtele of the Horse, which would form a 
_ standard Synonyma of Zootomy, is much in request. All the inappropriate Auman 
names should be discarded, and their place supplied by others. | 

pace? ? 
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than.a smattering of the subject. Even those who may be ‘sinéerely 
desirous of acquiring information, are’ probably deterred by these 
annoying difficulties, and content themselves with learning, from those 
‘who have passed the mock examination, the answers'to’a few leading 
-questions on controversial points,---which may serve, by a slavish ac- 
quiescence with the opinions of the College rulers, to procure the much 
desired Diploma; which, when obtained by: such means, must be a 
most despicable document in the eyes of all well-informed men. 

In answer to Mr. Bryer’s last observation, we cannot do. better 
than quote the original rule. , 


Third Course. 


“The course of operations shall occupy three months, and afterwards 
the pupils shall put in practice those surgical operations which they 
shall have heen taught in the preceding course of lectures. This shall 
employ them the mornings only ; im the- evening, they shall be instructed 
in the Materia Medica.” | : 

Such was the plan sketched out at the commencement of the Col- 
lege ; and, we have no other remark to make respecting the remissness 
of the teachers in explaining the surgical operations, than, that it is of a 
piece, and in keeping, with the whole of their conduct. 


Fourth Course. | 
_ «The pupils shall attend a course of Pharmacy, to obtain a know- 
dedge of the different preparations.” | 
Fifth Course. 

“ A knowledge of the common plants and herbs being necessary te 
the Veterinary practitioner, the Pupils shall attend a course of Botany 
relative to Veterinary Medicine.” 

Tt is not apparent in what manner the student contrives to make 
himself acquainted with Pharmacy, as no Lectures are now delivered 
on this important subject; but it has been the practice to reward the 
College Dispenser with an extra douceur for a sufficient private daa 
ing to serve diplomatic purposes. 


| Stxth Course. 


— & Tt being necessary that. the shoeing of Horses should be perfectly 
understood, the pupils shall attend the Forge,” &c. . 
This most useful branch of the Peete. is, if possible, more neg- 
lected than any other. 
An excellent regulation prevails at. the reais fairy ges, requiring 
each pupil | to learn. to. make and put ona. shoe, before he can receive 
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his Diploma; andthe above rule was probably proposed by St. Bel, 
with the same intention; but those at our College who have not pre- 
viously been engaged in the shoeing department, are very improperly 
permitted to pass, without any other testimony to their knowledge on 
this subject, than a few admissions of the necessity of frog pres- 
sure: but this deserves, and will receive, our earliest undivided atten- 
tion. There. is, in fact, only,one channel of information—and. that 
a very equivocal one—at the College, —Mr. Coleman’s Lectures; which, 

admitting them to be comprehensive, are deficient, as. may be expected, 

m many points of consequence, and we may observe, are sana, delu- 
sive in others also. : 

_ © There shall be a Library at the College, comprehending all such 
Works as may contribute to enlarge or improve the Veterinary Science; 
the care of which shall be committed to the Professor, as Librarian 
to the College.” : 

. The Professor, we doubt not, has a good account to give of this 
Library. A nucleus was formed for it by the Odiham Agricultural 
Society, who presented all their papers and essays to the College at 
its commencement; if the collection has been increasing for the last 
thirty years, there ought now to be a respectable number of books for 
the use of the pupils; and a good library would be some set off to them, 
for the want of direct instruction, and the neglect of their nominal 
Demonstrator. 


. DESCRIPTION OF VETERINARY MEDICINES, 


“WITH THEIR = 


Latin. and Common Names ; including the best Modes of Exhibition and 
/ _ Application ; also the Adulterations they are liable to, new French Pre- 
: _parations, SC. intended to Stay a complete Practical Pharmacopeia. ~ 


THE, vague, uncertain, ‘wid eontradictory state m which we find 
Gases Medicine involved, and thirty years having passed away 
without a single line on the subject from the College, have induced us 
to commence the subject; and trust, by the plan which we shall 
adopt, that we shall be able to place it in a more hseful point | of y view 
than has hitherto been accomplished. | 

In order to render a description of medicines as short and . compre- 
hace as possible, it is. necessary to use certain single terms to ‘convey 
meanings to the mind, and preclude the: necessity - of repetition ; 
thereby not only saving the time and trouble of the reader, but, by 
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placing it in a clearer light, ender it much more hana impressed on 
the memory. i 

With this view of the salianh we have given, as an introduction, 
the terms which we shall have recourse to in the progress of our labours, 
in describing the different drugs used as Veterinary * medicines; com- 
prehending, as far as is known, their modes of action, and their effects. 


1. Alteratives—Those medicines are called Alteratives, which pro- 
duce a gradual change in any morbid or faulty secretion, or which 
remove diseased action by slow degrees. As all medicines, in a 
general sense, may be considered alterative, the term is not without 
objection; but being a name so much in use, and commonly adopted, 
we retain it as best calculated to be understood by the general reader. 
When a medicine is given as an alterative, it should not act violently 
on any organ; or its effects are worse than useless, and the object of 
its exhibition defeated. | oe : 

2. Anodynes are medicines which diminish or remove pain or irri- 
tation; and, in over doses, produce stupor, and even. death.—See 
Sedatives. 

3. Antacids, or Absorbents, are medicines which act chemically--- 
neutralizing acids in the stomach and bowels, and thereby diminishing 
or destroying their irritative effects. ‘They can only be considered as 
palliatives, and require to be combined with other medicines to have a 
permanent beneficial effect. 

4. Antiseptics.—This class of medicines. prevent putrefaction ree 
taking place in animal substances, and have the power of heseAg it 
when commenced. 

S, Antispasmodics. — The operation of medicines which come 

under this class is not well or clearly known, but their effects allay 
violent pain and increased muscular action, without producing that 
stupor that is observed to result after the use of narcotics. In spasms 
from debility, a tonic, or any remedy which may remove it, acts as an 
antispasmodic :: when they arise from irritation, as in the case of 
wounds, &c., purgatives and narcotics may act as antispasmodics. 
_ 6. Astringents.—The action of those medicines which are denomi- 
nated astringents, appears to be, in great measure, local and mechanical : 
their effects appear to result. from corrugating the fibres of the part to 
which they are applied. i; 

7. Carminatives are medicines which expel wind from the stomach 
and intestines, by stimulating their museular. coats. 
8. Cathartics, see Purgatives. 


. * Under this term we iewlude thee. of cattle, and all animals. 
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9. Caustics are those substances which destroy or deconipose the 
texture of living animal matter to which they are applied. ' 

10: Cordials.~-Those medicines usually denommated cordials, are, 
more properly speaking, stimulants, and act on the system by rousing 
its energy, and by supporting the languid or sinking powers of life: 

11. Demulcents:Those° medicines, which. prevent or obviate the 
action of stimulating or acrid matter, are termed Demulcents; they 
cover and sheath, as it were, the surface exposed to their action, and 
thereby prevent the sensible membranes from being irritated. 

12. Diaphoretics.—Medicines which, taken internally, act by in- 
creasing the secretion from the skin, generally termed sweating.—See 
Sudorifics. : 

13. Diluents are those substances which increase the proportion of 
the fluid in the blood, as water. 

14. Discutients are substances applied ats ct to nap and. re- 
solve swellings and morbid enlargements. 

15. Diuretics are such medicines as increase the quantity of urine, 
which they effect by stimulating the secreting vessels of the kidneys. 

16. Emollients are those substances which, when applied to the 
external parts of the body, render them softer and more supple. 

17. Escharotics.—A term applied to those substances which possess 
a power of destroying the texture of the various solid parts of the 
animal body. They may be divided into eroding and caustic escha- 
rotics. : | : 7 

18. Errhines are those substances which, when applied to the 
mucous membrane of the nose, produce irritation, or increased secre- 
tion from the part. | 

19. Expectorants. Those medicines are usually ddnorminered” ex- 
pectorants, which promote the excretion of mucus, or of pus, from the 
lungs, trachea, and bronchial tubes. ; 

20. Laxatives are medicines which act for the most part by unload- 
ing the intestines of accumulated or offensive matter, without producme 
any considerable effect, either on the exhalent vessels of the intestines, 
or on the secretion of the liver and pancreas. They seem to act, 
therefore, by stimulating the muscular fibres of the intestines, whence 
their peristaltic motion is augmented, and the contents of the bowels 
more quickly and completely discharged. Ay | 

DY: Narcotics are medicines whieh diminish ¢ or remove pain. See 
Anodynes. | | : 

22. Purgatives, or Cathartics.—Under this class are ‘compre- 
hended those drugs which act on the intestines by stimulating the vessels 
of their mucous coats, and produee increased peristaltic motion. 
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_* 23. Sedatives are those substances which depress or diminish the vital 
powers, by reducing the action: of the nervous and vascular systems. 
24. Stimulants —Those medicines which possess. the property of 
rousing the energy of the system, and supporting the sinking or languid 
powers of life, are ealled stimulants. - They are also termed, Cordials. 
25. Stomachics.—This is,a term usually applied. to. those sub-— 
stances which act directly on: the coats of the stomach and. its secre-. 
tions, including stimulants and tonics, which are, indeed, the more defi- 
nite and proper terms. pA 
26. Sudorifics are such medieinesss as promote the secretion ffiotn the 
skin.—See Diaphoretics. | 
27. Tonics are those remedies which Ajodks the heart sind arteries 
to more forcible contraction : they tend to counteract debility, to give 
strength and energy to the ei but tbey, do, not stimulate to any 
great extent. ! 3 
21. Vermifuges.—Medicines which wailies evacuate worms from 
the stomach or intestines. 
| [ To be contenued.} 


HORSE CAUSE. 
Lincoln Assizes, Thursday, March 13, 1828. 
BEFORE THE CHIEF BARON ALEXANDER. 
Boucuerert, of Willingham, v. Greetuam, of Fiskerton. 

Mr. Serseant Apams stated the case to the Jury. . The plaintiff, 
who was a gentleman extremely well known in the county, had brought 
the present action against the defendant, to recover the price of a horse 
sold. by him to the plaintiff upon a warranty of soundness. (which was 
a false one), and the expenses and losses to which the plaintiff had. been . 
subjected, by reason of such sale and false warranty... The case was 
attended with many extraordinary. eircumstances, and required their | 
most serious attention. ‘The sale of the horse to. the plaintiff. took 
place as far back as December, 1825;. and, although the present 
demand was made at so late a period, yet, in point of law, the plaintiff 
would be entitled to their verdict, as he should prove the horse to have | 
been unsound at the time of the sale. The plaintiff was a gentleman of | 
fortune, fond of the. sports.of the chase, gave a large price for his 
horses, and looked out for the best. He employed (understanding the 
defendant had a horse for sale) a yeterinary surgeon, named Hargrave, 
to, inspect it; and it was in the month of November, 1825,.that Har- 
grave went to the defendant’ $. yeaudange to view and examine. it. The 
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horse had its leg bandaged and: bound up in the evening on which Har- 
grave viewed him, and on the next morning he was taken upon the turf. 

The defendant said he was sound, and of course Hargrave, not having 
any reason to doubt his assertion, returned such a report of the horse, 
that: the plaintiff ultimately purchased him for 150 guineas. The 
horse, in about ten days or a fortnight afterwards, was delivered by the 
defendant’s groom to the plaintiff at Saxilby Cover, just as the hounds 
were throwing off. . The plaintiff mounted and rode him on that day, 
and the horse came home lame in the evening in the flexor tendon of the 
near fore leg. The plaintiff concluded that the horse contracted his 
lameness in the exercise he had undergone in hunting,.and therefore, 
with that sense of honour which did him credit, made no application to 
the defendant to take the horse back, but sent to Hargrave to attend 
him. Through the attention of the latter, and by resting three weeks, 
the horse became sound. again. He was not a good one at a fence, 
neither had he a good constitution ; and the plaintiff, wishing to dispose 
of him, sent him to Horncastle fair, and instructed his groom to sell 
him for ninety guineas, and give the purchaser a warranty,—upon 
which he was sold. Nothing was heard of him for four months; at the 
expiration of which time the plaintiff reeeived a letter from Mr. Bark- 
worth, the gentleman .to whomhe was sold, informing him that the horse 
eame home lame soon after he was hunted by that gentleman, and that 
he should return him. The plaintiff, however, refused to take him back, 

and expressed his surprise at Mr. Barkwork thinking of returning him 
the horse after having kept him four months ; and Mr. Barkworth brought 
an action against the plaintiff, to recover the value of the horse. Upon 
the trial, and upon the evidence of Hargrave (who also attended. the 
horse when Jame in Mr. Barkworth’s possession), the jury entertained 
no doubt it was a continuance of a lameness which he had when in 
the possession of Mr. Boucherett, and Mr. Barkworth consequently re- 
covered a verdict against the present plaintiff... Now if the defendant 
(Greetham) had kept his own counsel, the probability was, that this 
action never would have been brought; but, not satisfied with having 
imposed upon Mr. Boucherett, he stated that the horse had been lame 
whilst in his possession. Mr. G.’s groom, who lived with him at the time 
of the sale, disclosed, that when the horse went to hunt at Brattleby, 
he returned home lame: the leg was bandaged, and upon Hargrave 
coming to view the horse for Mr. Boucherett, Mr. Greetham directed 
his groom to take the bandage off the lame leg, and place it upon the 
sound one, that Hargrave’s attention might be drawn to the sound leg, 
and not to that which was bandaged: and: this very same. story was 

afterwards told by’ Mr. Greetham to Mr. Brooks, the person who pur-" 
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chased the horse for Mr. Barkworth.. These were the facts of the case ; 
and a jury had already found, and had-found justly, that the lameness 
which took place whilst im the possession of Barkworth, was a continu-. 
ance of that lameness which appeared on the 13th of December, 1825--- 
at the time Hargrave first viewed him in Mr. G.’s possession. After 
stating the expenses incurred in that action, amounting to. £375 15s., 
the learned counsel said he claimed them at the hands of the jury... It 
would probably be said by his learned friend (Mr. Balguy). that they 
ought to have given notice to Mr. G. to defend the action.. Lf they 
thought Mr. G. could have been guilty of such conduct—if they had 
known Mr. G. had bandaged the wrong leg of the horse to create de- 
eeption,—in such case notice would have been given: but, having ne 
suspicion of this, it was for them to say whether Mr. G. had any right 
to ask for such notiee. After a few other observations, the learned 
Serjeant said he should establish, beyond.a probability of doubt, that the 
horse was unsound at the time of the sale. 
The following witnesses were then called in i of tlie plain * 
case. | jh 7 ia] “Se 
Wilham Biaauaties wétetinary surgeon, was at ; Mr. Getetoaen $ on 
the evening of the 23d of November, 1825. [examined the horse next 
morning at Mr. Greetham’s stables; the off fore leg was bandaged : 
I made the observation; I said to Mr. Greetham, “Of course you 
warrant the horse perfectly sound; and he replied, “O, certainly !”’ 
I mentioned an enlargement on the near leg, but he said it was of 
no consequence ; the horse’s legs had been full of thorns... I attended 
him when in the possession of Mr. Boucherett, on the 14th of De- 
-eember: he had an enlargement of the tendon; I thought the lame- 
ness proceeded from the puncture of a thorn... In January following 
he bruised his knees. I attended him: he appeared sound, but there 
always was an enlargement left upon the tendon. I saw him «in 
December, 1826, at Mr. Barkworth’s,when the near fore leg was swelled 
and inflamed in the same place where it had been lame before: it was 
a small round swelling, and sore on being touched. -E think it ton 
bable the lameness now proceeds from the same cause. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Baleuy.—When I saw him at Mr. Glee 
ham’s, J had him trotted out and examimed, and I considered him per- 
fectly sound. Mr. Bouchereté is a hard rider. He rode him the 
whole of the hunting season, and in the summer as a hack. 

- Did you, upen your exammatiom at the last assizes, say any thing of 
having observed any little hump on the near fore leg when you looked at 
him at Mr..Greetham’s ?. I don’t remember saying anything about. it. 

Edward Melton, Mr. Boucherett’s groom, paid 150 guineas for’ the 
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horse. After the first hunting the horse appeared lame. I took him 
to cover on the 12th of January, when he met with an accident in his 
knee by leaping over a stone wall. Mr. Boucherett kept five hunters, 
and this horse, with one or two exceptions, took his regular turn dur- 
ing the hunting season. J sold him at Horncastle fair to Mr. Brooks 
for 90 guineas, with a warranty. 

John Peart.—I lived with Mr. Gliisothin until May 12, 1826. L[. 
was six years in his service: Mr. Greetham purchased the horse at 
Horncastle August fair, 1825. I rode him home. Mr. Greetham 
had him out the next day: he was run out. Mr. G. said he stood. 
badly on his fore legs in the stable, and thought he was lame. He 
ordered me to get ready to take him back to Horncastle, but he after- 
wards said, “John, I’ll see the horse out again.” He did so, when 
he said, “It may be his way of going; I'll keep him on.” At that 


time I observed no lump on his back sinew; I afterwards noticed it: 


I remember Mr. Greetham hunting him at Burton Kennel; he did 
not then come home. lame. He hunted him at Braitleby, when he 
came home lame in the near fore leg. Before he went to Brattleby I 
observed a lump upon the near fore leg, and I applied mercurial oint- 
ment to it. The horse never was rode again until sold to Mr. Bou- 
cherett. [remember Hargrave viewing the horse. I took the band- 
age off the near fore leg, and put it upon the off one. I took him to 
Saxilby Cover to meet Mr. Boucherett. Before I went, Mr. Greet- 
ham said, “Now, John, don’t be too soon; if he is eroge 7, some of 
the gentlemen will be looking at him, and find it out; butif you are 
late, Mr. Boucherett will get upon him and hunt; and if he finds him 
retum home lame, he will think he lamed him himself.” Mr. Grect- 
ham was at the hunt that day, and when he returned he said to me; 
“JT have seen the horse; I expect him back; they have crushed his 
knee. Now they've mare him they may take him themselves: we ‘ll 
Jew them, if we can.’ | 
Upon eross-examination by Mr. Balguy, i said :—I’ll swear there 
was fo complaint against me by Mr. Greetham, for stealing his corn; 
which was not the reason I was turned away; but it was through ea 
disagreement between myself and Mr.Greetham respecting the situa- 
tion of a female servant in the house. Witness then said—After leav- 
ing Mr. Greetham, I did not obtain a situation as a groom, but went 
as an understrapper in Sir Richard Sutton’s stables, the groom of 
which gave me a character, and I obtained a situation under -_ 
Betis, of Cainby, with whom T now live. © 
Themas Brooks lives at Caborn, near Caistor : pidicnal tiie hore 

of Mr. Boucherett, for Mr. Barkworth. I saw Mr. Greethaw after- 
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wards; he said, “When Hargrave came to look at him, I ordered 
the bandage to be taken off the near leg, which was lame, and put 
upon the off leg, which was not lame.” Mr. Greetham said, further, 
he had. hunted him’ twice, and that he was lame both times. I told 
this to. Mr. Barkworth, but gave him no advice... I did not say one 
word of this at the last assizes. : 

_ Mr. Barkworth was called.—He received the fripant of damages 
nd costs of the late trial, amounting to £249. 

Mr. Wm. Daws, vetermary surgeon, of Lincoln, saw. the Lael last 
-assizes. Hevis afflicted. with: a. continuing, lameness, which will be 
are exhibited when he is worked. 

» Mr. Henry, Sexton produced an examined copy. of the judgment i in 
the eause “ Barkworth v. Boucherett,” to which Mr. Balguy objected, 
on the ground that Mr. Greetham ought to have had notice, of, that 
action, that he might have had an opportunity of furnishing Mr. Bou- 
cherett with an answer to the action brought by Mr. Barkworth. 
After an. observation from Mr. Denman, the Judge overruled the 
objection: The — and costs in that action were then stated 
torhe £375. 15s... : | | 

_ Mr. Balguy now rose for the defendant, and nadainee’ dias jury. ma 
most able and energetic speech.—Mr. Boucherett, in answer to a letter 
from Mr. Barkworth, claiming the price of the horse when he turned out 
lame. at the ,expiration of four months, said he should resist. that 
claim, and expressed his surprise at a complaint of unsoundness, after 
| having had possession of him for solong atime. Though he could feel 
much surprise at Mr. Barkworth’s calling upon him after four. months’ 
lapse of time, he feels no difficulty in calling upon Mr. Greetham after 
a lapse of more than /wo years. It was proved, by his learned friend's 
ease, that the contract with Mr. Boucherett was made m November, 
1825,—that Mr. Boucherett rode the horse during the whole of the 
hunting season,—that. he rode him as a hack during a whole summer, 
and then sold him at August Horneastle fair, 1826,—that he was called 
‘upon four months afterwards to answer a charge for breach of warranty, 
—-that the case was tried last assizes between Mr. Barkworth and Mr. 
Boucherett,—that a verdict was obtained by. the former,—that Mr. 
Greetham had. no intimation made to him, either on the action being 
brought or the case being heard, until after a certain number of months 
had.expired,—that a verdict was recovered in July, 1827,—and that 
no claim was made upon Mr. Greetham until the commencement of the 
year) 1828..: Now he (the learned counsel) would ask, had Mr. 
Greetham been:fairly and candidly, dealt. with? . He. was quite. sure 
that, no-individual:whothen heard him could,conseentiously reply inthe 
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‘affirmative. Mr. Greetham purchased the horse at Horncastle fair, pre- 
vious to selling him to Mr. Boucherett, at a price of 100 guineas... Mr. 
“G. then’sells him for 150 guineas, after the trouble of getting him into 
‘good condition. He sells him with a warranty of soundness, because at 
the time he sold him he knew him to be sound; and he would repeat his 
conviction, that he was sound at the time he was transferred from Mr. 
Greetham to Mr. Boucherett. Did they think Mr. Greetham,---a 
neighbour of Mr. Boucherett’s—a gentleman extremely well known to 
‘Mr. Boucherett, and constantly meeting him in the field,—did they think, 
if he had known the horse to be unsound, he would have singled out 
Mr. Boucherett as a purchaser ?—W ould he have been such a madman 
as to warrant such a horse? or would he have put a doubtful horse into 
the hands of Mr. Boucherett, whom he knew to be one of the hardest 
riders in this country? or would Mr. Greetham have been such an 
idiot as to.have warranted this horse, and subjected himself to all the 
consequences of an action for breach of warranty, if he had not known 
lim to be sound? Then, in point of fact, he is sold and passes into 
“Mr. Boucherett’s possession in November, 1825; soon after Mr. 
‘Boucherett rides him a day’s hunting, and in the evening he returns home 
lame. Every man who knew any thing of hunting must know that a 
horse is subjected to danger, and the harder.a man rides the more a 
‘horse is exposed. It did not appear that the horse was a perfect hunter 
at the time of the sale; for one of Mr. Boucherett’s objections was, that 
-he was apt to run through fences instead of leaping them, and thereby 
subject to falls. “ Such a horse, therefore, was most likely to become 
lame in the way he did—by a thorn. The first time Mr. Boucherett rides 
thim, he is lame. Who attends the horse ?—Hargrave. Upon whose 
judgment was he purchased?—-Upon Hargrave’s, who had seen him 
ver night, and’on the following morning subjected him to the strictest 
inspection, to enable a skilful man to detect’ infirmity of any: de- 
scription, and upon whose judgement Mr. Boucherett ultimately bought 
him. Mr. Hargrave, who was a witness in the cause “ Barkworth. 
Boucherett,” states to-day, and for the first time, that upon looking at 
the horse before Mr. Boucherett purchased him, he had some small 
enlargement upon the near fore leg. Now it was extremely important 
for him, being, as he was, a witness for Mr. Barkworth at the late trial, 
to have stated; not only that he was lame when he went over to Hull 
to inspect him, but when Mr. Boucherett bought him; that he observed 
the enlargement upon the fore leg, but his attention was drawn*from 
the fact by Mr. Greetham’s'warranty. Why did he not state this when 
he was the witness of Mr. Barkworth? Was he seeking: to keep: this 
back, to protect Mr. Boucherett ? If so, what confidence can you have 
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m his testimony? If he had been examined as to attending the horse 
within.a few days after its arrival at Mr. Boucherett’s, it would have 
Jed his attention to the state of the limb previous to the horse getting 
into Mr. Boucherett’s service. If hé had had the ‘slighest ground for 
supposing that the lameness he had seen after Mr. Boucherett got him, 
was not through hunting at Saxilby, it was an extraordinary thing that 
Hargrave did not direct Mr. Boucherett’s attention to it—“I believe 
your horse is lame:to-day, and I am bound to tell you, as you confided 
in me to examine him, that in this’ very spot, when in Mr. Greetham’s 
possession, I perceived an elargement about the size of a pear.” It 
was Mr. Hargrave’s duty, if he had had the least reason to suppose 
that Mr. Boucherett had bought an unsound horse,—if Mr. Greetham 
did not—to tell him so. He would have acted properly, and Mr. 
Boucherett would have been most sensibly alive to it. He would say, 
at was clear, if he had the leastclaim to character, that he would have 
expressed his doubts to Mr. Boucherett; and then some appeal would 
have been made to Mr. Greetham, which would ‘have placed Mr. Gree- 
thamm more favourable circumstances, andin a situation to-give a better 
account of the horse. ‘This man was bound to give Mr. Boucherett that 
mformation, and Mr. Boucherett was bound to act upon it. -The 
next witness was Melton.. He would not: have wished for a better. 
‘He proved the learned counsel’s (Mr. Balguy’s) case. If there 
was the slightest pretence for his learned friend imputing some old 
disease, latent in the horse, he would say, that the horse was sub- 
jected toa test which any horse that had a leg to go upon could not 
perform without betraymg the disease. The diversion of hunting 
was most laborious to a horse: we are surprised the animal is not 
more frequently lamed: every muscle, every artery, every fibre, the 
whole frame, underwent the most violent exertion, and frequently at 
a period when the animal functions were beginning to decay, and then, 
of all others, those horses which are subjected to lameness, are tried, 
and especially by those who ride in the front of the battle, pushing on 
their horses and tiring them to the utmost. A horse in that state was 
much more liable to contract lameness, and still more’ lable to mani- 
‘fest latent disease. Mr. Boucherett lamed him: he was lamed when 
Mr. Boucherett rode him. ‘After some other remarks upon the tes- 
timony adduced, the learned gentleman proceeded. Thus Mr. Bouche- 
rett buys a horse, warranted sound; rides him :a hunting during the 
winter—as a hack throughout the summer. During the whole time he 
as sound, with the exception of the two accidents that happened.; and 
~<Mr. Boucherett is so. perfectly satisfied with his soundness, that he 
warranted him to Mr. Barkworth. Would Mr. Boucherett have war- 
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ranted him if he had had the slightest distrust. of what had passed between 
himself and Mr. Greetham? The inquiry they were to make was, 
whether at the time the horse was sold to Mr. Boucherett, there was 
a latent unsoundness, and whether all the unsoundness they heard of 
was to be ascribed to that cause ? With respect to the witness Peart, 
he regretted that Mr. Boucherett should have attempted to rest his 
case upon the evidence of such a man. Could they, for one smgle mo- 
ment, eredit the testimony of a man of this description ?---a discarded 
groom! He took care, though, to hold these conversations with Mr. 
Greetham alone.—The learned counsel could not contradict or thwart 
his:string of evidence there. _No!—| After deprecating the plan of his 
learned friend resting his case upon the evidence of this man, Mr. 
‘Balguy proceeded :|—If he were to yield tothe wishes of Mr, Greet- 
ham, he should not rest his case upon the evidence adduced by his 
learned friend, or upon any observations he could make, but should 
call witnesses... [Mr. Denman interposed.—The Chief Baron: “He 
‘must either call the witnesses, or abstain from alluding to them.” —Mr. 
Balguy resumed |—He was not at all surprised to hear his learned friend 
make the objection; he feltthe feebleness of his case, and therefore was 
- exceedingly anxious to stop any observations against it. The learned 
gentleman then commented upon the evidence of Mr. Brooks... Mr. 
Brooks stated, that at Horncastle fair, 1826, when he bought the horse 
of Mr. Barkworth, Mr. Greetham said “the horse had been lame of his 
near leg.’ Mr. Greetham might have said so. He did not say he did 
not: he would suppose he did. Did that prove that the horse was an 
unsound one at the time Mr. Greetham sold him to Mr. Boucherett ? 
Every horse that went a hunting was subject to: occasional lameness. 
Did that make him an unsound horse ?. Well, be it so... Mr. Greetham 
told him, during the time he had him he was lame ; aye, and Mr. 
Brooks purchased him for ninety gumeas.—| The learned gentleman then 
_ adverted to the testimony of Daws, which, he said, put the thing be- 
yond all doubt.|---Daws saw the horse last year; he had a continuing 
‘lameness, and it was clearly proved, that when in Mr. Boucherett’s 
possession, he regularly did his work in the hunting season, with the ex- 
ception of twice ; and it was clear, from concurrent circumstances, that. 
he was’sound when’ sold'to Mr. Boucherett.---In conclusion, the learned Oe 
gentleman said, the time that had elapsed required. explanation, whieh, 
“was not given; and therefore he should say, if Mr. Greetham was 
called upon for a breach of warranty given at 'so great a distance of 
time, oman that ever sold a horse could be satisfied and: secure; nay, 
even his executors might be called upon for a breach of contract, though 
no such circumstance had occurred. : 
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The Chief Baron, in summing up, said, the impression made upon 
his mind was, that the horse was diseased in the possession of Mr. 
Boucherett ; but under. such ambiguous circumstances, that it did not 
occur to the persons in whose possession he then was, or to the per- 
sons whom Mr. Boucherett consulted. The utmost they could go to 
say was, the disease was of an ambiguous character, and they did not 
feel themselves authorized to state that the appearance then presented 
to them satisfactorily proved it was an old complaint, existing at the 
time when the horse was in the possession of the defendant, and at the 
time when Mr. Greetham sold him to Mr. Boucherett. After de- 
tailing the evidence of Pert and Brooks, his lordship said, if the jury. 
were of opinion there was a latent disease in the horse at the time he 
was sold, the plaintiff was entitled to their verdict.—Verdict for the 
plaintiff for £375. 15s., with leave to move to reduce the damages, if 
the Court of King’s Bench should be of opinion that the costs of the. 
action Barkworth v. ssa anasaal could: not be recovered. 6] 


This interieihe aries aie strongly to prove the inefficiency of the 
present laws respecting sale and warranty of horses; it goes to con- 
firm an opinion we have long entertained, that the interference of the. 
law in these cases is by no means calculated to further the ends of 
justice. This decision ought to make men very. careful, ere they sign 
what is in fact a guarantee for the health and soundness of an uncertain 
animal in another man’s service. It seems that the horse is proved by _ 
a discharged groom (very suspicious testimony) to have what the Judge 
calls a latent disease while in the hands of Mr. Greetham; he is then 
examined by a veterinary surgeon, who thinks it nothing; sold to Mr. 
Boucherett, falls. lame, recovers, is hunted and rode for nine months 
without favour, and sold again with a warranty. . Four months after, 
the last purchaser makes a complaint that the horse is lame; brings . 
an. action, on finding that he had been so a year ago; and the jury, in: 
their zeal to punish tricks in horse-dealing, give him a verdict. 

Mr. B. having found that.his piece of flesh and blood had once been 
queer in the hands of Mr. G., brought his action, and by the — 
decision has obtained a‘verdict of near £400. ' 

‘The Lord Chief Baron's: latent unsoundness, and Professor ones 
man’s seeds of disease, tovus are equally unintelligible. | 

Both gentlemen were wrong in giving warranty, and both juries bine 
furnished a bad precedent for litigation, considering that so long a period, 
and so much work, intervene between the dates of sale and return. 
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NEW NOMENCLATURE OF THE HORSE'S FOOT. 


FROM MR. BRACY CLARK Ss WORKS. 


«“ THE various parts of any complex object will be rendered more 
perspicuous and interesting by having names; and, especially, if these 
admit of the inflections of language, they will greatly facilitate not only 
the thinking, but the writing or speaking upon it. 

“We have vento to ide this difficult task im the following 


manner - — 


Disease, 
or Affections. 


The leading part of the hoof, the wall Onuchus,—onuchal. 


Formation. 


TUE koi hh Aes as ia han a || Intortiones,—intortional. 
The angle formed at the heels: ..... | Inflexura,—inflexural. 
The elastic processes of horn for epi Keraphylla,—keraphyllous. 
Those from the foot....5 2.000008 Podophylla,—podophyllous. 


« EXAMPLES.—The onuchal part in every animal determines the 
form of the rest of the hoof.. Where it exists singly, it becomes a 
NalL. Onuchal disease frequently’ influences the figure of the other 
parts of the hoof. 

“The keraphyllous structure generally accompanies the horn which 
terminates the extremities of animals, and increases in surface as the 
weight 1 increases, or 1s More directly brought't to bear upon al 


The frog generally suckin Hea ace Furca,—furcaceous. 
The frog-band........+++.-- Periople,—perioplic. 
“The frog-stay.....-2-ec.-0-. || Vextllum,—veaillous. 
Mime ober Gk SEU) Aes Lacuna,—lacunar. 


« EXAMPLES.—A periople, nevertheless, exists in animals without a 
frog. The cuticle covering the water-whale of the human nail appears 
a pertoplic rudiment, and performs some of its offices. 

“ Furcaceous weakness and disease is with considerable difficulty 
corrected. Vexillous rupture generally leads to the thrush. i 


The sole icin renien eo) Oe a Solea,—solear. 


« EXampies.—The solear structure exists wherever the onuchal 
part, in animals, approaches to the circular form. 


Fs 


The hardened glandular termination of 
the skin, which enters the concavity fe Bineoas Be 
in the upper part of the hoof ......|| Cutédura,—cutidural. 
The cavity in the horn receiving the 
eal. en ge he | Cutigera,—cutigeral cavity.” 
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| We have found it necessary to precede the following translation by 
Mr. B. Clark’s Nomenclature on the Foot of the Horse, without 
which it would have been unintelligible to our ‘English Veterina- 
rians; for, although this scientific arrangement has been adopted by 
our enlightened Gallic neighbours, it has hitherto, by reason of the 
Professor's prejudices, been denied patina ee into the College at 
St. Renta 


OBSERVATIONS 
— an 
ABSCESSES OF THE KERAPHYLLA; 


BY. “MONS. VATEL,* 
Clinical Professor of Veterinary Medicine at the College of Alfort. 


In the account which has been eiven of the scientific labours of the 
Veterinary School of Alfort for the year 1824-5, we have endea- 
voured to turn the attention of Veterinarians to a cause of lameness 
which appeared till then unknown; no author having; up to that period, 

mentioned it.. It relates to the Aeraphyllocele, or discus of the kera- 
phylla, inside the hoof. The term, though expressive, may not be 
understood but by those, at least, who have been willing to read Mr. 

Bracy Clark’s excellent work On the Construction of the Hoof of 
the Horse. We use the term to denote: a species of horny tumor arising 
on the internal surface of the wall. © This morbid production is the 
subject of the present article. 

The theory founded on the observation of facts ought to antl 
some of those that we have collected upon the cause of this lameness : 
what we have to say relative to the cause of keraphyllocele,—as to its 
developement, its progress, and as to the symptoms which announce its 
presence, its prognostics, and the treatment, we are to oppose to it. 


Observation . First. 


Lameness, without any determinate cause ; its cessation sila em- 
ploying emollient applications to the hoof. New appearance of. the 
Jameness; its obstinacy, in spite of the application of bar-shoes, and 
greasy applications to the diseased quarter. Discovery of a cylindrical 
imperforate mass of horn, forked upwards, or at its superior part, ex- 
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tending from the. cutigeral cavity to the inferior edge of the wall on 
the mamelle,* or internal part of the foot, between the toe and the 
quarter, twenty-five days after the appearance of lameness. The 
removal of the wall; local pain and fever of reaction very consider- 
able. ‘The removal of the dressings two days after its application. 
The exfoliation of a portion of the coffin bone proved a_ perfect 
cure.t 


A coach-horse,. straight and well formed in his legs, and with feet 
also well figured, fell suddenly lame of the off fore leg. He was brought 
to my father-in-law, M. Philippine, Veterimarian at Paris, on the 10th 
June, 1815, to be examined. The shoe being taken off, and the foot 
pared and sounded with care, presented no trace of alteration to which 
one could attribute the lameness: nevertheless the animal showed. that 
he felt a slight degree of pain when we rapped the inside quarter. We 
tacked on the shoe with four nails, and ordered rest, and the applica- 
tion of emollient poultices to the hoof and-coronet, often wetted with 
lukewarm water. 

On the 16th the patient was not iid It was necessary to make 
him trot, to observe that he was a, little tender. We continued the 
application of poultices.. 

On the 20th he was submitted. to his ordimary work. He accom- | 
plished no more than half.a stage, and returned home lame. 

On the 21st we proceeded to a new examination of the foot, which 
was in the same state as.on the 10th; continued the application of 
proper means to supple the horn, and left the sick animal to rest until 
the 10th July, at which period we proceeded to a third examination. 
The appearance of the frog is less full; the interior quarter is rather 
contracted and straight. It begins to disunite itself, towards the infe- 
rior edge, from the portion of sole with which it is in contact. We 
applied a bar-shoe (un. fer a eponges réunies ), and recommend the 
application of greasy ointments to the coronet, the quarter, and corres- 
ponding sheiie of sole. . The patient, although lame, is put to work 


* The French use the word mamelle to denote the protuberating part between 
the toe and quarter of thé hoof, for which we, in English, have no distinct 
appellation. It enables them to express and describe their meaning with pre- 
cision and clearness; and -as the word seems without Spenhen, it might ‘be 
adopted by us with advantage. : 

+ Mons. Vatel is not aware that Mr. Bracy Clark has, fifteen years ago, 
described this disease, in his valuable Treatise on Sand- Crack, under the simple 
but appropriate term, the bastard rzb of horn, and has recommended the samie 
treatment. 

M 2 
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at the trot. We put in use the same method of shoeing, and employ 
the same auxiliary means. We remark, at each shoeing, that the 
‘quarter and heel insensibly contract, whilst the toe seems to elongate, 
‘at the same time that the sole at that part loses its concavity. 

The 15th September, the lameness becomes suddenly more. violent. 
‘The coronet appears rather swelled over the part corresponding to. the 
internal mamelle of the hoof. The wall is free from fissures, depres- 
sions, and other exterior alterations. Suspecting the existence of 
some change on the internal surface of the hoof, we pared the foot 
deeply, as much at the heels as at the toe, and then discovered that the 
white line, whieh exists at the place where the inferior edge of the wall 
unites with the sole, is a little bent out of its course towards the centre 
of the foot, at that part of the hoof which bears the name of the internal 
-mamelle. We then pared deeper in that place with the corner of the 
hutteris. Some of the horny leaves of the internal face of the wall 
‘were larger than in their natural state; they formed a white surface, 
circumscribed, and harder than the other parts of the wall and the 
sole, of the size which the end of a quill would be when divided 
Jengthways. We took away, with the corner of the butteris, and the 
‘point of a sage-leaf knife,‘a portion of that part—searching in this 
manner about one-third the height of the wall. 

The probe introduced into the cavity which resulted from this slight 
operation could go no further : it met with resistance. *Presuming that 
a kind of horny column, thrown out upon the internal face of the hoof, 
is the cause of all these accidents, we ing to take te the wall 
at the mamelle. s 

‘The operation was performed the next day, the 16th.of Sefitesnbier 
A portion of horn was taken away fromthe coronet to the lower edge 
‘of the wall, over an extent of about two inches, carrying on its internal 
surface a column of horn, apparently formed by the thickening—the 
augmentation in size—of some leaves of the keraphyllous tissue: this 
enlargement takes its origin in the cutigeral cavity, where it is bifur- 
eated. ‘The branches of this fork are distant about three lines; they 
unite near the middle of the height of the wall, and form a. cylin- 
drical body, which, without diminishing, extended to the inferior 
edge of the wall. The processes which are in the neighbourhood of 
this enlargement are rather more developed than over the rest of the 
extent of the keraphylla. The portion of the podophylla, wpon which 
this morbid production was placed, is blackened, ecchymosed, and soft: 
but little blood escaped from it; and it presented a depression, corres- 
ponding in size to the enlargement of horn which had filled it. The 
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bone of the foot bore the mark of this alteration: it was dressed in the 
same manner as after the operation for sand-crack, and the bandage 
was applied moderately tight. 

| September 17. The foot cannot be put to the ground. The fever 
of reaction is violent, and every thing shows that the, animal feels 
much pain in the part which had been operated on. We take away 
four pints of blood, and direct a spare diet. 

18. In the same state, and the treatment the same. 

19. The part is swelled above the coronet, with increased in- 
flammation. The sufferings of the animal induce us to take away 
the first turns of the bandage, in order to see if the compression had 
not been too strong. We can easily pass the finger between the 
dressings and the exterior of the wall and quarter: every thing shows 
that some other cause produced the bad effects which supervened since 
the operation. We presume that a necrosis of a lamina of the bone 
of the foot, formerly compressed by the enlargement, acts as a foreign 
body, and take away ail the dressings. A portion of the podophylla 
comes away on the pledget, and gives us an opportunity of discovering 
a part of the external surface of the bone of the foot, of a blackened 
appearance, and partly separated from the part beneath it. We take 
away this extraneous body, and scrape the surface on which it rested ; 
apply simple dressings, as at first; take away four pints of blood, and 
direct a bland diet. The next day, and the following, the inflamma- 
tion decreased, and the animal rested a little on the lame foot. We 
did not proceed to a third dressing until at the end of eight days, and 
continued them with similar intervals. The regeneration of the podo- 
phylla tock place insensibly with the reproduction of the horn, which, 
descending with the wall, replaced gradually that which had been 
taken away. At the end of six weeks the animal is shod, and sub- 
mitted to light work: after two months he is put to a coach. The 
foot, examined after the total renewal of horn, presents no trace of 
alteration, except the convexity at the toe which existed before the 
operation. 


Second Observation. 


«“ Lameness coming on without any apparent cause ; its disappearance 
at the end of some days; and, after the application of emollients to the 
foot, a fresh attack of lameness after every new shoeing. Discovery, 
seven months after the first access of lameness, of a fistulous Aera- 
phyllocele, of a conical form, extending from the cutigeral cavity to 
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the lower edge of the wall, at the quarter. Removal of the wall at 
that part—exfoliation of the bone of the foot—speedy cure.” 


Senne enee preennmenianen net 


A cabriolet horse was brought to the shoeing forge of my father-in- 
law on the 10th of March, 1819, lame of the off fore lee. The upper 
part of the limb presents nothing particular; the four feet are flat and 
wide. We pare that belonging to the lame leg, without perceiving 
any thing wrong, apply a common shoe, and recommend the use of 
poultices. At the end of some days the lameness disappears, and the 
animal is put to his usual work. 

The 7th of April following , the horse being iewly nse falls lame 
a second time. Attempts to see the cause of lameness are again 
unsuccessful: rest and the use of poultices again remove it. The same 
accident occurs afresh after each new shoeing, and yields to the measures 
before stated. At last, on the 7th of September (seven months after 
the first appearance of lameness), we observe, on paring the foot, a 
little black cavity near.the white line which separates the sole from 
the wall at the posterior third part of the quarter. On paring deeper, 
we come to a resisting body, which is no other than a hollow rib of 
horn, from the opening of which runs a black offensive matter. “We 
proceed to the operation as in the case before cited. The podophylla 
is ecchymosed and depressed; the enlargement on the internal surface 
of the wall extends from the cué¢geral cavily to its lower edge : it is 
iriangular, and largest at its base, forming a pyramid; its hollow pene- 
trates to its origin, that is, to the cutigeral cavity: it communicates 
above by a very straight opening, a little lengthened, following the 
direction of the leaves of horn, with a very small ‘surface of the podo- 
phylla, which does not appear sensibly altered. The interior of this 
fistulous canal is black, and filled with matter of the same colour; an 
exfoliation or necrosis of a’ portion of the bone of the foot takes place 
at. the removal of the first dressing, on the tenth day after. On the 
12th of October (thirty-five days after the operation), the foot is shod 
with a bar-shoe, and the horse is employed at slow work, in a cart. 
A month after, he is put to the cabriolet. 


Fourth Observation. 


‘ Tiameness suddenly developed; Aeraphyllocele existing only in 
the superior half of the wall; an internal fissure, without any appear- 
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ance on the outside; removal of the wall, of a small part of the cuti- 
dura, and of some leaves of the podophylla: speedy. cure. 


- A cabriolet horse is suddenly affected, 22d September, 1820, with 
lameness of the off hind leg. The hind feet are very flat, the toe long ; 
the heels are low, and very open; the lameness is great; the foot hot 
and tender at the coronet, principally at-the part corresponding to the 
external mamelle. The foot having been properly pared out, we dis- 
cover, outside the white line which separates the sole from the wall, a 
little black spot between two processes of the podophylla. We suspect 
there is keraphyllocele; but on cutting deeper, do not meet with the 
column of horn we expected to find. A deep fissure is to be ob- 
served on the internal surface of the wall (the outside presents a natural 
appearance): it is filled with a black offensive matter. Considering 
it quite indispensable to take away that portion of the wall in which 
the hole ‘is situated, we recommend the operation, which is performed 
two days after. The portion of wall taken away has a conical horny 
ridge at the upper part, (its base being downwards,) of the size of a 
large quill at its thickest part, taking its origin at the cutigeral cavity. 
It extends only about half the height of the foot, and a fissure separates 
this ridge into two parts: it extends only a certain depth in the thick- 
ness of the wall, and continues, as we have described above, to the 
lower edge of the foot. The cutidura, and the portion of the podo- 
phylla corresponding to the keraphyllocele, are deeply depressed. 
Some leaves of the podophyllous tissue are diseased and blackened. 
We remove, with a sage-leaf knife, a portion of the surface of the 
cutidura; and the injured processes we dress with pledgets moistened 
’ in proof spirit. No bad symptom occurred after the operation, and 
removal of the first applications. Four dressings completed the cure ; 
and the animal was sent into the country, 29th October—thirty-seven 
days after the operation. | 


The Recueil de Medicine Vétérinaire for J anuary last has also 
noticed the first volume of a new Work, by M. Vatel, entitled 
“ Elements of Veterinary Pathology ;” in which he has attempted to 
class the diseases of animals on a new and more perspicuous plan. 
The second volume will comprise a description of Surgical Operations, 
with an account of the diseases in which they are weguiretlt A For- 
mulary of Medicine will conclude the Work. 3 
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This Work is particularly recommended, from tho care which the 
author has taken to poimt out the etymology of all such words as he 
has thought proper to employ, instead of the inexpressive and often inju- 
rious names in common use, and which seemed calculated to perpetuate 
the impression of old errors, which are now considered as such by the 
majority of well-educated men. 

In his new terms of Veterinary N osology, he has followed the 
Anatomie of M. Girard, and. adopted the Nomenclature of Mr. 
B. Clark, in his “ Dissertations on the Construction of the Foot of the 
Horse,” which, the Editor remarks, is well adapted to the present wants 
of Veterinary science. i 

Although several names of diseases have, in consequence of their 
etymology, a signification more exact than is generally supposed; yet 
no one ean deny the utility of substituting for many other words, of 
which the sense is seldom properly determined, a Nomenclature, well 
established and well defined. 

The Professors of the Royal School of Alfort observe, that ve 
improved Nomenclature ought to be generally adopted by Veterina- 
rians, and recommend it strongly to the notice shi attention of the 
profession. | ; 


There being so such thing as a Nomenclature known at our ote 
nary College, we anticipate, that when the Professor finds the disco- 
veries of his countryman adopted by the continental schools, he. will 
think it time to lend to this subject his most serious attention; having, 
at the outset of his career, condescended to. borrow his only opinion on 
shoeing (Frog Pressure) from a foreigner, La Fosse, and. obsti- 
nately adhered to it up to the present moment; though, had the pro- 
jector of this delusive doctrine lived to see the real construction of the: 
horse’s foot explained, we do not hesitate to assert, that he would most 
readily have acknowledged his errors. 


THE HARE. 


THE rumination of these animals has been much coniroverted ; ail 
even lately some naturalists have contended that it is only an apparent 
rumination: but Blumenbach, after repeated observation and experl- 
ments, having opened them some hours after they had eaten food, is 
thoroughly convinced that they truly and actually ruminate. 
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XENOPHON’S ge 
» FOR THE 


CHOICE, MANAGEMENT, AND TRAINING OF HORSES. 


[Translated from the Original Greek. ] 


CHAPTER I. 


IntropuctTion.—How to judge of a Colt; of the Feet, Legs, aaa 
other Parts of the Body ; also to know whether a Colt md be 
large or small. 


1. As we imagine, from having. given much of our time to Horses, 
that we have acquired some knowledge of them, we are willing to show 
the younger part of our friends how we think they may manage their 
horses to the greatest advantage. A treatise on this subject has been 
_ written by Stmon, who consecrated a horse of bronze in the Eleusi- 
nium at Athens, and engraved his actions on the pedestal. We will 
not, however, leave out those things in which we agree with him, but 
will so much the more readily notice them to our friends, thinking they 
will acquire additional credit, since this person, who is so skilled in the 
management of horses, joins in opmion with us; and those things which 
he has omitted, we will endeavour to supply. 

2. We will first, then, show how any one may be least deiesicelli in 
the purchasing of a horse. \ In colts not broke it is manifest that we 
must examine his dody ; for of his temper he cannot give -" certain 
Sim ne having never been rode. . 

‘3. And inthe body, we say, the first ching that sinight to be loakesd 
to, is the foot. For as a house would be of no use, though all the 
upper parts of it were beautiful, if the lower parts had not a proper 
foundation; so a horse would not be of any use in war, even though he 
should have all other good qualities, but have bad feet,—as his good 
qualities could not be made any use of. 


* As the scarce and valuable Treatise of this celebrated Greek writer and 
General, is occasionally alluded to, and considered the most ancient authority re- 
speciing the Horse, we have commenced a translation, not only to show that the 
Greeks were well acquainted with the Horse, and his treatment, but also to prove 
' that Xenophon’s instructions have not been excelled, generally, by any writer 
of modern date. Xenophon lived about 400 years prior to the Christian era. 
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4. But any one may judge of the feet by examining the hoofs. for 
thick hoofs make a horse’s feet better than ¢izn ones. It must like- 
wise not be forgotten to see whether the hoofs are Azgh or low, and 
near the ground, both defore and behind. or igh ones have what 
is called the frog at a distance from the ground, but low ones tread 
equally on the hardest and most tender part of the foot, like men who 
are bow-legged; and good feet, says Simon, very properly, may be 
known by the sound. For a hollow hoof sounds against the ground 
like a cymbal. 

5. As we have now made a beginning on these parts, we will 
hence proceed to the rest of the body. The pasterns, or bones imme- 
diately above the hoofs, and below the fedlock, ought not to be straight 


like those of a goat (for being such, they shake the rider, and such = - 


legs are more subject to inflammation); nor ought these bones to be 
too low; for the fet/ock would be chafed and ulcerated, if the horse 
were ae over ploughed grounds, or among: stones. 

6. The bones of the degs ought to be large (since lal are the 
supporters of the body); not, however, thick with veins or flesh: for 
if they are not large, when the horse is rode on hard ground, these 
parts will necessarily be filled with blood, and swellings will arise, and 
the legs become thick, and the skin separate ;. and, upon this getting 
loose, oftentimes the smews give way, and make the horse lame. 

. %. Ifthe colt in walking bends his knees freely, you may judge, 
when he comes to be rode, that his legs willbe supple. For all horses, 
as they grow up, bend their knees with greater freedom; and supple 
joints are justly commended, as they make a horse less liable to stumble, 
and not tire so soon, as when his jomts are stiff. : 

8. The thighs.also under the shoulders, when they are large, appear 
more powerful and graceful, as in men; andthe chest being very large, 
contributes not only to beauty and strength, but to a horse’s being able 
to continue a long time In one pace. 

9. The neck should proceed from the breast, not slielinieny down- 
wards, like that of a doar, but rismg upwards, like that of a cock ; 
and it should be loose about the bend. The head too, being bony, 
should have a small cheek; thus the neck will be before the rider, and 
the eye will look before the feet: and having such a form, a horse will 
be least able to do any mischief, if he should be vicious; for horses do 
not attempt to be mischievous by bending, but by extending, their neck 
and head. si 

10. It should be also seen chides cans the jaws are tender or 
hard, or not alike; for those horses are for the most part hard-mouthed, 
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which have not both the jaws alike. And to have their eye standing 
out, appears more watchful, than when sunk into the head; and such a. 
horse likewise sees much better. 

11. And nostrils which are wide are not only beth adapted for 
breathing, than those which are compressed, but likewise make a horse 
appear more terrible. For when one horse is angry with another, or 
heated with being rode, he opens his nostrils more. 

12. And the top of the head being large, and the ears small, makes 
the head appear more elegant. The point of the shoulder likewise 
being high, gives the rider. a firmer seat, and makes that part of the 
body more compact. A double covering too is softer to sit on than — 

a single one, and has a much better appearance. 

13. And the sides being deep, and swelling towards the belly, fille 
a horse in general more commodious to be seated on, and stronger, 
and better able to digest his food. The broader and shorter the dons 
are, so much the more easily will a horse throw his fore feet out, and 
bring up his hinder ones; and the belly thus appears small, which 
being large, not only disfigures a horse, but makes him weaker and 
less able to carry his rider. 

14. The haunches ought to be large and full of flesh, that they may 
éorrespond with the sides and the chest; and when all these are firm, 
they make a horse lighter for the course, and fuller of animation. 

15. If the thighs under the faz? are distinctly separated, the hinder 
legs will stand more apart; and, by being so, his movements and 
maneeuvres will be swifter and firmer, and he will be better in every 
respect. A proof ofthis may be seen in men; for when they want to 
take any thing from the ground, they all endeavour to do it by standing 
with their legs further apart, and not by closmg them together. 

16. A horse should not have large ¢esticles. This cannot, how- 
ever, be known. beforehand in a colt. As for the pasterns of the 
hinder legs, as also the fellocks, and the hoofs, the same snes hold 
good as for those before. 

17. I will show, too, how any one may be least deceived in the 
size. When the legs are very long at the time the colt is foaled, he 
will be very large; for the legs of all quadrupeds do not increase much 
with leneth of time, but the rest of the body grows to be propaneaene 
to them. 

18. Those who judge of the ice of a colt by these rules, seem 
most likely to get one that will have good feet, and be strong, and full 
of flesh, and of a good figure, and large. But if some horses change 
for the worse as they grow up, we may, notwithstanding, ponselaiy in 
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them in making our choice ; for there are many more which, from 
having been ill shaped, become afterwards well proportioned, than 
having been once well shaped, grow afterwards deformed. — 


CHAPTER II. 


In what manner a Colt should be Broken. How to make him 
gentle and tractable. 


1. Iv seems we ought now to show how a colt should be broken, as 
the breaking of horses is practised in the cities by persons who are 
opulent, and who have no small share in the government. But it 
would be much better, instead of breaking colts, that a young. man 
should endeavour to acquire a robust constitution, and a knowledge of 
horsemanship: or, if expert in it, that he: should exercise himself in 
riding: and for one advanced in years, that he should occupy himself 
with his family, his friends, and with state or ‘military affairs, rather 
than with the breaking of colts. . 

2. And whoever knows as much as I do ihekis the bashiidicy val olin 
will unquestionably send his colt out to be broken. ‘This he ought like- 
wise to do in the same manner as when he puts a youth out to learn 


any art,—by writing down what he is to be instructed in, at the same 


time that he delivers him over: for these articles will show the horse- 
breaker what he’ has to attend to, if - wishes to receive his re- 
compence. | 

3. Care must, however, be taken, that the colt be hicaieat over to 
the horse-breaker gentle, and fond of man; and this»is in a great 
measure to be effected at home, and by the groom, if he should be 
sensible that a colt, even when idle, is hungry, and thirsty, and. irri- 
tated; but that food, and drink, and the being freed from what. is 
irritating, comes to him from-‘man: for this being the case, colts must 
necessarily not only love, but long for the sight of men. 

4. And those parts ought to be gently rubbed, with the stroking of 
which a horse is most delighted. ‘These are such as are thickest with 
hair, and which a horse can least come at, if any thing should 
molest him. - 

5. The groom must likewise be ordered to lead bisa tana a 
crowd, and to make him approach all kinds of sights, and:all kinds of 
noises. Ifa colt, however, should be afraid of any of them, he ought 
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to be taught, not with harshness, but with gentleness, that there is 
nothing terrible in them: and respecting the breaking of colts, these 
things seem to me sufficient for a private individual to attend to. 


CHAPTER IIT. 


Of'a Horse's Age—How his Good and Bad Rnalities: are to 


be discovered. 


1. Bur if any one would purchase a: horse that has been already 
rode, we will lay down rules, which he ought to be acquainted with, 
not to be deceived in his purchase. First of all, he ought not to be 
ignorant of his age; for one that has no longer the mark in his mouth, 
does not delight with the hope of growing better, nor is he easily dis- 
posed of again. 

2. But when the mark in his mouth is aaiioak it ought to be seen 
how he takes the bit in. his mouth, and the head-piece over his ears; 
and this may be easily seen, if the bridle be put. upon the horse in the 
presence of the buyer, and taken off in his presence. 

3. It then becomes necessary to see how he receives the rider on 
his back. For many horses do not: easily receive, what they are certain 
beforehand, when they have received, will oblige them to work... 

4. This hikewise must be considered,—whether, when mounted, he 
wish to separate himself from the other horses; or if, looking round 
to the horses standing near him, he do not carry off his rider to them. 
‘There are some horses too, which, from a vicious habit, run away home 
to their stables from the places of exercise. 

5. For those horses whose jaws are not alike, the ohuie exercise, 
as it is called, shows it, but still more the changing of the exercise ;* 
for there are many horses which do not. endeavour to run away with 
their riders, if they are not instigated both by having a bad jaw, and 
that they are gong towards home. | It ought also’ to be seen if, being 
‘put on full speed, he is easily stopped, and if he will turn about. 


ae 


* It seems difficult to make sense of this passage. The Greek word pede, ae 
its general signification, means a chain, or shackle, for the feet. Berenger, in : 
his History of Horsemanship, supposes it may mean here a bit called a Chain. It 
appears that this word, which occurs again, chap.ix. xiv., has much perplexed the 
adi thurnslt liso nee ndedtdenss who in general suppose it ecbhais fastened to the feet, 
in order'to make the horse lift his legs, and acquire a lofty action. | 
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- 6. It is right also to see whether he is equally obedient, on being 
struck; for certainly a servant and an army, when disobedient, are of 
no use. A horse likewise, when disobedient, is not only of no use, but 
often acts like a traitor. 

7. But since it is a horse to be made use of in war that we suppose 
is to be purchased, he ought to be made trial of in all those things 
which war will try him m. But these things are, to jump over ditches, 
to leap over walls, to mount eminences, to descend from them, and to 
ride up steep hills, and down them, and along the sides of them: for 
all these things show if he be of a courageous nature, and sound in wind 


and limb. 
8. A horse, however, must not be rejected for not being able to do 


these things perfectly ; for many are deficient in them, not from being 
unable, but from being unaccustomed, to perform them; but having 
learned, been used, and exercised in them, they will be able to perform 
all of them well, if in other respects they are sound, and not vicious. 

9. But those horses, however, which start, must be guarded against : 
for horses that are very shy, will not permit the enemy to be hurt from 
them, but oftentimes risk the safety of their rider, and expose him to 
the greatest embarrassments. 

10. It should be known likewise, whether the horse have any bad 
habits, either towards horses or towards men; and if he be averse to 
being handled: for all these things are defects in horses which possess 


them. 
1]. But any obstruction to being bridled and euieilitis and going 


through his exercises, any one may much sooner find out, if he should 
endeavour to make him do again what he has already done: for such 
as, having laboured, would be willing to undergo labour again, give 
sufficient indications of a courageous nature. 

12. But to sum up every thing at once,—a horse that has good feet, 
is gentle, sufficiently swift, is willmg and able to undergo fatigue, and, 
above all, is obedient,—such a’ one will probably give his rider the 
least embarrassment, and contribute most to his ‘safety im war: but 
those which, from being sluggish, require a great deal of animation, 
or, from being fiery, a great deal of soothing and restraining,—give 
occupation to the hands of the rider, and make him timid in danger. 


[ To be contenued.] 


THE BEST WAY OF BLEEDING SHEEP. 


As sheep are liable to be attacked by several diseases, which may 
be relieved or cured by bleeding, the following directions for per 
forming the operation will be fein very useful :— | 

The veins which are generally selected for opening, when a sheep. 
is to be bled, are those in the forehead; the veins above and below the 
eyes; in the shoulder; the ears; below the ham; in the tail; the 
foot; and the jugular vem. But as it is always desirable, m bleeding 
sheep, to perform the operation as quickly as possible, and abstract a 
proper quantity of blood, those vessels must, therefore, necessarily be 
preferred whereby these objects can be accomplished, and also those 
parts which have least wool. As the veins in the forehead are but 
small, and on being punctured give but little blood, and are not very 
_ easily to be felt with the finger, little or no benefit can be expected 
to result from their being opened. From the branches of the angular 
vein above and below or between the eyes, a sufficient quantity of 
blood may generally be extracted ; but some difficulty occurs in feel- 
ing the vein, and it is therefore frequently missed. 

The larger veins, as the jugular, those below the ham and’ the 
shoulder, have also their inconveniences, either from not being easily 
found, or bemg covered with wool, which must be removed, other- 
wise damaged or spoiled ; and the veins of the ears, tail, and foot, are 
so very small, ah bleed so omy that it is nearly useless open 
them. 

M. Daubenton, the celebrated French naturalist, who paid very 
great attention to sheep and their diseases, has described a very good 
method for performing the operation of bleeding, free from the ob- 
jections of the before-mentioned parts, and also affording a sufficient 
quantity of blood. : 

“This operation is performed at the swe part of the cheek of the 
sheep, at the spot where the root of the fourth tooth of the cheek- 
teeth is placed, which is the thickest of all: its root is also the thickest. 
The space which it occupies, is marked on the external surface of the 
bone of the upper jaw, by a tubercle sufficiently prominent to be 
very sensible to the finger when the skin of the cheek is touched. 
This tubercle is a very certain index to the discovery of the an- 
gular vein which passes below. This vem extends from the under 
border of the jaw beneath, near its angle, to below the tubercle, 
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which is situated at the root of the fourth cheek-tooth; further on, 
the vein bends and extends to the cavity of the eye-brow. 

- “To let blood in the chéek, the shepherd begins by placing an 
open lancet between his teeth; he then puts the sheep between his 
legs, and squeezes it so as to hold it fast; his left knee is rather more 
advanced than the right; he places his left hand under the head of 
the animal,.and grasps the under jaw, so that his fingers are under 
the right side of that jaw, near its hinder extremity; in order to press 
the angular vein, which passes in that place, and to make it swell, the 
shepherd touches, with the other hand, the right cheek of the sheep, at 
the spot nearly equidistant from the eye and the sheep’s mouth; he 
there finds the tubercle, which is to be his guide; .he can also feel 
the angular vein swelled below this tubercle: he then takes in his 
right hand the lancet which he holds in his mouth, and makes the in- 
cision from below upwards, half an inch in length, below the middle 
of the projection, which serves to guide him. 
_ J do not exaggerate, when I say, that by this method a blind per- 
son might bleed a sheep; because, with one of his fingers, he feels the 
tubercle, which directs him whilst making the incision. | 

_ “Bleeding in the cheek, then, is a method equally sure and simple, 
since the situation of the vessel cannot be mistaken, whilst it is suffi- 
ciently large to furnish a proper quantity of blood; for it receives that 
of the veins of the forehead, of the eyes, the nose, the upper lip, &c. — 
The blood is there retained by the hand of the shepherd, which serves 
as a ligature at the angle of the jaw. No risk is run of opening the 
artery ; for I have always found some distance between it and the 
vein at the place of bleeding. One man is sufficient for the perform- 
ance of this operation. pane! | fe 

<< All these advantages have deeveined me to give the preference 

to this.method of bleeding in the cheek above all others, having made 
the proper comparisons in practice.’ 


_M. Daubenton, in his. Memoir, read to the Royal Medical Society 
at Paris, on Diseases of Sheep, also recommends the ps ett remedy 
for the cure of the scab :-— 

“ Melt one pound of Mutton Suet or ay take it off the fire, and 
add four ounces, or a quarter of a pint, of Oil of a stir well 
together till cold. : 

“The scabs are to be removed from the part with a bone — and 
the ointment to be carefully applied with the finger.” a 
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To the Conductor of the Farrier and NATURALIST. © 


SIR, 

Connine over the advertisements of literature in the newspapers 
some time since, I observed the announcement of a small, cheap 
Periodical, under the title of “The Farrier and Naturauist.” The 
vulgar term “ Farrier” immediately choked me, and T instantly blurred 
out—pooh !—some low-priced trash, I suppose, which will survive two 
whole Magazine days, and then, like the myriads of its predecessors, 
find its way, silently and smoothly, to its last home,—the infernal regions 
of paper. The accidental meeting, however, with a professional friend, 
and his opinion, gave me a very different idea, both of the ¢¢tle of your 
Work and the value of its contents. ‘With regard to the title, we 
agreed that the adoption of the ancient term, paeliiely general in the 
country, was politic, as calculated to attract the notice of a numerous 
‘body of men, beyond most others in need of instruction: and, with 
respect to the contents, on a perusal of your last Number, I was most _ 
agreeably disappointed to find Veterinary science and practice of a 
superior order, fully entitled to take the lead in a professional depart 
ment of peculiarly great consequence in this country. 

But I also found a subject, if possible, even of superior attraction, 
A bold, categorical, and honest investigation of the mode in which the 
regulated institutional transactions of the Veterinary College have been. 
carried into execution by the managers,—I say, honest; because you 
have preferred no accusation unaccompanied by point-blank, incontro- 
vertible proof and fact. I must own, considering the state of the 
public mind in our days, and our almost universal subservience to 
station, opulence, and the power of conferring benefits, it has excited 
my utmost surprise to find a private professional person, or persons, 
endowed with a hardihood and honesty,—temerity others will style 
it,—suflicient to excite them to the attack of corruption, however gross, 
bolstered up and supported by overbearing opulence, influence, and 
connexions. Why, Sir, considermg how public affairs are managed 
among us, and the immaculate character of our Boards, Commissions, 
Charities, Corporations, e¢ 7d genus omne,—I cannot utter a wish more 
beneficial to the public at large, than that your little byochure may. 
experience universal attention, from the striking, confident, and laudable ~~ 
example it exhibits. 10.7 

I am about, however, to demonstrate to you that I am not a-mere 
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common-place panegyrist—a very suspicious character ; but disposed to 
act impartially, by stating my doubts on topics, the handling of which 
has not engaged my entire conviction. You will observe that I com- 
mence this part of my task somewhat ludicrously ; that I am not trading 
on my own bottom, but depending on the authority of a friend, more 
conversant on the subject than myself. I allude to your and our 
common English mode of orthography 1 in regard to the name Sainibel. 
He was known to.an old friend of mine and myself on his first arrival 
in this country, and previously to his appointment to the Professorship ; ; 
and my friend, who was in the habit of residing much in France, used 
to laugh at our strange mode of spelling his name, which, he. msisted, 
led to a false pronunciation, quite unknown among. the French, where 
the name is invariably. pronounced SatnTée/, the stress being laid upon 
the first, instead of the last, syllable, whereas we place it.upon the last; 
on which my friend humorously observed, the French, by way of 
being quits with us, ought, by all means, to call Professor Coleman— 
CoLuman. I have not, attended sufficiently to the French pronun- 
ciation of the word to.ascertain whether or not my friend’ s joke will 
hold water. 
To proceed to a topic of a more serious and important nature, — 
I apprehend you have not been successful in your implicit adoption of 
Professor Coleman's eratuitous theory concerning those circumscribed 
cavities, designated bursa mucose ( Farrier, p. 131)—in the vocabu- 
lary -of. the stable, wind-galls. You maintain decidedly, after the 
Professor, that “ men, not well acquainted with the structure or func- 
tions of mucous capsules, have occasionally opened them and let out 
the fluid. The immediate effect of this operation is the total disappear- — 
ance of the tumour. But if the edges of the wound do not unite by 
the first intention, great inflammation speedily takes place. And if the 
wound heal in the most favourable manner, the internal surface of the 
bag will continue to seerete a fluid, and the part will become as large, 
_af not greater, in bulk than before. The operation, therefore, of letting 
out the contents of mucous capsules cannot succeed; and some- 
times inflammation will be so great as to endanger the life of the 
animal.” 
7 This whole passage, in the first place, is purely en rk —un- 


* Our veteran noreemdteae has here totally mistaken us. Mr. Coleman. is 
alone answerable for any opinions, speculative or otherwise, which may be found 
in'the famous College Transactions, republished in our last Number. We are 
glad to see the reasoning of Mr. John Lawrence, on this subject, but require 
many more facts before we ‘implicitly adopt or recommend” any man’s theory. 
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attended by a single case or example in the shape of proof. It may, 

indeed, be deemed scientific, but, if the phrase be allowable, fact is 
the elder brother of science, as necessarily commanding precedence. 

Science, moreover, is sufficiently ‘often conjectural. In reply, men 
also, well acquainted with the structure and functions of mucous 
capsules, have opened them, and with the most decisive success. I 
shall first instance Dr. Bracken (edit»’8, vol. ii. p. 214), without the. 
least fear of being accused of temerity, when I assert that the Doctor's 
science and skill in these matters were to the full equal to those of 
Professor Coleman, at the period of his first publication. Bracken had 
a colt lame, and utterly useless, from a ‘bog spavin. He operated upon 
it himself,—pierced the capsule, eliminated the gelatinous fluid, and, 
with some little trouble from inflammation, made a perfect cure. The 
case reported by Mr. Lawrence, in ‘his Treatise on Horses (edit. 8, 
vol. ii. p. 345), surely merits some consideration. He appears to have 
put himself to the expense and trouble of the experiment on public 
grounds. The subject, it appears, was chosen at Tattersall’s, out of a 
hundred or two of horses, as being aged and most afflicted with wind- 
galls. Nine incisions were made in her four legs, and the mucus 
_ evacuated from the bags, or bursa’; these being: subsequently and com- 
pletely destroyed ‘by a corrosive powder, for which the recipe is given. 

No inflammation ensued; the wounds were well conditioned, and 
healed. speedily. The mare was turned off for a considerable length 
of time, came up with her legs perfectly fine, and the marks of the 
operation scarcely visible. She subsequently won a match in Notting- 
hamshire, carried a lady, and remained sound, no wind-galls re- 
appearing. 

There is no doubt but the prognosis of danger in ae with 
encysted tumours may be often rational; but, in extreme cases, some 
risk is unavoidable. Yet the old farriers were in the habit of opening 
these capsules ; ; and though the success of their imperfect operations is 
not recorded, we find no accounts of any concomitant danger.’ Pro- 
3 fessor Coleman obliged us with his déctwm, that the same bags exist 
in all horses when first foaled.» In the mean time, who has found, and 
specifically pointed:them out? Not the Professor, surely ; or he would 
have been more explicit. But I suppose the mucous glands, of the 
existence of which no one doubts, have, on the authority of the Pro- 
fessor, taken on the guise and term of mucous capsules. Still there 
is no impropriety, or breach of analogy, in the supposition, that on the 
excessive straining | of the tendons, and -the overflow of the (vulgo) 
joint-oil, a sac may be gradually formed for its reception, from the 

N 2 
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external tendinous coat: .T'o the main business in hand, however, the - 
cure, this discrepancy is of the smallest possible consequence ; and they 
who have made the discovery are perfectly welcome to enjoy their 
triumph. Of as little import is the assertion, that wind-galls will re- 
appear : assuredly, if the animal be again worked, to an excess sufficient 
to produce them; but, in all probability, on other parts of the legs or 
joits; since those individual sacs, which have been corroded and their 
substance destroyed, are not ‘very likely to encounter resurrection. In 
fine, it is a practice not fit for the handling of every bungler; but, 
skilfully performed and due rest ‘subsequently allowed, particularly 
when the horse is valuable, it has been, and’ may be, attended with the 
most beneficial effects. With the bog spavin this practice is of peculiar 
importance, since it sometimes happens, and the present writer has 
witnessed it in a number of instances, that the sac is so large as totally 
to. impede action, and render utterly useless an otherwise able and well 
formed horse. The evacuation of the tumor procures instant relief. 
As to the practice of the farriers of applying the fire, I have never known 
it succeed: on the contrary, it is well calculated to produce stiffness 
and soreness in the legs; and as Osmer, who no doubt spoke from 
actual experience, observes, “ the outer tegument is rendered rigid and 
indurated; hence the pain occasioned by these tumors is rendered 
greater than it was before.” — I ought not to omit poor White’s asser- 
tion, that,’on dissecting the leg of a horse, he could find no bags, or 
capebesscacall: was plain and pervious, from one end to the other. 


Vita Qnitis: 


To the Editor of the FARRIER Did N ATURALIST. 


Sin, ce : 

Tam. happy to find that such a vehicle as the “Farrier and Natu- 
ralist’’ has at last appeared; because I am certain it has not only 
been’ the anxious desire of many persons in the Veterinary Depart- 
ment, but is also highly ealeulated, in-my opinion, to bring to light 
talents: which might have been buried in: obscurity, and expose to our 
view the lamentable ignorance still discoverable among the unqualified 
practitioners of the day. Being, therefore, conscious of the many 
visible advantages arising from-such a publication, and feeling at the 
same time desixous of seeing an effectual reformation in the ‘consti- 
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tution of the Veterinary College, I am induced to: solicit the inser- 
tion of a few remarks which I wish to make (by way of thanks and 
congratulation to the writer) upon the article describing the above 
Institution, “as originally constituted, compared with its present mis- 
managed and corrupt state.” It is not for me. to reiterate the de- 
fects and corruptions of the Veterinary College numerically, because 
they have been already enumerated in the “ Address to his Majesty, 
as Patron, and the Subscribers of the Institution :’ suffice it therefore 

to observe, that if the statement recorded in your last Number be cor- 
rect, the pupils: must evidently labour under many. disadvantages, 

The original design ‘of this Institution was, without a doubt, to: exalt 
the Veterinary science to the highest pitch of perfection, and bring: it 
out of that horrible pit of ignorarice and insignificance in which it was 
previously buried :» but if the rules upon which the  Veterimary 
School” was primarily founded, be neglected’ and not attended to; 
what, I ask, can we expect but its ultimate ruin and degradation. 
If, mstead of “Weekly Meetings,’ to hear, read, &c. philosophical 
and other papers ‘pertaining to Veterinary scienee,’’ the subscribers 
are “silent,” because they carry not the authority of the “ruling 
powers ;” how can we anticipate the good result which must neces- 
sarily arise from the free and impartial discussion of philosophical 
subjects? In attending the “ Pancras School,” a pupil: expects, or at. 
least ought to expect, a more copious measure of tuition, than if only 
under a regular practitioner; but if, by attendmg thereto, he derive 
little or no benefit, he may as well; I presume, keep owt of the Col- 
lege walls, and improve himself by reading the most approved Vete- 
rinary publications, and confirm his inquiries by practical observation 
and experience. I myself thought of entermg my name as a pupil 
in the Vetermary College; but as it appears that no ostensible be- 
nefit is likely to accrue from so doing, im consequenee of ‘its present 
mismanaged and corrupt state, I shall desist from it. I donot mean 
to undervalue the Veterinary College as an institution (if it be pro- 
perly regulated) ; far from it: but if the Veterinary student can ac- 
quire professional information by studying the most eminent writers, 
and is in the way of establishing his speculative knowledge by prac- 

tice and observation, it is fruitless for him to expend money in attend- 
ing the above school, if no material improvement ean be. derived. 

Respecting the “ admission of improper persons,” I cannot help say- 
ing a few words. I certainly concur with the writer of the hefore- 
mentioned. article, in considering, that individuals so unqualified as 
many have been—so utterly destitute of all preliminary knowledge,— 
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ought not to be admitted, or at any rate allowed their “diploma.” 
If such persons as “shoemakers,”’ “paper hangers,’ ‘linen drapers,’’ 
&e. whose time is not (as it ought to be) exclusively applied to 
Veterinary subjects, are allowed admission, and been sanctioned, with 
a testimonial as a recommendation (without a perfect acquaintance 
with the different branches of anatomical, physiological, and patho- 
logical knowledge), to impose upon the credulity of the public, what 
can we expect but the ultimate disrepute of the science in general; 
that is to say, if they be sent forth into the world, their profes- 
sional ignorance is soon discovered, and by their manifest inability 
teflect (as it were) a dark shade upon the more scientifically 
and practically informed Veterinarian ;—beeause they can boast of 
being the “representatives of the College.” I trust 1 may venture 
to say, I have been taught my profession in a scientific manner 
-—have been employed in an extensive range of practice with my 
father—have had frequent opportunities of putting my anatomical 
studies into execution, by “ post mortem’’ examinations, and have, I 
flatter myself, had every direct and indirect means to learn my bu- 
siness with credit to the person under whose tuition I am placed :— 
but, with all this, I cannot stand high in the estimation of some 
people, because I have not, forsooth, “ passed the College,’ as they 
term it; and as I have not been a Veterinary pupil in the “ Metro- 
politan School,” it is impossible for me to atta to the high profes- 
sional character of the “College Graduate :’’ I merely make these 
remarks to show the impropriety of giving a testimonial to persons 
so unqualified to practise this profession, and not with a view to en- 
hance myself in the estimation of others. My design in thus writing is 
to thank the individual who wrote the article I am now treating of, 
and spur him (with others) up to a more clear exposure of those 
corruptions under which the “ Veterinary College” now groans, and 
thereby, if possible, effect a radical reformation, which may turn out 
to the advantage of its prado and the elevation of the profession at 
large. | 


, VETERINARIUS. 
Huntingdon, March A. * 


[We applaud this young gentleman’ s professional spirit, and by no 
means recommend him to compromise his principles, or degrade him- 
self, by possessing a diploma, which it shall be our Pies’ to prove 
to the public and his friends, is, at present, a document that can re- 
feet no credit on the Veterinary practitioner. ] 
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To the Editor of the Farninr and Navuramst. 


SIR, 

~Havine perused, with much pleasure, an article headed “‘ Present. 
State of the Veterinary College,’ in the last Number of your Publica- 
tion, I am induced to offer a few observations on the great disadvan- 
tages under which the Veterinary pupil labours in the attamment of 
Anatomical Knowledge. Mr. Sewell is the nomdnal Demonstrator, 
for which, I have no doubt, he receives a handsome salary,—then, why 
is he not enforced to devote a portion of his time in the dissecting 
room? It will scarcely be credited, that during the time I was at the 
College, I did not see him in it more than twice or thrice; and then 
it was to seek some information for himself, such: as the seat of “String 
Halt,” &c. If Mr.S., from the multiplicity of offices which he holds, 
or some other catse, is unable to give the necessary attendance, why 
is not some one appointed, both competent and willing to render that 
assistance to the pupils in the prosecution of their studies, which they 
have a right to demand. and.expect? J have known many go oyer 
subject. after subject,. without obtaining any further: information ; (for, 
want of a Demonstrator) than the mere origin and insertion of a few 
muscles, 

There is a person, of ‘heen name of Vines, who calls himself e eas 
ant Demonstrator,” (whether he has any claim to that title, I, know. 
not;) but.he, prizes what. little imowledge he possesses. so highly se that 
he never imparts it to any ofthe students without an adequate remune- 
ration. ‘This said Mr. Vines is also Joint.Conservator of the Museum, 
without. whom no pupil is.allowed to enter it; and, unless you happen: 
to be intimate with him, access:is not a little difficult. 1 recollect. 
I once wanted. particularly to see a preparation, showing the, distribu- 
tion of the arteries: accordingly, I made application to Mr. Vines; but. 
was refused, on the ground of his not being able to accompany me, 
although I knew positively that he was not otherwise engaged. 

There is also another important branch of the profession which is 
much neglected at the College, viz. a “ Practical Knowledge of 
Operations.” The best theorist will find himself at fault when called 
on to perform an operation he has never seen performed’ (and that 
sueh' is frequently the case:I have not the slightest doubt) ; and should 
he betray a want of confidence, or. make the least error, his fame is, in © 
all ‘probability, blasted for ever: for there are many grooms, and other: 
ignorant persons, who estimate a man’s knowledge of his profession 
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solely from the manner in which he uses the Firing Iron (an instru- 
ment, thougl obsolete at the College, which yet a Vetermary surgeon will 
often be called on to use). In my humble opinion, every operation to 
which the horse is liable ought to be performed and explained, either 
on the living or dead subject; instead of which, the pupils are told to 
go. to the Knackers for practice, without any one to assist them,— 
where they mangle the carcase of some unfortunate animal, whose 
feelings they faney they have a right to trifle with, because it is soon 
to be destroyed. 

I think, Mr. Editor, you will allow, with me, that the above are very 
essential points in the Veterinary art,—an ignorance of which will 
place the regular Veterinarian on a level with, if not beneath, the self- 
dubbed Farrier. 

‘i beg to remain, 


Your obedient Servant, 


Cheltenham, NOL 9 rbe x W. W. Bryer, V.-8. 
14th March, 1828. — : ) 


[We have inserted this gentleman’s strictures on the official conduct 
and character of Mr. Vines, (but not his personal remarks,) because — 
they afford us an opportunity of explaining the situation in which this 
young man is placed. The only office that he really holds is that of | 
Assistant to Professor Coleman, for which that hberal monopolizer 
of emoluments allows him the extraordinary stipend of £25 pek* 
annum, and a similar sum he receives from the College funds. With 
such a contemptible salary, can he be expected to perform the neglected 
duties of his superior, Mr. Sewell, without an adequate remuneration. | 
But because Mr. Vines, by his assiduity and research, has shown him- — 
self worthy of a higher situation, and is more ready to communicate - 
knowledge than any other person at the College, he is 5 mae the scape- 
goat for the real culprit above him. | 


To the Editors of the Farriur and NATURALIST. 
GENTLEMEN, | 
Tus following extraordinary mode of trpeueind upon the eye is. 
extracted from Hobhouse’s Journey in. Turkey, Letter 36.—“ It can- 
not be thought that a people, who have no physicians that can cure . 
the diseases of men, should understand the treatment of maladies in 
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horses: yet the Turks are successful in some cases which might puzzle. 
an Iuropean practitioner. Total blindness is not unfrequently removed: 
in the following manner :—They run a needle and thread round the 
back part of the eye; then, by means of the thread, they draw the eye 
almost out of the socket, so as to reach the back of it, and, with a 
razor or knife, cut off the horny excrescence, which. 1 is the cause of the, 
disease. . Washing the wound with a little salt, they afterwards return 
the part to its position, and consider the horse as sufficiently recovered 

to be used the next i day.” | | 


A Veterinary Work has ont been published by John Hinds—an 
assumed name, as it is reported, ——and the author has acted prudently 
in concealing his real one, since, though the volume be not entirely 
devoid of merit, it abounds with absurdities, ignorance, and. vulgarity. 

The following are a few specimens :—Page 104—“Mr. White is 
said to be the plainest spoken among the moderns. Indeed, were he 
any thing but a good one, I should not have deemed him worthy of 
this rebuke.” P. 489—* The smiths ruin the horse by a quicker mode 
than thumbing and cutting, and cutting, and thumbing.” P. 481— 
“ Letters of puff, or volumes of stuff—these , patents are not, worth a 
straw, except for cutting into tailor’s measures.” P. 383—<“ If the 
medicine make his guts to grumble.” iP. 2483—«If the dung comes. 
forth in. small quantities, the arse-gut must be cleared.” P. 183— 
“The lumps in. the rectum appear like so many gingerbread nuts. 
Hard-up and hard-baked are goodly descriptive of this disorder.” 
Diuretics are universally termed pissing-balls. P. 8 of the Preface, 
he says—“I take credit for having sedulously avoided the use of 
technical phrases, and terms of science.” . The very reverse is the fact, 
as they are frequently forced in where unnecessary ; as p. 450—“ The. 
coffin-bone is usually affected with rottenness (carzes). P. 802—In 
lieu of Indian rubber, or elastic gum, “caoutchouc’’ is introduced, 
(misspelt cahoutchouc). P. 553—<Audematous is rendered “ Asdo- 
matous. Whenever he attempts to display that learning which he affects 
to despise, he betrays his miserable ignorance. P.37—He derives 
poney from the pain he sustains, in Latin, pene. P. 245—For in 
coitu, he writes, “in actus coitu.” P:292— Abscess,” he pp 6 ie 
so termed to denote secession from the sight.”’ 

Repeatedly, also, introducing French words, he betrays equal ‘is: 
rance. P.332—“ Vives are derived from aviver,”’ which he explains: 
“to be brisk and lively ;” an error he runs into from having seen in 
the Dictionary, that it is to “ donner le vif aux metaux,’ a technical 
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term used by workmen in that line, to give the last polish to the metal. 
P. 499—Under the head of Shoeing, he makes the “lacquey’”’ bring 
the tools to his master, “le marechal.” very child, acquainted with 
the idiom, the peculiar turn of expression in that language, knows that 
a master smith is variably termed “ Ze bourgeois,” and the workmen 
“les compagnons.’ 

In numerous passages he is profuse of his censure on Mr. Coleman 
and others.. At p. 209, he accuses Mr. White of borrowing from 
Mr. Ryding, whilst (p. 477) he pirates the plan of “Screw Nails to 
fresh Shoes” from Clark, of Edinburgh; and (p. 451) the represen- 
tation of the horse’s mouth, and description of his age, are taken from 
the Treatise, “Ten Minutes’ Advice,” &c. P. 374—He directs to 
bleed copiously; a very indefinite term, where accuracy is requisite. 
In p. 457, he places splints “ above the knee.” Quincy's Dispensa- 
tory, or some ancient Pharmacopeeia, appears to have been his guide, 
as he prescribes Tincture of Benjamin, and the Jesuit’s Bark, and 
(p. 404) Oil of Clover. But in p. 474 is the grand march of intel- 
lect, defying both grammar and common sense.—“ The ‘prevailing 
national desire of acquiring the minor school endowments promises a 
different result; and, on this occasion, science has been: disrobed of 
her cloak, and the niceties of art are sought in language that all can 
comprehend.” In this language which all can comprehend, can any 
one explain what is meant (p. 537) by deep in the “wykes?” No 
dictionary is equal to the task. In short, it is evident, from the style 
of Mr. John Hinds, Veterinary Surgeon, especially from his unneces- 
sary minuteness in regard to forging and punching horse-shoes, that 
the forge has been his nursery: and possessing rather more natural 
genius than falls generally to the lot of his peers, he has had the 
weakness to expose to the world his eS oe and total want of 


education. 
T have the honour to be, 


Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
March 15, 1828. | Puirippos. 


[Phe compiler of John: Hinds is: Known: to us. We shalh shortly 
show him: upiim his preper dress, with a professional’ opinion given:on® 
the book by: & supposed: judge; previous torits publication: 
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Havine made some observations in our last Journal on the general 
term lameness being applied to nearly all the horses which are ad- 
mitted into the College with diseases of the feet (two-thirds at, least 
being of this description), we have presented our readers, in the 
former part of the present Number, with some eases by M. Vatel, Pro- 
fessor at the College of Alfort; and from the minuteness and clear- 
ness with which they are detailed, and the success which followed, we 
are enabled to draw a fair conclusion, that diseases of the feet are 
much better understood there than at our own. Veterinary College; to 
this point we hope to draw the attention of Mr. Assistant Sewell 
who has had the direction and care of the horses for some months, 
during the long continued attack of gout which the Professor has been 
labouring under. — 

We further beg the reader to picture to himself the diligence and 
minute investigation which must have been displayed in the manage- 
ment of these cases, when compared with. the majority of those which 
are sent out unrelieved from our College; and where the examination. 
occupies a minute and a half, or two at. farthest; and when, if you 
happen to have your auditory nerves well excited, you may chance to 
hear the words, Trot him along the stones—Bring out the next, 
—mumbled out; and, if you do not regard being pushed down, and 
happen to be a little stronger than others, you may perhaps see written 
- with a pencil, Tinct. Myrrh. Aloes. Sulp. Cup., or some old-fashioned 
name: and this practice not only applies to the treatment of diseases of 
the foot, but to every case throughout the stable. In fact, silence, 
perhaps the best cloak for ignorance, 1s the general order of the 
day. 


CASES. 


An Aged Brown Mare. 
Fes. 25, 1828. Admitted, with /ameness—stated to be inflamma- 
tion of both fore feet. 
Directed to be bled from each foot to six pints. 
To have three-quarter shoes applied—a mash. diet. 
26th. Tincture of myrrh to the soles. : 
To have five drachms of aloes given in a ball. 
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27th. The ball has operated moderately. 
To stand on wet straw till otherwise directed. 

29th. Tar to be applied to the soles daily. 
March 4. She is taken away, a little relieved. 


A Six Year Old Chesnut Gelding. 


Feb. 29, 1828. Admitted in tolerably good condition. 

Sores are to be seen in the sides, shoulders, thighs, &c.; the glands 
under the jaw enlarged, and extensive ulceration of the membrane 
which Imes the nose; a discoloured glary discharge issues from the 
nostrils, and the pulse of the horse is increased from ten to twelve beats 
m a minute above the usual standard. 

_ The disease is stated to be F arcy and Glanders. 

A rowel is ordered to be made in the front of the chest, and in each 
thigh. 

For what purpose, we should be glad to know? We cannot 
conjecture, unless in accordance with the ignorant idea of draining off 
the vitdated matter. 

March I. Is ordered, in a ball, aloes three drachms, and turpentine 
half an ounce. ‘Fhe rowels to be dressed daily with turpentine oint- 
ment. One of the best applications that could be aBpIeM, certainly, 
to increase the discharge and debilitate the animal. 

~ March 2. Ordered to take half an ounce of sulphate of agi 
(blue vitriol. ) " 

We ask Mr. Assistant what he considers’ to be its action on the 
system? Dare he say tonic? Then why debilitate with rowels, and’ 
at the same time increase the action of the system? When will he — 
favour the world with his Theory and Rationale of Practice in Farcy 
and Glanders, for which he has received from the gulled Governors 
such a liberal reward ? * . ) 

March 3. To repeat the dose every ni 


* Two, if not three hundred pounds, were obtained from the Governors by. 
Mr. Assistant Sewell for a pretended discovery of a cure for Glanders, by admi-- 
nistering copper. It was no discovery of his, we boldly assert; and that in true 
and confirmed cases of Glanders, | copper will not effect a cure in any shape. 
What the result of a fair examination of cases, asserted by him to be Glanders,. 
and the supposed cures performed, would have been, by an experienced Committee — 
of Veterinarians, our readers will be able to judge, when we state’ that this 
genius dare not face: them, or publish his Theory. Qzery.—How. much had 
the Professor for winking ?—‘ Ten per cent., we presume, at least.’” 


Ten per cent.—Another day at St. Stephen’s. 
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7th. Getting worse. mgs sulphate of copper to be increased’ to. six 
drachms. | 

9th. As there appeared no chance of a eure, the horse was destroyed 
with the owner’s consent. i 

Will it be believed that any man could nusbly induce a Committee 
of Governors to a public Institution to reward him, without due 
inquiry, for a supposed specific cure for a disease that they were not 
‘competent to judge of; and that the same Institution should, for years 
after, constantly have several horses in the Infirmary that could not be 
relieved, much less cured, by this boasted specific ? 


QUITTOR. 


A Brown Gelding—A ged. 


Feb. 29, 1828. Admitted, with a quittor at the inner quarter of the 
near hind foot, which has existed for some time. 

The wall that surrounds it is directed to be removed, and a three- 
quarter shoe to be applied to the diseased foot. | 

A solution of sulphate of zinc to be injected into the cavity, and 
afterwards filled with the powder of sulphate of zinc, and to be care- 
fully kept on with tow and a bandage. | 

‘On the removal of the dressing, it appears rather better. | 

March 4. —Tincture of myrrh | and aloes to be applied to the sore 
every day, and bound up. 

‘10. The foot being better, and relieved, but not cured, the horse was 
‘taken away. 


An Aged Grey Gelding. 

Feb. 26, 1828. Brought some miles. Admitted with frequent pulse 
and difficult breathing; extremities, ears, and muzzle, very cold, one 
yellowness ‘of the eyes. | 
He is placed 1 in a loose box, directed to ‘be back- racked and clys- 
tered. 

To take half an ounce of aloes in a ball, and have mashes given 
him. | 

27. Morning: Pate increased to 100, “ha tae and. difficult, | 
extremities very cold. — 

The ball has not ny ; the urine is discharged with sid and 
difficulty. 

The legs are directed to be rubbed with turpentine lmiment, and 


covered with bandages. 
Four ounces of blistering ointment is.ordered to be rubbed into the 
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belly, and.a rowel:made in the chest. Clysters of warm water to be 
given frequently, and to take half an ounce of nitre dissolved in water. 

Afternoon: Pulse.nearly,the same; appears in.astate of great ex- 
citement ; the urine is discharged every few minutes in a small quantity, 
and very high.coloured: The inside of the mouth appears yellow; alter- 
nate violent sweats and sudden chills. He is back-racked: the blad- 
der is much distended, .and increased heat of all the adjacent parts. 

Clysters of warm water-to be repeated frequently. | 

‘To be kept ina cool box, and the clothing to. be taken off, &c. 

28. Appeared much the same through the night, and about eight in 
the morning fell down; and in about two hours, after struggling for a 
time in great pain, he died. 


Examination after Death: 


The capsule of the liver is found ruptured, and the sibstinge or 
texture completely changed and destroyed, bemg wholly reduced to a 
pulpy mass; extravasation of blood in the cavity of the abdomen. In- 
testines slightly inflamed throughout, and the right kidney enlarged. 


An Aged Black Gelding. 

Feb. 29, 1828. Admitted, with severe lameness.of the cain: foot 
from a prick j in.shoeing. 

The wound has already suppurated, and iiteaenses4 at.the coronet. 

The sole is .directed to be taken away, so as to allow the. pus to 
escape, and a poultice of bran to be applied. 

March 1, 1828. To take six drachms of aloes in a ball, tincture of 
myrth to be applied to the wound, and a:poultice at night. 

2. Apply.tincture of myrrh and aloes, and poultice as before. 

3. The poultice and tincture as before, and to be continued daily. 
4. The animal in a state of great pain and irritation, the wall is 
directed to be entirely removed from the part; this being .effected, a 
great quantity of pus is found under the wall, ulceration having taken 
place to a great extent. i 

It is directed to be dressed with tincture of eis and aloes twice 
in the day.. ; 

5. Pain and irritation very great; the part has .become . mortified, 
and.it.is directed that, the horse.be destroyed. . : 


A Bay Gelding—Seven years old. 


Feb. 9, 1828. Admitted, and stated to have fe imflaenation of the. near 
fore foot. | 
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Directed to be bled in the lame foot to six pints, and to have an 
oblique bar shoe applied. 

Ordered six drachms of aloes ina ball; a poultice to be applied at 
night, and to have mash diet. 

10. The ball has operated, tincture of si al to be applied.to the 
sole, and. the poultice. continued. 

LL. Lhe poultice to be applied every. night. 

12. A seton is made through the frog and heel of the. diseased: foot: " 

14. The seton is.directed to. be dressed every. day with turpentine 
ointment, and the poultice to be discontinued. 

The seton remained discharging, and was dressed-as, directed above, 
till the 14th of March; when it was.,removed, and the sores had tincture 
of myrrh and. aloes applied to them daily till the 17th, when the animal 
was taken away a (tile relieved by this. barbarous operation. ; 

SPAVIN. 
An Aged Bay Gelding. 

_ Feb. 8,. 1828. Admitted, with an enlargement in the ‘hock, and 
lame: the part is directed to be kept constantly wetted with a cold 
lotion; and to have a mash diet. 

9. A seton is passed through the integuments over the spavin, :and 
the horse to. have six drachms of aloes in a ball. 

11. The ball ‘has operated freely, andthe seton as ordered to ‘he 
dressed every day with turpentine ointment; and’to have full diet. . 

The seton remained discharging: till the 14th of March; when it 
was removed, and the sores dressed every day with tincture of myrrh ; 
on the 17th he was taken away, and the spavin with him. — e 


| PHEASANTS. a, 

An old and respectable gamekeeper, of forty years’ experience, .has 
made known, for the information of sportsmen, that the practice .of 
killing so many cock birds at the end of the season is found to be very 
injurious to breeding, and is the cause of so many hen birds dying ,in 
their nests. An old hen pheasant, when past setting, has been, found 
‘more destructive to the eggs and young of others than any vermin. 
As a proof of the extent to which this species of game is now tame- 
‘bred, one dealer alone has sent to different gentlemen in the country 
not less than 1200 brace of live pheasants within the last. month., 


* We shall hereafter comment on this heel seton. 
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ON THE MANAGEMENT OF CANARY BIRDS, 
When Pairing and Breeding. | 
BY AN AMATEUR. 

‘CaNARY, Birps sometimes breed as often as four or five times in the 
year, and lay from four to six eggs each time, six being the largest 
number generally known to be hatched in one nest. Fourteen days is 
‘the usual time for setting, including the day of commencing. ‘The birds 
‘ought to be well matched in colour, and the stouter they are the better; 
there will then be much more certainty of having the young ones strong 
and fine. If you have a small cock or hen, which is yellow, it will be 
best to match itwith a large mealy one, being the only mode of strengthen- 
ing the breed, which is very apt to become weak and degenerated, 
if these pomts are not attended to. The middle of March is the best 
time to pair them; and the first thing necessary will be a good breed- 
ing cage, or convenient room; and as_ these, like most other birds, 
delight in sunshine and warmth, a situation that will have the advan- 
tage of the morning sun will be the most desirable room, which will 
then be kept warm the whole of the day. Not more than ten or 
twelve pair should be placed in one room; and if cages are used, only 
-one pair should be in each cage. Sand should be strewed on the floor, 
or bottom of the cage, and changed occasionally. They should be 
supplied with good feathers, fine hay, and short soft hair, for forming 
their nest.. The larger the cage, the better; and there ought to be 
two boxes for making nests in, as they sometimes go to nest again 
before the young ones are able to fly; and if this be ‘not attended to, 
they sometimes destroy the young birds, by making a nest on them. 
When the eggs are hatched, if it be intended for the old ones to bring 
them up, they must remain together till they hatch again, as the cock — 
will feed them; and as soon as the hen has hatched, take away the 
first lot of birds, or they will pull and peck the younger ones about in 
the nest, and sometimes kill them. Put them into a large cage, and 
feed them with good victuals, made as follows :—Boil an egg hard; 
take a little of the yolk, and the same quantity of bread crumb, a little 
scalded rape-seed ; ‘boil the bread, and, when soft, mix all well together 
‘with a knife on a board or plate; give them a small panful every day : 
this ought to be made fresh every other day at least. They may also — 
have a little scalded rape-seed, as well as rape and canary seed by 
itself; and in this state they should remain till paired off into separate 
cages for breeding. sone 
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THE HORSE BAZAAR. 


Turs Establishment. occupies that range of sala formerly the 
Barracks of the 2nd Life Guards, in King Street, Portman Square. 
Considerable additions have been made by the present enterprising pro- 
prietors, which have rendered it, not only a rival to Tattersall’s, but 
a place of great resort. | . 


The stables are good, and capable of containing several hundred 
horses; they are generally well filled, and there is every appearance of 
care and attention to the comfort of the animals. | 


Above these are spacious carriage galleries; and the harness and 
saddlery departments are equally well stocked, so that a complete 
turn out may be obtained here in the shortest possible time. 


The public auction days are Tuesdays and Saturdays; and it is 
generally understood that business is conducted with honour and fair- 
ness: but as horses here, as well as at other places, are not always 
exactly what their owners warrant them to be, we strongly recommend 
any gentleman, previously to completing a purchase, to take the 
opinion’ of an able Veterinarian, as, indeed, he would always act 
Cue in doing, whenever he is about to buy a horse. 


| The view we have given, is Aci the entrance in King Street; the 
large building in front is the riding-school, and over it a splendid 
apartment, originally intended for a Ame Fprion -room. 
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ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER OF THE ‘PUPILS. 


Tms dinner took place on the 9th of April, at the Beacons 
Tavern. About one hundred persons were present; among whom we 
noticed Sir W. Blizard; Drs. eh lane Geo. Pearson, ‘and Ager ; 
Joshua Brookes, Esq., be, 7 : 

Sir AstLEY Coopmr, Bart., in the Chair. 

On the cloth being removed, Non wobis Domine was sung by the 
professional gentlemen present; after which, the Chairman gave— 
“The King, God _ bless him. ”—( Three times three. Uo: debe 
save the King. 

At this moment Professor Coleman, who had been prevented by 
illness from attending the dinner, was led in, surrounded by the 
stewards, and took his seat at the left of the Chairman. 

Tune—See the, Conquering Hero comes /) 

‘The Chairman rejoiced to see that the cloud that seemed about to 
be cast over the meeting by the absence of the eens was happily 
dispelled. 

Toast_—* The Duke of Clarence and the N: avy. iaoalt Three times 
three. )—Tune—Rule Britannia. 

The Chairman rose to give a nea TS reason for drinking this 
toast.—Having had occasion, only a few days ago, to wait on the 
noble personage, he took the opportunity of observing to him, that 
nothing would give greater pleasure to the Governors and Managers of 
the College, next to having the King as Patron, than to have the 
honour of naming him as President; and, with the most gracious con- 
descension, his Royal Highness was immediately pleased to give his 
permission ; so that, ‘besides the ‘satisfaction and pleasure they might 
have in drinking his ‘health asa Prince of the Blood; Royal and :heir- 
apparent to the Crown, they had, moreover, to hail him hare of 
the Institution of the Veterinary College. 

_.. Toast—“'The Duke of Sussex and the rest of the Royal F amily.” — 


¢ Three. times three.) 
Toast—* His Grace the Duke of yee. "—( Three times 


three. ) 

The Chairman gave a falgome and disgusting panegyric on the 
noble Duke, which we withhold, as irrelevant to the occasion, 

Toast—“ Lord Hill and the Army.’ ’_( Three times three. ) 

Toast— The Royal College of Physicians.” —( Three times three. ) 

It was an institution which had sac much at heart the weltare of 
the Vetermary College. : 

. ‘Dr. Babington returned thanks at some length. 

Toast—“'The Royal College of Surgeons.” 

The Chairman, in giving this toast, begged leave na particular 1 man- 
ner to propose that they would drink, as an accompaniment, the health — 
of Sir William Blizard, to whose personal exertions was, ma_ great 
measure, to be ascribed the present flourishing state of the College of 
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Surgeons, It was his strict and impartial sense of justice that has kept 
us, (said the Chairman) from leaning, as otherwise we sometimes might 
have done,—for who is exempt from personal predilections,—too much 
to the side of individuals in our discussions, for whom we, on some 
occasions, might, perhaps, have a feeling of too great lenity: it is to 
-him that we are indebted also for the rapid increase of our library, 
from an insignificant beginning to near ten thousand volumes; and of 
the kindness, good feeling, and many high and valuable qualities of 
the worthy knight, he could himself assure them; and he felt con- 
fident they would have pleasure in drinking a bumper health.—( Three 
times three. ) | | 
_ Sir Wm. Blizard returned thanks at length. He retorted, with 
interest, all the good and *kind things which had been said of him by 
the Chairman, and only laboured under difficulty m finding terms to 
express his feelings of zeal for the College of Surgeons. It was now, 
he said, an institution to which the profession were desirous of belong- 
ing, although it did not exclusively prevent them from practising with- 
out its diploma; and of the Veterinary College, he warmly observed, 
that as it was so intimately connected with the general interests of 
anatomical science, as well as from its own particular claims to publie 
patronage and support, so nothing could surpass the zeal and interest 
he felt for its welfare. He concluded by proposmg what he knew 
they were most ready and anxious to anticipate, the health of their 
distinguished Chairman, Sir Astley Cooper, Bart.—( Drank with 
applause—Three times three.)  : — 7 

Sir A. Cooper rose to express his grateful acknowledgments for 
the kind manner in which they had evinced their regard and esteem for 
him as an individual, and assured the assembly, with many professions 
and demonstrations of his heartfelt and continuing wishes for the good 
of the profession and the College, that he should never relax in his 
endeavours to serve them; ‘and so long,” said he, “as it may be the 
wish of the students of the College, or appear desirable to them, that J 
should sit here, in this Chair, upon occasions like the present, I shall 
ever be ready, while I have life, to acknowledge my sense of grati- 
tude and obligation in this or any manner which may eonduce to serve 
them.’’ But he had another motive for this,—a feeling of personal 
friendship and esteem for the distinguished gentleman on his left hand, 
the honoured and revered Professor—( Applause ).—He deserved their 
warmest expressions of feeling and attachment; he was a man, he 
would say, of genius, of ability, of first-rate talent. This was now 
the fortieth year of their acquaintance, and his opinion of Mr. Cole- 
man, after the first year, was precisely what it was at present—that 
he was a man endowed with the highest powers of mind, and of para- 
mount ability. They had studied together, and he had then an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the investigating mind and subtle genius of his friend, 
which led him to those important experiments on suspended respiration, 
——his first work, and he might say the foundation of his future fame; in 
prosecuting which inquiry, so great was his zeal, that a mutual friend 
at the time wittily observed, that he slew dogs and cats enough to 
block up Houndsditch-—( Laughter ).—It was then. that a gentleman 

3 : o2 ; 
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‘whose judgment and professional worth were well known, and to 
whom -he (Sir Astley) owed, in fact, his fortune, the late lamented 
“Mr. Cline, perceived’ the talents. ria ability of Mr. Coleman, and 
judged him a proper person to succeed to the vacant Professorship of 
‘the Veterinary College. That Institution was then in debt 10,000/., 
and it had sixteen pupils ; but the commanding resources of his worthy 
friend soon turned the scale. Was it in debt 10,000/. now? Had it 
sixteen pupils now? Fiad it sixty pupils now ? How had the rank and 
‘standing in society: of the veterinary practitioner improved under his 
‘auspices! Ask the Colonels of regiments whether there was an im- 
provement. Ask the Judges respecting the value of the veterinary 
‘opinion in courts of law; it was to him, the scientifically-educated 
practitioner, that the Court looked, and on whom its decision depended. _ 
‘He would not dwell longer on that point. But it was not merely that 
Mr. Coleman had gone on adding to the numbers of the profession, and 
made the pecuniary affairs of the institution to flourish by his measures, 
he had still higher claims to their attention, as a scientific teacher— 
aman of most profound physiological knowledge and acute discrimi- 
nation, who acted solely upon theory. He supposed if Mr. Coleman 
were to attempt to nail on a horse-shoe, he would burn his fingers or 
rap his knuckles ;* but his talents were of the higher and more refined 
kind: veterinary science owed him much, and the nation was indebted 
‘to him. ‘The improvement in the ventilation of army stables was attri- 
butable solely to him: if for that alone, he had not lived in vain, and 
deserved well of the country. The Chairman then enumerated some - 
‘of the Professor's claims and discoveries: amongst others, his work on 
the Anatomy of the Horse’s Foot, in which the true principles of its 
‘construction and treatment were laid down; and, above all, his re- 
vival, in part, of the old humeral pathology, supposed to have been 
entirely done away with, by his proving that disease may be commu- 
nicated from one animal to another by the fluids alone, by transfusion 
of blood, &c. “And now,” continued Sir Astley, “because your 
Professor has of late suffered much from indisposition in his: family, 
and other causes ; and by total inability to give his lectures, has afforded 
occasion to the enemies of the Institution, in various ways, to raise a 
clamour against him ;-—would you discard such a man for this cause ?””’ 
—( Cries of “ No, no!” )—It was still, he believed, Mr. Coleman’s — 
warmest-wish to merit the kindness they had shown on the present 
occasion, and he hoped they might look forward, yet, to many anni- 
versaries with their beloved Professor. He thought there was not 
much the matter, though his old and highly-valued friend had been 
depressed in spirits and health sometimes of late: he could give 
them confident hopes for the future. He, perhaps, might be, Sir Astley 
jocosely observed, what they would call a httle foot-foundered, but he 
trusted it would be long, very long, before the disease fenched the 
coffin joint.—( Great applause.) 

Professor Coleman rose (looking shockingly ill). if he had. alter 
the advice of his friends, he said,’ he should now have been in his bed, 
instead of standing -before theta | ‘but he had considered whether it — 
would not have given him greater uneasiness and a ‘sleepless night to 
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have neglected this ‘duty, than. it would. do him harm to incur the: 
fatigue of meeting them in public here. He thanked them for the 
testimonials of respect and attention they had paid him, and declared 
his zeal. for their professional welfare to be unimpaired. As to the 
Lind eulogies which their excellent Chairman had heaped upon him, 
something must be taken in allowance for the partial feelings of an old 
friend of forty years’ standing: these compliments might have been paid 
with greater. justice, if the worthy Baronet had been in Azs_ place; 

but. he could not but feel grateful for Sir A. Cooper’s support, and that 
of so many distinguished practitioners as he saw around the table. Such 
as he was, and such as his labours had been, his object. had unceasingly 
been to merit the confidence and esteem of the veterinary students, and 
he felt proud that he had succeeded. When, on a late occasion, being 
prevented by illness, from attending to the regular direction of their 
studies, he ‘received a written request, signed by above szaxty pupils, 
begging that he would, on no account, expose himself or leave his. 
room, until he should be perfectly recovered: and although it had been 
stated by a publication, which he need not name, that yes this inter- 
ruption the pupils, without exception, felt themselves disappointed, 
ill-used, and indignant; yet he had the satisfaction of seeing this state-: 
ment directly contradicted im a voluntary counter-statement from. all 
but ¢hree or four of his pupils. He was pleased to see so many vete- 
rinary surgeons present. He doubted not there were many better 
qualified to teach than himself; it was the intention of the College 
founders to make practitioners even superior to their teachers: and he 
saw no reason, if gentlemen were so anxious to take upon them the 
task of lecturing, “why they might not open theatres where they 
pleased, or in the neighbourhood of the College: he should be glad to 
see them; and at some future time, or when he or others should con- 
clude to resizn—( Cries of “ No, no!” )—there would then Re an open- 

ing for such as aspired to the office. | 

Mr. Coleman took his seat amidst loud applanseits from the lower end 
of the table. ; 

The Chairman had ‘baraowlex i tonal in proposing the health of 
their Assistant, Professor, Mr. Sewell. It happens (he observed) that 
although you are most fortunate in having so eminent.a gentleman as 
Professor, much must. still depend upon the talents of the Assist~ 
ant Professor, and he was most happy that he could say that- Mr. 
Sewell was a gentleman of remarkable talent and superior attainments 
in his profession, and had also, as well as the Professor, done much to 
entitle him to their attention. It would be sufficient to mention only 
two points in which this gentleman had_ particularly distinguished him- 
self, quite sensible that nothing he could adduce could do justice to 
Mr. Sewell’s merits in all respects as.a veterinarian. The first was his 
discovery of the operation of Neurotomy,—an operation which was 
found to be of the greatest service in many inflammations of the foot, 
and of the value of which he believed they were all sensible. It was 
impossible to say of what extensive application. this operation might not 
be in diseases of. other parts; it might be considered. as one of the 
greatest discoveries which. had taken place of late years. But besides 
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this, Mr. Sewell deserved the highest encomiums for the introduction 
and discovery of a medicine which, in cases if not purely and truly of 
glanders, Were yet appearing under that form and type, had been 
found in many instances, if not always, to be in general a eure for 
that complaint ; in which alone, if he had sueceeded———But gentlemen 
were well aware of the Assistant Professor’s genius and talent, his zeal 
for the profession, and anxiety for the welfare of the pupils, who, at 
times, were dependent on his mstructions. He had the pleasure of 
giving the health of the Assistant Professor, Mr. Sewell.—( Three 
times three. ) | | 

Mr. Sewell returned thanks; but the very low tone in which this 
gentleman spoke, rendered it nearly maudible to usin the situation in | 
which we were placed. We understood him to express his uniform 
wish for the welfare of the school and pupils: he did not deny having 
made exertions for the improvement of the science, which labours, he 
said, would continue with his life; and concluded by thanking them 
for the kind manner in which they had drank his health this evening. 

The Chairman rose—There was also another gentleman well 
deserving of their attention, who, from his laborious assiduity and 
talents for investigation,—particularly, he would say, in anatomical 
pursuits, —appeared likely to add yet brighter lustre to the College, and 
to the happiness they enjoyed in having for their Professor and Assist- 
ant Professor gentlemen so highly qualified; but he felt himself inade- 
quate; from the imperfect knowledge that he possessed of Mr. Vines, 
to do justice to what he understood to be his merit. He should, there- 
fore, propose the health of Mr. Vines.—( Drank with three times 
three. 
| MG. Vines, in returning thanks, observed, that it was true he had 
endeavoured to forward the art which he professed, by physiological 
experiments, and certainly he might say at the expense of his health 
and constitution; but while he had life he should not relax in his 
labours for the profession.— (Applause. ) 

Mr. Coleman rose to give the health of an individual in the pro- 
fession distinguished for his accurate knowledge of the physiological 
and pathological prmciples of his art, and whose work on the Anatomy 
of the Horse he had the greatest pleasure m acknowledging had been 
of the highest service to himself and to the students at the College. 
His obligations to this gentleman were very great, and veterinary 
science was particularly indebted to him. He begged leave to give 
the health of Mr. W. Pereivall.—( Three times three.) 

Mr. W. Percivall returned his grateful thanks for the truly unex- 
pected honour conferred upon him, and was sorry that, being little 
accustomed to public speaking, he was so ill able to express his grate- 
ful sense of the kindness which dictated it. He was happy that his 
printed labours (which, however, fell short of what he ought to have 
produced, considering his remarkable opportunities) had effected the 
objects for which they were written. : 

The Chairman had next to propose a toast which, although from 
him it might seem something like giving “Our noble selves,” he 
was convinced ‘they would yet receive with applause:—He was 
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about. to give the Medical Committee of the Vetérinary College ;. and 
as President of that Committee, in the names of several members 
around him, he would venture to assert, that there existed in that Board 
the highest. feeling of regard for their ultimate interests, and every 
desire to forward them in life, consistent with that duty which they 
held, in order to make the high credentials of the College student a 
safeguard to the public—an assurance of real philosophical. scientific 
knowledge; that they were, in fact, above all things, desirous for the 
student’s success. ‘Do not think us severe,” said he, ‘if we do occa- 
sionally send you back to study a little longer; it is always for your 
good: we have no other object in view, than that you should do credit to 
the character which the profession now assumes, and to the instruction 
of those highly talented teachers under whom you are so fortunate as to 
be placed.” He saw several of his medical friends present, who, with 
liberality unparalleled, had permitted veterinary students to attend their 
lectures ; and thus enabled them to become, not only accomplished in 
their own profession, but even, he might say, characters of the highest 
' physiological eminence. But the students could not doubt their disin- 
terestedness and wishes for their welfare. ‘The Medical Committee.” 
—( Three times three.) 

The Chairman should now, he said, in common justice to a gentle- 
man on his right hand, remarkable as much for the suavity of his 
manners, as for professional eminence, propose the health of Dr. 
Babington; he was—he might be excused for saying, having known 
- him many years, and for some time as member of the Medical Com- 
mittee of the Royal Veterinary College—a person possessed of most 
estimable qualities of various kinds; sucha kind creature (leaning over 
the Dr.) and sotruly disinterested in all he did! Perhaps he might be 
thought rather like buttering his friend over, but he could assure’ them 
that all who knew him would join in his praise. But there was another 
member of the Medical. Committee present, Dr. Pearson: he was 
most deserving of their good wishes; besides, he was an mvestigating 
member. He was told about the fatty frog, and was not satisfied: the 
frog might be a toad, for what he knew, but he took it home. and ex- 
amined it, and what? He found not a bit of fat in the frog, it was a 
gelatine frog. Oh, Dr. Pearson was a most valuable and meritorious 
examiner! He had given the health of Dr. Babington, but at the same 
time he would wish them to drink the health of Dr. Pearson. — ) 

Dr. Babington and Dr. Pearson respectively returned thanks; the 
latter at considerable length. He had been all along delighted with 
the Vetermary College; with its practice of a superior order. founded 
upon principles; and, above all, with its officers. There was Mr, 
Vines, who had been conducting what the Dr. thought most import- 
_ant experiments. Mr. Vines deserved the highest credit: he might 
become equal to Scheele in chemistry, Bacon in philosophy, and in ana- 
tomy he might be as famous as John Hunter: they might all be John 
Hunters, if they would, or at least. become celebrated, if they madé 
exertions, and, above all, aimed high enough. : 

The Doctor's speech was received with great applause. 

Mr. Goodwin, jun., proposed the health of Mr. James Turner, for 
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his ‘discovery and ‘deseription of the real nature of the coffin-joint 
lameness. — 

The Chairman robudr eds that he formerly had the pleasure of 
communicating with Mr. Turner onthe subject of the navicular com- 
plaint, and was then led to believe that the exertions of Mr. Turner 
had materially conduced to the better understanding of that species of 
foot disease. : 

Mr. Turner returned thanks. 

A The’ Chairman then gave “ The cy, Surgeons: of the 
rmy. 

‘Mr. Percivall, sen., ‘vstirmed thanks in their name. 

‘Mr. Goodwin, jun., rose, as we understood him, in andy’ to give 
a toast, he said, very usual on these occasions, and which it seemed to 
be his opinion had been too long delayed: he proposed a monosyllable 
very generally understood in vulgar language: and in ‘the vulear 
tongue.—( Drank nem. con.) 

ne eon The absent Members of the Proiesidni? (Three times 
three 

Mr. Youatt's health was aso from the Chair, in retarnie 
thanks, he observed, that although he might be called but a bastard son 
of the profession, yet none could be more anxious for its improvement, 
and that veterinary surgeons should hold, for at present he maintained 
they did not hold, that situation which their important braneh of science 
~ entitled them to, eee 

Mr. Syddall ‘proposed the health of Mr. Wm. Dick: of Ediabinwh, 
who, from unavoidable and unexpected circumstances, was prevented 
from having the pleasure of meeting them on this occasion. 

The Chairman then gave—“ The Students at the Veterinary Col- 
lege,” to whose sige nes — were indebted for their entertainment 
this evening. 

Mr. Spooner, zn a oie set speech, feniindd thanks. 

“The Stewards on this occasion,’ was proposed from the Chair. 

Mr. Sturgis briefly returned’ thanks. 

A few othier toasts were proposed and drank, and Sir A. Cooper 
left the Chair; retiring amzdst loud cheers. 

Mr. Coleman had withdrawn soon after his health had we drank, 
and many of the medical gentlemen took their departure. 

Mr. Sewell was now called to the chair, and after a vote of thanks 
to their late able President, several toasts were drank, and the con- 
viviality of the meeting proceeded. 

Divers excellent songs had been previously sung by Messrs. Lushington, 
King, &e.; and ( The Rev. ) Mr. Y ouatt, being called upon, attempted 
to give a character to the future proceedings by an amatory song, not 
of ‘the most delicate kind; but this effusion seemed to Meet with no 
responsive feeling in his audience. 

The company thinned rapidly under the weak administration of Mr. 
Sewell, and dispersed zn the usual manner. 
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Jn noticing the proceedings. at this. Anniversary Dinner, ‘we 
may remark, that the’ object of these party feasts, from the Cabinet 
down to the Select Vestry, and their influence on weak and corrupt 
minds, are’ now so well and generally understood, as scarcely to 
require a comment. The well-informed portion: of the community; 
indeed, know better than to allow their judgment to’ be swayed by 
gormandizing and twaddle. But let us see what the rune rules of 
our excellent College say about dinners. 

“Rule 6. The eighteenth of February being the day:on bef at it 
was resolved : to establish a» Veterinary College, shall be the anni- — 
versary : on which day, the’ several officers of the College shall be 
elected, and’ the subscribers invited to -dine ‘together, unless it’ shall 
happen on a Saturday. or Sunday; bea, in ‘that saa the. “Meeting 
shall be held on the Tuesday following.’ 

This,’ it will be observed, was a meeting of the. sii ia to the 
Institution, ‘who, after exercising their prerogative of electing the 
officers of ‘the College for the ensuing year, thought to increase and 
consolidate their agreement by a social dinner. This anniversary 
festival was kept up for some time,’ but ceased about the périod of 
Mr. Coleman’s accession to the Chair, and, with the other rights and 
privileges of subscribers, has lain dormant during his select administra- 
tion. The present dinner is a widely different affair ; it originates 
with the pupils’ Medical Society of the College, and purports. to 
be given “in honour of their Professor, his Assistant, and those 
eminent teachers who have so liberally admitted vetermary students to 
their lectures.’’ It is concocted by the Professor's agents, and, as 
may readily be supposed, the chief actors and speakers are men de- 
voted to his- interest, and the medical examiners of the College, 
who, | by such harangues as may be seen in our report, cawing and 
booing to each other, and by extolling the present system, endeavour 
to infuse among the young men present, a certain corps d’esprit, and 
a hatred: towards reformers. But to return. The account we have 
given of the proceedings at’ the dinner, is necessarily abridged from 
that of our Reporter; nevertheless, the speakers’ appear to ‘full ad- 
vantage on the canvas.. Mr. Coleman is fortunate in having such a 
coadjutor as Sir Astley Cooper—one who, by argument, is so capable 
of making the worse appear the better cause. But we cannot avoid 
dissenting from Sir Astley’s opinion of some of those eminent disco- 
veries, for which he so highly praised the Professor. 

At some future: period, therefore, we shall favour our readers deith 
an analysis of Mr. Coleman’s Treatise on Respiration—* his first work, 
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and the foundation of his future fame ;”’ accompanied with extracts from 
the masterly work of M. Berger, of Geneva, who repeated Mr. C.’s 
experiments, with results very different, and which may, perhaps, 
shake the value and stability of his “foundation.” The effrontery 
displayed in setting forth the Professor's work on the Horse’s Foot, as 
contaiming the “true principles of its construction and mode of treat- 
ment,’ is unparalleled, when we consider the uniform failure of. this 
“mode of treatment,’ after a trial of thirty years; but this morsel we 
reserve as a’ bonne bouche for another day, and, in the meantime, 
refer Sir Astley to a review of the Professor’s performance in the 
Lancet, an instrument with which the worthy baronet must be 
pretty well acquainted. Mr. Coleman’s theory respecting the 
ventilation of stables, has never been fully adopted, even in the army; 
and we shall hereafter show that it is mjurious and unphilosophical in 
the highest degree. So much for the Baronet’s praise of his friend : 
he had better have confined himself to general topics; for we undertake 
to say, that he did not touch upon, or attempt to explain, a practical 
point in veterinary medicine, without betraying his ignorance and 
incompetency for the duties of a Veterinary Examiner. What did 
he mean, when extolling Mr. Sewell, by stating that the operation of 
Neurotomy is serviceable “in many inflammations of the foot?” when 
he should have known that it is now absolutely prohibited by its warmest 
advocates, in all cases where any considerable degree of inflammation 
is present; that, in fact, this boasted operation has become merely a 
resource employed in eases of chronic contraction caused by shoeing, 
and, even here, of very doubtful benefit. 

It appears the Chairman intended to zns¢nuate that Mr. Sewell, t00, 
had discovered a cure (in blue vitriol) for glanders. It is certain that 
Mr. S. received a large sum from the Governors of the College under 
such a pretence; but now the subseribers are unequivocally told, that it 
is efficacious in cases “not purely and truly of glanders,’ but only 
“ appearing under: that form and type.”’ What must the practitioners 
present have thought of this statement, which shows, first, that Sir 
Astley is ignorant of what constitutes glanders; and, secondly, that 
the Assistant Professor's remedy is of no avail ? 

Sir Astley took pains to magnify the praises of his medical sup- 
porters, Sir W. Blizard, Drs. Babington and Pearson. What 
have the two former done to deserve the thanks of the students ? 
As for Dr. Pearson, he is “an investigating member,’ forsooth ; 
he has found that the frog is gelatine and not fat, as Mr. Coleman 
has taught. This the Chairman took occasion to say; but there 
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was deep policy, even here. The frog is neither all fat, nor all gela- 
tine, and, perhaps, not much of either; but what it really is, and the 
true physiology of its beautiful structure, have been long ago clearly 
described by one whose name was most carefully concealed from public 
view on this notable occasion, and whose account of it we shall soon 
publish. But as the Professor’s nonsense about the fatty frog, which 
he has taught for thirty years, has lately been exposed in the Lancet, 
and has become too ridiculous to be any longer maintained, the College 
managers have boldly attempted to pass off the stigma of their former 
ignorant doctrine by throwing the merit of the discovery upon one of 
their own body. Dr. Pearson may have boiled some horse’s frogs: he 
found, Query—How much gelatine? Will he favour us with his 
analysis ? but, in the meantime, he and all his medical brethren are 
far more culpable than praiseworthy for having so long neglected to 
examine for themselves, and consult the works of others on such an 
important subject—the “fatty frog,” Mr. Coleman’s favourite organ, 
his hobby, the darling he has “squeEzmn”’ for thirty years by patent 
right, which now, at last, he dares admit contains not a particle 
of fat, nor “bags of yellow oil!!” These are our veterinary ex- 
aminers! They had better proceed to boil themselves, and then the 
profession would be rid of them. 

But to return. In allusion to the fulsome compliments of the Chair- 
- man (in which he himself appears to have been aware that he went too 
far), we may be permitted, metaphorically, to observe, that on this 
occasion he seems to have squeezed the “‘fatty frog’ over the heads 
of the Professor and his dear Dr. amen, till the oil almost smo- 
thered them. © 

Our young friends would do well to consider, for a moment, shia : 
were the orators at this dinner: they were NOT THE OLD AND ESTA- 
BLISHED MEMBERS OF THE VETERINARY proression ;. but a set 
of physicians and surgeons, who know about as much of veterinary 
practice as they do of the people in the moon. — | 

Our limits will not permit us to make half the comments which 
various speeches call for. It would be well, if Mr: Turner would 
favour the world with a clear account of the causes, symptoms, and 
cure of that, at present, very ill-defined and doubtful complaint, 
“navicular disease,” and the difference between his description .and 
Mr. Osmer’s: he would then deserve, perhaps, some part of the 
praise which fell to his lot at this dinner. 

What can we say of ( The Rev.) Mr. Y ouatt >—his iia and his 
song appear to have been equally misplaced. — 


“ONE s ~ navvia vides SIORBE CAUSRIC 


-- We understand from the best veterinary judges, that Mr. Coleman; 
and his Assistant, Mr. Sewell, looked very much owt of condition. 
Perhaps: the system of their. new ¢rainer does not quite suit them. 


H ORSE C A US E. 
Norfolk Cui — Thetford, Mar ch ne 


2 BARTON v. HICKLING. 


Tuts action, which was for the breach of a horse-warranty, was, 
perhaps, one of the.most extraordinary instances of hard and contra- 
dictory swearing that ever appeared in a court of justice. Perhaps, 
when. steam-carriages shall have come into’ more general use, these 
actions may become less common; at present, each assize for this 
county exhibits invariably one or more of them, to the astonishment 
of all who may happen to be present. . From the statement. of 

Mr. Sergeant. Storks, for the plamtiff, and from the evidence he 
adduced, it appeared that “the horse in question was lame in both 
fore feet, groggy, had a thrush in the frog of one of his feet, that 
the tendons and sinews of his legs were extended, one fore-foot much 
enlarged, and the other much contracted ;” and that this “was owing 
to the heats and colds in his feet, and the fever striking them.” This 
was distinctly sworn to by a host. of “farriers,” “retired veterinary 
surgeons, and horse-dealers; that all this was the fact within two days 
of the sale to the plaintiff ; that it must have been so for many months 
previously ; and that many of the diseases were perfectly meurable. 

A. Mr.:Saul, who described himself as “a horse-dealer, unfortu- 
nately,’ swore that he measured the feet; and. found one of them 
greatly contracted, which, he said, “aman with half an eye might 
see. -It would: also appear, from the plaintiff's evidence, that the 
itn was unable to carry a man of a dozen stone weight. : 

On the other hand, Mr. F. Kelly, who addressed: the jury for the 
defendant, traced the animal from the minute of his birth, seven years 
ago, through every person into whose hands he had passed, to the hour 
at which the cause was tried. . It had gone through the hands of about 
a dozen persons, every one of whom was called, and proved that they 
never perceived the least. lameness in him at any period of time, that 
he never was groggy, that all his feet were of the same size (and one 
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witness “had measured them all with a rule”), and that no swelling 
or extension of any of his tendons or sinews was ever seen. On the 
day on which the plaintiff bought him, he was, by his permission, 
ridden ten miles, at all paces, over all kinds of roads, and leaped; and 
that no lameness, or the least blemish, was ever observed. One witness 
for the defendant, whose weight must have exceeded that which the 
plaintiff’s witness swore he could not carry, deposed that the animal 
was perfectly able to bear both himself and the learned gentleman who 
was examining him, behind! In fact, there was not one single defect 
or blemish which the horse was sworn’ to on one side, which was not 
met by a directly counter-statement on the other side. A host of “far- 
riers” was also called for the purpose of proving that they had seen him 
since the sale,—that he had then none of the diseases which ‘were 
complained of,—and that if he had had them at the period of the 
sale, they must have perceived the grogginess (which cannot be cured) 
and the contraction, but that they did not. “He was perfectly, 
decidedly, and unquestionably unsound,” said ten witnesses on be- 
half of the plaintiff; “He was never for a day in any one respect 
unsound,” replied as many witnesses on behalf of the defendant. 

Mr. Baron Garrow said, as the evidence was sO. unusually contra- 
dictory, he would read the whole of it over to the jury, as they were 
the proper persons to judge of the credit due to witnesses, and to 
balance between such conflicting testimony. The learned Judge 
accordingly recapitulated the evidence, and then left it to the Jury to 
say to which side they would give credit. If they thought the horse 
was unsound on the 9th of June, the plaintiff would be entitled to 
their verdict ; but if they thought the balance of evidence inclined in 
favour of the soundness at that period, ihe defendant would be enpitice 
to it. f | 

The Jury, after a short consultation, found’ for the ih per 
mages, 631. 


THE MARMOT. | 


“ust beasts, in the striet sense, make hay. They bite off the 
grass, turn it, and dry it in the sun. It is reported that they use an 
old marmot as-a cart. She lies on: hike back, the ie is heaped on her 
belly, and two others drag her home. | 
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A DESCRIPTION OF VETERINARY MEDICINES. | 


[Continued from page 152.] 
\ 


VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES. 


1. Batsams (Balsamum ).—The term balsam is now only pro- 
perly applied to a natural compound of resin and benzoic acid. Bal- 
sams are met with in a liquid as well as a solid state; the former being 
converted into the latter by exposure to the air, heat, or from long 
keeping. 

The Balsams of Peru, Tolu, and Styrax, are examples of this 
class of drugs. 

Formerly, the term balsam was indiscriminately applied to nearly 
all fii resins, which now form a separate class. 

. Barks (Cortex) is that substance. which surrounds the wood 
ef a plant ; inclosing the inner bark (/éber), and is itself provided 
with an external covering, or epidermis. 

They should be collected at the season of the year when they sepa- 
rate most easily from the wood—(this will generally be found to be late 
in the spring) ; : after being well dried in the air, or with a moderate 
heat, they should be carefully preserved in a place free from damp 
- and excluded from the air. — 

8. Buss (Bulbus), “A bulb under-ground,” ‘as of an onion. 
This term is more precise than root (radza), as the fibres appended 
to it are the proper roots, though the College of Physicians have in- 
variably used the word root to the bulbs, which they direct to be 
employed, in their Pharmacopoeia, as that of the garlic (allium ), 
megcon saffron (colchicum ), leek (porrum), and the squill (sc¢l/a). 

' Great care is required in collecting and preserving bulbs, parti- 
el, those of the colchicum; which will be found a powerful 
medicine, when prepared at a proper season, otherwise it will be 
quite inert: the directions will be given at full length, when the 
plant is treated of in its regular succession. | 

4, Frowers (Flos ).—The flowers of plants, in general, possess 
less activity and medicinal properties than the leaves; in some they are 
equal; and’ina few, as the chamomile, &c., they are the most active and 
the only part used. ‘They should be plucked in dry, clean weather, 
just after they are fully expanded, and dried, as soon as possible, with 
a moderate heat, and carefully preserved from the effects of the damp. 

5. Gums (Gummz), are those simple substances which exude 
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spontaneously, or are obtained from vegetables, soluble in water, but 
insoluble in alcohol ( rectified spirit). Gum en Tragacanth, 
&c., are of this class. 

6. Gum-REsins (Gummi Resina ).—The word gum-resin denotes 
a compound substance, possessed of certain different properties; the 
first part of which, the gum, being soluble only in water; and the 
latter, the resin, in rectified spirit: consequently, a gum-resin re- 
quires a portion of each, that is, proof spirit, for its complete solution. 
These substances may be purified by putting them into a_ bladder, 
placing it in nearly boiling water, and when completely softened or 
dissolved, pressing them through a hempen cloth. 

7. Hers (Herba ).—All herbs should be cut or gathered annually, 
just before the flowers expand, in their native situations, and when 
the weather is dry; and, unless they are intended to be used fresh, 
they should be dried quickly, with a gentle heat, that their colour may 
not be destroyed. They should be preserved dry, and in the dark ; 
and when intended for internal use, those which contain volatile prin- 
ciples or virtues, should be powdered and kept in black glass bottles. 

These directions are particularly applicable to ths Dre pening and 
preserving of the Foxglove (Digztalis ). | | 

8. Leaves (Folia ).—The leaves of plants are, in many instances, 
the parts directed to be used; they generally require to be separated 
from the stalks, and shouid be dried, &c., with the same pracanyons 
‘as given for preserving herbs. . 

9. Rustns ( Resina).—Are those substances which exude from — 
plants naturally, or are obtained from them by art: they differ from 
gums, by not being soluble in water, requiring rectified spirit, distilled 
or expressed oil, to hold them.in solution. They are found both in 
a liquid and solid state; the former generally assuming the latter Ae 
pearance by age, or through some artifical means. | 

The various sorts of turpentine and common resin, are chai of | 
this class. 

10. Roors( Radix ).—The roots of some plants are the most active, 
and only part employed; they should generally be dug up in the 
spring (unless otherwise directed), before the leaves and stalks appear : 
the Colchicum, and a few others, are exceptions. They should be 
carefully dried with a gentle heat, and preserved from moisture. 
Those roots which are required to be kept fresh should be’ buried 1 in 
sand. | 
11. Skeps (Semina), are thoes parts of betahles which frequently 
contain the greatest activity and the most useful properties of the plant: 
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_.they require to be carefully dried: and preserved from the damp, etchiire 
wise they are liable to get mouldy... They should be collected a be- 
fore they begin to fall spontaneously. 

As the virtues of many: of the yseeds apaiick) on. their seietind or 
volatile oil, they are best kept excluded from the ar. | 

12. Woops (Ligna). —The woods which’ are used. fas vete- 
rinary purposes:are but few; the. quassia, for internal administration, 
and the red sanders, for. a. bugolouring, ppt are those meee in 
request ua ¥ ! | | 

. Woods intended i Seelaoriia use, are ped when cut, in the winter. 


[To be continued. | 


ON THE OPHTHALMIC AND. THE SPHENO-, 
PALO TH GANGLIA IN THE siaatialiiedi 


BY A. RETZIUS.* | 


SOME anatomists, among whom are MM, Girard, Schwab, and Gurlt 
admit the existence of the ophthalmic ganglion in the horse; others, as 
MM. Muck, Desmoulins, and more especially Tiedemann, ‘deny it. '- 

The numerous researches of M. Retzius, on this point, have decided 
the question; the ganglion has been observed by this anatomist; of 
which he gives a detailed description, as well as of all its filaments of 
communication. ©The spheno-palatine ganglion also exists in the horse, ~ 
a faet which has been denied by M. Desmoulins. Surrounded by cel-_ 
lular tissue, the spheno-palatine ganglion of the horse is composed of a 
series of smaller ganglia, but the whole of which, jomed to the nerves 
which are near it, may: almost be smmsceveins: as a small system of 
its own. , 


‘YOUNG OF THE KANGAROO. . 
| Tus Kangaroo, that grows to ee Rasares 2 pounds weight, brings 
forth her young like half-grown mice, takes them up, and suckles Gan 
ten months i in her bag. 


Sy 2 AL Nett Handlingar. 1826. 
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‘ON BROKEN WIND IN HORSES. 
BY MR. B. CLARK. 
(In Rees’s Cyclopedia.) 


‘Tus is a disease which frequently happens to horses; and the 
‘following are the indications which mark its presence :—The breath- 
ing of the horse becomes altered from its natural state, and from .an 
easy, gentle, and uniform respiration is changed to a painful, laborious 
heaving, and violent agitation of the flanks, which rise by. several 
successive undulations to a preternatural height, then suddenly relax 
and fall downwards beyond the natural extent of these parts; the 
nostrils become dilated, and held rigid and opened to their utmost 
extent, and the face becomes everywhere emaciated and contracted : 
such are the appearances in very aggravated cases; in more recent 
eases these appearances are less evident, and it is a disease that can 
exist in every degree of mildness or:violence. 

When the disease has been of long standing, and little pains or care 
is taken with the animal, as.may be more particularly observed in cart- 
horses, and horses employed in farmers’ work in the country, the ab- 
domen ‘becomes large and pendulous; but in more recent cases, and 
an horses otherwise situated, we have observed that, in the early stage 
at least, the abdomen is rather contracted, and is painfully held up, in 
this disorder. - : : | } | 

Great thirst attends this disease, perhaps arising from. the in- 
‘creased action or fever which it occasions ; and this has been too often 
anistaken for the cause of it, and has led to the most cruel privations. 

There is no disorder, perhaps, of the horse, which has so much 
engaged the attention of anatomists and of speculative and mgenious 
‘men, as this, to discover its cause. It has, however, we believe, never 
yet been satisfactorily explained ; at least there is no author that we.are 
acquainted with that has formed any connected :or probable account of 
it, unless, perhaps, very lately, and-which was derived from the source 
we are about to mention. 

Haller seems to have supposed it proceeded from a relaxed or 
ruptured diaphragm. Lowe imagined that a relaxation or injury of 
the phrenic nerves might occasion it. Some-have assured. us, after 
examination, that the lungs are not atall.affected in this complaint, and 
that its seat was about the larynx and air-passages; and some of the 
writers on this subject have-believed that the lungs were grown too big 
forthe chest, and that this was the source of the mischief ; and there have 

a: N | 
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been many other conjectures equally absurd. Some thought they 
elucidated the nature of this disease by comparing it toa consumption, 
and others to an asthma. We trust something more natural and satis- 
factory will be found in the following statement of our observations, 
on this singular disease:— 

In the year 1795, being engaged in the dissection of a grey mare 
that was sent to the Veterinary College to be destroyed, on account of 
this complaint, on opening the chest, the lungs appeared. free from 
inflammation—being very white ;. and as it appeared free from redness 
and increase of colour, the general concomitant of disease, we were 
Jed for a while to consider the lungs as not the seat. of the disorder, as 
others had done (for several of the pupils were present at this dissection ). 
On cutting into their substance, no infammation was perceivable: on 
examining them more closely, we observed. a small bladder or vesicle 
on the outside of the lungs, in the external investing pleuritic coat; this 
was conceived by some who were present to be a tubercle, and: that 
tubercles might be the cause of the broken wind. Suspecting, how- 
ever, from its appearance, that it was not solid, but contained air, it 
was punctured, and it immediately subsided. » This instantly suggested 
to the writer of this article (wko proposed this experiment,) that 
the lungs were actually in a: state of emphysema,* or that. air 
was contamed in a state of extravasation in their substance; and 
which not only seemed evidently the case in this instance, but we 
have since fully verified it by examination and dissection of a con- 
siderable number of cases of broken wind, and found that it is the 
constant appearance. This extravasation of air in the substance of 
the lungs, is, perhaps occasioned by a rupture of the air-cells, as 
suggested by Mr. Coleman at that time, unless it.is formed in them, 
and thrown out by some morbid operation of the blood-vessels, as some- 
times happens in the intestines and vagina; for the exact way in which 
this emphysema arises has not been yet. ascertained. It fully explains 
the cause of the white appearance of the lungs: the membranes being 
separated and divided by air laying between them, partially admit the 
light, also the puffy appearance they make, and ‘the crackling noise they 
give on being handled,—all admit of a ready explanation by this dis- 
covery, and so do the symptoms which attend the disorder ; for the com- 
mon air escaping, from disease on a sudden rupture of the cells, into 
the membranes composing the lungs, thereby compress and obliterate 
more or less the natural cavities destined for the reception of the air, and 
thus océasion the effort we observe to overcome this obstruction, and 


_ Emphysema (from en¢ucaw, to inflate.) Air in the cellular membrane. 
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which naturally induce the appearances we have described as. the 
‘symptoms attending this disorder: it also accounts for incurability, and 
the oppression which a full stomach occasions. As the extravasation. 
proceeds, the complaint gradually, or sometimes suddenly, increases, so 
as to be insupportableto the animal; and, at length, bemg quite ae 
he is necessarily destroyed. 

In some eases, the disease, without much increasing, may exist for 
many years, and till the horse dies from other disease, or age. ‘This 
white appearance of the lungs it is that had deceived so long those who. 
had been led, through curiosity, to examine the lungs in this complaint ; 
it being so unusual to see any part inastate of disease’ more delicately: 
white than in its healthy state; and smgular it is, that the extravasated: 
air should not: brig on the inflammation and destruction of these organs. 

Horses, in bad cases of broken wind, are observed to void air in con- 
siderable quantities by the anus, as though the extravasated air of the 
lungs was absorbed. and carried to the intestines; or itis probably only 
indigestion which is the cause of this ; and the smiths, not unfrequently, 
on this account, cut through and divide the sphincter ani: then the power 
of closing the rectum is lost, and the air.escapes without noise ; and they 
are led from hence frequently to imagine they have cured the complaint, ’ 

.. Weare now led to consider what the cause is, which, in the general 
estimation of mankind, leads horses to this disease, viz. their being 
allowed. too much water; and here, we apprehend, every observer of 
common feeling and humanity must be shocked at the recollection of 
what instances have fallen within his own observation, of cruelty in. this 
respect, and of what horses are daily and hourly suffering from the most 
barbarous of all customs, the denying a sufficiency of water to sound 
horses, to prevent their becoming broken-winded. True it is, that 
water administered to horses in an improper manner, especially after 
the privation above spoken of, may become a cause of their being broken- 
winded; but would any one infer from this, that it is necessary that alt 
horses should be kept almost entirely without water, exposed to a never- 
ceasing thirst, till an opportunity of gratifying the appetite in this way 
oceurs? and the natural and healthful beverage being too largely taken, 
becomes:a. poison, and induces the very mischief which so much eruel 
and useless: pains had been taken to avoid: for the horse that is 
allowed to-drink frequently, and as muchas he likes, will never from 
this souree become broken-winded. No horse on a common, exposed 
to the water of the brook, which he can partake of as often as he pleases, 
will ever become broken-winded from this cause, unless he had pre- 


viously suffered a privation of water, and in his first: excesses to overcome 
p2 
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his thirst, had injured himself. Let us now consider under what 
circumstances it is advantageous to deprive a horse, for a time, of his 
water. ‘The traveller, who starts in the morning on his journey, would 
be imcommoded if the horse’s stomach were loaded with water; it is 

quickly absorbed from the stomach, and passing off in perspiration, 
~ becomes unsightly and troublesome; and though it may be true that 
perspiration, not too heavy, by keeping a moisture on the skin, and by 
its evaporation, induces a coolness that might be refreshing, yet to be 
inundated with it would be highly disagreeable. The water should, there- 
fore, be given at an earlier houran the morning, and should have time 
to pass off before the horse is used ‘on the road; and if he be:deprived, mn 
a great measure, of it during the day, he-should be the more plentifully 
supplied with it durmg the night time, so as not ‘to create a violent 
thirst, which can only:be gratified, the first. data that ei PON: at 
the expense:of his health, -or, perhaps, his existence. *: 
_ Sorry should:we have been, if, after much inquiry into the nature of. 
this disease, we should have discovered that the above: practice, of 
depriving horses almost entirely of water, though cruel, was necessary ; 
and that we must acquiesce, with painful sensations, in the use of this | 
custom. We are, on the contrary, convinced from experience, as well 
as the most incontrovertible reasoning, that the practice is as destruc- 
_ tive and pernicious as it is cruel and unnatural; for we are aware, the 
suggestions of humanity would avail but little, where an opposite course 
would best serve the interests of mankind in regard to this animal: how- 
ever, they are, fortunately for it, not imcompatible ; on the contrary, all 
the comforts he can receive will best insure his life and labours. i 

It should be recollected that the horse is fed on the dryest food, as 

corn, beans, hay, &e., and this requires, to its being well digested, a 
certain portion:of moisture, which must be either derived externally -or 
from the blood ; and horses are often expected to work hard under these 
eircumstances, to sweat and perspire profusely, and digest their food. as 
well, without any water ;—the consequence of this is, that their dryness 
and thirst must arrive at a pitch :that is scarcely governable: and to 
these causes wé may add, as contributing to the mischief, the hot, crowded, 
low stables of large towns and eities, where they are often, in consequence 
of such treatment, seized with various inflammatory complaints—as 
affections of the limbs, eyes, brain, and lungs, and other diseases. They 
are sometimes miserably allowed to wet their mouths:on the road, and 
this is deemed sufficient for their wants; or, if they by any accident get 
to water, the consequence ensues that we have above described. 

_ With chaises and post-coaches, are ever seen the greatest number of 
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broken-winded horses, because the artificial and mischievous system 
pursued by the drivers of such vehicles naturally lead to it. It is a 
practice with the brewer’s dray-horses, both in the metropolis and the 
country, as often as they come home, to let them go to the trough and 
drink their fill; among these, broken-winded horses are very rare, 
though they have all the water they can desire. aot 

Wetting horses all over with cold water while in a profuse sweat, 
we believe not to be so injurious a custom as would at first appear, if 
the law for its application is understood; but, on the contrary, very 
beneficial and refreshing. Those who do it should be apprized. of the 
danger of carrying it to the extent that would chill the horse, when the 
worst consequences would often ensue: to avoid ill effects, the horse, after 
this bathing, should not be left long to stand still and chill, or in any cold 
place, or draft of air; but while his skin is yet warm, (as in case of a 
return chaise,) he should be put in, and driven home, till again perspira- 
tion is’ fully induced upon the skin, when all danger would be prevented ; 
and it would be best, perhaps, not to repeat it, at least to the same 
extent, on his arrival home: ashe is then to stand still in the stable, there 
would be some risk of inflamed lungs, inflamed feet, or the set from 
the blood being confined in the interior system. | 

Muddy water is often conceived to be best for horses, and.is given 
them in preference by some grooms. A horse, however, . must. arrive 
at an’ extraordinary degree of thirst: before he would touch it; and itis 
only better, as being in general warmer, having been exposed to the 
air and sun ;' and is certainly safer for horses than water drawn from a 
cold spring or deep well—the contrast of temperature being too great 
with the horse heated by violent exercise. . 

When the cause of any disease is not understood, the theories for 
its explanation will be vague and unsatisfactory, and the remedies 
various, often opposite, and almost infinite: and so it has been with this 
complaint; for there is nothing can equal the absurd nostrums recom- 
mended in books of farriery, in this complaint in particular, as. well as 
in some others; and the farther we go back, the more sure and sound: 
is the information respecting it. The ideas of the Romans: were coarse 
and absurd; but the Greeks appear to have had a: better knowledge of 
it, as is seen by the following translation given by Ruellus :—“Cum 
in pulmonibus quid rumpi ceperit, hoe vitium rvevpwpvé Gratis 
quast pulmonis rupta disseris: appellatur ;” and: itis afterwards much 
better described in a chapter given by 'Theomnestus in the same work, 
and at considerable length—too much so’ to admit of being inserted in 
this place.’ Whether, however, the term. pudmonis rupta did really 
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convey to their ideas the actual cause of the disorder,. may be doubted 
by the context, any more ‘than broken wind to an Englishman, or 
cheval pousif toa Frenchman. The ancients appear to have had a 
belief in-its being cured, especially before it became inveterate ; the 
remedies they mention, venereies may be unyy suspected of ipaleeising 
any such power. | 

We cannot conclude this suid more issaally to the public, than by 
cautioning them against a common. practice, especially among the 
lower order of horse-dealers,. of violently squeezing the wind-pipe and 
throat, to ascertain if.a horse is broken-winded, which is often attended 
with the most mischievous consequences; the cough will bem propor- 
tion to the violence of the irritation used, and this even in cases of 
broken wind, unless in the last stage | of it, when other symptoms suf- 
ficiently denote it; so that, asa criterion, we believe it to be of little 
value. 

~Agrey pony was brought to the Veterinary College, diasinds the 
professorship of M. St. Bel, in the year 1791, with great difficulty of 
breathing, a copious discharge of saliva fromthe mouth, and a,running 
at the nose: so far it’appeared somewhat like glanders; but the glands 
under the j ee and all the external parts of the throat, were free from 
swelling. : 

The difficulty of hkcptinde was dsiaaaiiiainaliles and threatened suffo- 
‘cation: this induced us to suppose some obstruction was the cause, 
either in the nostrils, fauces, or larynx. 

The operation of bronchotomy was had recourse to, which imme- 
‘diately relieved him. Present suffocation being thus prevented, our 
next plan was to remove the obstacle, which we imagined might be in 
‘the nose. The frontal bone was 'trepanned, and it was intended to 
‘trepan the nasal bone; but this was not executed, for the pus from the 
former found its way through into the nose, and the nose was injected 
every day, ‘through the opening, »with warm decoction.of herbs. As 
the orifice in the trachea every day became smaller, it was difficult to 
keep in the canula; which accidentally, a few days after, falling out, 
‘the horse was suffocated and expired. On opening the -head, there 
-was no obstruction any where to be found.; on opening the larynx, the 
‘true cause was discovered. 

The internal’ membrane that lines the larynx, or wind-pipe, .was 
enlarged or distended with. a fluid, inva way that prevented the admis- 
sion of air. ‘This membrane was detached from the sides of the larynx, 
‘and so distended, that the:two portions met each other in the centre of 
the pipe—forming two hemispherical tumours, which acted. as valves,. 
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and completely excluded the admission of air. ‘On. cutting into’ these 
tumours, they were composed of cellular membranes, distended by a 
small portion of fluid: the surrounding parts did not bear any marks of 
inflammation. If these tumours’ had formed on one side only, they 
might have been attributed, perhaps, to some puncture, or some injury 
from..bleeding, or other cause of this sort; but being on both sides 
of the throat, it is probable both’ sides must’ have been. irritated, to 
produce it—and nothing so likely as violent compression ofthat-sort: we 
see men use when they propose to try horses for broken wind ; for they 
endeavour to squeeze the pipe till both sides meet, otherwise the horse 
will not cough, or only slightly. Since this, another exactly similar 
ease was brought to one of the slaughter-houses in town, while we 
were casually staying there ; and the horse was said to have died of suf- 
focation, they could not tell why.. On examining the larynx, a similar 
mischief was discovered. 

During the last six years, we have opened more than ten horses that 
were broken winded, and uniformly formed the lungs emphysematous : 
violent breathing, and appearances in every respect like broken wind, 
attend other affections where the lungs are injured, as in large abscesses: 
forming in the lungs; water thrown out in the chest in roarers, and 
even violent pain in any part of the body, will produce appearances: 
resembling broken wind, -which PSH, disappear when thai affections: 
are removed. 

When the stomach i 1s ‘loaded, especially with sip all the symp- 
toms of this disorder are more easily remarked, especially on exercise ; 
it is, therefore, one of the most sure means of ascertaining it: and on 
this account, horses with this complaint are in general kept from drink- 
ing great’ quantities of water, which they are much disposed to do,. 
_ probably from the fever observed to attend the complaint; and. also, 
perhaps, from the blood in the lungs not undergoing. SO sempletely the 
changes it ought to do in that viseus. 

Some horses are differently affected in. broken geo to others: the 
respiration is quickened in some without. much heaving; and the 
abdomen in such is contracted and. hard, instead of being large and 
pendulous. It is sometimes attended with a cough, which is not deep, 
but short and hard, as though the lungs resisted perfectly the impulse of 
this exertion. On exercise, the cough is much increased, after which 
he seems relieved; the head, in coughing, is held low, his. neck. 
stretched out as though he endeavoured to bring something from his: 
throat—* guast ossicula devorasset ;” the face has a rigid, emaciated 
appearance, resembling, though less violent, those constrictions which, 
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attend lock jaw. The eyes are often yellow from diffused bile ; the 
nostrils dilated and rigid. -'The appetite is not affected by it; if any 
thing, it is increased. 

In this disease, as before observed, the fini rise and fill slowly 
and heavily, and then fall suddenly; which the state of the lungs ac- 
counts for: itis done in order to get the most air into the fungs;. which 
must be accomplished slowly ; and then to expel it by a sudden effort 
or attempt of all. the muscles at aie; to collapse them, which but 
imperfectly takes place. 

The writer of this article endeavoured to rupture the cells of the 
lungs of a sound horse, by inflating them, and laying weights upon 
them, and found that no moderate pressure would do it; indeed, when 
removed from the body, no experiment could be very satisfactory, and 
he desisted from farther experiments with this design. 


CONGENITAL ANASARCA IN A CALE. 
BY DR. JAEGER.. | 


On opening the body of a:cow which had been pregnant eight 
months, Dr. Jaeger found a calf, the entire surface of which was. 
white, and deprived of hair, with the exception of certain spots. A 
serous fluid, rather dense, analogous to the liquor amnii of the cow. 
filled the subcutaneous cellular tissue, and passed off by the natural’ 
apertures of the body, and by the surface of the skin, without any 
incision having been made. It was supposed to be about fifty pounds in 
weight, that is to say, about half of the weight of the animal; the 
_ bones appeared to be regularly formed; the sternum and ribs were not 
developed as much’as the rest of the body; this want of developement 
was also observed in most of the organs contained in the thorax and. 
abdomen. The lungs were very small and compact; and presented, 
on being inflated in the superior lobe, the appearance of elongations, 
similar to those which are observed in the lung of the cameleon, and, in 
the inferior lobe, that of a membranous bladder, transparent, and 
lined’ by a substance of a reddish colour: the lungs of this animal: 
sesembled, in a great degree, those of reptiles. _ 
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XENOPHON’S RULES 
FOR THE © © 


CHOICE, MANAGEMENT, AND TRAINING OF HORSES: 


, [Continued from p. 174.] 


CHAPTER IV. 


Of the Construction of the Stable; and the Care to be iateon i a 
Horse's Feet. 


1. But when any one shall have purchased a horse that he likes, 
and shall have led him home, it is proper that the stable should be in 
such a part of the dwelling where the master can see the horse oftenest. 
It would be right, too, that the manger should be constructed so that 
it would be no more possible to steal the horse’s food out of the manger, 
than that of the master out of the larder. He who is neglectful of 
this, seems to me to neglect himself ; for it is certain, that, in dangers, 
the master confides his own person to his horse. 

2. A secure stall not only prevents the food being’stolen, but serves 

to show, likewise, when ‘a horse will not take bis food. Any one 
perceiving this, will either know that he is surfeited, and that his body 
wants evacuation ; or that he has been overworked, and needs repose; 
or that a loathing of corn, or some other disorder, is coming upon him. 
But as it is with men, so it is with horses; all things in the beginning 
are more easily cured, than when the diseases have taken root and fixed 
themselves in the body. _ 
4, 3. But as care must be taken of a horse’s food, and of his being 
exercised, that his body may be robust; so must his feet, likewise, be 
attended to. Moist and smooth floors will injure even good hoofs, 
That floors may not be moist, they should be made sloping; and that 
they may not_be smooth, a pavement should be made of stones that are 
about the size of a horse’s hoof,—for such a pavement would strengthen 
his feet by standing on it.* 

4, Inthe next place, the horse must be led out-by the groom; where 
he is to be dressed; and after having had his morning’s feed, he should 
be taken from the manger, that he may return to it in the evening with. 


* The practice of keeping a large quantity of litter and dung under horses? 
feet, is very wrong and injurious, as it heats the feet and legs, and also makes 
the hoofs become dry and brittle. 
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ereater appetite.* That the stable-yard may be the best possible, and 


harden the feet, there should be four or five loads of round stones, of 
about a pound weight. each, thrown down in it, and compassed round. 
with iron, that they might not be scattered; for the standing on them 
would be, as.if he were rode a part of the day over stony ground.f.., 

‘5. He must necessarily, too, when rubbing down, or spoken to, 
use his hoofs as when he walked; and stones laid in this manner like- 
wise strengthen the frogs of the feet. And as care must be taken to 
have the hoofs hard, so must the mouth be kept tender ; but the same 
things soften the flesh of man, and the mouth of a horse. 


CHAPTER v. 


o a Groom. slid a Horse shdackel be fastened. The manner a 


ole. hy 2 him down, and cleaning him. 


slates 


1. Iv seems to. us, that a skilful horseman should have a groom who. 
~ has been taught whatever i is to be done about a horse. First, then, 
he should see that the knot of the halter which ties the horse to the 


manger does. not hurt his head: for if the halter be not easy about his. 


ears, it may gall him in frequently moving his head to the manger; 
and this, when once become sore, will make him more difficult to be 
bridled and dressed. 

2. It is right, also, that the groom ae ordered. every day to carry 

away the litter and the dung to some particular place; for, by doing 
so, he will get rid of it with less trouble, and it will be the better for 
the horse. ’ 
i 3. The groom ought to know, too, that a muzzle should be Heil on 
the horse, both when he takes him out to be dressed. or to stretch his 
legs ; and, indeed, he should at all times, when. taken out without a 
bridle, have a ae For.a muzzle does not hinder his breathing, 
‘but prevents him from biting; and its being put on horses makes. them 
think less of being vicious. | 


‘* A great error prevails frequently in keeping the rack full of hay, and 
which the horse refuses to eat, after having smelled to it for some time ; but if 
removed, and a small quantity only given him, he will readily eat it. 
+ As we have before shown, the ancients did not shoe their horses by nail- 
ing iron on their hoofs, but when, in travelling, they found it necessary to 
defend the feet, it was effected by fastening on, by means of straps and liga- 
tures, a kind of sandal, stocking, or boot, made of some tough vegetable twigs,. 
or leather, to which metal plates were sometimes attached. : 
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4. And the horse ought to be tied over the -head; for everything 
which disturbs a horse about the face, he endeavours to get rid of by 
tossing up his head; and tossing up -his head when thus tied, rather’ 
loosens than -tightens his: halter: 

_5. When he is to be dressed, it should be ali with the head and 
mane; for it is useless to clean what is below, when that above is not 
cleaned. The rest of the body should then be made clean with all 
sorts of dressing instruments, and the dust wiped off the way the hair 
lies. But the hair on the back bone should not he touched with any 
instrument whatever, but rubbed with the hand, and gently smoothed 
down in the direction it cabin ; for this will least injure the seat: of the 
horse... 

6. The head ought to be meskes sigh water ; for, being sat if 
it were cleaned with iron or wood it might hurt the horse : and-the 
for elock should be moistened ; for these hairs beimg very long, do not 
prevent the horse from seeing, but repel from his eyes ame molests 
them: and it may be imagined that Providence gave these long hairs 
to the horse, instead. of long ears, which peau have given to asses and 
mules, as safeguards to the eyes. 

7.. And the ¢adl and the mane should be moistened, as itis right to 
make this hair grow : that of the tail, that by throwing it out.as far as 
possible, a horse may chase away what molests him ;*. and that of the 
neck, that by bemg very thick, it may offer a.good ;grasp_in getting 
upon him. 
1h: aepe mane, and Sorelock; and the tail,. were ekewasey given for 
the-sake.of ornament to.a horse. .A.proof of this is, that mares will 
not permit asses to cover them at all till they have been cut off. For 
which reason, all those who breed mules, shear their mares before 
they are covered.+ : 

9. The washing of the legs we do not mention, iy it Is ne no. use; 
and the daily wetting of them hurts the hoofs ; and the cleaning. too 
much apeent the belly is as well let alone, for this is very troublesome to 


_ * The Stearn custom, that of allowing horses to retain their long tails, is 
highly creditable to the age, when compared with the: cruelty heretofore prac- 
tised, by depriving these noble animals of so useful and ornamental a part, and 
which nature has furnished them with, 
_.“ Who never made:her works for man to mend.” 

or opping of the ears, nicking, and docking, appears to have been unknown to 
‘the ancient Greeks, at least they had the humanity not to recommend it. 

+ The Grecian mares appear, from Xenophon’s account, ‘to have hada larger 
developement of the organof pride (No. 10), than is common with the fillies:of 
the present day. 
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the horse; and the cleaner these parts are, the more they attract things 
under the belly that molest him. 

10. And if,ever so much pains be taken with them, it does not pre- 
vent the horse, when led out, from being immediately the same as if 
he had never been cleaned. Let these things, therefore, be wnt 
and let it: suffice to rub the legs with the hands. 


on a’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


Precautions in rubbing down Horses; and when leading them; 
how they should be bridled.. When shy, to be treated. with 
gentleness. | k ddnino... oa 


1. We will now show how any one may rub down a horse with the 
jeast danger to himself, and best fora horse. If he clean him, look-- 
ing the same way as the horse does, he runs the risk of being struck 1 in 
me face with his knee or his hoof. 

- 2. But if he should rub him down, placing himself, when cleaning 
the horse, opposite to him, and out of the reach of his leg, and near the 
shoulder, he would run no danger; and would be able’ to clean the 
frog of the horse by liftmmg up his foot. In the same maiinier, too, he 
might clean tlie hind legs. : 

2 3. Whoever is employed about a horse, ought to know that this; 
aiid everything else which he has to do, ought to be done by coming 
as little as possible near his face and his tail: for if he is inclinéd to 
be vicious, a horse has, in both these parts, the advantage of a man. 
But any one, by approaching him on the side, may be able to ni many 
things to a horse with the least danger to himself. 

_ 4. But when a horse is to be led, we do not approve of his being 
led from behind, for this reason; because the person leading the horse 
is, in this manner, least able to defend himself against him, and the 
horse has it most in his power to do whatever he pleases. 

§. As also the going on before with a long rein, to teach the horse 
to follow, we blame,. for this reason; because a horse has it in. his 
power to:be vicious:on whichever side he pleases ; he has: it: also in his 
power, by turning himself, to get opposite to his leader. | 

6. When a number of horses are thus led together, it is likewise 
not easy to prevent their interfering with one another. But a horse 
accustomed to be led by the side, is least able to hurt either men. or 
horses, and is readiest at hand for the rider, if he should wish at any 
time to be mounted on a sudden. 
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7. That the groom may put the bridle on’ properly,” first let hint 
come to the near side of the horse, and throwing the reins over his 
head, let him put them on the top of the shoulder; then let him take 
the head-stall in his right hand, and approach the bt to him with his 
left. 

8. Should he receive it, the rest of the. bridle must be put on. 
But if the horse wil! not suffer it, the bit must be held to his teeth, and 
the middle finger of his left hand must be put between the horse’s jaws : 
for many horses, on this being done, loosen their mouth; but if he 
will not receive it even thus, let him press the lip against the dog- 
tooth, for there are very few who do not receive it, on feeling this. 

9. Let the groom likewise be instructed in these things :—First, 
_ never lead a horse by the reins, for this makes him hard mouthed ; 
then, to keep the bit from his j jaws as much as possible, that he may 
not be insensible to it; for the pressing too much against them hardens 
the mouth. On the other hand, if placed too low, it gives a horse 
power, by biting the bit, not to be obedient. 

10. Fhe groom ought also to be very exact in all these particulars, 
if there is anything which more particularly requires his diligence. For 
it is of so much consequence that a horse should be willing to receive 
the bit, as on not receiving it he becomes entirely useless. 

1]. But if he be bridled not only when he is to work, but also when 
he isled to his food, and when he is‘brought home from the place of 
exercise, ‘there would be no wonder if ‘he should receive the bit volun- 
tarily and in stretching out his neck. 

12. It is proper, ‘too, that the groom should be ‘able ‘to lift: up any 
one after the Persian manner;* thatthe master, if ‘he should at any 
time be sick, or advanced in years, may have some ene who can lift 
him up easily, or may supply his friend with one who can perform this 
office. i oe 
« 13. But-never to act with anger piece a horse, is the first me 
best of all the precepts that can be imprinted on the mind. For anger 
is inconsiderate, and very often urges us to do what afterwards must 
necessarily be repented of. — | 

14. When a horse likewise shys at anything, aint will not apotbiich 


_ * Stirrups not being in use atthe period when be iicessh diate his treatise, 
the practice at that time was to vault on the horse, and sometimes to mount by 
a spear having a loop. or some other contrivance :fixed to it; or from a dlock ; 
or after the Persian manner, which Volaterannus states was done by the help of 
a servant or slave, who accompanied his master, and, by bending his back, his 
master stepping on it, mounted and dismounted the horse, | 
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it; he ought to learn that there is nothing terrible in it—and especially 
_ aw spirited horse. But if not, that. which seems terrible should be 
peer and the horse led gently up to it. 

“» 15. But those who are for using blows, make them still more afraid ; 
for the horses think, when they suffer anything grievous at such a time, 
that what they are afraid of, is the cause of it. 

16. But when the groom brings the horse to be rode, we do not 
disapprove his being able to make the horse bend himself, that he may 
be the more easily mounted. But we think the rider ought to learn to 
mount him, in ease he will not bend; for sometimes a different horse 
presents itself, and sometimes the same horse is not equally quict. 


_ (To be continued.) 


LUDICROUS METEMPSYCHOSIS. 

» Tu souls of deceased; bailiffs and common constables are in the 
bodies, of setting dogs and poimters; - the terriers are mhabited by: 
trading justices; the blood-hounds were formerly: a set of informers, 
thief-takers, and false evidences; the spaniels were heretofore. courtiers, 
hangers-on of administration, and Aack journal-writers, all of whom 
maintain their primitive qualities of fawning on the feeders, licking’ 
their hands, and snarlmg and snapping at. all who offer to offend their 
master; a former train of gamblers.and black-legs are now embodied, 
in that species of dogs called lurchers; bull-dogs and mastiffs were once 
butchers and drovers; greyhounds and hounds owe ¢hezr animation to 
country; squires and fox-hunters; little whiffling. useless. lap-dogs-draw: 
their existence from the guondam beau,—macaronies and gentlemen of 
the ¢éppy still remaining the playthings of ladies, and used for their, 
diversion. ‘There are also a set of sad dogs, derived from attorneys, 
and puppies. who were in times past attorneys’ clerks, shopmen to 
retail haberdashers, men-milliners, &c. ‘Turnspits are .animated by 
old aldermen, who still enjoy the smell of the roast meat ;. that droning, 
sharling species, styled Dutch pugs, have dai llaweind colleges ; 
and that faithful, useful tribe of shepherds’ dogs were, in days of yore, 
members of parliament, who guarded the flock, and protected the sheep 
from wolves and thieves, although, mdeed, of late, some have turned 
sheep-biters, and worried those they ought to have defended. 


ON THE ANTIQUITY AND INVENTION OF HORSE: 
SADDLES. 

Pate was formerly preserved at Berne, in Seren sie shown! 
to travellers as an object of great curiosity, an~ old saddle, with 
‘stirrups, that was said to have belonged to Julius Cesar, and to have 
_ been used by him in the war in Gaul. It is, however, quite certain, 
that at that period such conveniences were not known. In the earliest 
‘ages, the rider sat on the bare back of his horse, and it was only 
slowly that even a covering of any kind was introduced. This, at first, 
consisted merely of a piece of raw hide: but in process of time hous-’ 
ings were adopted, which nearly covered the animal ; and these certainly 
were used by the Roman cavalry i in the time of Cesar, as he himself 
tells us that the Germans, who themselves still adhered to the ancient 
method, held the Romans in some contempt for the adoption of this 
effeminacy ; but Varro, the historian, who lived at a yet later period, 
boasts of having rode, in his youth, without any covering on his horse. 
‘These caparisons, however, and indeed the whole equipment of the horse, 
at length assumed an appearance of such splendour, as to warrant the 
description given by Virgil, although not Psp la applicable’ to ) the era 
to which he Becrines it:— 


—— <¢ Athis hid 

The steeds caparison’d with purple stand, 

With goldén trappings glorious to behold, | 

And satin betwixt their. teeth the foaming gold.’’ 
Dryden’s Virgil’s Zineid, Book %, 


a 


‘The first. invention of saddles, in any manner. resembling those now, 
in use, is attributed to about the middle of the fourth century: and as 
the Persians were the first to introduce the housing, it. is not improbable 
that this improvement also may have originated with that people ;. but 
the earliest, positive mention of them is found. in an. ordinance of the 
Emperor Theodosius, in the year 385, prohibiting those who rode 
post-horses from using saddles (sell ) that weighed more than sixty 
pounds. This, from its great weight, was, probably, somewhat. similar 
to our pack-saddle; andit would appear, that every traveller was pro- 
vided with one of his own, which, it may be remarked, is still. customary 
with the couriers who ride post throughout the Peninsula, and: in. some 
parts of Italy. In the fifth century, these. saddles were so. lavishly, 
ornamented, that the Ixmperor Leo I. found it necessary to issue a 
decree, forbidding the use of pearls, and some kinds of rare precious 
stones, in their embellishment ; and, in the sixth, we find an, order of 
the: Emperor Mauritinus, that the cavalry saddles should have large 
coverings of fur. _ 
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- The invention. of stirrups, however, was not coeval with that of 
saddles. %& We have here a proof of the error of supposing that things 
of evident utility for common purposes, must, on that account, be of 
great antiquity : for, however obvious and.necessary the addition of 
this simple contrivance may now vj APPeal| DO certain trace of at can be 
found before the sixth century... 

The Greek and Roman ane were taught to vault into their seat, 
and. those of mature age were either assisted by. their servants, or used 
the aid of stepping-stones. These servants, indeed, were not merely 
employed to Jend their aid inthe mode that might naturally be supposed, 
but were required to stoop down, in such manner as that their backs 
might form a kind of footstool for their masters; and the name by 
which they were designated (Anabolez,) was at. one time applied. to 
stirrups, in the same manner as the instrument used for pulling off boots 
is termed a jack, because it supplies. the place of a boy. In proof of 
‘this custom, .our readers will doubtless call to mind the historical anec- 
dote of the Roman Emperor Valerian, who, when made captive, in. the 
middle of the third century, is said to have been, thus degraded by. his 
conqueror, Sapor, King. of Persia. Horses were even sometimes 
trained to kneel until the rider mounted. Horse soldiers, lt awould 
appear, were provided with a small projection, or sometimes with a 
looped strap, on their spears, which they used as.a step on mounting. uy 

The first positive allusion to stirrups that has been noticed, is in a 
work on the art of war, which has been attributed to. the Emperor 
Mauritius, and is supposed to have been written in the latter end of 
the sixth century ; ; i which it is said, that a horseman should have. at 
his saddle two iron scale—a name by which stirrups were afterwards 
designated.’ : This is repeated in a work on tactics, written by the 
Emperor Leo VI., three centuries later; but in all the long inter- 
mediate period scarcely any mention of them is to be found. Indeed, 
we can collect from Eustathius, the commentator.on Homer, that even 
in the ‘twelfth century they were not common; and: for a long time 
after their first introduction, it was considered manly to dispense with 
them. We find, however, im an engraving inserted in Montfaucon’s 
“ Monumens de la Monarchie Frangaise,’ from an excellent piece 
of tapestry of the eleventh century, that all the saddles there repre- 
sented are-provided with stirrups... Before this period, -and after the 
humiliating custom of requiring servants to bend as a step had ceased, 
large metal knobs were affixed to the saddles,’ ‘by which the rider 
assisted himself in. mounting; and stepping-stones | were placed at. 
stated distances-on the roads, at the gates of inns and public build 
ings, and at the doors of most private dwellings. | 
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HISTORY OF HORSE-SHOEING IN ENGLAND. 


Avnet ois but little has yet appeared in our pages on the most 
dmportant subject. of “Shoeing,” our readers may rest assured that 
we are fully prepared to enter on its consideration ; and as it is 
branch of Veterinary science which offers a great diversity of aor. 
is least. studied, and worst practised; so we are particularly anxious 
that every step we may take on this debateable ground should be 
clearly understood, and well attended to, by those whom it may con- 
cern. The curious account of “Horse-shoeing,”’ given in former 
numbers, will be sufficient forthe present—whatever may hereafter be 
added—to show the extent of the knowledge and practice of the ancients 
in this art; and brings down its history to the period when iron shoes, 
fastened with nails, became of general use on the continent of Europe, 
which appears to have gradually taken place from the fifth to the ninth 
century. 

There is no account of the art in’ this country prior to the Conquest, 
when William of Normandy gave to Simon St. Liz, one of his fol- 
lowers, the town of Northampton, and the hundred of Falkley, then 
valued at 407. per annum, to provide shoes for his horses: and i in 
“ Brook’s Catalogue of Errors,” page 65, it is also stated, that he 
appointed Henry de Ferrers to be superintendant of the shoeing- 
smiths; and his descendants, the Earls of Ferrers, bore six horse- 
Shoes on the quarterings of their arms.* 

From its introduction, to the time of Queeen Elizabeth, we have 
little or no recorded account of the shoeing art. It is to be supposed 
that the original “Ferrers,” as they were called, had but little view 
to elegance or neatness in the formation of their shoes: a bar of iron 
turned to the figure of the foot, and coarsely stamped, formed a de- 
fence, on the same principle, and equally serviceable, with the various 
faneiful figures which the caprice of later years has successively in- 
vented. The general character of the oldest specimens we have seen, 
is that of being very wide in the web, with nail-holes placed nearly in 
the middle; thus obliging the edges of the shoe to project considerably 


* At Oakham, in Rutlandshire, the seat of this family, a singular and rather 
tyrannical custom long prevailed : if any baron of the realm passed through the 
place, he was to forfeit one of his horse’s shoes, unless be chose to redeem it 
by a fine; and the forfeited shoe, or the one made i in its stead, was fixed upon 
the castle gates, inscribed with his name : in consequence of this custom, the 
gates became, in time, covered with numerous shoes, some ° of them of an un- 
usual size, and others gilt, &C. 
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beyond the hoof, all round—a circumstance that is, in general, favour- 
able.to the ease and comfort of the horse, by imereasing his bearing 
surface. The heels were generally curved inward, and the shoe not 
perfectly flat, but a little turned ‘up at the toe; a custom which pro- 
bably origmated in their having to fit natural feet, which might be 
worn away, as they usually are at that part. In those days, having 
no turnpike roads, and comparatively little travelling, it is most likely 
that horses were only occasionally shod for unusually long journeys, or 
intime of frost, to prevent their slipping or becoming tender-footed on 
the hard ground: and that this was the case, we are justified in stam, 
by the practice in many parts of the world at the present time. If 
but few horses were constantly shod, there was less chance of their 
perceiving the access of those complaints and diseases of the feet which 
are now found to be the imvariable attendants, and the admitted con- 
sequences, of shoeing: and it may be added, that the coarse, hardy 
breeds that served the purposes of our ancestors, were much less liable 
to suffer from these causes, than the high-bred, delicate animals’ that 
have now become common in Britain. 

The first work in the English language wt contains any detailed 
account of shoeing, is that of Master Blundevill, pee, in. 1609, 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. « 


Fig. 1., is wig it ‘gives as “a shoe for a a peste hoof :’”’ it is 
a view of the under or ground surface, and must appear to a modern 
eye a very coarse. and clumsy affair; nevertheless, although we cer- 
tainly do not mean entirely to approve of its proportions, it will be our 
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business, in many places, to. show that the ease and good going of 
the horse depend less upon the shape of the shoe than is usually ima- 
gined; and, supposing the nails to be driven with equal precision, this 
figure would be even preferable to a large proportion of horse-shoes 
in use at this day. But not to anticipate conclusions which will. be 
better understood when the History is more advanced, we shall ob- 
serve, that although his “perfect shoe’’is so ugly, Master Blunde- 
vill has shown, in his plates, a very great variety of figures, compre- 
hending nearly or quite as many plans as are at present known to 
the generality of shoeing smiths——some for weak and low heels, for false 
quarters, to prevent cutting, &c.3; showing, that however fashions may 
have varied since his time, but little really new light has been thrown 
upon the practice of common shoeing. Yet his directions are given 
without any apparent principle or consistency ; sometimes directing very 
injurious measures. The following is rather a favourable specimen :— 
“ Of shooing the hoove that hath narrow (or contracted) heels. 
Make a trim, light shoe, with a broad web : let the sponges (heels) be 
so broad as they may almost meete together to defend the heele from 
the ground, and ’pearce it all towards the toe, sparing the heele so 
much as you can; and let the shooe bee long enough towards the 
heeles, and set it on with eight nailes, like the shooe that fitteth the 
perfect hoove.” | | : | 
The words “contraction” and “hoof-bound,” often occur; and we 
perceive, clearly, that the same evil consequences resulted from the prac- 
tice of shoeing, in the sixteenth century, as we find in the present day. 


Fig, 2 is intended to represent. the common English shoe: it may be 
q 2 
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objected to by some as too heayy, by others as too light, according 
. to the various standards they have been accustomed to ; but, we believe, 
it. possesses all the characters of that most usually employed throughout 
the kingdom. | It is flat belo d concave onthe upper surface, the 
mner edge being much mer than the outer; of a more. uniform 
-width than the old English shoe ; of equal thickness at toe and heel, 
and the heels usually, cut nearly square. ao 
The variations from Blundevill’s shoe are f aaiderable; re the 
chief is the “ fullering,” ** or channel for receiving t the nail heads, which 
appears to be a peculiarity originally English, and to have been 
adopted within. the ast two hundred years; as_ no shoe, before that 
date, nor any foreign. shoe whatever, to this day, isto be found with 
this peculiar groove or fullering. It is sometimes carried all round the 
toe of the shoe, or quite to the heels, at the pleasure of the workman. 
In all Blundevill’s fore shoes the nail holes do not reach so far back to 
the heels as in our common shoe; and they are carried completely 
round the toe, which practice. is. still adhered to sometimes ; but, the 
difference is not essential, as will be explained hereafter. | 

. A more important difference in the English shoe, from. all others, i is, 
that the nails are usually placed much nearer the outside rim, , SO that 
the edge seldom projects beyond the wall of the hoof, and i is often set 
within it, to the injury and destruction of such feet as are so “abused. 
To make a finely fullered, or, as it. 1s delusively « called, a neat. shoe, 
is ‘the paneful pride of our workmen. — | . 

~ Stamped shoes, however, are ‘still, very “often used, especially ie 
hind and for draught horses ; and, as the smiths say, “they are better 
for the foot,” simply because’ it is: not always easy to drive the stamp. 
so near the outside edge, as ‘in fallering,_ lest the 1 iron. should burst 


out. | 
"We have given | no plates of hind shoes,. since‘they are of minor im- 
portance, and differ but little in general character from each other, 
—being usually formed by welding one old shoe and a half together : 

they ¢ are made very strong at the toe, and usually ‘with thick calkins 
at the heels, and stamped nail holes, varying from six to ten in 
number, and gouty placed " farther | back to the heels than the 


fore shoes. 


:# The name si the. tool. “ fuller,” is probably derived from its effect of making 
the shoe wider or fuller. ee | 
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Fig 3, the “seated shoe,” was probably not often made a century. 
ago: it ‘has been recommended by Osmer, J. Clark, and Mr. Moor- : 
croft; and is the most popular and general variety from the common. 
shoe. The difference is only in the upper surface, next the foot; 
about one third of which, on the outside, is made perfectly flat for. 
the wall of the hoof to. rest upon, and is called the seat; all within. 


this i is, hollowed out, or deeply coneaved ‘FP fig. ) with a Fru 
faced hammer. _ 


~ It has been coprehekded, that a flat seat was of very Hy im- 
portanoe to the bearing of the foot; and, certainly, it is preferable. to 
the sloping upper surface of the common shoe, but requires: more. 
trouble to make it well, and the alteration does not effect any change in. 
the principle ; therefore is of little real moment, as not affecting the 
final result. The concavity’ of the seated shoe was also considered as. 
highly useful in preventing any pressure of the iron on the sole, which 
is always to be guarded against; but this point may be obtained with 
much less. trouble, and its value is counter-balanced by the danger 
which exists, of the seat being left too narrow to receive the wall; in 
which | case the horn is often broken and injured, and this not unfre- 
quently happens with weak feet, in injudicious hands. _ i 
This shoe has been several times warmly adopted by different, 
Veterinarians and gentlemen, particularly under the name of the Blom- 
field, or Carlton House shoe ; but no particular advantage has been 
fond from its use, we may ‘infer, from its. being generally | Jaid_ 
aside after a short trial. It has a very neat, handsome appearance, 
and on this account obtained admirers; but no proof was ever brought 
of its utility. 
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These are the three shoes which may be considered peculiarly English : 
our next will embrace an account. of such foreign shoes as have been at. 
any time much used or adopted in this country. 


It is not intended, in this cursory aecount of the various horse-. 


shoes which have been used in England, to give a circumstantial de- 
scription of the manner in which they are forged and finished, as the 
details are pretty well known to most of our readers, unless, at a future 
time, it should seem to be called for; neither are we at liberty to 
advance all the observations we have to offer, so early in the account, 
but must recur again to these shoes at a future time. 


ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE ARTERIES: IN 
| THE HEAD OF THE SHEEP. 
BY DR. J..€. I. BARKOW.” 


THE arteries of the head of the sheep are very emir lable in their 
distribution. The common earotid gives off collateral branches before 
it divides into two principal trunks; from whieh all the other branches 
are given off. The branches which pass off before the principal 
bifureation are—the superior thyroideal, the ascending pharyngeal, 
the oeeipital, the lingual, the posterior auricular, and a parotidean. 
The external maxillary artery is wanting, and its branches are fur- 
nished by other vessels. ‘The eommon carotid bifureates into the facial 
and internal maxillary ; the facial furnishes the anterior, auricular, and 
the temporal; it is continued under the name of transversalis faciei, 
which gives off the coronary artery of the upper lip. The inferior 
coronary is furnished by the mental, which is itself ‘a branch of the 
internal maxillary. This latter is a very important artery in the sheep, 
for it not only furnishes branches to the face, but also all those which, 


in man, come from the internal earotid. It gives off, on each side, 


three branches, which penetrate separately into the cranium, where 
they ramify in the rete mirabile; frome which they pass to form the 
simple trunk of the cerebral arteries, which eommunicates with the 
basilar, and is distributed to the brain. As there exists no’ internal 
carotid, the carotid canal is wanting; the sulcus, which is observed on 
the sides of the sella tursica, and which resembles the carotid sulcus in 
man, contains only the inferior cerebral vein, Which passes from the 
cranium any the “coat Paneges fissure. 


* Now. Acta Acad. Natur. Curios, tom, xili. pars i. 
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"The ophthalmic artery is also.a branch of the internal maxillary, and 
furnishes. the. ethmoidal artery.and. the posterior ciliary; the central 
artery of the retina, on the contrary, arises from the trunk of the cere- 
bral artery, when it-has passed-from the rete mirabile; the olfactory 
nerve, also, receives some very small branches from this vessel. The 
internal maxillary furnishes the inferior maxillary to the face, which 
receives the name of mental, after having, passed from the mental fora- 
uien ; the superior alveolar and infra-orbitar, which gives off a ptery- 
goid branch; it. terminates in bifureating into two branches, whieh 
receive the names of pterygo-palatine and spheno-palatine. 

With respect to the branches which pass off from the common carotid, 
it Is necessary to be ‘observed, that the ascending pharyngeal and the 
occipital arise from that artery before the lingual; and with respect to 
the superior maxillary, the first eerebral branch arises between the 
inferior maxillary ind superior alveolar ; the two other cerebral arteries, 
and the ophthalmic, are situated between the superior alveolar and in- 
fra-orbitar. | 
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Tus kingdom is situated at near 400 leagues from Cairo, and 
forms a portion of those vast. countries that approach the centre of 
Africa, and .which the ancients knew under the name of Ethiopia. 
The breed of horses which is reared there, is of Arabian extraction. 
Other breeds, also, of Arabian origin may, in some respects, possess 

a superiority over these in point of shape ; but none are more 
quick, nor more indefatigable in running, and none are rated. at 
a higher price in the markets of the East. It is not rare to see 
these horses fetch as much as 50 and 60,000 Egyptian piastres. | A 
traveller.in that country states, that the tribes who live on the banks of 
the Nile, above the cataract of Assenan, have so passionate an affee- 
tion for these animals, that when they wish to put an end to the wars 
which they wage, the resignation, of a Dongola stallion is often one of 
the principal stipulations of their pacific arrangement. . Reared in 
burning plains, the horses of this part of Africa are very sensible to 
cold; and some which have ‘been transported into Greece, have. been 
neon to tremble with cold under the sun of ae: 


ite oe SERVATI ONS i HAAR od 
ON THE” 


h ~ AMPUTATION OF THE, PENIS IN, THE HORSE. 


he Read ‘before. the Royal ames of Medicine, eee the ‘Digivion, or , 
SMB Yo in the Session of the 26th # GE 1826, dh 


wi “BY M. BARTHELEMY, JUN. He a 2 ia 
Senior Professor at the Royal College of Affort. vane 


Ten amputation of the penis in the horse is one of those ofrtinioae: 
in veterinary surgery which is rarely performed: I only know of one 
case, the details of which have been recorded in apse annals : 
by one of the members of this learned Academy. ° | 

The horse upon which M. Huzard operated, had the:penis bokeh 
with sores and warts, which he considered incurable. The mode of. 
operating which he adopted was the ligature, having previously placed’ 
a metallic canula in the urethra. On the eighth day, mortification of 
the. part being complete, a section was made, ane the canula with- 
drawn: the animal was cured. 580) + 10, baad 

The subject of the operation which Iam ihboirt to report, was 
afflicted with a relaxation, or kind of paralysis, of the penis, supervening 
upon a’severe attack of gastro-enteritis. The depending portion of 
the penis was about eight inches long; it was’ slightly swelled, but. 
presented no other trace of inflammation: with exercise the swelling | 
inereased, and there then RRs a little heat. The urine’ was - 
passed as usual. ) ee 7 | ges 

This paralysis had resisted all the curative 1 means voli it had. Beas 
possible to employ in such a difficult case ; the indocility of the‘horse 
obliged me to give up palliative measures. Considering this paralysis 
incurable, and the animal being quite unserviceable in this state, I de- 
termined on amputating the penis, an we em oe is - no 
use in the gelding. igoyd 6 fa 

‘Thad choice of two rset hindapadsthe icc ih | had moe prac- 
tised by M. Huzard, and the knife. The difficulty of approaching — 
the animal, and some untoward symptoms. having followed the use 
of the ligature in the former operation—viz. colic;’ loss of appetite, 
fever, inflammation of the abdomen, the putrid smell of the part, &e.;' 
induced me to prefer amputation as the mostexpeditious and least pains 
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ful means: by this method, I had only the hemorrhage to fear, but 
it might be dangerous; I had to operate on an erect organ, which, in 
size, nearly equalled the arm, and I could neither depend on tying 
the arteries, nor on cauterization,-the retraction of the remaining por- 
tion of the penis into the sheath, immediately after the section, ren- 
dered this operation impossible. I could neither be assured nor guided 
by precedent ; this operation had never been practised im veterinary 
surgery, but 1 was convinced that the hemorrhage would not be mor- 
tal, because the arteries of the penis are only distended during erection’; 
I therefore introduced into the canal of the urethra a pewter canula, 
the size of a little finger, ‘and nine or ten inches i in length; moderate 
pressure, by means of a flat ligature, was made upon the penis, about 
an. inch above the portion to. be taken’ away, in order to prevent, as 
much as possible, the flow of blood which appeared to be inevitable 
after: the section; the canula was to be afterwards kept in the urethra 
by means of a band which went round the body of the horse: it was 
intended to prevent the contraction of the: urethra during the cure. 


All this being done, and the animal properly secured, I caused an 


assistant to grasp the penis at the ligature, and made the cut with a 


strait bistoury ; ; but the moment it was effected, the remaining portion. 


withdrew immediately within the sheath, escaping at once from the 


hand of the assistant, the ligature, and canula. «It was impossible to. 


replace’the: canula. There was no hemorrhage at. that time, but 


during the five days that followed the operation, the bleeding ‘mani- 


fested itself, although of short duration, every time’ the animal tried to 
stale. This intermitting bleeding evidently depended upon the partial 


erection of the penis, which, in the horse, always precedes the emission. 
of urine: the quantity of blood that the horse lost in this lapse of time 
might, perhaps, be rated at fifty pounds. ‘The health of the animal 


was not at all affected, and eight or ten days after, he was in a state 


to. resume his labour. All his functions were performed, as in the. 
natural: state, until towards the thirtieth day, when the passage of | 


urine beeame, from day to day, more difficult; the animal passed a 
small quantity with painful efforts, which was. thrown upon the abdo- 
men in a small intermittent jet; and the skin which covered the abdomen, 
constantly irritated by the urine, became extensively inflamed, and all 
the hair came off the part. By examining the penis, the cause) of 
retention became evident: the wound, in healing, had drawn in the 


skin of the’ penis over the orifice of the urethra, and the urine could _ 


only escape by a crooked sinus, of which the exterior opening was at 


the centre of the cicatrix,—that.is:to say, five or six lines above: the.,, 
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extremity of the urethral. éanal., There was no. time. to lose; the 
retention of urine being nearly complete,.the life of the horse, was in 
danger: it was necessary to wines the aren and to introduce a: 
eanula until the part healed bdaddinal ; 
This operation, simple in appearance, was, biden eH 
some attempts that I made to introduce a flexible pewter staff into the 
“opening, were unsuccessful—the retraction of the penis opposed to, it 
an insurmountable obstacle... Obliged to give this up, I.determined to — 
open the urethra four inches from the ischial arch, but new: difficulties 
presented themselves. I could not be guided in this operation, either 
by a sound, as usedin man for the operation of lithotomy, nor by a: 
column of water introduced into the canal, as we practise for the same 
purpose in the horse. The slight resistance offered) by the urethra; 
the thickness of the cellular membrane which surrounds it; its appear- 
ance altogether, nearly like the perineo-urethral and coccygio-sous- 
pineen muscles;—finally, the want of practice in this operation, rendered 
this first attempt nugatory.. Ai 
Far from being discouraged by this failure, I ratnedintala lade 
new trials upon several living horses: in the slaughter-houses. of Mont- 
faucon. After having thus practised myself in this operation, I came 
to execute it, without any difficulty, upon the sick subject: J made.a 
new incision between the first and the ischial arch,—-that is to say, two 
inches below it. - Theré the urethra, situated less deeply, was more 
easy to find; and, by the aid of a canula, the bladder was immediately 
emptied of the great quantity of urine which distended it; directly after 
this:canula being withdrawn, I introduced into the urethra a pewter 
sound, about sixteen inches long, and nearly the size of a little finger . 
I directed it towards the obstacle which prevented the flow of urine, 
and, whilst an assistant held it m this position, I made a large imei- 
sion with a convex sharp bistoury over the cicatrix which prevented the 
appearance of the sound in the sheath. An cesophagus tube was. sub- 
stituted in the place of it: its lower part was wrapped round with strips 
of linen, and covered over with white wax, which increased. it gra- 
dually in size to the end, where it was attached to four strings ; which 
retained the tube in its proper position, passing through two. loops of 
waxed cord which pierced through the sides of ake nents in the manner 
of setons. bly ui 
» By this simple plan, the ceabaihing of dlicir ure was, fecely ae 
through the. canula, and by the superior opening of the canal of | the 
urethra; but this quickly healed up, and the animal was again put to 
work, : 
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The only treatment that I employed, consisted in keeping it clean; 
but a month after the operation, the skin of the sheath which retained 
ihe two loops of cord was’ cut. The canula was no longer manage- 
able: as I did not consider that the inferior orifice of the urethra was 
sufficiently eicatrized to retain the canula, it was fixed to the lower 
and ¢entral part of the sheath by a single loop of waxed cord, but the 
canula, softened and too flexible, came partly out; and made the horse 
kick in a dangerous manner. Obliged to abandon this plan of retain- 
ing the canula, I substituted two flexible pewter tubes, about the size 
of a writing pen, which J placed on each side of the sheath, above the 
torn portion, by two stitches of suture, and near enough to the abdo- 
men; the ends were reunited by twisting them: ‘these metallic rings 
were of the figure of common ear-rings, and they had the advantage of 
oceasioning hardly any sian and of not cutting the skin which 
held them. ca(tt 3 ei 

The canula remained in this position for two months, axith we wth 
withdrew it every two or three days to clean it. ‘The animal continued 
his full work all the time he carried this apparatus ; “and for nearly two 
years since this operation has been performed, he has staled exactly as 
other horses, with this only difference,—that the penis is exactly of the 
same length with the sheath; at other times, being retracted within the 
sheath, he urines as other horses do at ‘times, especially those of the 
Dutch breed. The sheath has much diminished in size; it is almost 
wasted away. : | ! 

From the details which 1 uve already saemenedy I may boskhadise- 
Ist, That the amputation of the penis can be made in a gelding with- 
out having anything to fear from hemorrhage, and without the health of 
the animal being changed; 2dly, That to avoid any obstruction in 
the canal of the urethra, we ought to place a small pipe in the canal of 
the urethra, and sustain it by two pewter or tin rings to the lateral parts 
of the sheath, by maintaining it in this position during two sali at 
least. 

Tt may not be useless to fae here, that to sles the. dificulty 0 of 
placing the pipe after the operation, which arises from the laxity and 
redundance of the sheath, it might be better to cut the penis at twice. 
By the first incision, which should be made. posteriorly, the tube of 
the urethra is divided transversely: the penis, now out of the sheath, 
would give a facility for placing the canula; and we ought not to ter- 
minate the amputation till after this instrument should have been fixed 
by the rings. | 
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“ON ; PERDING HORSES | ‘WITH BREAD. 


FROM: ‘THE: 


- Reeneit de Medecine i si 


—— nite iS: clea io: bis general in Silesia} and, after the experience 
of four years, an intelligent agriculturist i 1S convinced’ of its 8 utility, on 
the double aceount of economy and of health. — . 

_ This agriculturist made a bread with ai bushels of oatineal, im 
an equal quantity of rye flour; to which he added a portion of yeast, 
and nine bushels of ‘potatoes reduced'to a pulp. “With this bread he 
kept seven horses, each having twelve pounds a day in three feeds; 
it was cut into small pieces, and mixed with a little wetted chaff. Be- 
fore this, he gave to the same horses six bushels of oats per day, i inde- 
pendent of the necessary quantity of chaff and hay. By this means . 
he saved, in twenty-four days, forty-nine bushels of oats; and, Z 
during the whole of the time, the horses did their usual work, ‘appear- 
mg in better. condition, more er and active. | : 


% 


NOCULATION FOR THE STRANGLES IN ITALY. 


L 


| FROM THE 
~ Recueil Be Medecine V dlerinaire, Februarg V7] 1928. 


M. Toaera, j jun., in a pamphlet which has just fallen under our 
notice, entitled On the Strangles, and the Utility of Inoculation in 
this Disease—Turin, 1826, announces that, in April 1823, being 
then Veterinarian to a stud of horses, he inoculated eight healthy colts 
with the strangles in its second stage; and, afterwards, six other 
young colts, with the nasal matter taken from the first. 

Four days after, there was observable, in some of them, a slight 
cough, followed, first, about the seventh day, by a small discharge of 
mucous matter, which ran more abundantly from the nostrils when 
the animal coughed; secondly, with inflammation of the glands of the 
neck, towards the seventh or eighth day ; and, at last, towards’ the 
fourteenth day, by the opening of the oo which resulted from. 
that inflammation. | 
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He considers these symptoms which he has observed, however mild 
in their appearances, .as. sufficient to prove that, by. this inoculation, he 
had communicated the strangles to the colts which had been submitted 
to it; and founds, upon this citeumstance, the conclusion, that the 
dapaaie? is a contagious. affection, . Sut, generis, and susceptible, 
therefore, of transmitting itself the same as by inoculation.. The 
Strangles, which he says.he;has thus aeeimachanatiins shows itself ok 
in a mild and benign form. LOE QR MOY ONE IS Gy | 

Since these first trials, and. sib doc a space sof two years ld a half, 
he inoculated, in the same manner, more than twenty-four colts. After 
these numerous experunents, he, is.more and more’ confirmed in the 
belief that, such; inoculation is. proper to preserve colts from the attack 
of spontaneous strangles, as none of those which have undergone this 
operation have since shown (and he has watched them carefully, even 
to the age of five years) any of the symptoms of strangles. | 
_ Finally, M. ‘Toggia regrets, that having quitted, to pass to another 
post, the. stud where he made these experiments, his new duties have. 
not only prevented him from repeating them, but also from submitting 
colts already once inoculated to. the counter proof of new and direct 
moculation, to assure himself if they have really — by it an 
exemption from subsequent attacks of’strangles. _ | 

He calls the attention of practitioners to the results he thinks he has 
obtained, which, if they should be verified by greater experience, 
would oblige us to consider the s¢rangles as analogous, under many 
points of view, to the smail pox in man, and to the scad in sheep. 

We shall, ourselves, abstain from comments upon this subject. 

We offer these experiments to the attention of Veterinarians, who, by 


their particular opportunities, are in a situation to cig it and 
pronounce on their value. f 


foo WROVAL VETERINARY coset CaS 


A Bay Gelding—Seven years old. 


March 27, 1928. Admitted, with. inflammation of the jeff 

*° Disohianae from the nostrils, bane janarenped! action of: - — 
great languor, &e. Sar Paki , 

Directed to be placed. in in a. ican ed 0 shade SIX) site of blood 


taken from the jugular vein ; _to, have. two drachms of aloes _— ina 
ball, and a mash diet. Pulse 40. itis 
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28. Appears worse, the bleeding to be repeated: pulse increased 
‘to 60. Is directed to be placed in an’ open shed, the legs to be ban- — 
daged, and rowels to be made in the front of the chest. | 

29. Apparently ‘relieved ; to continue the mash diet, and give, in a 

ball, calomel one drachm, turpentine three drachms.' Pulse at 50. 
_ 380.. The pulse inereased to 60; the bleeding directed to be repeated, 
and two drachms of aloes'to be given in a ball. Common clysters to 
be frequently injected. " he rowels to be dressed with the Wipe mane 
ointment daily: 

April 1. One ounce of satin of cantharides ordered to be rubbed 
‘into the fore part of the chest, and'to have one drachm and a half of 
aloes given in a ball, the dead continued to the legs, and warm 
clothing. | 

2. To continue the use of goer as «pins and have two drachms 
of aloes in.a ball. | 

3. Appears rather better: continue the bandages; the rowels to be 
, a discharging. Tohave half an ounce of turpentine, given in a ball. 

_ §. The hind legs are swelled;.a rowel is directed to be made in 
eoall thigh, and to be dressed. with Ne Roca ointment. The ban- 
dages to be continued. » yale 

8. The swelling i is mane diminished, and the horsé hetter,; 3047 7-9 

‘12. Placed in a stall; the rowels in the ii removed ; allowed 
-eommon diet of hay and corn. | | 

15. HO kn RN 


INFLAMMATION OF BOTH FORE FEET. 
An Aged Bay Gelding. 

March 18, 1828. Admitted, with lameness. Directed to be bled 
from each foot, six pints, : 

To have spring shoes applied, and poultices to the feet at night; a 
mash diet. 

19. Ordered to have six drachms. a aloes given in a ball, and the 
poultices applied at night. | 

20. To continue the poultices: ball has es 

25. A-seton run through each frog. 

27. Setons to be dressed daily wath the demsaitine ointment. 

April 6. The size of the setons to be. diminished, but dressed. as 
before, and the poultices to be discontinued, Gl idd 

10. Setons directed to be removed. 

14. Discharged—relieved. | 
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- INFLAMED HOOK, 
An Aged Bay Gelding. 


March 30, 1828. Admitted, with lameness, great heat, and the 
«part enlarged.. Directed to be bled from the.toe, to the quantity of 
‘eight pints; to have a staple shoe applied, and, the hock. .to — 
constantly cold with a poultice.» To have mash diet. 

31. To have a ball with six drachms of aloes; and continue the use 
of cold applications and staple shoe, till otherwise. directed, | 

April 1. The ball has operated well: directed. to have the hock kept 
continually wet with a solution of salt. ad siibe 

5. Taken away—relieved. 


A Grey Gelding—Siz years old. 

‘March 15, 1828. Admitted, with an enlarged hock: the part feels 
hot, and is much swelled, and the animal lame. Was directed to 
have a ball given him of five drachms of aloes; to have mashes, and 
‘the part to be kept constantly wet with goulard water. 

16. To continue the cold (serene till otherwise directed ; the 
ball has operated. 

20. ‘To be shod, behind, i a thick heeled shoe. 

21. A solution of common salt to be applied to the hock, instead 
of the goulard water, till otherwise directed. 

April 3. Springs are directed to be added to the shoe, and to con- 
Sha the use of salt and water. 

5. A sufficient quantity of infusion of cantharides directed to be 

rubbed round the hock. 
: 6. The blister has risen, and attonatee 

10. Diseharged—cured. 


CATARRH. 
A Grey Gelding—Lkight years old. 


March 25, 1828. Admitted, with a cough, and discharge from the 
nostrils; refuses food. Directed to be placed m a loose box, to have 
mashes, and a ball with three drachms of aloes, given him. 

27. Appears better. Directed to continue mash diet. 

28. To have two drachms of aloes ina ball. 

31. Discharged—Cured. 
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INFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS. 


A Bay Gelding—Seven years old. 


April 3, 1828. Admitted, with a quickened pulse and: breathing, — 
the mouth hot and dry; conjunctiva, and mucous membrane of the 
nose inflamed. Dzirected to be placed in a cool box, and clothed; to 
have six pints of blood taken from the neck: two drachms of aloes 
given in a ball, with three of turpentine: mash diet. 2 

4. A little relieved; a rowel ordered to be made in the chest, and 
the cloathing taken off. 

5. Rowel to be dressed with turpentine ointment, daily. 

7. Going on favourably; to have corn with the mash. — 

9. To have two drachms of aloes given in a ball. 

12. Allowed the usual quantity of hay and corn. 

14. Ordered three drachms of i: ape of i — in a ball, yn aay 

es en 


AN ape, which Blumenbach observed for more than a year. together, 
would manage the wood for the stove, and put it in with as much 
judgment and economy as a cook-maid.. He was very fond of the 
fire, like all apes, and would at times. singe. himself, and afterwards 
roll in the snow, and then return to the fire. He was often at the A 
college, where he used to examine. the specimens with a most laugh-— 
able imitation and grimace. Once he swallowed a piece of. arsenic, 
large enough to poison ten Kalmucks;—it only produced @ diarrhea, 
and he was quite well again. .A work en insects was once lying on 
the table: this fellow had studied it with great. gravity for an, hour. 
When —_-——— came into the room, he found that he had, with great 
address, pinched out all the beetles of the great plas and.eaten, afe™, 
mistehing the petaret for real inseets. | | 
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Tre class to whom our. publication is more particularly addressed, 
has not, we believe, been heretofore. remarkable for @ very: intimate 
connexion with literature. im general, or even with that particular 
branch of it which is especially requisite and useful to the Veterinarian: 
——Natural History. Now, as this circumstance has arisen, in a great 
measure, from the uninviting manner in which these subjects have been 
presented to those of our readers whose habits and pursuits have de- 
barred them from elaborate studies, we have some reason to hope that . 
the plan we have formed for the future conduct of this Journal ‘may, 
_ in’some degree, remove the difficulty, by a judicious selection of such 
objects from the vast field of animated nature, as may best suit thes 
wants of our readers, and lead them to take an interest in a science so. 
well deserving and cei their «attention. 


: ii fieainit ce will be made to the splendid museums and 

private collections of this and other countries, we shall take an early 

opportunity of giving their history, origin, and extent; and particu 
larly to introduce our readers to the contents of that grand Ona 
in the aca Museum. 


The New rae enweited in the engraving, is @ building more 
noble in its objects than in its appearance ; it contains treasures almost 
unknown in the sciences to which we are devoted, and many that may 
enrich our future pages. The exact number of volumes within its 
walls is not easily known, but a catalogue i is Now in progress, ihe exe-. 


cution of which will occupy some years. 


R 


“LAMENESS IN. HORSES. 
| COLLEGE DOCTRINES. 


THE necessity afea a radical reform i in the pabaet practice of hdriee 
shoeing is becoming daily more apparent, even to the most careless” 
observer. For many years past, the most experienced among horse- 
men and sporting men generally, have been unsuccessfully seeking for. ; 
the true principle of shoeing, which, it is tacitly admitted, lies some-|; 
where; though, at pao we iii to say, out of se aig least to 
them. . | , 

The common system is ruinous, yet how few have attempted to ex- 
pose its pernicious consequences. We appeal to the sign-boards of. our. 
friends, the farriers, where every man may see, painted in large letters, 
“ Horses Shod on new (or the newest) Principles ;” more often 
—“ On improved or approved Principles ;’ while some less preju- 
diced, or perhaps convinced of the general futility of these pretended 
alterations, which are usually found to mean nothing, are content to 
shoe “on any principle that ‘may be desired, or that may eo 
quired by man.’ Some do it “agreeable to nature; some,. 

“ French or ae glish Principles ; ;? and not a few young Collegians 
have “ stuck bps ’ their intention to use “ Professor Coleman's Patent, 
Frog Shoes.’ Yet these “ squeezers” are not used,—and why. so?. 
Because the public have voted them, with much good sense, not only, 
useless but injurious. In this dilemma, much good, may be expected to 
result from the. establishment of a liberal Journal expressly devoted to. 
subjects of this nature; and though we are not exactly i in the situation, 
of a contemporary, who declares that, “ewithout support, his literary 
existence must speedily terminate,’ yet we shall be ever glad to receive, 
and ready to insert, the observations and arguments of all parties, which 
may tend to the fair discussion of the important question of shoeing ; in 

fact, on all questions connected. with Veterinary Science: and our,own 
exertions shall not be wanting to develope the truth, and remove that 
mass of humbug and deception which at present involves the subject of 
horse-shoeing, no matter under whose authority it. maybe fostered... 

In the Sporting Magazine for April last, are some observations on 
the various breeds of horses in the United States. The article con- 
cludes in the following words, which we shall-take the liberty of tran- 
scribing, as they strongly support our views of the Aries vit universally 
resulting from the common practice of shoeing: a . 
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“Twish from my heart, for the benefit of mankind at large,* that 
Nimrod had spared more time to see if—notwithstanding all the dis- 
couragements—he could not have found out something more than we 
now know upon the prevention or palliation of Jameness in the feet. 
This ts the deep and eternal curse upon good horseflesh in every 
country. All that the writer gives us on this subject may be thus 
stated ;—that there are as many unsound feet with round, smooth, 
black, and shining hoofs, as those which are evidently contracted. 
In. this part of the world, hoofs as broad as long, generally go. 
the oftenest, excepting the Peale s, who has a high, round hoof, 
which is always sound. Further, that when the foot is really diseased, 
the only remedy is to knock the animal on the head. In the last -con- 
clusion, most persons born before him, of much experience in horse- 
flesh, have probably anticipated him. In the first, I allow, that many 
hoofs retain a tolerably circular form, after the foot is incurably diseased; 
but I disagree with him in thinking that where a hoof is of very oblong 
shape, though it dees remain sound, which is the commonest occurrence 
in the world, it is not ‘contracted init the effect of the iron. In the 
sandy parts of the southern States, horses are never shed, and their 
hoofs are generally pretty nearly of a cireular + form; and if they ey 
much depart from it, i is to ‘be wider than long. 

SuPTENTRION ALIS.” 


~The Americans are an acute and observing people, and Sep- 
tentrionalis has given us a string of facts demanding the serious 
consideration of ‘those who are of opinion that it is our English hard 
roads, or fast paces, or hot stables, that render the best horses cripples 
before they have reached maturity ;—an opinion from which we alto- 
gether dissent; but we adduce facts mentioned by Septentrionalis, 
in direct'support of our doctrine, that it is the fixed dren shoe which 
produces contraction; and he has arrived at the same conclusion, evi- 
dently from a similar course of reasoning. Horses never shod, he has 
observed, never have contracted feet, though exposed to stable heat, 
and often to hard roads, as on the mountains, and on ‘the sun-baked 
tracts; while, on the contrary, ‘wherever horses are shod, their feet 
become contracted, ossified, or deranged in structure. He has not 
fallen into the English error of supposing thet shoeing is not injurious, 
because it does net always produce precisely the same effects on all 
feet; for there may be great disorganization and disease without much 
contraction ; and such eases, we shall hereafter be rh are referable to 
the same cause. : 


* And of the poor horses, he might have said, for oe their sufferings de- 
serve some consideration as well as our losses.— Ed. 
~ + The natural foot of the horse i is not circular, though it is commonly sup- 
posed so. 


R 2 
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If Nimrod knew as much of the natural unshod foot in. all its stages, 
points, and bearings, as his American correspondent, he would not 
mistake a tolerably circular foot for that of the natural standard ; or 
because it was not absolutely oblong, would he suppose that no 
contraction existed. “It Is," says Septentrionalis, “the curse of 
good horseflesh in every country... The Canadian* horse alone pre- 
serves sound feet; he is a cart-horse (or short, strong jointed cob) of 
fourteen hands, of French descent, and in eee describes a cir- 
cuitous line in the air with each of his fore feet,” not the straight | for- 
ward pounding trot so common in this country. __ 

_ But we have not transcribed these passages for the sake. of. scaliar 
our own comments, but in order to introduce’ an important docu- 
ment which evidently emanated from head-quarters, and appeared i in 
the Sporting Magazine for May. As official articles are scarce now- 
a-days, we shall present it to our readers with no other alteration than 
a little weighider emphasis on certain remarkable ation yyodd | 


On the Prevention and Palliation sip Lameness in he Feet of 
Horses. . 
cy sie 


“ « Y our correspondent Saprenrny ONALIS, in the last Number, laments 
that there should be entailed on this noble animal,—and that. through 
the ignorance of man,—the dire calamity of foot lameness. On this 
subject. the following, practical observ ations, drawn from professional 
experience, are at the service of the sporting world. 

«The two principal causes of foot. lameness are, contraction and con- 
cussion. To such a beautifully complex piece of ‘mechanism as the 
foot of. the horse, the present mode of shoeing,—that of permanently 
fixing it in close contact with an unyielding piece of iron,—must ever 
be an act of extreme violence ; and the wonder is. not that so many 
horses are lame, but that there are any horses that are sound. The 
fact is, there are few which have done much work that are not lame 
in an incipient degree, though perhaps their owners do not know it. 
But the non-elastic nature of the iron shoe is not the only thing to be 
regretted. The evil is greatly aggravated by the unscientific applica- 
tion of it to the foot; nor can we ever hope or expect any other result 
than numberless cripples, so long as the management of the foot is 
‘committed to persons totally unacquainted with the nature of its struc- 
ture and functions. The foot is furnished with more than a thousand 
springs, most. of which act obliquely from the coronet downwards ; the 
remainder penontally. The most important of the latter i is the horny 


*, An objection. to« our general principle will probably. be. made, i in consequence 
of this exception; but let it come, we cannot spare time to forestall it; for there 
is a long chain of false reasoning extant upon this point also, which it will require 
some labour to remove. 


= 
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sole. So important is this, that if it be thrown out of use, the elasti- 
city of all the others will be rendered null and void. It is convex above, 
and concave below; and its healthy action is to descend from the pres- 
sure applied to it by the pastern and coffin bones, and, in consequence 
of that descent and convexity, to expand. By its descent, it allows of 
the elongation of the five hundred’ sensible laminz ; and by its expan- 
sion, it keeps open the lower circumference of the crust and heels. — It 
becomes, therefore, matter of infinite importance, that this spring—the 
horny sole—be kept in its natural healthy state; viz. thin, and conse- 
quently pliable, that it may descend, expand, and thus prevent contrac- 
tion, which, as I have ‘said, is one prineipal cause of foot lameness. : Its 
unhealthy state is that. of bemg morbidly thick, hard, and. mflexible, 
either too coneave, or in the Salen of convexity, as in. pumiced feet. 

_ “An idea is prevalent, that. contraction is ¢he principal cause of lame- 


ness; but this is a mistake: for where there is one horse lame from 
contraction, there are twenty lame from concussion. The free descent 


and elasticity of the horny sole will also contribute to prevent this dis- 
ease, concussion; but its prevention mainly depends on allowing the 
newly discovered and important function of the posterior parts of the 
foot to be performed. By the posterior parts of the foot are here meant, 
all those posterior to the heels of the coffin bone—viz. the quarters of 
the crust, bars, heels of the frog, and lateral cartilages. All these, in 
an unshod foot, from their attachment to the horny sole, have a consi- 


derable motion downwards: and to allow of which, when shod, the 
shoe should always be laid off the heels and quarters; that is, there 


should be a space left between the crust and shoe sufficient for the in- 


‘troduction of a picker. The shoe so laid off will then, in fact, act like 


“a tip (which is the nearest to perfection of all shoes, so far as ‘the fine: 


tions of the foot are concerned), with this additional advantage, that the 


_heels of the foot will be prevented from wearing away so fast as with 


tips. This, then, is the other erand cause of lameness—concussion to 


the sensible parts of the foot; produced from the natural descent of these 
posterior springs being prevented, by their resting in close contact with 
the shoe in ordinary shoeing; and hence it is that there are’so many 


_ horses lame, notwithstanding they have good open circular feet. It has 


been thought that contraction is produced by the nails; but it appears 


_ that the tendency of these will be, a¢ worst, only to keep the (age of 
the same size and shape as the shoe to which it'ts fived: 


“The causes of contraction then are :—First, a morbidly thick sole, 


: which will not descend and expand the heels and quarters. Secondly, 


the frog being pared away, consequently elevated from the ground, and 


not allowed to come in contact with it, as it ought to do at each step 


“of the animal. Thirdly, heat, by which the crust is contracted, and 


| rendered hard and brittle—hence SO many horses turned out to 248 J 


“in summer come up lame. 


“The causes of concussion are that the ‘ela springs of the foot 


‘are deprived of their natural functions of descent, by their close ap- 


proximation with the shoe, ‘and also by the want of elasticity m the 
horny sole. ae) 4 
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~ ©'To counteract the effect of heat in the stable, the horse should stand 
upon wet straw, strewed under his fore-feet two or three nights in a 
week. This will render his crusts elastic and tough; and the less a 
horse, with a predisposition to have contracted, feet, lies down the bet- 
ter; as, when he lies down, all pressure. is syracc bd from his. frogs, 
which are the grand active powers to keep open the upper part of the 
erust next the coronet, and resist the contractile effects of heat. 

tf “t am, Sir, yours, &c. 
Ihde Frat VETERINARY SURGEON.” 


Whether this letter was penned by Pinion Coleman, or - written 
under his eye by an immediate dependent, is very immaterial; but one 
thing is certain respecting it, that it embodies the latest hypotheses and 
pro lempore doctrines of that i ingenious teacher. _ What a fine thing for 
science is writing, and what a noble invention is-printing! We. have 
here, in a clear and tangible form, within a page and a half, the sub- 
stance of all that a pupil will hear insisted upon by the Professor 
during a course of lectures; and that which may appear to him as 
delivered ex cathedra, hopelessly obscure. . But in this con- 
densed state, it happily admits of being easily comprehended and 
refuted. 

When it is considered that Mr. Coleman has been above thirty years 
advocating the ridiculous doctrine of frog pressure, and keeping out of 
sight the influence of the fixed shoe and.nails.in producing lameness,— 
when all this is remembered, it would be but justice to give him credit 
for such liberal admissions as the following, if it were not apparent that 
they have been unwillingly forced from him, and that he is now endea- 
vouring to avoid, by more aqHOM sophistry, the inference which 
must follow :— | 

“ To such a beautifully comaled * piece of mechanism as the foot of 
the horse, the present mode of shoeing,—that of permanently fixing it 
in close contact with an unyielding piece of iron,—must ever be an act 
of extreme violence, &c.; and the fact is, there are few horses which 
have done much work, that are not lame in an incipient degree.” 

This isa very sufficient acknowledgment of the evils of that system 
over which Professor Coleman has presided; and as a matter of fact, 
it is extremely valuable for our purpose. 


_ But the non-elastic nature of the common shoe” (though adpaitied 
to be the ehief and grand evil) “is not the only thing to be regretted. 
The evil is: greatly aggravated by the unscientific, application of it to: 
‘the foot; nor can we ever hope or expect any other result than. num- 
berless cripples, so long as the management of the foot is committed. 


* Simple enough, Mr. Coleman, when clearly understood. 
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_ to persons. totally unacquainted wiih the, nature,of its. structure, and 
_ functions.”’® 


» The foot is ria Ns seins more mene a ‘ihciuapnd springs.” aa 
Wwe come: upon anatomical ground, in which those who are not well 
acquainted with the foot will take but little interest ; however, the 
subject shall be fully discussed, and we pledge ourselves to give the out- 
lines of its construction at, an. early period ; and, in the meanwhile, it 
willbe easy to:point out. enough of inconsistency in this letter to illus- 
trate the absurdities of Mr. Coleman’s doctrine. 

“The letter is an abstract, we beg to observe, of the Professor's 
newly-begotten theory of the “descent of the heels and quarters ;” and 
_the shoe he recommends in conformity with it, is, in figure, precisely 
like the common one, with a short spring welded to its upper surface 
at. the place of the last nail-hole, and extending to the heels. These 
, springs rise from the shoe about one-eighth of an inch, are fitted 
to the wall of the foot; and intended to be of that exact strength, that 
‘when the horse is at rest there shall be room to pass a picker between 
‘them and the shoe; but when in motion, they are intended to yield to 
“the weight. Whether they actually perform these functions is another 
question ; at present it is only needful to observe, that the shoe being 
_ like the common one, that is, inflexible, such a defence, at best, “ will 
keep the hoof of the same Size and shape as the shog.t to which it is 
; ee Biel 
“This « unyielding piece of iron” is applied to an organ (the fot) 
ve ‘furnished with more than a thousand springs, the most important of 
_which is the horny sole. So important is this, that if it be thrown out 
~ of use” (or its action prevented) “the elasticity of all the (nine hun- 
_ dred and ninety-nine) “other springs will be rendered null and void.” 
| Very well; recollect the foot is fixed by an unyielding piece of iron, 

“the sole, is convex above and concave below, and its healthy action is 
to descend from the pressure applied to it by the pastern and _coffin- 
bones; and.in consequence of that, descent and convexity to expand, 


_,and_by its expansion, it keeps. open. the lower circumference of the 
| crust and heels.” 


‘Now, ‘gentle reader, if’ you do not at once see the glaring absurdity 

_ of this proposition, just imagine a pail or barrel with a convex bot- 
tom, which, when. pressed upon by a great weight, would, doubt- 

» less; expand and burst at. the sides, if it were not confined (there’ s the 
pinch) by the iron hoop er it below, “ which will Koop it, ex- 

“actly of the same’size and shape.” Fao! 7 Had 

* The farriers would do well to combine and prosecute the author of this 


libel:. or, at least, make him prove that he understands “ the nature of its _struc- 
ture and functions,” or that his patent plans have been of public benefit. 
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- Nothing could break down. or expand an arch so fixed, but by de- 
stroying it; it would be as wise to talk of expanding the convex bottom: 
of a claret bottle by pressure from within: ‘This, then, is the situation — 
of the horse’s foot when confined in the common’ shoe. Alas! it is” 
even so, as fixed vas, fate; for when “this spring, the horny sole, is’ 
thrown. out. of use,’ nine hawared: and ‘ninety -nine cena opens 
are laid aside with it, or entirely destroyed: a B 
But to proceed... “ It becomes, therefore, matter of infinite stijoit! Mi 
ance, that this. spring,’ the horny sole, be kept in its natural healthy © 
state—viz. thin, and consequently pliable; that it may descend, 
expand, and, consequently, prevent contraction, which, as I have ~ 
said, is one principal cause of foot lameness.” This means, that it is 
to be pared until it yields to the pressure of the thumb, which, we can“ 
inform. the writer, will not cause it to “descend,” “expand,” and ’ 
“ prevent contraction ; ;” but, on the other hand, to become: dry, rigid, — 
and_preternaturally. concave. . “Its unhealthy state is that of being | 
morbidly thick’ (which it never will become when the natural action 
is permitted), “hard, and inflexible, fitiret to concave, or in i thie’ ext) 
treme of convexity, as in pumiced feet.” | lone Past rogea: 
Leaving, then, the foot in its fixed state,’ we come next to the dovitinw 
of concussion, which, in sucha footy our readers will be at no loss’ to” 
perceive must take place, more or less, at every step of the animal.) © 
“ An idea. is prevalent, that contraction is the principal cause of 
lameness; but this is a mistake, for where there is one horse lame from’ 
contraction, there are twenty lame from concussion:. The free descent 
and elasticity of the horny. sole will also. contribute to prevent ¢his 
disease, concussion. » ee | . 
Stop; here we have concussion 1 called a dheatise hod it is ssi ne hi ibe 
partly prevented by “the free descent. and elasticity. of the horny sole, 
which we have clearly proved above can never take place with the Pro- 
fessor’s shoe. First, then, is a blow, or a beating, or a. flogging, a : 
disease ? Concussion Is no more a disease than shine 5 though i 
both may cause one. ; 4 ; 


“ But its prevention mainly absauheg on 1 permitting the Pee Mee “a a 
vered and important function of the: posterior parts of ‘the foot to be 


performed. By the posterior parts of the foot, are here meant all those» 


posterior to the heels of the coffin Dene ie the quarters of the ecrust,... 
bars, heels of the frog, and lateral cartilages. _ All these, in an unshod 
foot, from their attachment to the horny sole” (the lateral cartilages. - 
are not attached to the horny sole), “have a considerable motion — 
downwards ; and to allow. of: which, when shod, the shoe should 
always be laid off the heels and quarters ; that is, there should be a 
space left between the crust i ast shoe eaiietant for the. pales of 
a picker,” fe. 4 hi weadl Bary ates on dd 8 te soriobven| ost | 
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Appealing again to. our practical readers, we ask how long this space 
between the horn and shoe, atthe heels,: would remain ?° Not two days, 
if the horse were worked; as inthe case ‘of a bar-shoe for corns, which, 
however laid off, will eventually come in contact with the bruised heel, 
and renew the lameness... But’ the:best exposition of this oceurs with 
the new grasshopper shoes above described: ‘Hither one of two things 
happens: the spring istoo strong to: move, and becomes speedily clogged 
with dirt; or, being weak enough to descend, it is commonly broken off, 
as.in‘a large number we have seen; and; in this latter case, the space 
it occupied is not left open, but'the horn descends, and the shoe, when 
taken, off, is worn bright by the constant’pressure.’- But it is mere cour- 
tesy to argue this point ;—not only is the? plan decidedly the most futile 
in, ‘practice that. the annals ‘of shoeing can show, but the’ theory on 
which it is founded isso: manifestly incorrect, and betrays such an 
ignorance of the structure and laws of onuchal parts, that we know not 
whether most to pity the blindness of its proposer, or to admire his’ per- 
severing reliance on the infinite gullibility’ of others. | For the present, 
however, we must be content with denying the existence of any such 
important function in the foot as he speaks of having newly discovered : 
there is no zatural action of the heels and quarters of the hoof down- 
wards, which would be im opposition to the course of its fibres; though 
the steel, springs will, undoubtedly, in the few instances where they are 
not, stopped or. broken, bend down and rest on the shoe, from ‘the im- 
mense weight brought upon them. «It is obvious, that though the chief | 
wear is at the toe of the foot, the chief bearing of the weight j is on 
the heels, and no one who has ever seen unshod horse-tracks will be 
deceived in this; the foot is always level, except at the outside toe ; it 
strikes the ground, flat and fair; andsona hard road, in stepping paces, 
the plainest mark left. is that of the angles of inflexion at the heels. 

“ This, then, i is the other erand cause of lameness »—concussion to the. 
sensible parts of the foot, ‘produced from the natural descent of these 
posterior springs being irevenited by their resting in close contact with 
the heels of the shoe in ordinary shoeing ; and hence it is, that there are 
so many. horses lame, notwithstanding they have good, open, circular feet.” 

Concussion. has been a favourite and convenient word; but we rejoice _ 
to say, it cannot be admitted as a disease,* though it has. a morbid ten- 
deney which we will endeavour to define. When the heels cannot ex-. 
pand and the sole descend, in consequence. of the shoe and nails, which 
« keep. the hoof of the same size and shape as the shoe to which it is 
fixed,” vithen, when the nine hundred and ha i we APLNES cannot act, i 


4 ‘Iti isa oaNocht sobstitutiart af catise: for effect, which, ieivcter much wactieed a 
inthe Panérus logic, will, by no means, be tolerated in the pages of this Journal. 
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there must invariably be a greater or less degree of jar to the whole foot 
when it meets the ground, dependent on the various ene of elas- 
tity in different feet.—- This 7s. concussion. 

_It may be be familiarly understood, by i ithagining the effect likely. to 

result from confining our own. feet perpetually in inflexible shoes, or 
cases, not of leather, but of wood or iron; or, if an example of more 
strict analogy be required, we may suppose the cleft of the cow’s or 
-deer’s foot prevented from separating, by a tip nailed across it at. the 
toe. Invall these instances a similar effect would be produced ; ‘and 
when a blood-horse is driven twenty miles in fixed shoes, we may 
reasonably expect, and shall usually find, that a considerable degree 
-of inflammation is the consequence; it is occasionally acute, but-more 
often chronic, subsiding until renewed by a repetition of labour... Con- 
stant, inflammation may have many different terminations: the) most 
usual is, that by gradual absorption of the interior elastic parts of the 
foot, and the horse becoming, sooner or later, a cripple; sometimes 
the inflammation takes place chiefly in the podophylle (lamine ), 
then the bone sinks, and the horse becomes flat-footed or foundered; 
often, in cases which Nimrod calls good circular feet, the fixed state 
in which they have been held has induced ossification of the lateral 
cartilages ; but this, or whatever mischief may have occurred, is’alike 
attributable to the same sufficient cause—inflammation, oceasioned by 
- confining an elastic organ in a rigid bond of nails and iron.” 
A reasonable inquirer need not: desire an explanation more in ac- 
- cordance with anatomy, physiology, and the known laws of pathology ; 
yet it does not. suit some persons to.admit so simple a solution, and it 
4s thus lightly touched upon by the ingenious man in question :-— 

“Tt has been thought, that ie as is produced by the nails; but 
it appears that the tendency of these will be, at worst, only to keep 
_ the hoof of the same size and shape as the shoe to which. it is fixed,’ 

At worst.” It is here insinuated that the shoe and nails are at least 
innocent; but we must recollect, that while they totally destroy the ex- 
pansion, they do not so completely prevent the foot, when. internal 
absorption is going on, from contracting upon itself. The horny heels 
are inflected inwards, and have a tendency at least. to converge, 
when their natural action is destroyed. It is also to be observed, that 
‘the shoe is always fitted and ‘applied to the foot (which we assume to 

_be an expansive organ) in its most collapsed state, when the weight is 
removed; and, besides that, every nail, as the smith well knows, has 
_va decided tendency to bear the horn. inwards : these things may be 


slight, but constant repetition for “years makes’ me Conia at Test, of 
considerable importance. : 
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» Besides the poor “ morbidly thick sole,’ which,—mistaking cause 
for effect again;—is accused as the “first cause of contraction ;” the 
second is want of pressure to the frog; and the third, and most sin- 
gular, is “heat, by which the crust is contracted and rendered hard 
and brittle. Hence, so many hareee turned out to grass in summer, 
‘come up lame!” 

Now, we have heard of stable-heat: palitins this effect, and always 
thought it very much exaggerated, and nearly all humbug; but never, 
till now, that the genial warmth of the sun, in a cool ums aul was 
too much for the tender feet of horses.* 

Is the horse a native of the frigid zone? ~Was he intended tp stand 
‘for ever in water? or rather, is it not true, that m his favoured clime— 
the dry and scorching plains of Arabia—contraction is unknown, and 
all its attendant evils? It were as fair to blame the sun of England 
for parching his ears, as for overbaking the crust of his feet; and in 
all these lame cases we may safely predict some much more probable 
cause; but many excuses may be, and are, found, to conceal the truth. 
© 'T) counteract the effect of heat in the stable, the horse (we are 
told) should stand upon wet straw strewed under his fore feet, two or 
three nights in a week; this will render his crusts elastic and tough!!” 

Will it mdeed? then, of course, Professor Coleman has newly 
discovered a toughening property in cold water, hitherto, we will 
venture te assert, unknown to chemists or to medical men: instead of 
applying proper unguents, which would keep the horn supple and succu- 
lent, and preserve it from the drying property of the air, it is to be 
wetted two or three nights in a week with wetted straw. And, in the 
intermediate days, what becomes of this sopped crust, when exposed 
to the sun, or at least to the dry atmosphere? Why, every stable- 
boy knows the consequences of wetting leather or wood,—it invariably 
shrinks, contracts, and perishes; and the case is similar with horn, es- 
"pecially if its cuticle or epidermis is rasped away by the smiths, which 

‘is not entirely prohibited at the College. It is difficult to imagine how 
Professor Coleman could have arrived at the conclusion, that alter- 
~ nately wetting and drying the hoofs should “render them elastie;” at- 

‘tentive observation (indeed, common sense) will show that it has a 

‘directly contrary effect: therefore, this recommendation of sopping the 
-erusts three times a week cannot be the result of experience, but of 
* There is something so boldly irrational and unnatural in this and the follow- 
“ing propositions, as almost to defy reasoning: if a man would wish to make 
himself believe that the sun contracts horse’s feet, that wet straw toughens them, 


or that itis injurious for them to lie down when they like, he makes these dogmas 
-matters of pure faith, and forbears to use his reason or common sense. | 
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thé’ Special faculty of inverted’ reasoning in Which he so eminently ex- 
cels, and which has obtained for him, | among Veterinary writers, the 
appellation of the ingenious Mr. Coleman, or Mr. Coleman the 
ingenious Professor, &e. Such zxgenuity is triumphant at a debat- 
ing club, and too often succeeds in a lecture-room ; but it fails when 
committed to paper, and still more’ certainly when its hypotheses are 
applied to practice. We shall have frequent occasion to give examples 
of this unfortunate faculty, but its possessor is not always to be blamed ; 
it is the result of a peculiar organization; how otherwise can a man 
persuade himself, as well as others, to a fixed belief in such manifest 
absurdities as this? We- pledge ourselves to prove, that,—taken 
inversely,—nearly all of the Professor's peculiar doctrines areas cor- 
rect as this rationale of the mode of fougheung the hoof by the. use of 
cold water or wetted straw. : Ey : 
_« And the less a horse with a pre- disposition to. Has sontiaetea 
feet, lies down the better ; as, when he lies down, all pressure is re- 
moved from his frogs, which are the grand active powers to keep open 
the upper part of the crust next i: coronet, and resist the contractile 
Oe nie ofheat.” | 
on most yational and humane proposition,—to deny an animal his 
‘natural repose, and keep him standing all his life, in order to counteract 
—_-What >—The tendency to inflammation and contraction in the feet, 
produced by his horrible iron fetters. But it is in horses where a pre- 
disposition to these diseases exist; those, according to the Professor, 
which have light forehands, heads, and necks, and low action : why not say 
at once, in plain terms, that high- -bred horses, from the delicate. texture 
‘of their feet, are most susceptible of the restraint which the shoe imparts ? 
It is the constant inflammation present in such feet, that makes them feel 
dry and hot; and which is here falsely attributed to the heat of stables. 
_But. why may he not lie down and take his rest? Because, then, “ all 
pressure is removed from his frogs, which are the grand active powers,’’ 
&e. . Pertimacious adherence to old errors is a striking point in the 
Professor’s character; thus, either Mr. Coleman or his hireling con- 
cludes, at last, a most curious epistle, with a regular frog pressure 
_ salvo. But disagreeing with the Professor, 2m ¢oto, on this point, and 
intending, atno distant period, to give this notorious College doctrine 
ts due, we must waive remarks at present, and only point out ane- 
-cessary application of the. inverse rule i m the above passage. _ Instead of 
active powers, read passive organs. But why, we ask, is it needful 
to take all this pains, if “the hoof is kept of the same size and shape as 
the shoe to which it is fixed ?’”” “Why labour to obviate contraction, if 
the shoe prevents its taking place? That formidable désease, con- 
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cussion, is forgotten, and the.real.evil, incautiously, admitted, in spite, 
too, of wet straw and. continual standing, But we must conclude 
with a question :——Did Mr. Coleman ever fairly prove the contractile 
effects of heat. upon the. feet of unshod horses ?. When he has succeeded, 
by any measures, in_ contracting colts’ feet, once expanded, without 
nailing iron. to them, it will. be. time to deny the SRAARTUADERS:, of the 
« fixed: shoe.” er Nee . ina ow wre 


_ NEW VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


~ For the information of our * professional readers, we have inserted 
the proposed Rules and Regulations of a new “VETERINARY Mepr- 
caL* Soctery;” and although we cannot exactly accord with some 
of the intended laws,” nor consider a science which has existed under 
the auspices of a College nearly half a century, in_ its infancy, we 
: nevertheless hail this important step as a a favourable omen for the pro- 
fession. With regard to the laws, we have further to observe, that 
in our opinion they are by no means calculated to consolidate those 
conflicting interests which have so long existed in the ‘profession ; but 
we earnestly 1 invite Veterinarians to attend at the proposed. meeting, of 
which we will furnish some account in our next Number. 


“At a meeting of Vetermary Surgeons, held at Mr. Youatt’s Theatre, 
May the 8th, 1828, to take into consideration the propriety of esta- 
blishing a VETERINARY Meorcat Socrery, and afterwards adjourned 
to, and held on, aie the 13th. Present—Mr. W. Goodwin in’ the 
Chair; Messrs. Cherry; hi. F. Cherry, John Field, Henderson, | John 
Percivall, Wilham Pereivall, Rogers, J ames Turner, and Y ouatt. 


1 Oe RESOLVED, 


lg “That, impressed with the importance of bringing the members of an 
infant art into more frequent and friendly intercourse with each other, 
and sensible that, from the free discussion of subjects connected with 
our practice, the adyonieanent of Veterinary Science must be essentially 
and rapidly promoted, we do hereby form ourselves into a Society, to 
be entitled ‘ “THE RL aap ati ‘Mepican Socirry.” 


“LAWS AND REGULATION Ss. 


© 1. The object of the Society shall be the advancement and diffusion 
of Veterinary riggs Sa by the ad tees of ab sates CONSE with 
Veterinary practice. ., Lat? de 


. ‘ Why not. VETERINARY a aa The introduction of the waite nian), 
Mprcat, is at once i papless and Apsuryl 
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2. All persons engaged in the study or agente of hie selene ao medi- 
cine, ‘are eligible to be ordinary members. 

3. Candidates for admission shall be recommended by letter, sighed 
by three members, and in the following form :-— 

( Date.) 
“We, the undersigned, do, from our personal knowled, ge, 
recommend Mr. - , residing at 
as an ordinary Member of the VETERINARY Mepica 
Society.” 

4. This letter, being presented at any weekly meeting, shall pe’ 
publicly read by the Secretary, and notice shall be given by the Chair- 
man that the ballot shall take place at the second subsequent meeting ; 
and in the intermediate time the name of the candidate shall be sus- 
pended in the place of meeting. 

5. If, on the ballot, three-fourths of the votes shall be in the eandi- 
date’s favour, he shall be considered as duly elected. 

6.. The member thus elected shall receive due notice of his admission 
from the Secretary; and on the third night of meeting, at the latest,” 
after his election, shall attend, and pay to the Secretary the admission 
fee of One Guinea: he shall then be introduced to the President by 
the Secretary, or by one of the gentlemen who signed his certificate, 
and the President shall formally admit him in behalf of the Society: he 
shall then subseribe an obligation to the laws, by writing his name, in 
the presence of the Society, in the book that contains the Laws and 
Regulations. 

7. If he neglect to attend and pay his fee within the time specified, : 
the election shall be declared void, unless an excuse, in writitig, Satis- 
factory to the Committee, be previously received. 

8. A candidate once rejected, shall not be ap she again until the 
next session. — | 

9. A Copy of the Laws, and a List of the Members, shall, during 
every meeting, be laid on the table for immediate reference. : 

10. Those medical gentlemen whose theatres are gratuitously open 
to the Veterinary students, and likewise the members of the Veterinary 
Examining Committee, shall be i gh as, and invited to become, ! 
honorary members. : . 

‘11. Physicians or surgeons of eminence, who have distinguistied 
themselves for their researches in ‘comparative anatomy, and foreign 
Veterinary surgeons, are eligible as honorary members. They must be 
proposed 1 in the usual way, and elected by ballot. 

12. No admission fee shall be required from an honorary member. — 

13. The officers of the Society shall consist of a President, four 
Vice Presidents, a Treasurer, a Secretary, and a Committee of Six 
members. | 

14. The President shall be elected by ballot. on 1 the first night of 
every session, and shall be exempt from fine. 

15. The four Vice Presidents shall likewise be elected on the same 
evenin 

AG: “The Vice Presidents omy in the absence of the President, 
take the chair, in rotation; and fa the gentleman whose turn it may be 
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shall be absent.at eight o'clock, he shall forfeit the sum of Half-a-Guinea, 
unless he have deputed one of the other Vice Presidents to act in his. 
stead. 

Ve Six members shall laarine be elected by ballot. on thes same 
evening, to constitute a Committee. 

18.. The. President, Vice Presidents, Treasurer, and Ssatetary; 
shall be ex officio members of the Committee. 

19..'The nomination of ‘Treasurer and Secretary, the consideration 
and enactments of new laws, and the general management of the 
Society, shall be vested in the Committee. 

20, An appeal to the Society at large against any act of the Com-. 
mittee must be signed by six members, and delivered, in writing; to 
the President. of the evening, before nine o’clock, who shall announce 
the same for consideration at the next ensuing meeting. 

21. The Committee shall assemble as often as they may deem 
necessary during the session, or a special meeting may be called by 
any six members. ‘The Secretary shall issue the summonses, giving at 
least three days’ notice. 

22. No alteration nor addition 1o the Laws shall “ti made by the 
Committee, unless seven members present shall vote for it, and notice 
of such proposed alteration or addition shall have been previously sent 
to every member of the Committee. . ; 

23. Members desirous of suggesting sbaietiridie: or fachditicate to the 
Lanisemust send the same, in writing, to the Committee, who. shall _ 
take such communication into due consideration, and scar the re-— 
sult of their deliberation to the Society at its next meeting.» } 

24. The Treasurer shall receive from the Secretary all monies paid 
to the Society, and shall defray any expense incurred during the 
session; but he shall not pay any sum to the amount..of more than 
One Guinea, without the previous order of the Committee. » — 

25. The accounts having been previously audited by the Committee, 
a full statement of them shall be laid before the Society on the frat i 
meeting in every month. 

26. The Secretary shall attend personally, or by deputy, at every 
meeting of the Society; and in person on every meeting of the Cin: 
mittee, under the penalty of Five Shillings for each absence. 

.2%..The Secretary shall take minutes of the proceedings of | the 
‘Society and Commitiess and issue such letters and summonses as 
they may direct. 

28. The ordinary meetings of the Society shall commence on nthe 
first W ednesday in October, at seven o'clock inthe evening ; and on no 
oecasion be prolonged after ten o'clock. acai ane shall terminate 
onthe last Wednesday m April: | 

29. The chair shall be taken at seven o o'clock aaeehla ae the 
business shall be conducted in the following order: 

The minutes of the proceedings of the former meeting shall he | 

_ read and confirmed by the President. - 

Letters recommending new members shall be read. 7 

Members meee at the ne enh the. lasts: shall. hie 
balloted for...5... i ; fOLT8! . | 
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New subjects for discussion shall be received, announced, and 
entered m the book. 
The subject for the evening's discussion shall then be brought 
forward. 

30. No subject shall be. admitted which is not connected with 
Veterinary Science ; and each’ subject shall be discussed in the order 
of announcement. , 

31. The subject. shall be treated by. the proposer in the form. of a 
written Essay, which shall be read by himself or the Secretary, and 
this Essay shall be deposited with the Secretary. 

32. On the first Wednesday after the closing of the regular meet- 
ings, the Committee shall assemble at the usual hour, and consider 
whether it may be advisable to publish a volume or pamphlet; com- 
posed of such of these Essays as they may select, under the title of 
“ Transactions of the Veterinary Medical Society,’ at the expense 
and for the benefit of the Society; it being clearly understood that the 
authors of such papers shall likewise have full power to publish them, 
for their own advantage, in. any way they may think proper. 
~ 33. Every member who Js absent when his subject ought to be 
discussed, shall forfeit the sum of Five Shillings ; and his subject shall 
be placed at the bottom of the list. 

34. No new paper shall be read after nine o'clock; but should the 
discussions terminate before the usual hour of adjournment, the President 
may permit any member to relate a case of practice. 

35. Should the subjects proposed for discussion be at any time re- 
duced to three, the Vice Presidents, and the six members elected on 
the Committee, shall each of them be required to propose a subject. | 

36. No person shall be presenti to speak more then once, weeds 
in explanation. 

37. Each member shall be nalieatied to a a visitor at every 
meeting ; but the same visitor shall not be introduced more than three 
times in each session. A card, eontaming the name and address of 
the visitor, shall be. delivered to the poureleny by the member intro- 
ducing him. 

38. Each visitor ayer be sistas to take part in \ the debate, but 
not in any question relating to the private affairs of the Society. | 

389. Any member or visitor being called to order by the President 
of the evening three times, ineffectually, shall be fined One Guinea. It 
he persist in such disorderly conduct, he shall, if a member, be ex~ 
pelled ; or if a visitor, declared incapable afi revisiting the Society. 


ff Resoven UNANIMOUSLY— 

“That the above sketch of Laws and Regulations shall be pallies | 
and circulated among the Profession ; and that this Meeting do stand 
adjourned until Tuespay, the. 10th of June, at Six o’Clock in the 
Evening, precisely, at the same place, when the attendance of every 
Veterinary Surgeon is earnestly requested, finally to take into con- 
sideration the above Laws, and rogulsrly establish: the Society, and 


‘elect the proper Officers. 
«ew, Goopwin; Chairman.” 


“ROT IN SHEEP. 


_ In presenting our readers with Dr. Harrison’s valuable Inquiry 
into the Cause and Nature of the Rot in Sheep, &c., we have to ob- 
serve, | that we not. only. consider it the best Essay that has appeared 
on the disease, but one which explains the real cause of the malady : 
our own experience accords entirely with the author’s views. © 

From the very favourable situation in which Dr. Harrison was 
pled for making experiments on sheep (Lincolnshire), and the well- 
known talent for investigation which he possesses, we shall ‘feel much 
pleasure i in Taying before our r readers an account of his more recent 
experiments. citet § | Hi | 

This Essay, though iret some eas since, is not appear to 
have received that attention which its merits and great utility deserve ; 
though, more recently, some men of» eminence have ‘meritoriously at- 
tempted to prove ‘that méasmata or malaria is ‘the sole cause of certain 
fevers in the human subject ; yet they appear to have wholly overlooked 
those diseases in animals, apparently produced from the same causes, 
and which have been ‘so ably examined by Dr. Harrison. | Consider- 
able light. and useful information might, in many ‘instances, be derived 
by properly examining and comparing | diseases. of the human subject 
with those of animals, more particularly those of the above nature; and 
a well- -regulated Vetermary Institution, with men. of talent and. ‘ine 
dustry at its head, would afford a 1 most ‘excellent opportunity ii such 
investigations. ae ey 


“To sa Editor of th the Fannome and N ATURALIST. 


No. "s ; | Miolles Street: Cavendish Suare by 
pion mores vile mee i 


Dear Sir, 


In answer to your note respecting the re-publieation of my sdb 
into the Rot in’ Sheep; and ‘other animals, J have to say that it is not 
my. ‘intention at present to do so; and if you consider it of sufficient: 
importance 1 to the public, I beg to say that you : are at perfect liberty 
tounsert it in your Journal, or. publish, it, in_any other. shape that you 
please: 1 have also to add, that since the appearance of that Inquiry, 
Ihave still further iia age the disease in question ; and my subse~ 

8 
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quent experiments tend more fully to confirm and establish the doctrine 
set forth in my Essay. 

These additional papers I will arrange, and with much pleasure 
transmit them to you for publication. 


I an, ! a e 
_ Dear Sir, yours, ha oe 3 
> Kpwarp Harrison. - 


AN | 
INQUIRY INTO THE ROT IN SHEEP, 
AND OTHER EM he 


BY EDWARD flay? M. Ds ‘F, R. A. ee ED. 


Monlben Pia the ‘Regal Med. vids Bouek Phew: Soe a ‘ of sie 
| Med. Soc. dae oe | 


name, and may Vie disinguished. eon ‘every. ba el Ra ‘Tk 
affects: sheep, cows, horses, asses, hogs, deer, hares, rabbits, geese, 
pigeons, turkies, and poultry ;* but since the phenomena. and pro- 
gress of the disorder have been more carefully observed in sheep than 
in other animals, my observations will chiefly be confined to them. 
Poor clayey and Joamy_ lands are most subject to Rot. On them, 
/ without great care, water stagnates, and can only . be. removed. by 
evaporation ; for they are too compact and tenacious to permit much 
of it to sink down and escape below the surface. By judicious drain-. 
-age, and. conveying away the moisture as it falls, such lands become ; 
-sound; and then sheep may feed securely upon them, in,all.seasons. of 
the year. | 
Grounds that are always dry, or always under sate; and such as ; 
are wet enough to preserve a continual run and circulation, were never 
known to suffer from the Rot. _. 
Dry lands, and countries that are everywhere well dramed,” ce is. 
‘universally admitted, do not rot animals. By an improved cultivation, 
ane the enclosure of open fields, many args. tracts, ‘which were | for: ( 


/- Doge are not Gaticely free from the Rot. “See Tast. ke, sur les Malad. des 
Anim. Domest. — 191. 
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‘merly very destructive to sheep, have been laid dry, and are become 
‘sound land. Mr..Joseph Hardy, of Portland, informs me, that he 
was born, and lived many years with his father, at Osbornby,. near 
Falkingham, upon a farm, which is now occupied by his brother.» In 
‘his father’s time the parish was undivided, and contained large portions 
-of low swampy ‘land, where the sheep were so. much exposed to the 
Rot, that he has frequently known fifty or sixty of them to be brought, 
at one time, into the farm-yard, and treated for this disorder. Of 
these many were choquered, or had a swelling and fluid in the cellular 
membrane, under the chin. Since the above lands have been enclosed 
and completely drained, his brother informs him, that neither his: farm, 
nor that of any of his neighbours i in. the lordship, is troubled with the 
Rot. 

Ponds of living water are equally sie but when attempts have been: 
made to drain meres, and other fobilections of shallow water, which 
have not entirely succeeded, the places .become moist and soft in wet 
weather, and sheep that feed. upon them are very much exposed to the 
. Rot. 

A grazier of my acquaintance has, for many years, occupied a large 
portion of an unenclosed fen, in which was a shallow piece of water 
that covered about an acre anda half of land. To recover it for pas- 
turage, he cut in it several open ditches. to let off the water, and ob- 
tained an imperfect drainage. His sheep, immediately afterwards, 
became liable to the Rot, and in most years he lost-some of them. In 
1792, the drains failed so entirely, from the wetness of the season, 
that he got another pond of living water, and sustained, in that season, 
no loss in his flock. For a few succeeding years, he-was generally 
visited with the Rot; ‘but having satisfied himself, by experience, that 
whenever the pit was, frem:the weather, either.completely dry or com- 

pletely 1 under water, his flock was free from the disorder, he attempted 
a more perfect drainage, and succeeded in making the land dry at all 
times. Since that period he has lost no sheep from the Rot, though, 
till within the last two years, he continued to occupy the fen. | 

‘So long as any-current is preserved, there is little to fear from the 
Rot. Water in motion is continually mixing with fresh particles, by 
which its:purity is maintained, and new arrangements are prevented. 
In such places sheep can remain, for many weeks together, uninjured 
on grounds that ‘are excessively wet and flabby.* Edmund Turnor, 
Esq..of Panton House, in the county of Lincoln, a gentleman of great 
landed property, and extremely well.acquainted with most branches of 
agriculture, has repeatedly informed. me, that a field, in his own occu- 
pation, was never knewn to Rot before he attempted to lay it dry. The 
pasture contains upwards of fifty acres, about thirty-five of which 
arise, towards his mansion and offices, by a rapid ascent. ‘The re- 
mainder is nearly flat, or recedes from the ditch by a gradual acclivity. 
The water which soaked from the ‘hill sides was considerable before’ he 
began to cultivate it, and is now chiefly carried away by concealed 
drains. In the flat piece a large ditch sill remains,. by which all the 


* See Bath, &c. ee Society, vol, Ast. 
& 2 
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water was formerly conveyed; but from neglect and disuse, this drain 
has, for some years, been completely stopped up by coarse grass and 
slime.. The mud in it is several feet deep, and of a yellowish or ochrey 
colour. In some places the surface is covered with a thin layer of 
stagnant water; in other parts it remains only in the hollows and feet- 
marks. ‘lothis ditch,: all the stock, together with the hares and rab- 
bits of an adjacent plantation, had formerly an easy access, and all of 
them were frequently rotten. Of Jate years the enclosure has been 
divided into two parts, and the larger seldom rots, though I observed 
lately that 1t contained a few. hollow s and inequalities, ‘roi which the 
moisture could only be removed by evaporation, The smaller division 
includes the open ditch, and continues to rot as much as formerly. 

In the year 1792 the country was uncommonly wet, from the great 
quantities of ram which fell in the summer months; and this was a 
most destructive year to sheep and other animals. In the human sub- 
ject, agues, remittenis, and bilious autumnal fevers, were also very 
prevalent in many places. . Graziers soon took the alarm, and, became 
very solicitous about their flocks. A breeder of rams informed. me, 
that to save his finest sheep he put them. into closes, which, during an 
occupation of forty years, had never been known to rot; but he had the 
misfortune to lose them all. He was equally: surprised to find that 
other pastures, which had frequently produced the Rot, were this sea- 
son entirely free from it. .Upon mquiry i found, that the suspected 
land was so much under water this year, that the sheep were obliged to 
wade for their food; and that pastures of a higher, and consequently 
of a dryer layer, were, from the deluge of cer brought into a moist 
or rotting state. 

In the same year Mr. Kirkham, of Hagnaby, Bone his bail range 
in the West Fen, and expected to lose many sheep. He was, how- 
ever, agreeably deceived, by finding them all sound and well; when, 
‘upon the approach of winter, they were removed into his enclosed 
grounds. ‘The sheep had to wade for their food, and went frequently 
up to their knees in search of it. He seldom escapes the Rot entirely, 
as his flock is confined to a low range in the Fen. I conceive, in all 
these instances, that the ground which rots in. ordinary seasons, was 
made by the great falls uf rain too wet;. and that more elevated land 
became moist enough this summer and autumn to produce it. 

Grounds newly laid down for pasture, or ploughed fields exhausted 
by repeated crops, where the sward is thin, and‘the water remains in 
splashes for want of proper outlets, are peculiarly subject to rot. In 
such situations: there is nothing to ward off the gleams of the sun’s rays. 
_ Evaporation 1s therefore copiously performed, and probably ‘some of 
the water is decomposed ; so as to generate, in combination with other 
substances, the poisonous effluvia called Le aise wn paludum, which 
occaston the rot in: animals. | 

Phe connexion between tae AM and the. rot 1S universally ad- 


vane Sheep die very much of the ee at St. HG a: from the over great moisture 
on their hills, which are half a mile high, and so moist, that paperin the night 
could not be kept dry enough to write on.—Houghton’s Coll, Husband, vol. i. 98. 
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mitted hy experienced graziers; and it is a matter of observation, that 
since the brooks and rivulets in the county of Lincoln have been better 
managed, and the system of laying ground dry, by open ditches and 
under-draining has been more judiciously practised, the rot is become 
far less prevalent. It is well known to practical physicians, that agues 
and remitting fevers are occasioned by emanations from moist situations. 
E’rom personal observation and extensive experience, I have for some 
time been led to believe, that the bilious fevers, and pneumonic* in- 
flammations, which occur in our low districts durmg the autumnal 
months, are to be imputed to miasmata. Even the yellow fever has 
been traced to the same origin by some able physicians; and this 
opinion seems of late to have acquired additional credit in America. 
In England, agues and remitting fevers were formerly much more 
prevalent and severe than at this time. In the Holland division of 
Lincolnshire, it may be safely affirmed, that, from the improved drain- 
age in that fertile district, they have declined very considerably both in 
frequency and violence. Formerly, it was no uncommon thing for 
persons to endure the fits of an intermittent fever for two or three years; 
and the remittents and bilious fevers were very prevalent and dan- 
gerous in autumn. Many of the symptoms and morbid changes in the 
liver are common to sheep and to mankind; hence we have reason to 
believe, that a close analogy and intimate connexion. subsist among 
several of their liver disorders. It has even been asserted, that in the 
first stage of the rot, sheep are hot and feverish. Should this he con- 
firmed by future observers, a strong resemblance would indeed be 
established. In sheep tainted by the rot, the liver is much affected, 
and is always enlarged. .'They never recover so entirely from this dis- 
order as to get very fat, and the mutton and gravy is generally white 
and pale. . When the intermittents of this island were more obstinate, 
and continued their paroxysms’ for many months without any abate- 
ment, the ague-cake, as it is called by the common people, was a fre- 
quent occurrence. ‘This is an enlarged liver, or spleen; and had dis- 
sections been more practised at that time, I think other proofs of a 
morbid similarity between the human liver and that of sheep would 
have been discovered. In warm climates, bilious, remitting, and in- 
termitting fevers are very common, during and immediately after the 
rainy seasons. All these afiections are frequently aecompanied with 
bilious symptoms, which generally terminate in an enlarged, schirrous 
liver. ‘The liver seldom completely recovers its, former functions, and 
persons so affected remain pale and sallow for the rest of life... Whe- 
ther they are less inclinable to feed than other people, is a matter upon 
which I am unable to decide. Such as are afilicted with diseased 
livers, are often bloated and swollen ; but this state differs greatly from 
the general corpulence and obesity to which I allude. According to 
the observations of Dr. Paisley and others, the grand source of health 


4 i 
* Pneumonia peripneumonia, which is an inflammation of the lungs, was for- 
merly a common disorder in this county. Of late years, it has declined consi- 
derably ; in consequence, asI suspect, of the sewers and other public works being 
so much better regulated, ; | 
+ Vid. Med. and Phys. Memoirs, by De. Caldwell. 
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and disease, in the eastern regions, proqpaits from the natural or dis- 
eased condition of the'liver. 

Within the last forty years, plans of great magnitude in Fisneelicin 
and enclosure have. been devised and conducted, chiefly by the Right 
Honourable Sir Joseph Banks, for the improvement of his native county. 
When these immense schemes are completely executed, the population 
and produce of Lincolnshire will be so much increased, as to add m no 
small degree to the strength and resources of the empire. These pa- 
triotic enterprises have ‘already succeeded so well in many parts, that 
intermittents in the human subject, and the rot in sheep, have consi- 
derably decreased among: us. , 

A medical: gentleman of great experience at Bictos, and who is con- 
siderably advanced in life, “has frequently observed to me, that mter- 
mittents are’so much diminished in his circuit, that an ounce of the 
einchona goes farther at this time ‘in the treatment of agues, than a 
pound of it did within his own recollection. During his father’s prac- 
tice at Boston, they were still more obstinate and severe. [or my own 
part, I have declared for several years, in various companies, that marsh 
miasmata are the cause of both agues and the rot. And as miasmata 
are admitted, by the concurring testimonies of medical practitioners in 
every: part: of the globe, to be produced by the action of the sun upon 
low swampy grounds, J hope this interesting subject will be fully in- 
vestigated, and effectual plans carried into execution, for the preservation. 
of man, and of the animals which are so useful to him. 

‘Other soils have: been known to. oecasion the rot; but, unless | am 
much mistaken, it may be laid down as an established fact, that where. 
the earth is too porous to retain moisture,. it will never produce this 
fatal disorder.. Pure sandy and gravelly lands were never known to. 
rot; probably: because the water that falls upon or passes over them, 
descends into’ thé bowels of the earth, before it has suffered any change 
from ‘the action of the sun. and air. "When these soils are thin and he 
upon strata; the rain and top water’ are confined, and they then become 
liable to:rot:. “In some paris:of Dutch Brabant, the soil is a barren. 
sand, but’ ‘water is everywhere to’be met with, at the depth of two or 
shite feet. from the surface ;. and in proportion to its distance, the in- 
habitants are free from diseases.” * 

In this country, sheep: appear to: suffer from the wetness of sandy 
strata, in’ the’same way that our soldiers, and the inhabitants i in the Low 
Coane: were ‘affected by it in 1744-5. 

“Soils are seldom ‘pure ;° the ‘most. porous are often mixed in different 
places with principles that enable them to ‘hold. moisture ; or other 
strata are interspersed, where water stagnates, and the rot is produced. 
The banks of the river Trent contain a great diversity of materials. In 
some places, they consist of mere sand and gravel, in others of clay or 
loam. The former*never produce the rot, although the argillaceous 
and loamy soils are by no means to be trusted in wet seasons. From 
these circumstances, we are led to conclude, that this disorder does not 

depend upon any peculiarity in the Trent waters; but that it is pro-— 


* Vid. Pringle’s Diseases of the Army, p. 62. 
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duced in some way or other by the action of moisture, in combination 
with the sun upon particular earths. I believe it will be found to be 
true, that the rot animals is‘always acquired by’ pasturing ‘on moist 
soft Jand,*: wheré, for want oh auliitient oigansls) the water is detained 
ae stiignated.’ 

~ On marshes: waplinell to: the tied ‘of the ocean, ‘miasmata are 
effectually restrained by the saline:quality of the sea water. Probably 
some bogs, and swampy tracts in Ireland, which are said to be free 
from the rot, are protected by the minerals that they contain. I be- 
heve that peat mosses do not communicate the infection to sheep. In 
such districts, the evolution of noxious miasmata seems to be entirely 
repressed by a combination Cnapned Place spss te the water set ex- 
tractive materials of the soil. 

‘I was inclined to believe, that miasmata are less copiously exiiea in 
eawaribug than im ‘other countries, because it is an established fact, 
that the moisture of the Lincolnshire: Wold Hills (a large mass of cal- 
carious matter) seldom produces the rot. It/has indeed-been suspected, 
that. sheep are sometimes tamted on dry limed land in Derbyshire ;+ 
and'as it isa subjeet of importance, I hope the gentlemen of that 
county will give’ it a full investigation. Till the inquiry has been 
made, I shall retain my former opinion; and I do it with greater con- 
fidence, because a relation: of mine, who resided along time at Chapel 
le Frith, informed me lately, that ie never neers of he rot’ during his 
residéneesi in that county. 

I do not mean to affirm, that the same identical miasmata are equally 
the cause of all the diseases enumerated in this Essay. Probably a 
great variety of exhalations are generated in marshy grounds; for it is 
notorious, that the endemics of different seasons are very unlike one 
another, both in form and severity. Itis also well known, that human 
creatures and brute animals are assailed by numberless specific con- 
tagions; and therefore it does not seem to be an improbable supposi- 
tion, that lands abounding with a great diversity of soils and of herb- 
age, in various climates, in different seasons—in dry and wet years, 
&e. -» should be i of generating an almost endless variety of 
noxious miasmata. It is moreover confirmed by experience, that most 
contagious epidemics assume something specific and appropriate. For 
example, so great is the virulence and mortality of the small- “pox, in 
some seasons, when compared with others, that medical practitioners 
have been. inclined to admit several species of variolous disorders. 
This dissimilarity cannot,. however, as I conceive, be imputed to any 
modification in the contagious poison; but must arise from the atmo- 
sphere being more or less favourable to the ‘diffusion and agency of 
variolous matter upon the human constitution.’ This state of the air is 
peculiarly noticed by the American physicians, and seems, of late 
years, to have increased the malignity of the yellow fever. 

It does not appear by eudiometrical experiments, that the atmosphere 
in habitable situations ever undergoes any considerable change in its 


* Young’s Eastern Tour. Bath, mi Society, vol. 1. 
+ Bath, &c. Society, vol. 1. 
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‘sensible qualities; and therefore I suspect that the noxious emanations 

are only diffused in the air, where they remain : ‘imperceptible to the 
‘most delicate tests * hitherto invented, and on some occasions constitute 
no inconsiderable part. of the morbid atmosphere. It is to this cause 
that I attribute the sallow complexions, and debilitated. constitutions, 
which so universally prevail among the inhabitants of some swampy 
districts in the papal dominions. Formerly, in the hundreds of Hssex, 
in some parts of Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, &c.,. the people were 
extremely pale and sickly; but since these districts have been better 
drained, and, consequently, have generated fewer miasmata, the pea- 
santry are greatly improved in health, and the Rot prevails less among 
their sheep. 

NET. Vanbreda observes, that during the hot and dry wonton | in. au- 
tumn, the oxygen gas in marshy regions hasbeen reduced from 28 to 14 
parts; while the azotic air was increased from 72 to 84 or 85 parts 
in the hundred. He likewise detected a small quantity of carbonic, 
hydrogen, and ammoniacal gases, which he imputes to vegetable and. 
animal putrefaction. According to this analysis, we find, indeed, a 
considerable deficiency of the .oxygenous principle, but nothing to 
which we can impute the disorders that have been attributed to mias- 
mata. The reduced atmosphere of large towns gradually undermines 
the constitution, and the rosy bloom of rural health; but we, know, 
from experience, that it never produces the first attack of @ recurrent 
fever ; nor do I believe that it will ever occasion the Rotin animals. 


4 Vide Guyton on aust ites the Atmosphere, 
[To be continued. Ei 
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_ The. ae pearl, which abounds in many of the West Fit 
Islands, and was formerly supposed to be a fossile, has been proved, by 
the researches of the Rev. L. Guilding,.to be the nidus.of a living insect.. 
This new insect, which is supposed. to be a parasite on the great ant of 
the West Indies, is remarkable, as not being provided with a mouth, 
its. food being conveyed through a tube in Pi of the fore claws. The 
animal has also the power of throwing out long filaments from its body 
in dry weather, supposed to be with the view of attracting moisture for 
its preservation. An interesting paper was recently read, describing 
this msect, Py Mr. Guil ding, before the Linnean Society. 


SKETCH OF THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
SALMO SALAR, OR COMMON SALMON. 


1. of the Process of pines and hse and ee of the 
Ova. 2. Of the Growth and Movements of the Young Brood, 

ae and from the Sea, during the first year of life. 3. Of the : 
Migrations of the Salmon Ley the River and the Nea. By 
Daniet Exnuis, Esq, F. R. 8. E., &e.* (abridged from his 
interesting Hssay just published in the New ‘Edin. Phil. Jour. ) 


NaTURALISTS enumerate several species of ae Genus Salmo; but 
it is here proposed to speak only of the first species—viz. the Salmo | 
salar, or common salmon ; and this we shall do, by treating—Ist, Of the 
process of spawning, and subsequent evolution of the ova; 2d, Of 
the growth and movements of the young brood to and from the sea, 
during the first year of life; and, 3d, Of the migrations of the salmon 

betwixt the river and sea. 


Sect. I. fe ae the Process of Spauieneds all sshldeuadl Evolution 
of the Ova. 


The salmon is a very aEnktih animal. Both the male and female 
frequently propagate their kind during the first year of their age; 
while the older fishes, which inhabit alternately the seas and lower 
parts of rivers during the winter and ‘spring months, ascend to the 
higher parts of rivers In autumn to exercise the same function. Karly 
in spring the milt, or reproductive organ, appears to be forming in the 
male, and the roe in the female salmon; but both are then small in 
size; they increase in each sex through the summer months, and, to- 
oe autumn, the male and female become respectively full of milt 
and roe. 

_ In proportion as these bodies advance to ripeness, ‘ee salmon fall 

off in condition. Before the spawn is of great size, the belly of the 
fish, says Dr. Fleming, is loaded with fat; but when the milt and 
roe have become ripe, that fat has disappeared from the belly, and 
it is little else but skin. This change furnishes a test by which we 
may know whether a kinpered salmon has been in good or bad con- 


 * Drawn up from the Soi contained in two Reports of a “ Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, on the Salmon Fisheries of the United King- 
dom ;” ordered by the House to be printed in 1824 and 1825. 

That the salmon fisheries are less productive than formerly, we may conclude 
from the fact, that 30 or 40 years since, it was a frequent practice, in the western 
counties of England, when boys were ‘apprenticed, to insert a clause in their in- 
dentures, that they should not be compelled to eat salmon more than a certain 
sumber of days in the week. But at alate period, so scarce had this fish be- 
come, that its preservation was thought worthy the serious investigation of the 
legislators; and the poor apprentice now rarely, if ever, enjoys this luxury. 
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dition at the time it was so prepared ; for the thinner the edges of the 
belly may be, the presumption is that the nearer was the fish to a 
spawning state.* 

In a general way, the evidence — ‘obtaitied from ‘all’ parts of the 
United Kingdom: goes to prove that, towards the months of August, 
September, and October, the reproductive organs, both in the male 
and female salmon, have, more or less, completely reached maturity, 
at which period the roe in the female is found, on the average, to con- 
tain from 17,000 to 20, 000 ova, or eggs. When arrived at this state, 
the instinet of propagation. impels them eagerly to seek rivers, and to 
ascend nearly to their sources, in order to find a place suitable for the 
deposition of their. spawn. They no longer, as in the winter and. 
spring months, roam over the coasts and shores,-and return back- 
wards and forwards with the flowing and ebbing of the tide; but pur- 
sue the most direct route by the mid-channel up the river, and make 
the greatest efforts to overcome every obstacle, either natural or arti- 
ficial, that may impede or obstruet their course. “J have often seen 
them leap a fall, near my residence,” says Sir G. S. Mackenzie, “of 
about 30 feet high ; but they seldom spring out of the water more 
than 8 or 10 feet. Ihave seen them leap over a dry rock of consider- 
able height, and drop into the water behind it. After having entered 
a river, ‘the object of salmon appears to be to push as far up y towards 
the source as possible, in order that they may deposit their spawn in, 
the small streams that form their sources: and which, on account of 
their being near the springs which supply them, are neither so apt to 
run dry as the river lower down, where the effect of evaporation is 
greater, nor to be so affected by frost as to stop the water from run- 
ning. The water is always steadier in its temperature near the 
sources, varying little throughout the whole year; and these small 
streams’ are fitted peculiarly for vivifying the spawn, as they form a 
constant ‘succession of rills, by which the water is kept fully saturated 
with air.”+ Tt is not always, however, that the spawning fish are 
able to reach these sources, but are obliged to deposit their spawn in 
the shallow fords in the beds of rivers, and sometimes in the streamlets 
vs mill-dams. 

The process of spawning itself has been observed with much ac- 
curacy by Mr. Halliday, 1 in the river Annan, in Scotland, and by Mr. 
Little, in the Bann, in Ireland. It is principally accomplished 1 in the 
months of November, December, and January. According to Mr. 
Halliday, when the parent fishes have reached the spawning ground, 
they proceed to the shallow water, generally. in the morning, or at 
twilight in the evening, where they play round the ground, two of them 
together. After a time, they begin to make a furrow by working up 
the gravel with their noses, rather against the stream; as a salmon 
cannot work with his head down the stream, for the Wiiter comng then 
into his gills the wrong way, drowns him. When the Aiton! its haat! 
the ae and female retire to a little distance, one to the one side, and 
the other to the other side of the furrow: they then throw themselves 


6 Report II., p. 72. | + Report I., Appendix, p. 17. 
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on their sides, again come together, and, rubbing against’ ests other, 
both shed their spawn. into the furrow at. the same tite, ‘This process 
is not completed at once. It requires from 8 to 12 days for them to 
lay all their spawn; and when they have done, they betake themselves 
to the pools to recruit themselves. He has seen three pair on a 
spawning bed at.one time, and stood and looked at them while seri 
the furrow and laying the spawn.* 

‘The account given of the same process | ‘by. Mr. Latile, agrees with 
that just stated. 

The spawn is, as .we have said, deposited i in furrows formed in: the 
gravel, and.is afterwards covered over with loose gravel, so as to re- 
semble, says Mr. Little, anonion bed in a garden. In this state the 
ova remain for weeks, or sometimes much longer, apparently inert, 
like seeds buried in the soil.. The period at which the young fry begin 
to rise, depends. much on the-season of the year. In an early spring, 
the fry comes forth early, and later when the spring is late.. Generally 
they begin to rise from the bed .about the beginning of. March, and 
their first movement is usually completed by the middle of April. Mr. 
Little has never, himself, seen the first appearance of the beds after 
evolution has commended, and previous to the fry quitting them; but 
persons..employed by him to protect the beds in the upper br anches of 
the rivers, describe the young-animals as rising from the beds like a 
- erop of oats or thick braird of grain, rushing up in very great. numbers: 
The tail first. rises,up; and the young animals often leave the bed with 
a 1 portion. of the investing membrane of the ovum about their heads.+ 

Mr. Halliday has also observed them, when disengaged trom the 
spawning beds, with a portion . of the skin of the « ovum sticking to 
their nose like’a. seale.t i 

From experiments carefully made, by placing the: spawn, im its dif- 
ferent stages. of evolution, and also young fish,” in salt water, in which 
they did not survive long, it is. inferred, that the spawn of salmon, if 
deposited i in the sea, would not be evolved ; neither would the, young 
fish, in-the earliest pees of its te be able to exist there.§ 


Sor. I].—Of the Descent af the Fry..to the Sea, and of their 
subsequent Growth and Movements. 


- Having thus. described. the. process of spawning, and traced the 
series of changes exhibited in the evolution of the ovum, we have mext — 
to follow the progressive movements of ‘the young fry from the place 
of their birth in the river, to: their arrival in the ocean. When 
their, evolution: is completed, and they have disengaged themselves 
from the spawning beds, they keep, at first, in the eddy pools till they 
gain strength, and then prepare to go down the river, keeping, says 
Mr. Little, near to its sides, and proceeding on. their way: till they ~ 


* Report I., p. 61, 2. | _ + Report I., p. 109. 
{ Report I., p. 62. § Report I1., p. 92. 
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meet with the salt water, when they disappear.* . Whether the river: 
be early or late, the descent of the fry 1s made much about the same 
time in all. It begins in the month of March, continues through April 
and part of May, “and sometimes even to June.t 

- Mr. Halliday also deseribes the fry as making towards the edges of 
the river soon after birth, and keeping the easy * fresh ‘water about, its 
sides; afterwards, as they beeome stronger, they go more towards 
the mid-stream; and, when the water is swelled by a little rain, they 
move oradually down the river. On meeting the tide, they remain 
for two or three days in that part where the water becomes. a little 
brackish from the mixture of salt water, till their constitutions become 
inured to the change, when they go off to sea all at once, sinking down 
in the bed or channel in the middle.t From the end of March till the 
middle of May, he has seen them thus descending ; and in particularly 
dry seasons, when no floods occur, they sometimes could not get down, 
for want of water, until the month of June.§ 

_ To ascertain the precise course of their descent, hash in rivers and 
in their estuaries, Messrs. Shepherd and Sime were, many years ago, 
specially appointed, under legal authority, to exainine the river and 
estuary of the Tay, by going up the said estuary and river in the 
month of April, when the fry were descending; and a little above a 
place cailed Carpowe Bank, where the frith appears to begin, they 
met with the fry atthe sides ofthe river, where they disappeared in the 
deep water, and where, with a small net, they caught many of them 
in the very middle of the channel. Above this point, and all the way 
upward to Perth, the fry were visible to the eye along the sides of the 
river.|| ‘he reason why the fry thus descends by the margin in rivers, 
and by the mid-channel in estuaries, is apparently, says Dr. Fle- 
ming; because the margin of the river is the easy water, and, conse- 
quently, best suited to their young and weak state; but wien they 
reach the estuary or tideway, then the margin of the water being there 
most disturbed, the fry avoid it, and betake themselves to the deepest 
part of the channel disappearing alike from observation and capture, 
—and so go out to sea. Hence, they are never seen in the pools on 
the banks of the estuary, nor caught in any of the nets used there in 
taking the small fish.** The young fry, at this period of their growth, 
are called sometimes smolts, or samlets : they are of very different size 
and weight, according to their age, varymg from half an ounce to 
two or more ounces. As they are never seen or taken by salmon- 
fishers after they enter the sea, it is probable, says Dr. Fleming, 
that they go into deep water at adistance from shore. + 

After remaining some weeks im the sea, the samlet returns to the 
coasts and rivers, being then about a pound or a pound and a half in 
weight: in Scotland it is then termed a erilse. The grilses seldom, 
says Mr. Little, appear till nearly the middle of J une, and weigh then 

from two to two anda half, or three pounds, increasing in size half a 


* Report I.,p. 109. — + Report I., p. 62. t Report h,.p,.115. 
§ Report L., p.63. — ... || Report I., p. 93. — ** Report l., p. 111, 112. 
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pound a week. By the end of the ee season, they weigh from 
seven to nine pounds.* In the river Severn, they are said to return 
from the sea towards the end of June, or beginning of July, weighing 
then from two and a half to three pounds, rarely four pounds; but by 
the end of August, says Mr. Ellis, they grow so large as to weigh 
from four “to “eet pounds.f At this stage of growth they are 
called botchers; oe these, some of the larger ones go up the river to 
spawn : others are considered to return to yin sea, ed come up again 
the next spring of the year ;4 they then weigh from ten to fifteen pounds, 
when they take the name of gillings. 

With respect to the subsequent growth of the salmon, it is considered 
that, in the river Severn, the young salmon, which, in the spring of 
the year, weighs from ten to fifteen pounds, has increased, in the fol- 
lowing months of December and January, to eighteen and twenty- 
five pounds; and, in another year, would attain the weight of thirty- 
five or forty pounds, which is as large as they are now ever taken in 
that river. It is not doubted, however, that if they escape the nets 
of the fishers, they would grow to a still greater size; a salmon hav- 
ing, heretofore, been taken, which weighed fifty-two pounds when out 
of season; and which would, doubtless, have been of greater weight, 
had he been taken while in the condition of a clean fish. 

In. the river Lee, in Ireland, Mr.G. Shepherd “also states, that 
the grilses, or peels, as they are there called, which retreat to the 
sea, weighing from eight to ten pounds, make their re-appearance in 
the river during the following autumn, Weighing from twenty- -four to 
thirty, or even “thirly- -four pounds.§ 

Many of the witnesses state, that the skill and perseverance of the 
fishers are now so great, that, under the stimulus which ready markets 
and high prices afford, very few of the clean salmon, which once pass 
up our rivers, are again permitted to return to’ the sea; and, conse- 
quently, few salmon are now taken of more than one year’s growth. 
Tn all the fisheries north of the Tay, with which Mr. Hogarth is ac- 
quainted, the proportion of grilses to salmon has, for many years past, 
been gradually increasing, so that, though the total weight of fish 
taken may not have diminished, ‘the quantity of salmon has, and 
this deficiency has been compensated for only by the increased weight 
_ of grilses. ‘The cause of this decrease in the proportion of salmon, is 
owing, Mr. Hogarth states, to the too assiduous and close manner of 
fishing, by which both the number and size of salmon have diminished. 
“T am quite satisfied,” he adds, “that all our rivers are over-fished, 
even those as to hich the total weight of fish has increased.’’|| 

The great proportion of grilses to salmon, i in some of the Irish rivers, 
is remarked by Mr. Halliday ;** and Mr. Little states, that, though 
the total weight of fish in the river Foyle, in Ireland, has tacky in- 
creased : yet} it is mostly made up of grilse, it being seldom that any 
large salmon is taken init. In the Shannon, the fish are a great deal 


* Report I.,.p. 111,'112,. he Report I1., Appendix, p.13.° st Thid. 
§ Report II., p. 148. _ || Report II., p. 104, 109, +> #* Report [., p. 64. 
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larger ; few of them being under twenty, and many thirty-five or forty 
pounds, and upwards.* 

After the process of spawning is completed in the river, the parent 
fish, says Mr. Halliday, retire to the adjoining pools to. recruit. . In 
two or three weeks from that time, the male begins to seek his way 
down the river; the female remains longer about the spawning ground, 
sometimes until April er May. The fishes which have thus spawned 
are denominated felts. These kelts, or spent fish, come down. the 
river, says Dr. Fleming, during the spring months, from February 
to May, inclusive; so that two or three months may intervene between 
the deposition of the spawn and the descent of the parent fish; varying, 
probably, according to the degree of strength in the fish to undertake 
such migration, and the condition of the river in regard to the quantity 
of water. In their progress to the sea, when they reach the estuary, 
they pursue a course precisely similar to the fry,—not roaming about 
the banks like a clean fish, but keeping in the mid-channel. . They are, 
at this time, comparatively weak; and, in thus betaking themselves. to 
the deepest parts of the channel, they are better enabled to resist the 
deranging motion of the flood-tide, and to take advantage of the ebb 
sith m accelerating their migration to the sea. ci : 


Secr. III. pp the rupees of the Salmon betwixt the Rivers 
and the Sea. 


We have seen that the brood of the salmon, pti a short che pa 
in the sea, return to rivers greatly increased in size. Many practical. 
fishers,—those especially connected with the river fisheries,—contend 
that not only the young brood, but the older salmon, always make 
efforts to revisit their native rivers. But when we consider, says Dr. 
Fleming, the numerous foes which unceasingly persecute the salmon 
during its abode in the sea, which must necessarily mix the families 
or tribes belonging to different estuaries and rivers, it seems difficult 
to conceive how, after such intermixture, the breeds of different rivers 
could again separate and collect into their original groups.t The as- 
sertion made by several experienced witnesses, that they can discrimi- 
nate the salmon of different rivers by original peculiarities of form, may 
be met by that of others equally experienced ;—-Mr. Halliday, for ex- 
ample, who denies that any such distinction is practicable. “That sal- 
mon, however, do frequently differ considerably in point of form, from. 
one another, I have repeatedly witnessed,” says Dr. Fleming, “ by 
looking at the fish taken at the same place by the same net, and eol- 
lected together 3 ina boat; but these varixtions are not greater than in 
other species of animals, subject to variations in the place of their resi- 
dence; and in the quantities and qualities of their food. "9 

The migration of the salmon from the sea to the river, and back 
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again from the river to the sea, would seem, in certain rivers, to take 
place at short intervals, through every period of the years. 

But though the disposition in salmon to enter rivers, at short inter- 
vals, may be universally the same under similar circumstances; yet 
the fact that they are found in different rivers at different times, seems 
to point to some differences in the circumstances and conditions of 
those rivers which counteract. these natural dispositions. Thus, in.the 
rivers Ness and Thurso, in Seotland; in ‘the Severn, the Eden, and 
others, in England; and in the Shannon and Lee, in Ireland; the 
months of December, January, and particularly February, are::de- 
clared, by yarious witnesses, to be the best times im which salmon are 
taken in those rivers, both im regard to the quantity and quality of the 
fish; and some of these rivers begin to fall off after this period, and, 
towards April and May, yield few or no fish. Other rivers again, as 
the Tay and the Tweed, do not yield fish so soon as the former, but 
continue to afford them, in a marketable condition, till September; 
and others are said not to repay the expense of fishing them till March, 
or even April, and to yield the best fish in May and June. — This dif: 
ference of time, m.the appearance of the salmon. in» different rivers; 
cannot be ascribed to, any difference in geographical position, as far 
as regards these islands; for the Ness,. which is one of the earliest 
rivers in Britain, is situated in the highest latitude. It must, there- 
fore, be sought for in some local circumstances and. conditions; which; 
more or less, adapt particular rivers to the taste and habits of the 

As the fish seem to decline: entering rivers: when. much reduced in 
temperature, so, at other seasons, they seem equally: to. avoid them 
when the temperature is too high. During the summer season, the 
water, in many rivers, becomes so small, and gets so-hot, that. the 
salmon will not enter them, but linger upon the coasts and about the 
mouth of the river. “In one very dry and warm season, when stake» 
nets were in use in the estuary of the Tay, the salmon,’ says Mr. 
Halliday, “did not even approach the highest stake-net. durmg. the 
neap tides ; but, when the spring tides became high, the fish then came 
up to those nets and were taken: when, again, these latter tides fell 
off, the nets on the lower parts of the frith caught a great deal more 
fish, which did not then float up so high as the upper nets.” * . Many 
other witnesses give a similar testimony as to the refusal of salinon to 
enter rivers when much heated. The temperature of the sea is pros 
bably that best suited to the economy of these. animals; and: those 
rivers, therefore, which come nearest to that temperature, will pro-_ 
bably be preferred by them ; and, as the ordinary heat/of fishes is very 
near to that of the medium in which they live, a temperature. either 
much above or below that of the sea is, in all likelihood, unsuited to 
their) nahare.? 2 wceiia oft 1 aa | (pH vipe each 444 Bey se 
__ If, however, freshes and. floods occur in any  parti¢ular river. during 
the hot season, salmon then move up them, even many months before 
the spawning season. Some of these may remain in the upper parts 
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of rivers, if they find water sufficient to harbour and protect them, — 
until that season arrives’; but others, as we have seen, avail themselves 
of subsequent floods to revisit : the sone im which alone’ ne tay be said 
bs thrive. . 

“When it is supposed that atten is in’ season at different periods a 
thes year, in different rivers, the supposition is so far correct: it does 
not, however, depend upon the state in which the fish is at that period, 
but on the state the river is in. “Salmon are extremely nice, and only 
go into fresh water when it: 1 is’ exactly to their taste; and when the 
river isin a state to induce fish to enter: it, they are gotten of much 
finer quality than at a period when they. do’ not enter so readily.* 

In ‘the migrations of salmon from the sea to the river. in’ the 
winter and spring months, their course through the estuary s¢ems 
altogether different from. that which they pursue in autumn. In the 
latter period, impelled by the instinct of propagation, they pursue their 
route in the most direct’'way through the mid-channel, rushing up with 
the greatest eagerness where there is water sufficient to convey them, 
and braving all obstacles on their ascent: m the former, they roam 
over the banks of the: estuary and of the mouths of rivers, borne up 
with the flowing tide as far as it will. pk them, and often returning 
again to the sea with the ebb tide. It is, indeed,’ only when thus 
roaming over the banks, that salmon are taken in the estuaries, where 
stake-nets are employed; these nets’ being made to’ extend upon: the 


coasts between high and low watermark. That salmon move upwards _ 


and downwards with the tide, 1s testified by many witnesses who have 
seen and intercepted them in their downward course; and, by the fact, 
that stake-nets are commonly provided with ebb as well as with flood 
courts, on purpose to meet this disposition i in the salmon, and do ac- 
tually catch sometimes as many fish in their downward as in their up- 
ward course. But why, it may be asked, do salmon thus visit the | 
coasts of the sea and of the estuaries of rivers, linger upon them, and 
seem indifferent about | enter rivers, unless they are, in all re- 
spects, suited to their taste? To this, they are apparently impelled 
by the strength of the appetite, which, next to that of propagation, 
exerts. the ae (emia over ‘the movements of Bpitiiaie se 
hunger. - 

“ On the. banks of re ey ela, says Mr. Halliday, e ae a 
great deal of food; he has taken a great many salmon in the frith 
and estuaries, with worms passing through them ; such Worms as are 
to be seen on those banks.t 

During the fishing season of 1823, Mr. Moir received all the sal- 
mon caught in the stake-nets set between the rivers Don and Ythan; 
also the whole of the fish taken in the Bay of Nigg; those taken, | 
likewise, at the Bridge of Dee, and at nine other small fisheries in that 
river. As all these fish were cut up for the purpose of being preserved 
in a fresh state, he had an opportunity of examining the stomachs. In 
the stomachs of those taken in the upper river fisheries, he could never 
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detect any kind of ‘food; whereas, those taken in the sea were fre- 
quently gorged with food, which was principally sand-eels. 

That salmon do ‘obtain the chief part of their food durmg their re- 
sidence in salt water, seems certain, from the fact attested by various 
persons, that they are in greatest perfection when taken out of the sea, 
_ orvery shortly thereafter ; and that they fall off in condition 1 in proportion 
to their abode in rivers. “Salmion taken in the sea,’ says Mr. Halli- 
day, “are by far the richest and best; they are both weightier and 
fatter, and in firmer condition. If detained in fresh water, at any sea- 
son, they become unsound; and if this happen during the warm weather 
of summer, they are soon caliderdil unfit for food.” * 

From the facis thus stated respecting the migration of the salmon, 
at different periods. of its life, it would seem that it can begin to live 
only in fresh water, and that, in the earliest period of its existence, | 
salt water is fatal to it; that, at a period somewhat later, it descends 
rivers on its way to the sea, where it increases rapidly in size; and, in 
two or three months, returns again to the river. 

With respect to the causes which influence these alternate migrations 
of salmon, it would appear that they move towards the sea chiefly in 
search of the food found on its coasts, and on those of estuaries ; whilst 
the chief impulse that urges their movements up rivers, 1s the propaga- 
tion of their kind, where “alone the spawning process can be duly ex- 
ercised. As to the cause of their seeking fresh water, when not urged 
by that impulse, we can offer no other reason than that of a sort of 
instinct, which incites them to remove occasionally into. fresh water, 
m which alone they were at first able to exist ; whilst the es ib for 
food calls them again back to the sea. 

Perhaps, if the water of rivers were always in sufficlenh quantity, 
and perfectly suited to the taste and economy of salmon, they would be 
moving backwards and forwards from the sea to the river, and from 
the river to the sea, at intervals more or less great; and, therefore, 
the different periods in which they appear in different rivers, are owing 
to the different circumstances and conditions in which those rivers may 
be, rather than to any natural differences in the economy or habits. of 
the fish. How far they move into the deep sea is not known, but. that 
they roam over the coasts, at great distances from the mouths of rivers, 
is certain from the fact of their bemg captured in suoh situations. 
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HORSE-SHOEING. 


[Continued from page 230. } 


Fig. 4.. 


Fre. 4 exhibits the shoe that was proposed and adopted by Pro- 
fessor St. Bel, at the first establishment of the Veterinary College: 
He appears, on coming to England, to have been struck with the 
number of lame horses amongst us, and attributed it to the shape of the 
shoe. He determined on effecting an alteration; and, perceiving that 
the natural foot was concave, was led to apprehend that the bad effects 
of our system resulted from the flat bearing surface of the shoe on the 
ground. Accordingly, he produced that above represented : it is flat 
next the foot, and deeply concaved ‘below ; fullered completely to the 
heels for ornament and lightness, and the holes stamped jive in the 
English manner. “Its breadth should be considerably less than that 
of the common shoe, as it is totally UNNECESSATY to cover any part of 
the sole; and “its breadth at the heels should be one half that of the 
toe; and its thickness should decrease gradually from the toe, so as to 
be reduced to one-half at the extremity of the heels.”* From this de- 
scription, it is easy to gather the causes of its failure in general prac- 
tice. St. Bel insisted particularly on a light shoe, and totally over- 
looked the necessity of extensive bearing on the ground; which is the 
more important to be attended to, as in the ordinary ruinous course of 
shoeing, the feet of most horses become smaller every year, instead of 
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mereasing, as they ought to do; and, in general, are never so large as 
at four years old. Let it also be remembered, that the unshod natural 
foot, besides being proportioned in size to the body, takes considerable 
bearing also, at times, on the outer edges of the sole and bars, and ocea- 
sionally on the frog; by this means relieving itself very much. If, 
then, a narrow, trim, concave shoe be applied to the foot, especially those 
small, contracted feet we too often meet with, the animal will usually 
be found to step with less freedom»than ifthe weight were distributed 
over more points of bearing; for the whole must necessarily repose on 
the outside rim, and produce the same effect as a man experiences in 
walking upon skates or high-heeled shoes; he goes, as the jockeys 
say, “like a cat on nut-shells.” This rim, at the toe, is soon worn 
away, and then the shoe presents ‘a bearing something like a ring cut 
horizontally,—the worst figure that can be imagined for a horse to go 
upon. So plausible, however, were St. Bel’s arguments, that he had 
no difficulty in convineing the subscribers of the College, and from them 
the concave shoe received a fair trial: it was not found to possess the 
supposed advantages over the common one; and, for the reasons we 
have stated, it must, of course, be more oppressive. These causes of 
its failure, we believe, were not explained at the time; but being 
generally condemned im practice, it was laid aside at the death of 
St. Bel. 


Ei ws 5 ij is a copy of the thin-heeled i of Latosse, a well- known, 
French writer, who proposed it so far back as 1754; conceiving that 
the great evil in ordmary shoemg was the want of frog pressure, and 
that. the frog was designed to prevent the horse from slipping, &c.. 
His words are these :—“ Apply a crescent or half-moon shoe, made thin 
at the heels; rather longer for those horses which have the wall weak, 
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but in good feet it need not reach beyond the middle of the foot.” A 
similar shoe is mentioned by Blundevill, De Grey, and other old writers, 
and called the Lunette, but Lafosse is the first who used it to bring 
pressure on the frog. This thin-heeled shoe was quickly tried, con- 
demned, and forgotten, in France; and it is only revived here, in order 
to show the origin of the unfortunate doctrine of frog pressure, which 
has been fostered for thirty-five years under the auspices of our College. 
For, soon after Mr. Coleman’s accession to the Chair, he espoused, 
most warmly, this abandoned French doctrine, in his work on the Foot 
and Shoeing, hereafter to be noticed ; and it forms part of the history of 
Lafosse’s ahd, that it was again tried on English ground, under the 
Professor’s eye, and universally condemned by the best Veterinary 
writers in this country. But the mistaken principle on which it was 
applied—of frog pressure—is still persisted in. This shall receive our 
earliest attention and unreserved criticism, and “Mr. Coleman’s Pa- 
tent Horse Shoes” will form a distinct chapter. : BALD, Og 


M. VATEL ON THE PULSE OF ANIMALS. 


On the Pulse 4 yee Animals. 


M. Vatet, in his valuable work on Veterinary Pathilogy? gives 
“the following Table of the standard pulse of the different animals :— 

“‘In a state of health, the pulse of domestic animals offers very ae 
variations with respect to the frequency of the beats. 

“That of the Pgh) Horse makes 
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ON BLISTERING HORSES. 
_ BY MR. B. CLARK. 
(In Rees’s Cyclopedia. ) 


BLISTERING is aremedy much in use in the Veterinary art, for pro- 
moting the removal of a great variety of disorders; more especially, 
however, in reducing morbid enlargements of bone, or morbid thick- 
‘enings of any of the softer parts, where its utility is principally obvious. 
~The vesication of the skin of the horse is attended with some re- 
‘markable circumstances in which it differs from the human, especially 
in the greater irritability of the skin; for the cuticle of the horse is 
raised by a blister of less strength than is required in raising the human 
cuticle; whence, perhaps, it may be inferred, that its sensation also 
is more acute. It is probable that the skins of animals covered with 
hair are, in general, more irritable than naked-skinned animals; the 
oil of turpentine producing a most painful irritation both in the horse 
and the dog, when applied to the skin, but not so in man. 

Irritants, however, of the skin, without any blistering or vesication, 
may be had recourse to with very great advantage in the Veterinary 
art; as they can, without injury to the parts, be very frequently re- 
newed, and with the happiest effects. 

The mildest applications of this deeapuct are the animal and 
vegetable oils; as hog’s-lard, and the oil expressed from linseed or 
olives: where more irritation is thought requisite, the addition of the 
essential oil of origanum, or the oil of turpentine, will readily afford it. 
Lard alone, rubbed on the skin of the horse, we have often observed 
to produce a sensible irritation and increased warmth in the part,—so 
susceptible is this part in these animals,—and may serve as a basis . 
from which we may proceed to the higher degrees of stimulus; firing 
the skin with the actual cautery, im lines more or less close, being the 
highest degree of irritation to which we can or ought to proceed. 

That irritation which is produced by the cantharides, is, of all others, 
we believe, the most useful in its effects. It should be applied mixed 
with lard, or olive oil ; to which it is usual to add the dried j Juice of the 
euphorbium. As, however, it is ever desirable to avoid unnecessary 
complication in the remedies we prescribe, by which their effects are 
rendered more certain, and the inductions. more easy and clear; so we 
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proposed to try this medicine by itself, to ascertain its precise effects ; 
and being mixed with olive oil, it was applied to the skin of the leg of 
the horse: no distinct. vesication of the part followed, but it produced 
a considerable heat, and formed a brown scab, with very little dis- 
charge of serum; but, on the contrary » was particularly dry and irri- 
tating to the horse. We have since omitted it in the blister, and, we 
believe, without the smallest detriment to its operation; for the can- 
tharides, when they act properly, and are not applied too strong, pro- 
duce a plentiful vesication, and a copious discharge of Heer parents, 
almost of the consistence of honey. | 

We have found also the pyroligneous acid, or the acid obtained sd by 
the distillation of wood in close vessels, and properly concentrated, @ 
cutaneous irritant of very useful qualities. After the skin has been 
simply wetted with it, it slightly inflames it; and the cuticle, after two 
or three days, eonies away dry, bringing with it any foulness of the 
skin, for the removal of which it is most particularly serviceable. © 

We have known some, from motives of economy, omit the eantha- 
rides in their blister, and use, instead of it, sulphuric acid. It in ge- 
neral, as far as we have seen, forms a dry, black seab,, and is bY: no 
means so useful in its effects as the former. “a 

It is a common habit with farriers. practising medicine, to mix bie 
rosive sublimate with their blister; and, where it may be desirable to 
destroy the skin, this should be used, but not otherwise; for it is no 
vesicatory, but a most violent caustic, soon destroying any living 
matter with whieh it comes m contact ;, and we have seen, from the 
ignorant use of it, the most deplorable effects, by its bringing off 
. extensive sloughings of the skin, and even penetrating to the parts 
beneath, and so injuring them, as ever alter to render ‘the: horse 
unserviceable. Lou \ : 

There is an effect ooiieeed byt the eantharides on the skin of the 
horse, which, as far as we know, has not met with much attention; 
though it is very remarkable, and not analogous to its effects on the 
human skin: it is that prodigious thickening of the integuments, after 
the operation of the blister, which sometimes does not subside for many 
weeks, being a great desightment: a. blister, therefore, if one eould 
be devised, not producing these effects, would be a desirable thing in 
the Veterinary Pharmacopeeia. This effect we should, however, re- 
mark, is not constant. 
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- PROFESSOR COLEMAN AND THE QUAGGA. 
: DR. ENDALL AND PHILLIS. 


_ Proressor CoLEMAN, in a late Lecture, related an extraordinary 
story of a chestnut mare that was bred from with a male quagga; and 
that afterwards the same mare was again bred from by a_ black 
Arabian horse, but that the offspring still exhibited a very strong and 
striking resemblance to the quagga, in form, colour, mane, tail, &c. 
But this wonderful occurrence falls very far short of the following 
marvellous. circumstance—The late Dr.Eindall, a learned physician. 
and a great connoisseur in pointing and setting dogs, in a convers- 
ation once on the subject of puppies, related the following singular 
tale of a bitch he had, of the setting kind :— 
_As he was travelling into Hampshire, going through a small village, 
the mastiffs and cur dogs ran out barking, as is usual when gentle- 
men ride by such places: among them he observed a little ugly ped- 
lar’s cur particularly eager, and fond of. ingratiating himself with the 
bitch: The doctor stopped to water upon the spot, and whilst his 
horse drank, could not help remarking how amorous the cur continued, 
and how fond and courteous the bitch seemed to her admirer; but 
provoked, in the end, to see a creature of Phillis’s rank and breeding 
so obsequious to such mean addresses, drew one of his pistols and shot 
the dog dead on the spot; then alighted, and taking the bitch into his 
arms, carried her before him several miles. The Doctor related 
farther, that madam, from that day, would eat little or nothing, having 
in a manner lost her appetite ; she had no inclination to go abroad 
with her master, or come when he called, but seemed to repine like a 
creature in love, and express sensible concern for the loss of her 
gallant. i 
i Partridge season came on, but she had no nose; the Doctor did not 
take the bird before her. However, in process of time Phillis waxed 
proud. The Doctor was heartily glad of it, and physically appre- 
hended it would be a means of weaning her from all thoughts of her 
deceased admirer: accordingly he had her confined in due time, and 
warded by an admirable setter of high blood, which the Doctor 
galloped his grey stallion forty miles an end to fetch for the purpose. 
And that no accident might happen from the carelessness of servants, 
the charge was committed to a trusty old woman housekeeper; and, as 
absence from patients would permit, the Doctor assiduously attended 
the affair himself. But, lo! when the day of whelping came, Phillis 
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did not produce one puppy but what was in all respects the very 
picture and colour of the poor cur which was shot so pay months 
before the bitch was at heat. ) 

This affair equally surprised and enraged the Doctor. For some. 
time he differed, almost to parting, with his old faithful housekeeper, 
—hbeing unjustly jealous of her care: such behaviour before she never 
knew from him ;—but alas! what remedy,? . He kept the bitch. many, 
years;, yet, to his infinite concern, she never brought. a litter but ex- 
actly similar to the pedlar’s cur. | He disposed of her to a. friend of his 
in the neighbouring county, but to no purpose; the vixen still brought 
such puppies;—whence the Doctor tenaciously maintained, that bitch. 
and dog may fall passionately in love with each other. The mare, 
perhaps, did the like with the quagga.. : 


SEA SERPENTS AND COLOSSAL MEDUSA. — ‘ine 


Tun following extraordinary account has lately. appeared in con- 
frmation of the countless shoals of sea “serpents which are to be seen 
off the coast of Bombay :— a 

Poa © “niyself, have seen them for hours, accompanying the ship I was 
on board, in 1809, when going to Bombay; and every person I have 
spoken ashok the point here, has appeared surprized that any doubt 
could exist about it. Those which I saw might be about 40 feet long, 
from estimation ; they were beautifully coloured, and moved as rapidly 
as the ship, going seven or eight miles'an hour: smaller ones were still 
more common. On the coast of this island an immense medusa was. 
thrown on shore, im a violent gale of wind, in sig; it was within . 
seven miles of my Belomber estate. It must have weighed many tons. 
IT went to seeit when the gale had subsided, which was not for three days 
after its being east on the sand; but it had already become offensive,. 
and I could not distinguish any shape. The sea had thrown. it high, 
above the reach of the tide, and I instructed the fishermen who lived: ‘ 
in the immediate neighbourhood, to watch its decay, that if any osseous. 
or cartilaginous part remained, it might be preserved : it rotted, how- 
ever, entirely, and left no remains. It could not be less than nine. 
months before it disappeared; and the travellers were obliged to change: 
the direction of the road for nearly a quarter of a mile, to avoid the. 
offensive and sickening stench which proceeded from it. ”__ Extract of 
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oN THE 
COMPARATIVE INFLUENCE OF THE. MALE AND 
a FEMALE IN BREEDING. | 


BY M. GODINE, JUN.* 


From the commencement. of my sped in Wissen Rural E.ico- 
nomy,t I have observed that, the most interesting. problem to be. 
resolved, in order to the preservation, improvement, Hei, of the various 
species of domestic animals, was to determine, as far as possible, by 
experiments and facts, the part or portion of influence that the male 
and female separately contributes in reproduction. 

Having profited by all favourable opportunities to make observations 
and follow up my experiments during the time 1 occupied the Hygien 
chair at Alfort,—since which time I have not lost sight of the subject, 
which I consider as the proper basis of all plans for improvement,—I 
believe it useful to draw the attention of Agriculturalists. and Veteri- 
narians to an attentive observation of my researches. My object is. to 
submit my deductions to sound criticism—a crucible which tries and 
examines all doctrines. I shall first give the observations and experi- 
ments I have made upon this subject, and endeavour to. deduce from, 
them the conclusions which appear to result therefrom. All the 
authors who have written on the management. of. horses in Arabia, 
appear to agree upon a point which is completely at. variance with our, 
European ideas respecting the influence of the male. I allude to the 
preference which the Arabs give to the mare, and the almost exclusive 

share which they attribute to her in maintaining and preserving their 
breeds. They are so deeply imbued with this idea,, that nothing can 
induce them to sell a mare of the pure blood of Mahomet. If we may, 
credit all these writers, the Arabs attach but little importance to the 
preservation of stallions of the same blood: they assure us even. that 
they sell them without hesitation, whilst nothing can induce them to 
part witha valuable mare. This opinion, directly opposed to. that 
observed in Europe, of the very marked. influence of the male, and his 
superior importance in breeding ;—is it a prejudice or superstition. of 
the Arabs, or a‘fact incontestably proved ? Now we should. have no. 
certain opinion to. give on this point, if M. Damoiseau, Veterinary 
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Inspector of the Horse-market of Paris, had not furnished us with 
documents which appear to decide the question. This Veterinarian 
has lived several years among the Arab tribes of the Desert, and 
observed all the customs of this wandering people; and, besides. that 
the facts which he states are in accordance with the best authorities 
in Europe, his remarks leave no doubt as to the motives of this belief 
of the Arabs. The Mussulmen, like all superstitious people, venerate 
everything which has had any connexion with their great men. We 
know that, from time immemorial, the Arabs of the Desert have been 
mounted upon mares, which they regard as the most on of 
their property. e 

Mahomet, wishing ‘to make known at Wenge: his native country, 
the great victory near Demas,—a victory which secured to him the 
sovereign power,—chose a hundred of the best mounted horsemen of his 
army to carry this interesting news; and ordered them to cross the 
Great Desert which separated these cities without stop or halt. Five 
only of these horsemen, mounted on their mares, arrived at. Mecea ; 
the others remained on the road, their horses having perished with 
fatigue. 

_'To immortalize this victory, and all those who had taken part in it, 
Mahomet wished to ennoble, in some manner, the five surviving mares : 
accordingly, he made them a privileged and separate race, bearing 
the name of Koélana, or the pure blood of Mahomet: they were kept 
with particular care by the nobles of the country, who stained them 
round the eyes with Aoé/, from whence their name of Koéhlaan, which 
the Arabs pronounce Kobailan, and which travellers have changed to | 
Kochlani. weve 

We comprehend now the reason why mares are preferred before 
stallions in Arabia and Turkey; their superiority is at this day, 
in the eyes of all good Mussulmen, a religious dogma, which admits 
neither of discussion nor doubt as to its reality or inconsistency. It 
follows, however, from this origin of the Arab horses of the first race, 
that they necessarily sprung from individuals of vigour and extraordinary | 
strength ; and who, by that alone, deserved to form a stock of great 
distinction. The brilliant qualities of the horses of the Desert fully 
justify , at this day, that high reputation: however, the Arab mares 
which have been transported to Europe at different periods, particularly : 
with the army of Egypt, have not given us, especially in France, any 
proof of their superiority over the male horses of the same race, either _ 
for service or for breeding ; : notwithstanding the care they have received, 
they have not shown the same energy or the same capability of labour. 
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Covered, in Raut. by. very distinguished stallions of the same blood, 
they have given produce inferior to the mongrel race bred from French 
mares and Arabian stallions. ‘The English, more experienced in this 
matter, have made the same remark upon the produce of the pure and 
mixed breed of Arabian horses; they prefer, with reason, colts bred 
from their own mares and Arabian horses. They have even a sort of 
predilection for the mixed breed, especially on account of their increased 
height ; which point is not acquired to the detriment of their vigour or 
speed. Is this degeneracy of the Arab mare transported to Europe, 
an effect of the change of climate, less sensible in the male than the 
female? We wish to form no conjecture on this subject, we seek 
only for facts; and we are not prepared to offer a reason for this 
observation deserving the attention of judges and physiologists. | 
According to the tradition of the Arabs of the Desert, the Nedjud 
was the derceau of their horses; also those of the pure race bore the 
name of Nedgdi. It is from .this source that the Koéhlaan horses 
— descended, divided into five families, sprung from the five mares who 
bore the news of the great victory of Mahomet. The distinctive 
names of these five breeds are—Séhlauré or Selavois, Maniquyé, 
Zelphiza, Tréffyé, Tonayséy, the names of the favourite mares: of 
the Prophet; he made them anoint their eyelids with Aoél, as a dis 
tinctive mark of the individuals of illustrious families of those coun-— 
tries, . and which is only applied to descendants of reigning princes. 
This tatooing is common in Asia and Africa, and belongs only to the 
chiefs of tribes. The Arab superstition adds, that Mahomet, wishing 
to enoble the five mares, placed his finger upon several parts of them 
bodies, saying to his people—“ Behold the horses which the Prophet of 
the true God sends you to combat the Infidels.” These marks are 
transmitted to their descendants, say the good Arabs, who thus ex- 
plain the intermuscular cavities which are observable in all well-bred 
horses, and which horsemen have called coup- -de-lance. This .ex- 
planation deserves to figure in the Arabian Tales, since it is very 
certain, that before Mahomet, the Arab horses bore these marks (de 
coup-de-lance ). 
According to this tradition, it is smce this warlike Prophet that the — 
races and families of Arab horses have been preserved and perpetuated 
by the dams; it is thus that a colt bred of a Koéhlaan dam and a sire 
of the Nedgdi race, is called Koéhlaan, the genealogy of the Arab- 
horse an, transmitted only by the maternal side; as they call a i 
Nedgdi colt, that which i 1s sprung from é a dam of that. race and. a sire 
of another noble breed. , 
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The Bedouins, or wandering sidoale of Le very snioh spr nad 
over Africa and Asia, are exceedingly scrupulous about the choice of 
a stallion: among them it is a erime to cover an Arab mare with a 
stallion less noble than herself; also they only admit to cover, such 
horses whose descent is well known. When they couple them, they 
draw up a certificate as rigorous as that which proves in Kurope: the 
birth of a prince: this document contains the true pedigree of. the 
mare and the stallion. If she is found in foal without the male and 
female being verified, or if she has been accidently covered, in the fear 
alone that this mare may have been undermatehed, her colt is regarded 
as a bastard, and consequently ranks in the common class of horses 
without pedigree,—which they call Gdzch, pronounced Guedich,— 
however. beautiful he may be; and such a colt is sold at a low price’: 
thus there may be found among these discarded animals, horses of great 
value, and which can dispute for beauty and speed with the Arab of 
noble blood. In all these cases of chance produce, they cannot. be 
bred of inferior sires; since the Arab quits his mare but little, and it is 
always by stallions of blood, which belong to the Arabs of the same 
tribe, that these clandestine intercourses take place, for the Bedouins 
have seldom horses but of noble race. I form these conclusions 
from the above facts, that it is not then true, as authors assure us, that the 
Arabs attach no importance to the choice of a stallion; and that, 
although their breeds of horses deduce : their pedigree daly from the 
maternal side, they do not the less admit the necessity, in order to 
preserve their original purity, to cross the mares with stallions of noble 
and well-known blood ; that it is to this serupulous care that they owe, 
from time immemorial, the preservation of these precious breeds; that 
it is from attachment to the precepts of the Koran that they are called 
by. the name of the dam, angi not from the opinion that has been falsely 
adopted by writers, of their denying the influence of the male, whose 
important share 1 in his productions cannot be doubted in any part of 
the globe. : 

The horses of the Filodiha are always in their primitive state of 
purity ; never have they been crossed with other races: they keep among 
them the most perfect horse, and prefer using their own stallion, 
although old and blemished, to employing a strange one, however 
perfect he may appear to them. Among the Oriental nations who 
lead a wandering life, we are acquainted with two other breeds, which 
are descended directly from the Arabian horse. The first, which is 
the most pure, is found among the Kurdes, who inhabit the borders 
of the Euphrates, in Mesopotamia, and who wander in the mountains 
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of Kurdistan: their horses being descended from the Arabian race 
Koéhlaan, they are preserved in their state of purity, but the climate, 
the food, and other causes, have changed their primitive form; they 
are higher, and although as hardy as the horses of the deserts of 
Arabia, the Kurdes are more furnished, which they owe to the ex- 
cellence of their pastures in those regions: the Pachas and Turks of 
distinction. prefer the Kurdes’ nerere to those of the ‘asia as bias 
fitter for war. 

The people of Kurdistan always admit the superiority of the pure 
Arabian stallion, and choose him in preference to leap their mares: they 
keep with particular care the descent and pedigree of their races, and 
have a custom of slitting the left ears of horses foaled on a. biti’ (hi 
Say sacred to prayer and the Prophet. 

‘Twelve leagues from Killis there is a tribe, among which all the 
horses ‘are mutilated by cutting off the tail, but not by castration : 
the reason given for this custom by the people of the tribe is, that they 
have adopted it to prevent the officers: of the Pachas, who command 
in those countries, from robbing them of their horses. | 

The second breed, or Turcoman horses, spring from the Hoéhlaan: 
they take their name from a wandering people so called, who inhabit 
the fertile plains of Syria, in the neighbourhood of the city of Antioch, 
upon ‘the borders of the Orontes. These horses are stronger, and more 
ordinary than the Kurdes ; their form is more muscular and fleshy : they 
are found, however, to be very good, especially on the side of Jaffa, 
although the Bedouins call them Gdich, or Guedich, that is, bastards, 
They have the head large, the shoulders heavy, the tail thick and 
bushy, the coat coarser, and not so soft. The Turcomans, as well as 
the Bedouins, live by plunder; they surprise and rob the caravans, 
consequently that their horses should possess courage, swiftness, and 
hardihood: however, they are less temperiite than the Arabian horses. 
The Turcomans are careless in their choice of stallions. 


[ To be continued.] 
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ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
A Black Cart Gelding-—Six years old, 


Belonging to Mibeses Hanbury and Co., was admitted into. “ihe 
Veterinary College stables on the 25th of J anuary last, with the penis 
(or yard) hanging down, from the sheath, considerably swelled and 
excoriated ; apparently occasioned by a stricture of the prepuce, or 
sheath, preventing the return of the penis in its usual way. 

The ‘horse remained at the College till the 6th of March; “during 
which period the following various treatment was pursued :— — 

Leeches, goulard water, bread-and-water poultices, warm water, 
fomentations were applied to the part, scarifications also resorted to, 
and the penis suspended by bandages; purging, diuretics, and rowels 
were not forgotten, and the horse was then taken away relieved. 

Onthe 18th of March, this horse was again admitted with the penis 
swelled, which was supposed to have been occasioned by some stimu-_ 
lating application having been applied to the part. 

Fomentations of warm water were directed to be freiiteiti gy used, : 
the penis kept up by a bandage, and the horse purged. Nant 

24th. Punctures or scarifications were made in the part, which was 
again ordered to be suspended, and the purge repeated. | 

28th. The penis and prepuce continued in much the same swelled 
state ; bread-and-water poultice was directed to be applied. | 

_ April 3d. Eight pints of blood were ordered to be drawn from the 
femoral vein, the poultice continued, and the horse again purged. The 
swelling of the parts was a little reduced by these remedies. 

Sth. The sheath was more swelled, and the stricture of the prepuce 
was divided (as the horse oo not void his urine) by Mr. Mia: and 
the horse relieved. | 

9th. Cold water was ordered to be applied to the part, and the horse 
to have a diuretic ball. 

12th. The cold water was continued, and the horse purged : fing. 
ture of myrrh. directed to be applied to-the prepuce twice a day, and 
the penis supported, as before, with a bandage. | 

The prepuce continued very much thickened and enlarged, and the 
penis partly drawn, but was occasionally retracted, showing that the 


parts were not completely paralyzed. | 
Purging, and the application of a wash of sulphate of zine and alum. 


lotion, till the — 
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17th. When, tincture of myrrh was directed, and the: horse to be 
again purged. The same treatment, with tincture: of myrch, and the 
penis still suspended, was pursued till the 

25th. The horse was again purged. 7 

29th. Half an ounce of white hellebore root fi veratrt radix ), in 
powder, mixed with a pint of water, was ordered to be given to the 
horse; and on the 

30th. Six drachms of the same drug in a quart of water was given. 

May Ist. One ounce of white hellebore powder, in three pints of 
water, was given: this dose produced great suffering to the horse, but 
ultimately its effect passed off. 

_ 8d. The penis was amputated by Mr. Sewell. 

Alas ! luckless pego, cut offin thy prime !—not “at one fell 
swoop,” “but by slow and cautious cuts.” A cut—a burn; a cut—a 
burn; again—a cut and burn; a cut and then a burn. | i 

Considerable hemorrhage followed this pecudzar operation ; and cold 
water was directed to be constantly supplied, to extingwish the effect 
of the hot cron. 

5th. The horse”voided his urine with great difficulty, and in ney 
quantities ; appeared very much depressed im strength from loss: of 
blood, which continued to be discharged at intervals. Fifteen grains 
of Croton powder were given, and a clyster of warm water. 

Professor Coleman, during his perambulations, two days after 
the operation, inquired if the horse could draw his asa f— 

( Query. J—Who is the consulting Veterinarian ? a 
A wag observed—“ The need member was ‘drawn into a bottle, 
and deposited in the Museum.” 

6th. The sheath was still considerably swelled, and suppuration had 
taken place. It was directed to “be fomented frequently with warm 
water. , | W 
7th. The fomentation was directed to be continued, and. the amb to 
be purged. a : 

9th. A seton was made inilley the. bela als the. fomentations 
ordered as hefore.. ee | 

~ 10th. The sheath was increased, vii the irritation:of the til <i ; 
there was considerable tumefaction under the-belly.... Purged, and the: 
fomentation continued. Turpentine ointment:to be applied to: the 
seton. ; 
13th. Considerable swelling from the seton, sien ae sheath much i m 
the same state. Ons ey 

17th. Same treatment was: pursued. up to. this time, ‘ten ‘the | 
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fomentation was discontinued, and half an ounce of white hellebore 
powder directed to be given in water. 

The horse was taken away.on the 23d, with the seton remaining, and 
the enlargement and thickening of the sheath, though somewhat 
reduced in size from the swelling, far from being cured: the part 
originally diseased still remaining. 


“ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


On Wednesday last, the 28th of May, the annual meeting of Go- 
vernors and Subscribers to the Veterinary College took place at the 
Thatched House Tavern, St. James’s. Street, when about twenty only 
attended. The business was, to use a common phrase, “ready cut 
and dried’’ by previous private meetings; and, of course, was so ma- 
 naged as bestto suit the purpose of the Professor, Secretary- Treasurer, 
and Co. | 

We understand that Messrs Cherry and Goodwin offered some 
‘spirited remarks and remonstrances on behalf of, and with a view of | 
benefiting the Veterinary Profession ; but, as we anticipated, with little 
effect. The time will come, however, when the labours and -per- 
severance of these veterans in so good a cause will not be ariel 
thrown away. 3 


MONKEYANA. 


SoME eminent writers have entertained an hypothesis, that mankind 
arose from one family of monkeys, on the banks of the Mediterranean, 
who accidentally had learned to use the adductor pollicis, or that 

‘strong muscle which constitutes the ball of the thumb, and draws the 

point of it to meet the points of the fingers, which common monkeys 
do not; and that this muscle gradually increased in size, strength, and 
activity, in successive generations; and that, by this improvement in 
the sense of touch, monkeys acquired clear ideas, and gradually be- 
came men. 
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REMARKS ON THE ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE, 


Addressed to His Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, as 
President. ae 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence has recently conde- 
scended, it appears, to accept an office that associates him in some 
depree with our profession,—President of the Veterinary College. 

It is so common for individuals in exalted stations to lend the sanction 
of their names to Institutions having the semblance of public benefit, 
that this circumstance, notwithstanding the singular mode of its annun- 
ciation to the subscribers of this misconducted and abused establish- 
ment, might well have passed without comment; but for the extraor- 
dinary and astonishing observation made on that occasion by one of 
the Governors, “that His Royal Highness was desirous to express 
his high approbation of the manner in which the affairs of this 
Institution are conducted!!! This praise was unnecessary, and, 
perhaps, superadded; but if such a feeling were really expressed by 
His Royal Highness, it is clear that he has never seen the Rules and 
Regulations of this College, that he is unacquainted with the present 
state of the Veterinary profession, and has been led into a belief, 
by interested men, that it is the great source and support of true 
science ; whereas it is now the sole means of suppressing it. This as- 
sertion may appear to be easily made and difficult of proof, but we who 
are honestly labourmg to impress the public with a true sense of the 
magnitude of their losses, through the system of education and treat- 
-ment pursued at this College, will take leave to lay before His Royal 
| Highness a short statement of facts, by means of which he will be 
enabled. to judge of the benefits it confers upon the nation, and see what _ 
it now does, and what it ought to, perform. It must first be premised, 
that. within the: last half century the Veterinary — art, throughout 
‘Europe, has risen from the hands of ignorant and illiterate men, and : 
taken its proper stand as a liberal and honourable profession. 
© Previous to this period, two Royal Colleges were established in 
Pres, supported by the government, ona grand scale—Professors 

Uv 
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appointed to each separate branch of the art, superintendents appointed 
—students obliged to study at least three years, and finally undergo a 
strict examination before a well-qualified committee of Veterinarians, 
with whom France comparatively abounds, and where also the pro- 
fession is entirely free from dependence on Doctorial aid, and is 
respected accordingly as a distinct and separate science. Mark the 
contrast. We, in England, were late in adopting public measures 
on this subject: there were good practitioners before this Institution 
was thought of; and we have no hesitation in saying, that it would 
have been better. left to. the “march of: intellect” and exertions of 
private individuals, than to be fettered, as it has been, by private opi- 
nions promulgated under public authority. Our College (as it is called) 
was established by a society of noblemen and gentlemen, in 1792; but 
becoming embarrassed in its affairs, on the death of its first Professor, 
St, Bel, the original laws were neglected, and it fell into the hands of 
a medical gentleman, at that time ignorant of Veterinary affairs, under ~ 
whose conduct it. has since continued, and whose theories, adopted. in 
haste and inexperience to meet the exigencies of his elevation, have 
since been taught and disseminated, instead. of practical doctrines. 
_ Some years after, government attention was directed to the subject; 
and as no other school existed, it became a public concern, in conse- 
quence of grants of money from Parliament. in consideration of sup- 
posed benefit accruing to the army service by the introduction of Ve- 
terinarians. It is chiefly supported by about 1200 subscribers who 
send their horses there, ‘partly because it is called the College, partly 
because the patients are treated and obtain medicines at a much 
cheaper rate than can be afforded by any private practitioner. . 

Under the pompous title of a College, it is simply a livery- -stables or 
Infirmary for Sick Horses, under the direction of a single Professor and 
his Assistant, who are virtually masters of the Institution: the former 
holds also a plurality of offices in the army. Thus he has the sole patron- 
age of the Veterinary department of the cavalry; and the latter is both 
Treasurer and Secretary to the Institution. 

About sixty pupils, from all parts of the kingdom, come 
annually and pay twenty guineas each to. the Professor. There is 
not here, asin France, instruction on each branch of the art; they 
are left to teach themselves in anatomy, pharmacy, and in the per- 
formance of operations; they come and: go when they please; and, 
finally, instead of a proper practical examination, they appear before 
a Board composed—not of Veterinarians—but of medical gentlemen, 
who gravely question, pass, and pronounce upon the competency of 
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students to practice an art of which they themselves are ignorant. No 
stated period of attendance is required; and it has been no uncommon 
sight for a raw shopkeeper to obtain, in a few months, the diploma of 
these gentlemen, authorising him to enter on a profession (the medical 
and surgical treatment of dumb animals) demanding, beyond a doubt, 
more judgment than any other. . 
. It is to the insufficiency of this College, when compared with the 
importance of its objects to the state and the nation at large, to which 
we would more particularly direct His Royal Highness’s attention. 
We call upon His Royal Highness to declare whether a fresh mid- 
shipman can ever be fit to command a vessel after only four months 
probation: there are lubbers in stables as well as lubbers atsea; and 
it eannot, surely, be less difficult to learn the anatomy, pathology, and 
medical treatment, of a living animal, than the tactics of seamanship. 
_ Yet this time has often sufficed, and the consequences of such admis- 
sions are to be seen in the degradation and debasement of the profes- 
sion. As a matter, certainly, of minor importance, the shabby build- 
ing that is dignified with this high title and pretension, is a disgrace 
to the country from having the character of a National Institution, and 
to the profession from containing only a miserable museum and utterly 
contemptible library. Since His Royal Highness has evinced such a 
laudable activity in visiting the Navy-yards, it would be by no means 
out of character to look in upon those cavalry gentlemen who have been 
so anxious to make our Royal Sailor President of their company, 
visit them in their camp, and take a view of the arrangements. This 
would be more than they contemplated; for, however desirous they 
might be to secure the patronage of His Royal Highness’s honoured 
name, it was with no wish to be subject to his scrutiny, or troubled 
with his commands. It would add to their consequence to walk in the 
light of the Heir-apparent, while they secretly hope to find a nominal 
commander in the Lord High Admiral of England. 
He will keep to his ships, say they, and leave the horses to our ma- 
nagement. Without doubt, His Royal Highness has been told that 
the public in general have derived the greatest advantage from the Ve- 
terinary College. That many well-informed men have, of late years, 
adopted this profession, and improved it even in spite of the false doc- 
trines they learned at St. Pancres, is very true; but we boldly assert 
that not one of Professor Coleman’s peculiar hypotheses, on any given 
subject, has been practically useful to the country, in comparison with 
his numerous flagrant errors; “and that no system could have been pur- 
sued more fatal to the horse, than that which has prevailed there 
b 2 : | 
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for the last thirty years. On the subject of shoeing, for instance, 
he has been so completely (craving pardon of His Royal Highness) at 
sea, as to maintain that the greatest pressure of the shoe should be on,» 
the softest part of the foot; and, in accordance with’ this principle, 
(frog pressure to wit) has taken out three patents for his private profit, 
but which he cannot prevail on his pupils or the public to employ. To 
have persevered in false doctrines on. this point, is less culpable than 
to have opposed the truth; when it is known that the average life of 
the horse, in a natural state, perhaps thirty-five years, is cut short, in 
most instances, to twelve or fourteen, through the diseases brought on 
by the common practice of shoeing, which continues the same as when 
the College was instituted. No transactions, no useful works, not a 
single course, of experiments have been published by the College; and 
yet His Royal Highness will. hear numbers say that Mr.’ Edward 
Coleman is an exceedingly clever man, and that the Veterinary art is, 
greatly indebted to him. We will tell His Royal Highness what he 
can do, and what his performances have been. He is aman who does 
not change an opinion he has once formed, but can always support 
it by specious reasoning ;—who pays more attention to exceptions’ than 
to general rules;—who is master of all the arts of persuasion; and, 
when seated with fifty raw pupils around him, can make them believe 
what he chooses—and best, when they cannot understand him. His 
performances have been of a nature that might be expected from 
such talents; always succeeding in pleasing and persuading his pupils — 
and hearers, and opposing new doctrines, he has maintained popular. 
favour from year to year by his address, without having done anything 
to merit it. His printed books are the living records of his errors, and 
he has wisely. published nothing for the last twenty-five years. 

When the immense public importance of that noble animal, the 
horse, is properly considered, His Royal Highness must readily agree 
that such an Institution, so conducted, and producing such fruits, is 
totally inadequate to the ends and objects in view, and a reproach to 
the British nation. It has hitherto had:no rival; but we believe the 
time is not far distant when the Veterinary art will cast off ‘the tram- 
mels of private monopoly, and all its accompanying evils. If His Royal 
Highness has actually been led, by the representations of interested — 
and designing men, to express high approbation of the manner in 
which the affairs of this Institution have been conducted, he may be - 
assured that he is. lending the shield of his sanction, unwittingly, to a 
system which, from the certain consequences of its own venality and 
inefficiency, is drawing fast io a close. We entreat, therefore, His 
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Royal Highness’s most serious attention to the subject ; nor can any- 
thing insure him a more certain place in the hearts and esteem of Ein- 
glishmen, who love and value. their horses, than the credit of reforming 
an establishment so laudable in its objects, yet so miserably perverted. 


APPEAL TO THE VETERINARY PROFESSION. 


THERE has been found, in the history of all corrupt governments, 
whether of nations, corporations, or colleges, a apace at which they 
became past hope of reformation. 

Previous to this epoch, attempts may have been made to alter a part 
of their narrow and crooked policy, with some slight prospect of suc- 
cess; but corrupt bodies will seldom yield to the suggestions of reason 
or the demands of justice; and when they retire sullenly from the field 
of argument, entrench themselves amidst their prejudice and abuses, 
bidding defiance to the complaints of the aggrieved party and the opi- 
nion of the world, it should always be considered as a good omen. For 
this is precisely the point at which their situation is precarious; men 
who are easily put off with pretences, will rouse at a flat denial of all 
the rights they ask; and it is equivalent to saying, we will grant you 
nothing ; our system is so rotten that it may be compared to a crumb- | 
ling building, of which, if you remove one: stone, the whole will come 
down together. Such is the present state of that vile oligarchy which 
has so long tyrannized over the Veterinary profession. 

It has just offered us the last insult—the final indignity, by declar- 
ing that neither now, nor hereafter, will tts members admit Veterinary 
surgeons to their councils, nor even permit us to have a voice in elect- 
ing our own associates. Nay, they have gone farther than this. But 
in stating the facts, let us be careful that blame be thrown only where 
it is due; and here we cannot avoid becoming personal. Weare all 
aware of the exorbitant power that Mr. Coleman has exercised for 
many years, andthat in his trade of Veterinary surgeon manufacturer 
to the three kingdoms, he has been aided be an examining Committee 
of medical gentlemen; and that he has, in many instances, executed 
his orders with too much dispatch to guarantee the good quality of _ 
those he sent out. It is not our intention to say aught of the indivi- — 
duals composing this Medical Committee, except that some of them,— 
Messrs. Green, Bell, &c., particularly, are eminent as comparative 
anatomists, and quite in their right places ; but there are several others 
who appear to have no proper business there, and whose seats should 
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be occupied by practical men. The Professor and his Assistant, Mr. 

Sewell, are the only Veterinarians; and when the peculiar doctrines of 
the former are considered, it will easily be seen that they can admit no 

others; for there is not a single eminent practitioner who will coincide | 
with them on points of practice, or who would not have occasion to re- 

"ject nearly every pupil for those very answers that he has got by rote to 

meet the day of examination. On that important subject, for instance, 

the Foot and Shoeing, Coleman’s doctrines have been denied in print, 

and given up in practice, for years past, as foolish and impracticable. 

With no other Committee, therefore, than the present, can the system 

be carried on; for, in this, he has the matter all his own way. We 

foresaw what would happen when the first regular attempt was made 

to introduce Veterinarians. ‘The plan has been laid before the Go- 

vernors at two succeeding meetings ; it has been bandied about between 

them and Mr. Coleman, and the Medical Examiners, and finally 

quashed in.such a manner as to make it appear the act of the latter 

body. They once proposed to have a distinct Committee, consisting 

wholly of practitioners, with the two Professors, but the Governors 

objected to this plan, and the Examiners to the other, until, at length, 

at the meeting of the 18th June, the mask is thrown off, and we are 
flatly told “ that the Medical Committee will admit no Veterinarians ;” 

and further, to show that this was not a mere negative resolution, but 

the result of an active, arbitrary spirit, a law is proposed to exclude 

Veterinarians, merely because they are such, from all public or gene-. 

ral meetings where other subscribers are admitted. The reason for 

this is very evident—none but practitioners know, or can expose, the 

manifold abuses in the government of the College; and the practice of 

its Professor. 3 | eae bas. 

But let us not be so blind as to suppose, either that the Governors 
are concerned in thus withholding from the profession the nights which 
are enjoyed by other subscribers, or that the gentlemen composing 
the Examining Committee (excepting Sir Astley Cooper) have any 
real disinclination to admit a fair share of Veterinarians. No, it is 
Mr. Coleman, who dreads a scrutiny—who is the real author of this 
measure ;* and it is not the first time (we shall be understood) that he 


* Tt will not be disputed, that Mr. Coleman’s power over the minds of the 
Governors is despotic. If he chose to declare that Veterinarians were necessary 
on the Examining Committee, what could hinder their admission? The Board 
of Examiners are equally swayed by him and his tried friend, Sir Astley Cooper, 

‘a firm supporter of the ruling powers, and perfect master of intrigue. The 
examinations are held alternately at their private houses, and all business is 
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has contrived to nonsuit the deserving applicants by underhanded 
means. If any one doubts that it is the act of the Professors, Mr. 
| Sewell’s mode of following up this arbitrary law will afford ‘an évi- 
dence of their real feelings of hostility towards the independent mem- 
bers of the profession. -We have been well informed, that he has 
thought proper, on his own authority, to declare that no Veterinarians 
shall be subscribers, and forbids the clerk to accept any subscriptions 
from them for the future ; and this we repeat is on his own sole respon- 
sibility ;---so that a practitioner who may have a’case beyond his own 
skill, or on which he may wish to have the highest reputed opinion, is 
precluded from sending it to the College, either for his own benefit, or 
that of the pupils, because these thorough-paced monupolists are afraid 
of permitting any one to see their deeds, who is capable of psteuetie 
their ignorance. 

This may be called an act af desperation: having rejected the 
just claims of the profession, they deem it no longer necessary to dis- 
guise their intentions ; they deny us even common rights, and heap in- 
sult on indignity. Does Mr. Coleman mean.to say that he can find 
no Veterinarians qualified for the office, among the hundreds whom he 
has taught during 35 years? He dare not urge such an argument: 
then he must admit that he solely opposes their election, because his 
peculiar system could not continue, if. independent practitioners were 
to examine the qualifications of his pupils. 

We shall not multiply comments upon pu elie so flagitious ; if 
the Veterinary profession are dead to all proper sense of their own 
honour, it shall not be our fault that the facts of their — are 
not fairly placed before them and the public. 

Many of our readers doubtless may have been pupils of Mr. Cole- 
man, and have received favours equivalent to their 20 guinea fee; but 
allow us to remind them that there is a point where gratitude should 
cease ; that the welfare of the profession is distinct from his aggran- 
disement; though hitherto he has succeeded in persuading many, that 
all who opposed his —e were enemies to the College and to 
science. 

We are friends to the art and to the College; but, m common. with 
every well-wisher to their advancement, we most cordially reprobate 
the conduct of the College rulers. 


_ previously prepared i in the same aise conclave. Those best acquainted with the 
subject, however, will not need these facts to be persuaded, that let who will 
be the nominal Roe ge le Mr. Coleman and Sir Astley are the real ones, — 
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} sibtinnidrcs — our pelidet lit tint wiiopiiell Laws and Regu- 
| lations for a new Society in our last number, we shall: now proceed 
to give some account of the progiess which it has made ang the in- 
ns month. : 

' At the meeting on the 10th of J une, a biselidavdabe steerer of re- 
spectable practitioners attended, several of whom, in their zeal, had 
come many miles from various He of the country —J —_ Good- 
win, Esq. in the Chair. . i 

~The Laws.and Regulations w were discussed, and finally abies with 
a few alterations which we consider as improvements. On the mem- 
bers proceeding to the election of officers, self-interest versus inde- 
pendence and science became too evident, the veil was rent in twain, 
and the cloven foot clearly visible... A’ coalition had apparently’ taken 
place, and a party formed for the express purpose of setting Mr. — 
Coleman forth, and placing him im the Chair, as their President; though, 
in a letter to the Secretary, with the utmost condescension, he stated, 
that he could only accept the office on condition of not fulfilling its 
duties; for, be it remembered—Oh fie !—that this wholesale dealer 
in patronage, places, and patents, had accepted even this office, 
and that too, before his election. | 

Those independent and well-wishing members sth re for the 
purpose of establishing a truly free and useful Society, strongly op-— 
posed the election of a man who, by his prejudices, patents, and 
medical committees, has thrown such obstacles in the paths of Vete- 
rinary science, and such discredit on the members of the Veterinary 
profession. Many very strong and well-urged objections were also 
further offered why Mr. Coleman should not be regularly invited to 
become President, particularly by that veteran in’ our. excellent 
cause, Mr. Cherry, whose viene had considerable effect, on the 
- meeting. “+ : 

On its being proposed by Mr. Wn. iigdsitty ahi ‘onlar to: ‘the vote, 
that Mr. Coleman should be invited to become their President,’ the 
insult’ offered. to many of the members by this proposition became 
evident, and the upright’ and: manly course which the Chairman 
pursued in giving the casting vote against Mr. Coleman’ s election, 
established the independence of the Society. , 

The Society having now decided that the President should be eléotid 
from their own members, Mr. Percivall, sen., was proposed, but mo- 
destly declined the honour. Mr. Joseph Goodwin was then proposed 
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by Mr. Cherry, and seconded by Mr. Percival. Mr. Goodwin left 
the Chair, and observed, that he wished the. question to be decided — 
impartially. At this important period of the proceedings, those who 
had evinced: a determination to place Mr. Coleman at the head of the 
Society, appeared disposed to break up» the meeting; | rather than 
allow the ballot for Mr. Goodwin to regularly proceed. - 

An adjournment was then moved to Tuesday, the 17th, at six 
o clock, 

At: the adjourned meattni Ny ©. ein Tisq. was sods 
called to the Chair, Mr. Joseph Goodwin having communicated, by 
letter, his intention of retiring, chiefly because he had seen with “Te- 
gret that it was the wish of some gentlemen, on the previous evening, 
“to make it nothing more than a Coleman club;” and also partly on 
account of his health... Much regret was expressed by the members at 
this determination of Mr. Goodwin. 

The minutes of the former meeting having been confirmed, and 
other business disposed of, | 

Jt was unanimously resolved, that the thanks of the Society be pre-— 
sented to Mr. Y ouatt, for the use of his room. | 
. The following subjects were announced for future discussion :--- 

On Broken: Knees, and their Treatment, by Mr. F. C. Cherry. 

On Blistering, and the Methods of exciting Irritation of the Skin of 
the Horse, by Mr. ii. F. Cherry. 

Mr. Rogers produced a diseased brain acl jdhabitedt two sdiuliar 
tumors of the plexus chorodes: the particulars of this case, Mr. R. 
promised to bring forward at the next meeting. 

Mr. F. C. Cherry exhibited a preparation of a Even larynx, 
in consequence of a blow from the shaft of a chaise, near the point of 
the sternum. The mare became a confirmed roarer, and even with. 
difficulty respired at all. .The operation of Tracheotomy was per- 
formed by Mr. Cherry, which completely relieved the breathing ; but, 
as it was found that whenever the canula was withdrawn, and the 
wound permitted to close, that all the symptoms returned with violence, 
it was at length judged necessary to destroy the mare. 

It was then moved by Mr. Rogers, and seconded, that a suitltitery 
of the proceedings be transmitted to the Editor of “ The Lancet,” 
requesting their insertion in his journal.—Carried unanimously. 

Resolved, that the next meeting be held on Tuesday, June 24th, 
at Mr. Dermott’s Anatomical Theatre, in Little Windmill- street ; that 
gentleman having niost liberally: offered it for the use of the Society. 
The meeting then adjourned. 
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At the further adjourned meeting, held at Mr. Dermott’s Theatre, 
‘the Society assumed a more regular appearance. F.C. Cherry, Esq. 
was unanimously elected President. It was moved and carried, that 
the 10th Regulation, relating to the invitation of the Medical ike 
mining Committee and Lecturers, should be acted on by the Secretary. 
The following subjects were proposed for discussion at the next 
meeting :— decisis 

Neurotomy, and the state of lameness proper for its eet by 
Mr. R. Rogers. 

Inflammation of the Lungs, and the treatment. 

The diseased brain, exhibited on the last night of meeting, was 
again produced, and the particulars of the case detailed — 

It appeared that the animal died from inflammation of the brain, pre- 
ceded for some time by dullness ; but whether the tumors or over- 
exertion had been the exciting cause, was doubtful. 

Much interesting conversation, relative to broken knees and frac- 
tured limbs, took place. Mr. Molden, of Winchester, a long esta- 
blished. practitioner of the school of St. Bel, related some remarkable 
eases which had occurred in his practice. 

An excellent paper on blistering, and the relative value, strength, 
effects, &c. of the various substances employed for that purpose, was 
read by Mr. E. F. Cherry, and discussed by the Society. | 

An adjournment was then moved, to Tuesday, July Sth, at seven » 
o clock. Several medical gentlemen were present as visitors, and took 
part in the debates, and a general invitation was expressed by the mem- 
bers to their Veterinary friends, as well as to medical gentlemen for 
the next meeting. | 


OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE: 
DISSECTING AND PREPARING OF THE BODIES OF 
ANIMALS. 
A BY. PROFESSOR CARUS.* 


Tuovuen the art of anatomising the bodies of animals is essentially 
the same as that practised upon the body of man, and though want of 
space precludes me from treating the subject minutely, I conceive that 


* From Introduction to és Comparative Anatomy,”’ by Professor Carus, trans- 
lated by Gore, vol. ii, p. 389. 
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a few remarks may not be altogether unacceptable to those who feel 
desirous of pursuimg such studies for themselves. 

- The first thing that I have to observe is, that dll dissections of small 
and soft objects, e. g., worms, zoophytes, insects, mollusca, and 
embryos, where it is desirable to obtain even tolerably accurate re- 
sults, should be performed under water, by which the parts are kept 
floating and separated from each other; and, consequently, present 
themselves more distinetly. 

A very simple contrivance for investigations of this kind may be 
prepared in the following manner :—A mass of tough wax (not too 
soft) is to be laid upon one or more porcelain saucers or capsules, of 
different sizes, which are then to be put in a warm place until the wax 

SO aS to cover the surface evenly, to the depth of a half, or one- 
third of an inch. Ifthe object to be examined be laid upon this sur- 
face, it may be fixed by needles in any position that is wished; and, 
when covered with clear water, developed and dissected by means of 
suitable instruments. Of them, the best are very delicate forceps; 
pointed, well-made, sharp-cutting scissars; and small knives like: 
eataract-needles, some round, others with cutting edges, and fixed in 
slender wooden handles. For separating parts, I have also employed 
small horn probes and fine brushes; whilst, for examining neg? a good — 
magnifying glass is frequently indispensable. 

If it is wished to preserve a preparation thus made, wax, coloured 
at pleasure, as for the purpose of injections, is to be formed into little 
tablets about one-fourth of an inch thick: one of these is then to be 
placed upon the saucer or capsule containing the preparation; the 
latter may then be transferred to it, arranged suitably upon it, fixed 
there by means of short needles, and both together then placed in | 
alcohol. Nor must I forget to mention, that the examination of very 
delicate organizations may frequently be conducted with greater faci- - 
lity and accuracy, if the object be previously allowed to remain some 
time in spirits, and thereby to become hard and contracted. This 
applies particularly to the dissection of nervous organs, and to the ex- 
amination of very small embryos, of mollusca, and worms. 

There are various modes of destroying worms, insects, mollusea, 
&c., for the purpose of dissecting, without mjuring their organization. 
Mollusca,—snails, for instance,—as Swammerdam has remarked, are 
to be allowed to die m water, because, by that means, their bodies 
swell, and all the parts become more distinctly visible: they may 
afterwards be kept in spirits (though not too long) for dissection. 

- Worms, the larger zoophytes, (for the smaller must be examined 
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whilst alive,) caterpillars, &c., and also the small amphibia, and 
fishes, are best destroyed by means of spirits. Insects, on the. con- 
trary, by being este rapidly 1 in boiling bihgeid or in oil of ippen- 
tine. 

As regards the dissection of larger animals, we may here use, with 
advantage, knives of a larger size; and, instead of forceps, . suitable 
hooks with handles. ! 

In animals of considerable size we can generally make artificial 
skeletons only after the bones have been sufficiently cleaned by boil- 
ing or maceration. In smaller animals, on the contrary, such as. 
birds, amphibia, and fishes,—of which last, it is very difficult to make 
good skeletons,—the object will be best accomplished by at once making 
the bones as clean as possible, without injuring the capsular ligaments ; 
soaking the preparation in water that 1s sii eae changed ; and, 
lastly, bleaching it for some time in the sun. 

Lastly, we may mention injections as affording a very essential as- 
sistance m zootomical investigations for physiological purposes: in 
small animals, and in the more minute parts, these must consist of 
compositions of. wax, very fluid and coloured; but, above all, of 
mercury. The latter, however, is not suitable for very soft bodies, 
e.g. meduse, &c., in which cases we may pi ae injections of 
coloured milk, and similar substances, 


ON THE ADULT ERAT ION OF VETERINARY DRUGS. 


“You rogue, Wate lime in this sack oie there is nothing but roguery to be 
found in villanous man.’’—Henry IV. Part Ist, Act II. Scene 4. 


_ Tur adulterations which are practised in the various articles em- 
ployed by the Veterinary practitioner, are effected to a much greater 
extent than is generally supposed; and although there is as great 
a necessity for strictly attending to the genuineness of drugs, which 
are required in the treatment of diseases in animals, as to those used in 
human medicine, we regret to say that it is a subject so little attended 
to by the practitioner, who too often, from not being sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the real nature of drugs, so as to be capable of judging 
of their qualities, becomes a ready prey to the avarice of unprincipled 
men, who are ever to be found travelling the country seeking those 
_ whom they can impose upon, and cram with their vile trash, without 
regard to the eredit of their customers, or- the least feeling for. the 
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sufferings of valuable and noble animals. From having repeatedly 
witnessed the ill consequences of this practice, we have been induced to 
take up the subject; but as a full exposition of the various adultera- 
tions would occupy much space, and cause repetition, we think it best 
to defer giving the particulars until the drugs and preparations are 
separately treated of, when the observations which we have to offer 
will be much better remembered, and the importance of attending to 
the subject more strongly impressed. 7 

Those articles which are most commonly adulterated, are such as 
are purchased in the form of powder, essential oil, &e. ; but other 
preparations are equally liable, when purchased of a druggisi, as 
mercurial ointment, for which lard and ivory black are substituted in 
certain proportions; Venice and common turpentine, for which com- 
positions of resin, oil, &c., are got up; powders of the various seeds, 
ginger root, &c., are constantly lowered with flour, bean, pea, oat, 
barley, or linseed meal, and much more frequently with finely ground 
sawdust; and in most drug-houses, a refuse cask is kept for the re- 
ception of all tincture dregs, and other waste articles which the concern 
produces :and these, when dried and ground into powder, form the 
basis of the different powders sold to. Veterinarians as genuine pow- 
ders of aniseed, caraway, diapente, &c., when properly coloured and 
scented with alittle of the true seed, powdered. The common 
carrot root is dried and ground into powder by one firm, and sold in 
place of that aromatic and somewhat tonic root, turmeric; but though 
earrots are an excellent food for horses in’a recent state, they become 
a very different one in dried powdet rT 
meals, though much superior in price.* : 

Now, as it is not by any means easy to detect these adulterations (any 
more than to get rid of a bad horse when you have purchased one), 
but. by far more easy to avoid them, we shall proceed to lay down what 
we consider the best. and most effectual means of avoiding them. | 

First, unless the practitioner give a good and fair price for his. . 
drugs, he has no right whatever to expect a genuine article (and asa 
_ good horse is rarely or never considered dear, so with good drugs they 
will even be cheap at almost any price); for if the practitioner wish a 
weaker effect from his medicines, he can very easily use a less dose, which 
he will not only find quite as economical, but will admit of this great 
advantage, that he will know with a certainty-—what he is giving, si 


* Dr. Reece, in his Gazette of Health for March, April, and June last, has made 
some very useful remarks and exposures on the practice of drug-grinders, well 
worth the notice of our readers. 
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what effects he ought to expect from its action; and all this too, with- 
out risk, danger, or disappomtment, provided he be fully acquainted 
with the subject, and if he should not, we hope, by our future aes 
tions, to afford him some information. 

It does not, however, always follow, that because a ih price is 
given for adrug, it will invariably be good; much must depend on 
the credit of the seller: this, again, ought to strongly impress the 
necessity of every practitioner being able to distinguish a good from a 
bad or inferior article. Ina catalogue of a large wholesale druggist, 
now lying before us, we observe a great many articles of different 
qualities, as Nos. 1, 2,3, “ with a request at the end, that their cor- 
respondents specify as explicitly as possible the particular qualities of 
articles they wish, as described in the foregoing catalogue.” This we 
consider all very fair in the way of trade; for if people will have cheap 
articles, they ought to know they must be inferior, provided the No. 1 
is genuine, and corresponds with the price given for it: but we have 
not had sufficient dealings with the house in question, to speak positively 
on the point; and it would perhaps be rather dangerous to set too high 
an opinion on any firm, as we know of one large house which prepares 
these adulterated powders in particular, for a considerable part of the 
minor houses and trade. | 

Secondly, by purchasing good seeds, roots, &c., such as caraway, — 
aniseeds, ginger root, &c., and powdering and sifting them at home, 
which can very easily be done with a little labour, by pounding them 
with a large iron pestle in a mortar, then sifting through a fine wire 
sieve, and preserved in proper places; they will be always found far 
superior in effect to any of those which are generally sold, though the 
latter appear a better looking and finer article. | 

Those persons who prefer grinding their seeds, ginger-root, &e., can 
do so even much easier than pounding them, by having a proper hand- 
mill set up for that purpose ; and so useful and convenient will these 
improved steel mills be found to the Veterinarian, that we can with 
confidence recommend them to their adoption, and they are now so 
made as to grind seeds, roots, d&ec. fine enough for use without even 
sifting. 

‘The best mills for grinding these articles, mihih we have seen on 
inspecting a variety, are those made by Mr. Savage, Kenton-street, 
Burton-crescent, though we have not the least doubt but that there are 
many other good makers. The other suggestions shall be given 
under. separate heads, in future numbers. 
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LITHOTOMY IN THE HORSE. | 
(From Tur Lancer. ) 
“ Liverpool, 26th March, 1828. 


. Pe, On Thursday last I operated upon a very valuable draught 
horse, for stone in the bladder, with complete success. 
‘Not having heard of any operation of the ‘kind succeeding before, 
I shall feel obliged by your inserting the above in as early a number 
of the Lancet as convenient. 
“Jam, Sir, 
~~ © Your most obedient Servant, 
“Veterinary Surgery, “ ROBERT Lucas, 7. 5. 
“Great Charlston Street.” . 


“<TP.S. We should feel obliged if our Correspondent would igvour 
us with the particulars of this operation.— Ed. L. ol? 


i 


“ Sir, —TI perceive from Mr. Lucas’s letter i in your Journal, of the 
12th April last, that he is not aware of the operation of lithotomy i in 
the horse having been previously performed with success. For his 
information, and encouraged by your desire to be possessed of the 
particulars of the operation, I beg leave to transmit the followmg ac- 
count of a case in which I operated successfully some years ago; it 
was published at the solicitation of the late celebrated Mr. James 
White, in the London Medical and Physical Journal for October, 
1824.* About the same period an account of it was also given in the 
Sporting Magazine, and subsequently it has been quoted by Mr. Per- 
cival, in the 3d vol. of his valuable Lectures. I do not take credit to — 
myself as the first operator in a ‘case of this kind, for Lafosse, in his 
‘ Dictionnaire d'Hippiatrique, published in 17 "75, mentions one 
wherein he succeeded in cutting for the stone. | 

‘But his mode of operating was complicated, as he made two 
lateral incisions in the neck of the bladder. Whereas by the mode I 
pursued, the whole was simplified, and the stone very eye eX- 
tracted. ; 

“Tam, Su, 
- Your most obedient Servant, - 


F Guernsey, 17th May, 1828.” — “W. Mocrorp, Vv. S. 


“ Case of Lithotomy successfully punoilene on a Horse, commu- 
nicated by JAMES WuitTE, Esq., Veterinary Surgeon. 


“To the Kditors of the Lonpon MEpicaL AND PuysioaL: 
JOURNAL. 


“ GENTLEMEN,—The following account of the extraction of a stone 
from a horse’ s bladder, has been communicated to me by Mr. W. 


what te | nsoieas to print papers in some journals. ‘This operation, although 
performed, and pretended to be published four years since, is scarcely known to 
u member of the profession.— Ed. L.” 


XN 
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Mogford, who was some years ago my pupil and assistant, and is 
now a respectable practitioner at North Lew, near Okehampton, 
Devon. Should you think it. worth the notice of your readers, I will 
thank you to insert it in your valuable Journal. 
“J am, Gentlemen, 
“ Your obedient Servant, 
7 k “JaMES WHITE. 
“Wells, Somerset, Aug. 9th, 1824. 


“‘ The horse is the property of James Veal, Esq., near Hatherleigh, 
Devon. - When taken up to be broke, he was found to be very restive, 
kicking off most of those who attempted to ride him; in consequence 
of this he received very rough usage, and has since been ridden-rather 
hard. When Mr. Mogford was desired to attend him, he observed a 
peculiar stiffness in the movement of the hind legs; urme of a high 
colour and pungent smell, and a dribbling of urine from the penis for 
some time after staling ; pulse between 70 and 80, and hard. By 
bleeding freely, clysters, fomenting and embrocating the loins, and 
a week’s rest, he appeared sufficiently recovered to be sent to grass. 
He soon leaped over the gate of the field, and, crossing the country, 
got back to some pasture where he had been usually kept. This ex- 
ertion caused a return of his complaint, and Mr. Mogford was again 


_ desired to attend him. He found him inthe same state as before de- 


scribed. . Wishing to examine the bladder, he introduced his hand 
into the rectum for that purpose, and immediately felt a hard substance, 
which appeared to him to be a stone in the bladder. He communi- 
cated the circumstance to Mr. Fisher, surgeon, of Hatherleigh, who 
could not be persuaded that it was a stone, until he had made the ex- 
amination himself, when he also felt it distinctly. Mr. Mogford men 
proceeded to the operation in the following manner. 

“Having drawn out the penis from the sheath, or prepuce, i. 
passed a rod of whalebone up the urethra, until the end of it could be 
felt inthe permeum: He then cut down upon the end of the rod, and 
through the opening thus made in the urethra, he introduced a director; 
and with a probe-pointed bistoury, continued the opening as far as the 
left side of the anus. He then introduced his right hand into the rec- 
tum, and the two fore fingers of his left hand into the bladder, and, 
without any difficulty, pushed the stone against the middle finger, by 
which he guided it to the neck of the bladder, and then easily forced it 
out through the opening in the urethra. ‘The stone weighed rather 
more than four and a half ounces. Some parts of the stone appeared 
to have been broken off and left. in the bladder; these were easily re- 
moved by means of a piece of soft sponge tied to a whalebone probe, 
and some water. ‘The wound quickly healed, except a small orifice, 
through which a part of the urine still passes; but the horse has 
worked hard since, and suffered no inconvenience from it. Mr. Mog- 
ford has no doubt that a stone of seven or eight ounces might be thus 
extracted.’ 
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INQUIRY INTO THE ROT IN SHEEP. | 
| y [Continued from i 264. ] 
CAUSES OF ROT. 


Ir will naturally be expected, that, before the delivery of my own 
epinion, some notice should be taken of the various theories and hypo- 
theses which have been advanced with respect to the Rot in animals. _ 

The disorder has been imputed, | 

Ist, To a vitiated dew. , | 
_— 2dly, To a gruft which adheres to the grass after wet weather, or 
the overflowing of running water.’ ae aaeoeeehaee 

ddly, To the luxuriant and quick growth of plants in hot, moist sea- 
sons. , 

4thly, To grazing upon certain herbs. ven 

Sthly, ‘To fasciole hepaticx, or their ova, being introduced into the 
stomachs of animals, by feeding on swampy and low grounds in moist 
weather. | 

6thly, It has been called ‘the sheep pox, by Professor Vibourg, of 
the Veterinary College at Copenhagen.* . 

7thly, It is ascribed by Daubenton to poor diet, and drinking too 
much water. | | : : 

Sthly, It seems to be occasioned by poisonous effluvia, which, under 
certain circumstances, are emitted from marshy soils. ie 

Ist. It was formerly the received opinion, that dews, under various 
circumstances, differ very considerably from each other; and there- 
fore we cannot be surprised that the Rot has been imputed to them. 
For the preservation of health, it was then judged necessary to close 
the windows of lodging-rooms before sunset, to prevent the introduc- 
tion of night air. Sinee it is believed that aqueous vapours ascend 
from the earth during the day, and fall again in the night, to refresh 
the ground and vegetables, which had suffered by a hot sun, the dew 
is admitted to be pure water freed from earthy impregnations, and to 
be sent for wise purposes. If the Rot were occasioned by the dew, it 
should appear equally on all hands; but since it is only to be found in 
certain places, and under peculiar circumstances, I think it’ cannot be 
attributed to this cause. : ; | ! 

2dly. By beating rains, I can easily believe that particles of the soil, 
or the’ gruft, as it is called, will be washed among the grass. In this 
way, sheep swallow it with their food, as they do on many other oc- 
easions; but how the texture and fabric of the liver can be so destroyed, 
is to me quite incomprehensible. Soft and continued rains are much 
more dangerous to sheep than violent storms; and flat and low lands, 
where the water does not discharge itself freely, and remains some 
time upon them, are most liable to rot animals, 


* This is not properly a cause of the Rot. 
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3dly. In wet, sultry weather, the grass grows luxuriantly; and, at 
‘such times, it is well known, sheep are most exposed to the Rot; no 
wonder, therefore, that. an attempt should be made to establish some 
connexion between this disorder and the herbs upon which they feed. 
And since no fresh vegetables could be supposed to spring up in a few 
hours, and be capable of producing such a virulent malady, they im- 
puted it to some mew and acquired properties in the plants themselves. 
If all luxuriant pastures were found to communicate the Rot in showery 
and hot seasons, this opinion would be more probablée ; but as the dis- 
order is confined exclusively to certain grounds, we cannot suppose 
that it depends upon any change of vegetation. 

4thly. Others have imputed this malady to feeding upon some parti- — 
cular herbs, and of these the Pinguicula vulgaris (the Butterwort), Hy-- 
drocotyle vulgaris (the White Rot), Drosera rotundifolia, (round-leaved 
Sundew), and Drosera longifolia (long-leaved Sundew), have been 
chiefly suspected. J have already observed, that twelve different ani- 
mals are hable to become rotten, 7. e. to have friable livers, and flukes 
m the por biliarii and ductus communis, from feeding upon moist 
grounds. Ofthese, turkeys and poultry eat little grass, and pigeons 
none; these, therefore, are not likely to suffer from herbage of any 
kind; besides, both the Butterwort and the White Rot are too pun- 
gent and sharp for general pasturage. Accordingly, the former, and, I 
believe, the latter, is refused by sheep, cows, horses, goats, and swine. 

Sheep, however, do not'reject all acrid plants. In Italy, it is said, — 
they feed greedily upon the ranunculus arvensis, and have been poi- 
soned by it.. When confined without other sustenance, they will eat 
the ranunculus sceleratus and bulbosus. Daubenton kept two sheep 
eight days upon this food, and they suffered no injury from it. This 
experiment induces him to conclude, that neither of the latter plants 
have any tendency to produce the Ret. Had the last season been fa- 
vourable, I intended to have confined a few sheep of different ages on 
suspected grounds; and by killing them at regular periods, I expected 
to ascertain how far they had suffered from the soil and. the herbage. 
By trials. ‘of this kmd, with careful dissections, I conceive that mere 
light would be thrown upon the Rot, and the disorders of sheep. It 
will be stated, in the progress of this Essay, that sheep have acquired 
the Rot by remaining only ten minutes on wet lands. In that time they 
could not have gorged much, even supposing them to be fond of any 
plants admitted to be pernicious; and the disorder has certainly been 
produced, where none of the suspected vegetables could be ever dis- 
covered. Ifthe disorder is produced by feeding upon plants, I think 
it would oceur most in spring or summer, when they are in ie oreatest 
vigour. 

“5thly. Of late this disorder has been attributed chiefly to flukes, or 
fasciole hepatice ;* and ohey) are mapposet to be taken into the stomach | 
along with the food. 

If we admit the presence of we insects in every case of Rot, it 


* See Letters, &c., by the Bath Agricultural Society. Amenitat. ‘Academ. 
&c. Foran account of their anatomical structure and form, see Bidloo, and a 
Paper by Mr. A. Carlisle, in the 2d vol. of Linnzan Trans. 
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will still be a difficult matter to impute to them the friable state of the 
liver; they can only affect those parts with which they come into con- 
tact—other portions are placed out of the reach of their influence. It 
may not be generally known, that, in some districts, most aged sheep 
contain flukes ; and yet many of their livers, I will venture to ‘maintain, 
from much experience, are perfectly sound. 

Why, then, does it happen, that sometimes the liver is injured in 
its texture, and at other times is not disturbed in its functions, 
by these insects? The hay* of moist lands, under certain cir- 
cumstances, gives a more virulent and dangerous Rot than any 
other. The contagions of the plague, and of several infective dis- 
orders, it is well known, are preserved for a long time in bales of 
cotton and in wearing apparel, from which they are emitted with in- 
creased virulence. . We are, therefore, led by analogy to conclude, 
that the miasmata are preserved in the hay, which acts as a fomes to 
them, like cotton, &c. to human effluvia. On this principle the fact 
admits of a ready solution; though, on any other, we should have 
great difficulty in explaining it. To me it seems a very improbable 
supposition, that any being is able to live equally m moist grounds, in 
hay, and in the viscera of animals. The range of life will not, I con- 
ceive, admit of such a diversified existence. 

Formerly it was supposed, that human worms were aneirauly re- 
ceived into the stomach and bowels with the ingesta, but the tinea and 
ascaris have never been discovered out of the human body; and as to 
the lumbricus, it is found to differ so much in its anatomical structure, 
that it certainly ought not to be confounded with the common earth- 
worm. J am informed, from respectable authority, that a worm, of a 
peculiar form, has lately been discovered in the mesenteric artery of 
horses, and in no other place. 

In the 48th number of the Medical and Physical Journal, we are 
favoured with some account of a very curious case, which was read 
before the Medical Society of Paris, by Citizen Deleau Desfontaines. 
He states, that a man, who had been afflicted with some anomalous 
symptoms, died suddenly. Upon opening his body, a cavity was 
found in the middle of the concave surface of the great lobe of the 
liver: it was six or seven lines in diameter, and four or five in depth. _ 
This den contained a living insect of an extraordinary kind, and very 
unlike any hepatic worm that has been deseribed by practitioners. It 
was four inches long, and of the thickness of a large silkworm. The 
colour was of a brownish red, .and its body was articulated in the form 
of rmgs, each being marked by a white spot, in the middle of which 
was implanted a hair of a resisting nature, and extremely sharp; seen 
through a lens, it resembled the quills of a porcupine. The head of 
the insect was armed with an articulated proboscis. The inferior ex- 
tremity terminated in a large flat tail, like that of a lobster. 

How insects, or their ova, can penetrate into the substance of any 


* Observations et Inst. sur les Maladies des Animaux Domestiques. Mr. 
Wright, of Fisherton, near Lincoln, has repeatedly found that the hay, taken 
from some moist land in his occupation, gives the Rot to. beeves and sheep, though 
it be stacked and eaten in a dry and elevated pasture. 
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viscus, or into the blood-vessels, during life, I am utterly at a loss to . 
conceive. I think it will be necessary for the supporters of such opi- 
nions, however numerous and respectable they may be, to find some 
of the fasciole out of the body, before they venture to assert, with so 
much confidence, that they are always admitted with the Rud, and 
are capable of living in other animals. Jobn Christiani Frommani 
observes, in a dissertation, entitled De Verminoso in Ovibus et Ju- 
vencis Reperto Hepate,* that lambs in the womb were found to be 
affected with Rot. How fasciole, or their ova, can, by any means, 
find their way into the liver, before the birth of the lamb, 1s to me 
quite. inexplicable. We know that a feetus in utero is capable of suf- 
fering the fits of an ague,t which is admitted to be produced by mias- 
mata; and therefore we are at no loss to believe, that miasmata can 
occasion the Rot in utero, with all its consequences. 

It has been asserted, that suckling ewes, and beeves of more than 
two years old, are not capable of taking the Rot by grazing; although 
calves, and sheep of all ages,t are certainly not exempted from it. We 
know, from experience, that young persons are greater sufferers from 
contagious and epidemic disorders, than older people. As age in- 
creases, the constitution becomes firmer, and the nerves obtain a de- 
gree of tone, or possibly of apathy, enabling them to resist impressions, 
to which they could not have heen exposed : at an earlier period without 
apparent injury. It is in this way, as I conceive, that kine acquire, 
by age, a total exemption from the Rot, under circumstances which 
prove destructive to younger animals of the same species. I have 
likewise some reason to believe, that, as life advances, sheep become 
more and more secure, although they are never entirely exempt from 
the ravages of this fatal distemper. 

During pregnancy the animal economy undergoes an extraordinary 
change ; and, in consequence of it, becomes enabled, in the human 
subject, to suspend some obstinate mental disorders, and the progress 
of pulmonary consumptions. From a knowledge of these cireum- 
stances, I am inclined more readily to admit, that, during the period 
of suckling, ewes are in less danger of contracting the Rot than other 
sheep. Graziers. are of opinion, that sheep, in new situations, are 
peculiarly exposed to the Rot; and new settlers, it is well known, , are 
more harassed with agues hag remitting fevers, in foreign climates, 
than the native inhabitants. In both cases, however, the predisposition 
seems to decline gradually, though itis never entirely removed. 

Should these facts prove, upon further inquiry, to have been cor- 
rectly stated, we must look to the nervous energy for an explanation 
of them ; ‘and not to the action of flukes upon the liver, nor to any of 
the other causes enumerated above. I may likewise be permitted to 
state, that the hepatic worms of the twelve animals enumerated in a 
former part of this Essay, are of different sizes, and probably of as 
many different species; but if they, 0 or their eva ate invariably re- 


* Vide Ephim. Act. Natur. Curios. 


+ See Dr. Russel’s communication in the Neu: of the Med. Soc. ef London. 
t Bath, &c., Essays, vol. I. 
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ceived from moist. grounds, they would resemble one another in every 
particular. ‘The same ege always produces the same animal. 

I may further observe, that the Rot always commences with inflam- 
matory symptoms, and generally with an exudation of coagulable 
lymph under the liver. ‘The quantity emitted varies in different cases, 
from a table-spoonful to more than four times that quantity; and it is 
in this substance, as I conceive, that the flukes are placed, when we 
find them, by some process of nature with which we are not fulty 
acquainted. 

“Mr. J.C observes, that, on killmg a sheep lately, which 
was seemingly in good health, he examined the viscera carefully, and 
in some of the passages leading to the liver (which appeared turbid) he 
found a whitish thick liquor, which appeared to be all in motion. On 
applying a pocket-glass, he found it contained thousands of these flukes, 
which were apparently just hatched, and about the size of mites. 
These, if the sheep had not been killed, would probably have soon 
obtained their usual size, and proved its destruction.’ * 

Mons. Veirac, a Dutch physician of great eminence, has carefully 
dissected sheep, and declares that flukes are sometimes not to be found _ 
even in the last stage of the Rot. Chabert, a celebrated Veterinary 
professor, observes, in an interesting memoir, that tainted sheep are 
much exposed to different kinds of worms. In such cases, the globu- 
lous tenia, he says, occupies the brain and lungs. Hydatids establish 
themselves in the abdomen: other worms are to be found in the trachea 
and bowels. Lastly, flukes frequently fix themselves in the liver, which, 
in that case, becomes swollen or ulcerated. From all these -circum- 
stances, I am inclined to believe that flukes are never the cause of this 
complaint, although they a1 are commonly to be found in its advanced 
stages. 

On the origin of worms I wish to be silent. The inquiry forms 
no part of my present design; and my time is too much engaged to 
admit of unnecessary disquisitions. 
 6Othly. According to Professor Vibourg, the cow-pox has been found 
to protect sheep from the Rot, which he calls the sheep-pox infection. 
In Hungary too, as we are informed by Dr. De Carro, several pro- 
prietors have lately vaccinated their flocks, with the same expectation. 
I am inclined, however, to believe that both these gentlemen confound 
the Rot with the true claveau des moutons, which is a febrile and 
eruptive disorder. This eomplaint bears a strong resemblance to the 
small-pox, and probably is. to be superseded by cow-pox inoculation. 
The claveau, as the term is used, inthis country at least, is vague and 
indefinite. It comprises the scab and Rot, or pourriture, as well as \ 
the febrile disease properly denominated “claveau. These are very 
different affections, and ought not, as I conceive, to be included under 
one general appellation. 

The great danger of introducing the claveau into these \inedoven 
along with the Spanish and Portuguese sheep, which are frequently im- 
ported by the favourers of fine wool, has been forcibly stated to the 


* See Letters, &c., selected from the Bath, &c. Society, ‘vol, I. 
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public by the Right Honourable Sir Joseph Banks.* The object is of 
national concern; for if this fatal distemper once obtains a firm foot- 
ing, it may be impossible to eradicate it from among us. The Hotten- 
tots avoid the small-pox, by marking a boundary line, and punishing 
all persons who hold any intercourse with the infected. Had the ex- 
ample of these savages been universally adopted in the British empire, 
a vast addition would have been made to our population; for, before 
the practice of vaccine inoculation, upwards of 30,000 personst were 
annually destroyed by the small-pox in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Should the claveau ever make its appearance in this island, the in- 
fected sheep ought to be immediately killed, and_ effectual regulations 
carefully enforced, to prevent its extension to other flocks. ‘The dis- 
orders that occasionally attack our domestic animals are deserving of 
much attention; and if some medical practitioners, of learning and 
experience, were to be selected, for the purpose of investigating them, 
I conceive that important advantages would arise from the measure. 

When any epizoick makes its appearance in France, regular prac- | 
titioners are immediately provided, at the expense of government, to 
imquire into its nature, and draw up a detailed report for the inspec- 
tion of the public. By these means, animal medicine has, of late 
years, made avery rapid progress upon the continent. I humbly con- 
ceive, that the Honourable Board of Agriculture, by adopting a similar 
measure, would have its sphere of usefulness considerably extended, 
and thereby be entitled to a still greater proportion of national appro- 
bation. | 

ithly. Daubenton was led, by his penetrating genius, to reject the 
opinions of preceding writers, and to endeavour to supply their defects. 
From observing that poor sheep, especially such as by feeding on dry 
food were induced to drink great quantities of water, became liable 
to Rot, he concluded too hastily that:poverty of food and large draughts 
of water were causes of this disorder. I have repeatedly observed, 
that the Rot is only to be acquired from particular situations, and that 
moisture alone will never produce it. I have been informed, hy war- 
reners, that, in wet weather, the livers of rabbits always swell, and 
remain enlarged while the rain continues; they then recover their 
former dimensions ;—and all this takes place without any inconvenience 


* See Mr. Young’s Annals of Agriculture. 

+ See a very interesting account of the baptisms, burials, and deaths, by 
small-pox, in the parish of Boston, for the last fifty-four years; to which are 
added, Reflections upon the probable Mortality in Europe, from the Small-pox, 
within the same period, and the happy Effect of Cow-pox Inoculation. By the 
Rev. Samuel Partridge, M.A. F.R.A.S., and Vicar of Boston, in the county 
of Lincoln. According to the ingenious observations of Mr. Malthus, the chief 
hindrance. to. population is to be sought for in the want of sustenance. Where 
that is abundant, the inhabitants of every country continue to increase, notwith- 
standing other impediments, till they become equal to the average consumption 
of its produce. And since the power of a nation depends upon the number of 
subjects, it appears to be the leading policy of every government, as much as 
possible, to multiply the food, and facilitate its diffusion among the lower ranks 
of mankind, in order to obtain an increased population. With this view, the 
diseases of esculent animals are entitled to every attentive consideration, because 
the strongest nourishment, and most invigorating diet, is extracted from them. 
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to the animals. I have it from unquestionable authority, that rabbits 
are very susceptible of the Rot; and, therefore, if it could be induced 
by moisture alone, the disease must be discoverable among them in all 
wet seasons; and yet 1 know several large warrens where the dis- 
order is entirely unknown. 

Sthly. I observed, in a former part of this fst that the Rot in 
sheep has been frequently contracted in a quarter of an hour, by feeding 
upon marshy or moist lands, in hot weather. This mformation does 
not rest upon a single testimony. In the county where I reside, most 
butchers occupy some land, and are, in consequence, well qualified to 
discover the causes and early symptoms of this disorder. ‘T'o them it 
is well known, that for a few weeks after being tainted, sheep thrive 
more than at any other peried: this complaint is ; often, therefore, pur- 
posely induced for the sake of increased emolument. ‘Les moutons 
qu on veut vendre ou consommer dans le pays, font conduits, lors- 
qu ils approchent du moment de cette destination, sur les paturages 
qui avoisinent les etangs, ou sur les autres lorsqu’ils sont couverts de 
la rosée et pendant les pluies: on sent que ceux de ces animaux qui sont 
ainsi nourris prennent bient6t un embonpoint marqué, mais il est de 
matvaise nature, et est un acheminement a la pourriture.’ ig 
_ When I first entered upon this inquiry, I found it very difficult to 
obtain any satisfactory information on the subject; but of late the 
butchers and occupiers of land have acted witha degree of candour 
and liberality that calls for my particular acknowledgments. T must 
not forget my obligation-to Mr. Harrison, of Fisherton, near Lincoln, 
to whom I am indebted for a great variety of useful information;+ and 
if the summer of 1802 had been calculated for the purpose, we had 
arranged a series of experiments, which were to have been carried into 
execution under the superintendence of the Right Honourable Sir 
Joseph Banks. 

Mr. Harrison resides upon a considerable inheritance, which was 
formerly tenanted by his father and grandfather. It consists of high 
and low lands of a loamy and tenacious nature. While a brook which 
runs through the farm remains overflowed, and the water continues 
upon. the adj oining flat grounds, his sheep never suffer any incon- ° 
venience, though they are frequently obliged to wade for their provi- 
sions. As soon as the flood is subsided, the sheep can, at any time, 
be tainted in a quarter of an hour, while the land retains its moisture, 
and.the weather is hot and sultry. The butchers are so well acquainted 


* See also Instruc. et Observ. sur les Maladies, &c. ann. 1790. 

+ His information was communicated at a meeting of the Boston Adrivittinnst 

Society, in 1802; of which I had been previously elected an honorary member, 
under it cimstanees highly gratifying to myself. For this and other marks of at- 
tention, I feel particularly wie ihe to all the members of that useful and respect- 
able institution. 
. } Last season, a slight taint was s given to a few sheep, by enclosing them in 
a confined bog ; but the body of miasmata was too small, and they were not de- 
tained long enough on the ground, to produce any great effect. Sir Joseph Banks, 
whose zeal for the advancement of useful knowledge is unbounded, very obligingly 
came over from Rievesby to attend the examinations, and carefully ‘opened the 
biliary ducts, without finding any flukes. 
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with the importance of this fact, that when my friend has disposed of 
any fat sheep, they are usually turned upon his rotten ground to make 
them thrive faster. 

_ Mr. Harrison has, by judicious management, laid the greatest part 
of his farm completely dry, and is now little troubled with the Rot, 
unless when he wishes to give it to some particular animals. His 
neighbours, who have been less provident, are still severe sufferers by 
it; nor are their misfortunes confined to sheep alone. Pigs, cows, 
asses, horses, poultry, hares, and rabbits, become rotten in this lord- 
ship, and have flukes in their livers. : 

Many years since, the grandfather of this gentleman removed ninety 
sheep from a considerable distance to his own residence. On coming 
near to a bridge, which is thrown over the Barling’s river, one of the 
drove fell into a.ditch and fractured its fore-leg. ‘The shepherd im- 
mediately took it in his arms to a neighbourimg house, and replaced 
the imb. During this time, which did not occupy more than one hour, 
the remainder were left to graze in the ditches and lane. The flock 
were then driven home, and in a month afterwards, the other sheep 
joined its companions. ‘The shepherd soon discovered that all had 
contracted the Rot, except the lame sheep; and as they were never 
separated upon any other occasion, it is reasonable to conclude, that 
the disorder was acquired by feeding in the road and ditch bottoms. 

A Lincolnshire farmer purchased some turnips in Nottinghamshire, 
upon which he intended to winter a flock of sheep. ‘The first division, 
consisting of about forty, were detained one night at a village near to 
the place. formerly alluded to, by the overflowing of the Barling’s Eau, 
and were put upon a piece of flat land, which leads to the river. The 
water had not returned to its former channel more than a day or two. 
Every one of the forty sheep became rotten; whereas the other divi- 
sion, which stopped nowhere by the way, escaped the disorder, and 
remained well. Sheep were formerly admitted into some adjoining 
pastures, in travelling to and from the neighbouring fairs and markets; 
but so many of them “contracted the Rot, that, for some time past, the 
graziers in this country will not suffer their flocks to stop for a moment 
near the village. I have repeatedly examined the suspected ditches 
and pastures, but never observed either flukes, or any of the plants 
to which the Rot has been attributed; though i-must candidly acknow- 
ledge, that I ought to have sought for them with more care and atten- 
tion. These ditches communicate with a rivulet, which frequently 
over-rides its banks, and the enclosures are then deluged with water. 
The soil consists chiefly of loam or clay, and the surface is so flat and 
level on both sides of the river, that, for want of proper descent, the 
water is a long time detained upon the ground. I am credibly in- 
formed, that in this place the Rot affects swine, hares, and rabbits, as 
well as sheep. 

Thave likewise been informed, by Mr. David Wright, that a few 
years since, as a drove of sheep were passing through a long lane in 
the parish of Irby, one of them, being weary, fell down in the middle 
of the road. The others were permitted to range at large, till their 
companion was able to travel. They were then driven altogether mto 
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& pasture, and it was soon discovered that only the tired sheep had 
escaped the Rot. As the flock had never been separated upon any oc- 
casion, we are entitled to conclude that the disorder was contracted 
while the tired animal remained upon the road. 

I could state several more cases of the same kind; but as_ those 

which have been related are sufficiently numerous, and can be attested 
by respectable witnesses, I do not think it necessary to swell the ac- 
count by further evidence in support of my opinion. From the various 
circumstances enumerated above, I think I am justified in attributing 
_ the Rot in sheep, and other animals, to paludal effluvia; but with re- 
spect to their nature and constitution, it is very difficult to form any 
rational judgment, as they have hitherto eluded the most subtile and | 
delicate inquiries. It must, however, be admitted, sz causa latet, vis 
est notissima; and consequently the subject, from its great import- 
ance to the public in general, is entitled to a serious investigation. 
_ Without heat and moisture, no deleterious vapours can be gene- 
rated; and yet it is equally certain, that both these causes are insuffi- 
cient to produce either a recurrent fever or the Rot, since they are 
confined exclusively to particular situations. Other auxiliaries are 
therefore necessary; and 1 am inclined to believe that vegetable, or 
earthy particles, and probably both, are required, as well as heat and 
moisture, to constitute the noxious emanations or gases called mias- 
mata paludum. 

Probably it will be found, on further inquiry, that a great variety 
of animal and vegetable effluvia are extricated in different places; and 
that many disorders should be attributed to them, which are at this 
time imputed to other causes. : 

Poisonous vapours are extremely active, and sudden in their effects ; 
of which proofs may be found in the history of every contagious and 
endemic disorder. We have, therefore, no reason to be surprized, 
that sheep and other animals are so immediately affected, by pasturing 
in moist places where these effluvia are copiously produced in hot wea- 
ther. Other causes operate slowly, and require such a long continued 
application, that I do not think the Rot can be induced by them, 
though I am of opinion that, by occasioning general weakness, they 
make the constitution more susceptible, and lay it more open to morbid 
impressions. In the human body, we know that fatigue, cold, fasting, 
and other debilitating causes, are efficacious auxiliaries, although, of 
themselves, they are totally inadequate to produce any contagious dis- 
order. They therefore seem to contribute equally, and in the same 
manner, to facilitate the operations of marsh miasmata upon the human 
body and other animals. . 


(To be continued.) . 
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CHOICE, MANAGEMENT, AND TRAINING OF HORSES. 
[Continued from p- 222.] 


CHAPTER VII. 


How to mount well, and have a good Seat on Horseback—Of the 
Reins, and manner of holding then— Of working: a Horse and 
wheeling about. 


1. Bur when the horse shall have received the rider who is to mount 
him; we will now show how the rider may best exercise himself and 
his horse in the art of riding. “First, therefore, he ought, with his left 
hand, to take gently hold of the rem, which is fastened. to the lower 
part of the bit, or to the chain that goes under the chin, handling it 
lightly so as not to hurt the horse. When he raises himself in mount- 
ing, whether by taking hold of the mane near the ears, or if he springs 
from his lance,* then, with his. right hand, let him take hold. of the 
bridle near the shoulder, and of the mane at the same time, that he 
may not, in mounting, hurt the horse’s mouth with the bit. 

2. When he has made himself ready to spring up, let him raise his 
body with his left hand, and stretching out his right, let him lift him- 
self up (for, by thus mounting, his figure will not appear ungraceful 
from behind), but with his leg bent, and not touching the horse’s back 
with his knee, but by throwing his leg over to the off-side. And 
when his foot is clean over, then, with his thigh, let him seat himsell 
on his horse. | bode 

3.. But as it may chance that the rider leads the horse with his left 
hand, and holds the lance in his. right, it seems to us advisable that he 
should practise mounting on the of/-s¢de.t To do this, however, he 


* This manner of getting on horseback from the lance or spear, has not been 
generally well explained. In the collection of the Pates Antiques of the cele- 
brated Baron Stock, there is, however, one which represents a soldier mounting 
his horse by the assistance of his spear. The spear is planted at the side of the 
horse, and has a hook on the shaft, on which the man, placing his foot easily, 
bestrides the horse. This, at first sight, explains the above passage. 

+ Another gem in the same collection, gives us the figure of a soldier standing 
by a horse, in the attitude of going to mount him on the right side ; and there 
are many other ancient impressions which show the same thing. 
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has nothing more to.learn, than to perform those things with the left 
side of his body, which he had before done with the right side. 

_ 4. But we commend this way of mounting, for the following reason : 
—because, when mounted, he would be ready prepared in every re- 
spect, if it should be necessary to act against the enemy on a sudden. 

5. But when: he comes to be seated, either on the back, or on a 
cloth,* we do not approve of his being seated as in a chariot, but as if 
standing erect with his legs somewhat astride; for thus he holds firmer 
_ with his thighs to the horse; and being erect, he will be better able to 
throw the javelin, and to strike with force from his horse, if it should 
be necessary. 

6. The leg, as well as the foot, oie to hang loose from the knee: 
for being held stiff, if it should strike against anything, it would be 
liable to break. But the leg being pliable, would give way if it should 
encounter anything, while the thigh remains unmoved. | 

7. Indeed, the rider ought to exercise himself to have all the parts 
of his body as flexible as possible ; for thus he would be able to undergo 
more fatigue, and be less lable, if attacked, or pushed against, to be’ 
thrown from his horse. 

8. But after being seated firm, he ought to teach the horse to re- 
main quiet till he has got everything he wants, and has separated the 
reins, and also placed the lance in such a manner that it might best be 
carried: then let him hold his left arm close to his side,—this being the 
most graceful posture, and giving the greatest firmness to the hand. 

9. We recommend reins which are even, and not weak, nor slip- 
‘pery,, nor thick; so that the spear may be held in the hand when. it 
shall be necessary. 

10. But when the horse is to move forward, let him begin by walk- 
ing; for this motion is least violent. If the horse should carry his 
head low, let the rider hold the reins high; but if more erect, then 
lower; for thus he will most display the horse’s figure. 

11. Further, by being suffered to go his common pace for some 
time, he willsooner feel the use of his limbs, and more willingly obey 
the whip. But since it is more approved to begin from the left, the 
horse would then best begin from this side; if, on his going off to the 
right, upon being mounted, he should receive a stroke of the whip. 

12. For wishing him to take to the left, he would begin from thence ; 
and when he would turn on the left, then he would begin the inflexion. 


* The Greeks, instead of saddles, used housings ; and some rode without any _ 
covering. 
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For a horse is wont, when turning to the right, to lead with the right 
foot; and when to the left, with the left foot. 

13. We recommend that kind of exercising called the chain, which 
accustoms a horse to turn on both jaws. And to change the exercise 
is good, that the jaws may be alike, by being exercised both ways: 
14. We recommend, also, the exercising a horse in a straight line 
rather than in a circular one. For a horse would thus turn more wil- 
- lingly when tired with going forward; and he would learn both to go 
straight, and to turn. 

15. A horse should also be pulled in when he turns; for it is not 
easy for a horse, nor safe, when going fast, to turn short; i seo 
if the ground is rugged or, slippery. 

16. But, in pullmg him in, he ought to pull the horse as little ob- 
liquely as possible with the bridle; as also, to sit as little obliquely as 
possible himself ; if not, let him be assured, that a little over-balancing 
is sufficient to bring himself and his horse to the ground. 

17. When the horse, alter having turned, looks straight forward, 

then he should be animated to go swift. For it is certain, that in war, 
ihe turnings are either to pursue, or for the sake of retreating. It is 
proper, therefore, to use him, after having been turned, to go swift. 
' 18. After the horse shall appear to have been exercised sufficiently, 
it is right, when he has rested a little, to animate him on a sudden, to 
vo on full speed; and that to, as well as from, the other horses. And 
when this has been done, to let him remain quiet in some place nearest 
at hand; and having stood still awhile, after turning him about, he 
ought again to be put on his speed. For it is certain, that occasions 
will oceur, when he will need both of these. 

19. But when, at length, it shall be time to dismount, it should 
never be done among other horses, nor in the midst of a number of 
persons, nor out of the place of exercise; but where the horse has been 
forced to labour, : there let him enjoy his rest. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Of teaching a Horse to leap ;—Of riding him up and down steep 
: places ;—And of having a firm seat on such occasions. 


I. But since it will be often necessary to ride sbattly up and down 
steep hills, and along the side of them; as also to leap over ditches, 
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and up high places, and to descend from them ; it is necessary that the 
rider, as well as his horse, should learn and practise all these things ; 
for thus they would ‘contribute to each other’s safety, and would, it 
should seem, be more useful. : 

2. If any one should think that we repeat the same things, because 
we make mention of them again; this is not a repetition. For when 
a horse was purchased, we recommended that he should be tried if he 
were able todo these things. But now we say, it is necessary that he 
should be taught them; and we mean further to show how he may 
learn them. 7 | 

3. With a horse ignorant of fe the rider must take hold of the 
leading rein, and, going first over a ditch, then pull bim with it, that 

he may leap over. | 

4, But if he will not, let some one having a switch or whip give him 
a very smart cut; and thus he will not only leap over the space 
required, but likewise much farther than is necessary. And afterwards 
there will be no oceasion to strike him, for if he should only see some 
one RARE i behind him, he will leap. 

. When he has thus been accustomed to leap aie let him be 
ede and led first to small, and then to large ones; but when he 
is going to leap, let him be spurred. And, in like manner, let him be 
spurred when learning to leap up and down frem any eminence ; 
for, by doing all these things, in gathering himself up, he will do them 
with more safety to himself and his rider, than if he should drag his 
hinder parts after him in making his different leaps. 

6. He ought first to be practised to go down steep places on soft 
ground ; which, having once been used to, he would much rather go 
down them than up them. But some persons fear lest the shoulders of 
their horses should be broken in riding swiftly down steep places: 
let them be under no apprehension about it; knowing, that all the 
Persians and Odrysians ride races down steep hulls, who have horses 
no less sound than those of the Greeks. | 

7. Nor will we omit mentioning how the rider should conduct 
himself on these occasions. He ought, then, immediately on the 
horse’s raising himself, to lean forward; (for the hinder parts of the 
horse would be relieved, and he would not shake his rider so much) 
and as soon as he came on the ground, throw himself back. For thus 
he himself would be less shook. 

8. When he leaps over a ditch, or goes up a steep place, it is 
advisable to lay hold of the mane,* that the horse may not have the 


* Berenger, in his Horsemanship, remarks that this precept of Xenophon 
seems to be against truth, and the principles of the art. To persons, however, 
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bridle as well as, the ground to struggle with. But in going down a 
declivity, he should hold himself back, and support the horse with the 
bridle ; that neither he, nor his horse, may be carried headlong down 
the precipice. | 

9. It is right sometimes to perform the aarti in different places, 
and sometimes for a longer time, and sometimes for a shorter. For 
this. will be less loathsome to the horse, than to be always exercised | in 
the same place, and for the same length of time. 

10. But since it is necessary for a rider to be seated firm, and have 
his horse under command in all kinds of places, and also to be skilled 
in the use of arms; where the country is proper for it, the exercise of 
horsemanship in hunting is not to be blamed: but when such an op- 
portunity does not offer, it will be a good exercise, if two horsemen 
should agree together, that the one should fly through all kinds of 
places with his horse, and set off, often throwing his spear from behind 
him; and that the other, who was the pursuer, having his javelin 
rounded at the point, and his spear likewise done in the same manner, 
should, when he came within his reach, dart at him with his blunted 
javelin; and when within reach of his spear, that he should strike him, 
in laying hold of him. 

1]. It would be right, too, when they close together, that having 
drawn his enemy towards him, he should suddenly push him back; for 
this is the way to dismount him. It will then be the business of him 
who is pulled, to spur his horse forward; for by doing so, he who is 
pulled will more likely throw the person off his horse who pulls de 
than fall himself. 

12. But if, on two armies being opposed to each other, there should 
be skirmisbes between them, and they pursue one another into their 
_ camp, and then fly back into their own; it is right on such occasions 
to know, that so long as any one is not far from his own people, it is. 
commendable and safe, after having wheeled about, to rush forward 
with the utmost speed against those who are nearest at hand, but when 

he comes near the main body of the enemy, to pull in his horse; for 
thus he would, probably, be enabled to injure the pain and not be 
injured by them. 

13. The gods have granted speech to men, that they may learn 

what they ought todo. But you can certainly teach a horse nothng 
by speech. If, therefore, when he does as you wish, you caress him, 


who hunt a great deal, it will, perhaps, not appear in this light: as in leaping 
there is nothing more dangerous than that the horse, when lowering his head to 
leap, should find the least restraint from the bridle, the jerk of which is i to 
throw -the rider on the neck, and make the horse lose his balance. 
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and when he is disobedient, punish him, you will thus best teach him 
to perform what he ought. : | 

14. This, indeed, is said in a few words, but it extends to the whole 
art of horsemanship. For a horse will rather take the bridle than not, 
if, when he has received it, he takes something good for himself: and 
he would jump over ditches, and leap down from eminences, and will 
perform all the other things required of him, ifhe should foresee repose, 
after having done what was signified to him. 


CHAPTER IX. 


How to ride and manage Horses which are spirited, as also such 
as are sluggish. — 


1. The rules which we have now laid down, will show how any one 
may be least deceived in purchasing a colt or a horse; and how he is 
least likely to be injured in being rode, especially if he would display 
a horse having those qualities requisite in war. It will now be proper 


likewise to write down in what manner any one possessing a very 


spirited horse, or one very sluggish, may best manage either of them. 

2. First, then, it ought to be known, that spirit ina horse, is what 
anger isin aman. And as any one would least anger a man, who 
neither did nor said anything provoking to him; so he who did not 
vex a fiery horse, would least anger him. — 

3. Immediately, therefore, on mounting him, care must fa taken that 
he be discomposed as little as possible; and after being mounted, he 
should be suffered to stand still a longer time than usual, and then be 
directed to go on by the most gentle signs. And having begun with 
the slowest pace, let him be led on to a swift one, in such a inanner that 
the horse himself shall be least sensible of the change of motion. 

4. A horse of a fiery nature is affected at every thing he sces, 
hears, or feels, that comes upon him on a sudden. It should, there- 
fore, be remembered not to do anything to him unawares. 

5. If you wish, therefore, to slacken the pace of a spirited horse, 
who is going faster than he should, this must not be done by checking 
him on a,sudden; but by puilmg him in by degrees with the bridle, 
and stopping him gently and not forcibly. 

6. And the riding such horses in a straight forward course, rather than 


by making frequent ois pacifies them ; and the letting them rest 


3 
a 
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a long time, keeps them likewise quiet and gentle, and prevents their 
being heated and angered. 7 

7. But if any one thinks, by riding fast, and on a stretch, that he 

shall, through fatigue, make his horse gentle; he judges contrary to 
experience. For a high spirited horse, at such times, endeavours 
most to get the better by force, and with anger, like a man who is 
angered; and very often does irreparable mischief to himself = his 
rider. ! 
8. An impetuous horse ought also to be eld j in, sid not permitted 
to go on full speed ; but by no means be suffered to run against another 
horse. Since, in general, those horses which are the most ready to 
outrun others are the most impetuous. 

9. And bits which are light are more proper than such as are rough ; 
but if a rough one should be put on, let it be made as loose asa light 
one. It is right, also, that the rider should particularly accustom 
himself to sit quiet on a high spirited horse, and touch him as little as 
possible in any other part than where it is neces for the sake of 
being seated secure. 

10. It ought also to be known, that it is usual to stop a horse with 
a whistling tone, and to incite him to go forward with a hissing one. 
But if any one should at first stop him with hissing, and animate him 
to go forward with whistling, the horse would learn to go forward 
with whistling, and be eed with hissing. 

11. In like manner, no one ought to approach a horse with the ap- 
pearance of being alarmed at any noise, or at the sound of the trumpet, 
nor exhibit anything to him that may give him trouble; but at such 
a time, to do every thing possible to pacify him, and to ve before him 
his dinner, or his supper, if it can be done. 

12. The best counsel of all, however, is not to purchase a horse that 
is very impetuous for war. But with a very sluggish horse, it seems to 
me sufficient to say, that the contrary things should be done to those we 
have recommended with a spirited one. 


( To be concluded in our next.) 
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Fig. 5. 


_ Fig 5 is the ordinary French shoe. It has never been used as here | 
represented, in this country; but we have been obliged to give it in 
this place, in order to explain what has been amongst us falsely called 
French shoeing.  'The.art appears to have continued nearly unchanged 
froma very early period in France; their common shoe is coarsely 
made, wide webbed, and usually concaved considerably on its upper 
surface, and the toe is bent upwards, so as to form a blunt, obtuse 
toe, similar, at its first application, to the figure which our shoe pre- 
sents when it is much worn. \'T’his practice of turning up the toe is 
supposed by Mr. Clark to have originated from their having to fit na 
tural unshod feet which were worn away at this part; it occasions a 
difficulty in fitting the shoe to the foot, as the level is departed from: 
but this will be discussed hereafter, as we must recur to it when treat- 

ing of foreign shoes. oe ae | 

_ The most important point of difference is in the shape and position 
of the nail-holes, which, in French shoeing, are placed very coarse, 
or far from the outside edge, and are made with a very blunt stamp, 
forming a shallow, square nail-hole. ‘The wall being the only part of 
the hoof that will bear nails, and in ordinary feet not more than half an 
inch thick, it follows that the nail-holes must always be made to come 
nearly in the same position (that is, just over the inner edge of the wall), 
whether the rim or border exterior to the holes be wide or narrow ; af 
' narrow, asin most English shoeing, the shoe must stand within the 

7 | 


t 
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foot; if wide, as in French, then the edge must project considerably, 
or at least stand fudl. Now there is the utmost difference, both to the 
ease of the horse and the preservation of the hoof, between these two 
methods. In the former case, all that edge of the hoof which is pro- 
jecting over the trim, neat, English shoe, is rasped off by the work- 
man, giving the foot what he considers a round, neat appearance; 
but when the shoe is removed again, unless the hoof has. grown re- 
markably, the wall will be found only about the thickness of a crown- 
piece; the next nailing becomes very difficult, and the smith excul- 
pates himself from all that may follow, by calling it a shelly, brittle 
hoof; forgetting that it was made so by his own proceeding. This is 
one of the most general and fatal abuses practised by our workmen. 
But with the French shoe, the edge comes out so far beyond the hoof, 
that while the bearing is extended and made easier to the animal, the 
wall is maintained in its full width, as no part of it can be rasped 
away when the shoe is on. We-should be inclined to attribute it more 
to this circumstance, than any other practical reason, that horses in 
France are said to go better and with a firmer step than in England, 
though the difference may be chiefly and better accounted for by the 
vast. variation that exists between the breeds of the two countries; their — 
horses being of a coarser kind, have much less elastic feet, and con- 
sequently they suffer rather less from the contracting effects of the fixed 
iron than our delicate steeds. | 

This plan of broad bearing is sometimes carried to a great extent: 
their shoe for mules, in the south of France, almost covers the whole 
foot, and sometimes meets like a bar shoe, and is then ealled planche, 
or flat. Old Blundvill mentions the bar shoe under the same name of 
“ Planche for weake heeles ;’’ and it continues, at the present day, to 
be the last, the best, and almost the only resource of the common 
smith, when the foot is rumed by the fettering system and his own bad 
measures,—affording relief by the increased surface it presents to the 
ground, and by defending the denuded heels. ‘4a 

We have given no plate of this well-known and useful shoe : it often 
becomes the only one in which a horse can go with ease. 

The last nail-hole in French shoes is usually smaller than the others, 
which is a good plan; and the upper edges are often beat up round the 
hoof, instead of being filed off, as in our practice. 

Mr. Clark conceives that the broad web and coarse nail-holes are 
adopted not so much from reflection or judgment, as necessity ; their 
iron being indifferent in quality, it would burst out if their coarse stamp 
were driven too near the edge. It is certain that St. Bel adopted the 
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narrow shoe and fine fullering ; but perhaps it was in compliance with 
English prejudices, which, on the subject of shoeing, are particularly 
strong. de : ! 

Their reason for having so broad a countersink for the nail head is 
not very obvious, unless it is because a head of that shape is easier 
made in a tool than ours are by hand: but this will be treated of when 
we come to the subject of nails. 

Their mode of driving the nail obliquely outwards appears to result . 
partly from the coarseness of the holes, which require that it should take 
that direction, and also: from the thickness of the wall in their horses 
generally, which admits of this more simple and easy method being 
practised with safety. It does not answer so well with our thin, deli- 

cate hoofs, and is i more than a pemaay and less artful plan 
than our own. 

A few years ago it became very much the fashion to aa of 
French shoeing as of something very superior to English, and one 
well known Veterinarian, in: particular, was extremely warm in its 
praise: the shoe he recommended, however, was a mixed affair, being 
concave next the ground like St. Bel’s, but turned up at the toe, and 
with French nail-holes: it had its day of reputation, but, from the rea- 
sons we have stated, of course no particular advantage attended it, 
and it is now but little heard of. 


STUPENDOUS LIZARD. 


THERE is to be seen, near New Orleans (says Mr. Bullock, in his 
Travels, lately published), what are believed to be the remains of. 
a stupendous crocodile, and which are likely to prove so, intimating 
ihe former existence of a lizard at least 150 feet long; for I mea- 
sured the right side of the under-jaw, which I found to be 21 feet along 
the curve, and 4 feet 6 inches wide; the others consisted of numerous 
vertebra, ribs, femoral bones, and toes,—all corresponding in size to the 
jaw: there were also some teeth; these, however, were not of pro- 
portionate magnitude. These remains were discovered, a short time 
since, in the swamp near Fort Philip, and the other parts of the 
mighty skeleton are, it is said, -in the same part of the swamp. 
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ON CURB IN HORSES. 
BY MR. BRACY CLARK, 
(In Rees’s Cyclopedia. ) 


Curp is a disease of the lower part of the hock of the horse, de- 
rived from the French courbe, and curvus, Latin,* distorted or bent 
from the proper figure. The back part of the hock of the horse, seen 
in profile, is nearly straight, or a little bending inwards,—that is, from 
the point of the'os calcis to the head of the mesocynium, or shank, 
where the disease appears. If the hock be exerted beyond its strength, 
this part is apt to swell, and form a curved line outwards, or rather 
backwards, more or less elevated, according to the injury sustained. 
The advantageous purchase of the gastrocnemii muscles upon the os 
calcis seems to be the principal cause of the mischief; the parts being 
unable, in violent and sudden action, to sustain their effect, though the 
tendons of this part are singularly wrapped round and strengthened, 
obviously to enable them to sustain these shocks by the flattened, or 
sheath-like, expansion of the perforatus tendon. In leaping, violent 
riding, hunting, drawing, and especially m military charges of the 
cavalry, when they are suddenly stopped at full gallop, and often with 
injudicious and unnecessary suddenness, and without previous prepa- 
ration, the horses are thrown on their haunches, and thus continually 
get diseased in this part, and often totally ruined. Nothing but im- 

‘perious necessity, or the actual combat, one should suppose, could 
justify the frequent repetition of such a dangerous manceuvre ; much 
depends, however, upon the hand of the rider in not making it injurious, 
asa very slight preparation or warning given to the horse is sufficient. 
These curbs often. grow hard, lose all the active inflammation which . 
attends their first production, and seem hardly to affect. the. horse’s - 
going; at other times they are attended with considerable tenderness 
and lameness; and it most Leer oo ak Wi other parte of 


-* The term Curb, in the manege, is the. designation given by, horsemen to 
the bit, or mouth-piece, that is provided with a branch and chain. Kirble was 
the uncleseenene and kirb should, we apprehend, be the proper mode of spelling 
it now, where any restraint is signified: on the contrary, where any curvature or 
inflexion is intended, this is the proper mode of spelling it, as in the present 
article ; for they appear to us of different origin and meaning, and from different 
danguages, and ought not to be confounded as they are at present. 
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the hock suffer at the same time; and spavin very'frequently, and 
sometimes through pain, accompany it. After the gastrocnemii mus- 
cles have attached their tendon strongly to the os calcis, they appear 
to send portions for a second attachment to the head of the shank, and 
there it is the injury is sustained. : 

In recent cases, the cold bathing of the part is the best remedy, and 
rest, till the inflammation is subdued, with a dose or two of physic, if 
there is occasion. In more confirmed cases blistermg, or in more 
desperate cases firing, is the best remedy: a straight line, in this case, 
is drawn by the iron down the back of the calcis and head of the shank, 
feathered on each side by diagonal lines at proper distances; and as the 
inside of the hock is apt to partake of the mischief, it may be well to 
draw a straight line down its middle, forming an angle to the former, 
opening upwards, and closing pretty much as the figure of the hock 
itself does ; the diagonal lines from the former line forming with them a 
double feathered figure: the same also may be done to the outside, if 
the case shall happen to demand it. . 


ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF MUSEUMS. 


Antique Collections of Natural Curiosities —Hinpocentaur-—Mu- 
seum of the Emperor Augustus—Ancient Modes of Preserving 
perishable Substances—Egyptian Method of Embalming—Cere- 
cloths—Remains of King Edward I. ~—Mentreeries-- Origin 
and Progress of Modern Cabinets of Curiosities—Museum 
Tradescantinum—Kemp's Museum—British Museum. 


NATURAL productions of uncommon form or beauty, and other rare 
objects, were, in the earliest ages, consecrated to the gods ; and there 
is reason to suppose that the first collections of natural curiosities were 
preserved in the temples. There they were guarded with a pious re- 
verence which-secured them from neglect; and, being handed down to 
succeeding generations, they at length accumulated to an amount that 
may be considered large in the then infant state of natural history. 
Some account of these has occasionally been recorded, and a brief 
enumeration of a few among them may not prove wholly uninteresting. 

Amongst other curiosities, the Temple of Juno, at Carthage, con- 
taining the skins of two of the hairy women discovered by Hanno on 
the Gorgades Islands, and which he deposited there, on his return, as 
a memorial of his voyage. 

The enormous horns of the wild bulls which ostanmiied such havoe 
in Macedonia, were hung up, by order of King Philip, in the Temple’ 
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- of Hercules; and, in the Temple of Delphi, there were suspended the 
horns of a Scythian animal, in which only the Stygian water, that con- 
sumed every other vessel, could be contained: these were presented 

by the Emperor Alexander, and the inscription by which they were 
accompanied, has been recorded by Atlian.* In the Temple of Her- 
cules, at Eirythris, were the horns of the supposed Indian ants: and in 
that of Isis, at Caesarea, the skeleton of the crocodile that was found 
in the attempt to discover the sources of the Nile, _ 

The skin of the serpent destroyed by the Roman army in Africa 
during the first Punic war, and which both Pliny and Valerius Maxi- 
mus describe as being 120 feet. in length, was hung up in one of the 
temples at Rome, where its jaw-bones remained until more than a 
century afterwards.t | 
In the Temple of Juno, in the island of Melita (Malta), a pair of 

elephant’s teeth, of monstrous size, were deposited; and these having 
been carried away by the Admiral of Massanissa’s fleet, were after- 
wards restored, on its being found that they belonged to a sacred 
place. : 7. 

In one of the temples of Diana, the head of a basilisk was shown ; 
and the bones of that sea-monster to which Andromeda was supposed 
to have been exposed, were preserved at Joppa, whence they were 
afterwards carried to Rome. | oo 

The hide of the celebrated Calydonian boar was exhibited in one of 
the temples of Greece, in the time of Pausanius; and the huge tusks of 
the animal were afterwards brought to Rome, by order of the Emperor 
Augustus, and placed in the Temple of Bacchus. | 

But the most extraordinary of all was, doubtless, the hippocentaur, 
which is mentioned by several writers; and which, as we are assured 
by Pliny, the naturalist, was preserved, zm hzs téme, in the cabinet of 
the Emperor. The animal was said to have been caught m Arabia, 
and to have been brought to Egypt, where, having died, it was pre- 
served in brine and transmitted to Rome. ‘T'o those who, notwith- 
standing the authority of this respectable author, may still be inclined 
to consider,the existence of such a creature as fabulous, it may be ob- 
served, that St. Jerome, who wrote in the fifth century, also mentions 
another hippocentaur, in his life of Paul the hermit; in which he de- 
scribes the monster, and says that it was notorious to the whole world, 
that in the reign of Constantine, it was brought alive to Alexandria, 
where it was publicly exhibited; and, on its death, was preserved in 
salt, and sent to the Emperor at Antioch. : 

These curiosities were, however, rather kept in the temples as public 
memorials, or relies of ancient times, than to serve the purposes of 
science ; and it does not appear that the learned among the ancients 
formed: private collections of their own. ‘The Emperor Alexander, 
indeed, ordered all huntsmen, fowlers, and fishermen, to send what- 
ever rare animals they obtained to Aristotle; and we-know that Pliny 
took every opportunity to procure rare productions of nature, in order 


* lian, Hist. Animalium, lib. x. cap. 40. 
¢ Plin. Hist. Nat., lib. viii. cap, 12. Valer. Max., lib. i. cap. 8. 
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to note their peculiarities; but still we hear of nothing like a Museum 
of natural curiosities, until the time of the Emperor Augustus, who, 
as we are informed by Suetonius, had one in his palace. 

One of the chief causes, no doubt, that rendered such collections 
rare among the ancients, was the imperfect knowledge they possessed 
of the mede of preserving those objects that were subject to decay. 
The only methods with which they were acquainted, were those of 
immersion in brine, or in honey, or of covermg with wax; all of which 
were defective, and far inferior to that by spirits of wine, which com- 
bines the advantage of preventing putrefaction with that of perfect 
transparency. The more scientific modern process employed in ana- 
tomical preparations was wholly unknown. 

Of the methods then in use to prevent corruption, that by means of 
salt was the most ancient, as it certainly was the most apparent, and 
the easiest of execution. It has been supposed to have originated in 
Persia; and we have the authority of Dion Cassius, that when Phar- 
naces sent the body of his father, Mithridates, to Pompey, he had it 
placed in brine: but it seems probable that, in the East, nitre was 
more frequently employed for this purpose than common salt. Ata 
later period, we learn that the heads of the early martyrs were pre- 
served in salt by the monks; and Sigebert, who died in 1113, tells us 
that a similar process was used with the body of St. Guibert. 

The custom of preserving dead bodies in honey was also employed 
at a very early period. The remains of several of the Spartans who 
died in foreign countries were thus prepared for transmission to their 
mativeyhome. The body of Alexander the Great is also said, by some 
authors, to have been thus deposited; although we are told by others, 
that 1t was embalmed in the manner of the Egyptians: and so late as 
the latter end of the sixth century, that of the dethroned domepéaat 
Justin was laid in honey mixed with spice. 

The Egyptian method of embalming consists in first extracting the 
brain through the nostrils, and. injecting some viscous unguent in their 
stead; then opening the belly and taking out the intestines, the cavity 
being washed with palm wine impregnated with spices, and filled with 
myrrh and other aromatics: this done, the body was laid in_nitre 
during seventy days ; at the end of which it was taken out, cleansed, 
and swathed in fine linen, which was gummed and ornamented with 
various painted hieroglyphics expressive of the deceased’s character 
and rank. When this process was completed, the body was deposited 
in a narrow coflin, enclosed in an outer case, and placed upright against 
the wall of the mausoleum of the family. It was in this manner that 
the mummies which have been preserved to the present time were pre- 
pared; but it was only employed for persons of the highest distinction. 
Another less expensive method was by injecting a dissolvent into all 
the cavities of the body; this, after a short time, carried off, in a 
liquid state, whatever it contained ; and the body, thus purified, being 
dried by the nitrous process, was then swathed in the manner already 
mentioned: the poor merely drenched the body with injections, and 
afterwards dried it in nitre. 


‘This invention is universally ascribed to the Egyptians; and the ac- 
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count communicated to us in the Mosaic writings, of the embalming 
of ‘the patriarch Jacob, sufficiently proves the antiquity of the custom, 
and confirms the common’ opinion.* | But the period of the operation 
is there limited to forty sy while the le is said to last 
Seventy. 

Among’ the nations of the East, dead bddist were sometimes covered 
over with wax; and this practice, which was early introduced into 
Europe, gave rise. to that of wrapping the remains of persons of dis- 
tinction in waxed cloth, which has been continued down to the present 
day. Of this the annals of this country present numerous instances. In 
ihat ancient record, the “ Liber Regalis,’”’ we find directions, “that the 
remains of the kings of England shall he enfolded in waxed linen ; but 
in such manner as that the face and beard may be discermble, and 
that each finger be separately covered.” Accordingly, when the 
tomb of Edward the First, who died in 1307, was opened, in 1774, 
the body was found thus enveloped, and the form of the features and 
the ‘hands were still clearly distinguishable. The body of Johanna, 
mother of Edward the. Black Prince; was also, as we are. told, 
“wrapped in cered cloth; and that of Elizabeth Tudor, second 
daughter of Henry VII., “was cered by the wax-chandler.”. Among 
the funeral charges of Georee Il., is one for cere-cloth, and more re- 
‘cent examples must be in common recollection. | 

However these various modes of conservation may have ew applied 
to scientific purposes during the reign of the Roman emperors, no 
trace of such an application can be discovered in the darkness of the 
middle ages; but in the treasuries of princes there were sometimes 
found, among antiquities ‘and curiosities of art, a few specimens of — 
the dried and stuffed remains of uncommon animals. When commerce 
had extended the intereourse between nations, these collections were 
enlarged: menageries were also formed, to add to the splendour of 
courts ;+ and while these diffused a knowledge of foreign productions, 
they also excited curiosity, and a taste for the more minute inquiry — 
into the peculiar qualities of their various contents. As literature re- 
vived, public libraries were established, and- became receptacles for 
such natural curiosities as were oecasionally presented to them; and 
in Universities, the Faculty of Medicine collected, for dissection, various 
objects from the animal kingdom, as well as human bodies, and pre- 
served the parts in spirits of wine. At a stil] later period, wealthy 
individuals began to form Collections of curiosities, at first, pee 


*<And Joseph commanded his servants the phy sicians to embalm his father : 
and the physicians embalmed Israel. And forty days were fulfilled ‘for him; for 
so are fulfilled the days of those which are embalmed: and the Egyptians 
mourned for him threescore and ten days.’’— Genesis, chap. 1. v. 2 and 3. 

+ So early as the reign of Edward II., the Sheriffs of London were command- 
ed to pay the keepers of the King’s leopards, out of the fee-farm of the city, 
sixpence a-day for the sustenance of the animals, and three halfpence a-day for 
the diet of their keepers ; and that part of the Tower of London appropriated to 
the wild beasts was built for that purpose in the reign of Edward IV.; but. tbere 
was a menagerie there even in the reign of Henry lil. to whom the Emperor of 
mca in 1235, sent a present of three leopards, which were kept in the 

ower. 
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more calculated to please the eye than gratify the understanding; but 
these, as science became at. once more extended and more defined, 
were classed in distinct departments, and hence have arisen the various 
cabinets of natural curiosities now to be found in every part of the 
civilized world. The earliest of these private collections, however, 
is not supposed to date farther back than some time in the sixteenth 
century; and the oldest known catalogue upon any systematic plan,, is. 
that of John Kentmann, a learned physician of Torgau, in Saxony, 
which was published in 1565. It consisted chiefly of minerals 
and other fossil productions; and although it only contained about 
sixteen hundred articles, it was then esteemed considerable, and cost, 
as the collector tells us, “sums which few could afford to expend.” 

The first museum in this country was formed towards the middle of 
the seventeenth century, by John Tradescant,* who procured the ob- 
jects of which it was composed, in many parts of Kurope, America; 
and the Levant. His collection of coins and medals appears to have 
been valuable; but among the natural curiosities mentioned m the 
catalogue which has been published under the title of “ Museum 
Tradescantinum,’ are some that are not calculated to afford a very 
high idea of the science or the discernment of the collector: for we find 
an egg of a griffin, and another of a dragon ; some feathers from 
the tail of a phenix, and the claws of a ruck, “a bird able to truse 
an elephant ;”’ together with others of a similar nature. After Trades - 
cant’s death, which occurred in 1652, this cabmet was presented, by 
his son, to the celebrated Khas Antinalé, who removed it to Cerone 
where it forms a part of the Ashmolean Museum. 

- The next in order of time, was Kemp’s Museum, which was open 
to public inspection in the Haymarket, in the beginning of the last 
century. It was originally founded by Mr. John Conyers, a well 
known antiquary; and among a great variety of Egyptian, Greek, 
and Roman antiquities, both natural _and artificial, contained the dias 
leton of an elephant which was dug out of a gravel: pit in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, in 1689: it was supposed to have lain there 
since the time of the Romans, for a battle is recorded to have been 
fought near the spot in the time of Claudius;.and in the 'same pit the 
head of a British spear was found, made of flint. 

The’ splendid collection Mantcincd in the British Museum, was 
founded in 1753, by Sir Hans Sloane, and was purchased by Parlia- 
ment for the national use, for the sum of £20,000. . To this was 
afterwards added the Harleian collection of manuscripts, the Cottonian 
library, and that of the King, with other large additions, the Ktruscan 
vases and other antiquities belonging to the late Sir W. Hamilton, and 
the Grecian marbles: selected by Lord Elem; which bemg now | 
arranged together, form one of the most valuable cabinets of literature 
and science in all Hurope. 


* Gardener, for some time, to Charles !. 
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_ ON THE STRANGLES IN HORSES. 


A Review, by M. M. DucHatEau and Crepin, of an Essay 
“On the Treatment of Strangles in Horses, by the Antiphlo- 
gistic Plan.’ Addressed to the Medical Society of Emulation 
of Paris, by M. RovEt, jun., Corresponding Meméer.* 


THE opinion of well-informed Veterinarians is made up as to the 
cause and treatment of Strangles; but dealers, and people in general, 
form a very erroneous opinion of it. 

According to a popular author, the Strangles “consists in a poison 
of an uncertain quality, which circulates in the blood until nature 
makes an effort to throw tt of, and it settles on a part which is 
usually the nose or under jaw. 

If the poison be not expelled, that is, if the horse does not have the 
Strangles, he is generally considered in great danger; and this opi- 
“nion is even maintamed by many persons in the profession. 

M. Rodet, dissatisfied with this vague account, has made experi- 
. ments which throw great light upon the subject, and has proved the 
_ absurdity of the vulgar opinion. He considers the Strangles as an in- 
flammation of the throat, which differs in no respect from many other 
affections of these parts known under different names. 

This author, who admits nothing which experience has not, sanc- 
tioned, meets the advocates of the innate cause of Strangles with the 
following fact, which refutes them completely :— 

_. The horses of warm countries, such as Arabia, the coasts i: Africa, 
Spain, and even Italy, never have the Strangles,—a disease known only 
in the middle and northern paits of Europe. Now, have we not a 
right to ask, by what privilege the horses of the South are preserved 
from Strangles, if this affection were ‘solely to be attributed to the 
existence of 3 a particular poison? and also, why the Barbary horses (we 
cite them as an example) are less sickly and more vigorous than those 

of our own country, as they do not go through that purification—that 
cleansing which is here considered so indispensable to the health of our 
horses ? 

The inflammation called Strangles cannot be attributed to a native 
poison which circulates in the blood from the birth of the animal; and 
it is not the effect of any single cause: it is referable, segorsting to M. 
Rodet— 

Ist, To the disturbance of second dentition which takes place be- 
tween the ages of three and five, and is sufficiently painful to cause an 
increased action, more or less, of all the neighbouring parts ; 

2dly, To the castration of males ; 

‘3dly, To the changes in diet and situation which young horses 
undergo ; : 

4thly, T’o the unusual fatigue which they undergo in training ;—all 
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‘circumstances which happen about that period, and which add, more 
or less, to the activity of the first and principal cause. 

The fact before mentioned, on the subject of southern horses, still — 
comes in support of this opinion : they are free from the Strangles when 
not castrated, and left in their native country; but they lose this 
advantage if they are castrated, and taken young into cold and humid 
climates, where we find them placed under the influence of the above 
causes. They do not carry with them the germ of the complaint, but 
they acquire it in the country to which they are taken. 

The errors in the treatment of Strangles have chiefly attracted the 
attention of M. Rodet. In consequence of the opinion that the Strangles, 
being a poison generated with the animal, is an indispensable complaint, 
—a crisis which is necessary to take place,—it is generally believed that 
we ought to assist it as much as possible; above all, to be careful of 
checking it by bleeding, which, however, is the best means of cure. 

It is a great satisfaction to many people, when a horse with the 
Strangles has discharged well; it is a guarantee for his future health— 
the more goes out, the less remains, they think. This reasoning, which 
appears singular to physiologists, is, however, without any exaggeration, 
that of many persons who are not devoid of knowledge; but who, 
upon this particular subject, reason wrongly. Every day we hear 
amateurs and officers of cavalry complaining to dealers that they stop 
the Strangles on their horses, by bleeding them when it shows itself; 
and attribute all the complamts which may afterwards occur, to the 
Strangles repelled, or badly thrown out. | 

M. Rodet has not. admitted any of these evidently erroneous opi- 
nions: he treats the Strangles by the antiphlogistie plan, in which 
bleeding is a principal agent, by powerful counter-irritation (setons, 
blisters, &c.) The success which he has met with in this rational 
plan has been very great, as may be seen in his Essay, which con- 
tains the history of twenty-two cases treated on this plan, twenty of 
which were successful; to the other two he was called too late, and in 
them he remarked a complication of symptoms. The author inquires, 
upon what this generally-received opinion is founded—that stopping the 
Strangles, and the non-expulsion of the supposed virus, can have in- 
jurious effects. He observes, that the dealers who have horses on the 
point of showing the Strangles, disperse the first symptoms by repeated 
bleedings, which check the inflammation; but they do not follow up 
the bleeding by any additional means to ‘render its effects durable ; ; 
and, besides, they continue to keep the animals under the influence of 
the causes which first produced it. It results, that inflammation, i 1m - 
perfectly treated, recurs again after a time, and gives rise to diseases 
of more or less importance, which ought to be attributed to this bad 
treatment, and not to the bleeding ; which is good, and the most useful 
remedy in our power. 

M. Rodet concludes, from the observations contained in his Essay, 

Ist. That the Strangles, far from being an affection suz generis, 
is truly an inflammation of the mucous membrane of the mouth, nostril, 
larynx, trachea, &c.: it may extend, by continuity or sympathy, to 
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the tissues which that membrane invests, to the glands, the lungs, and 
ever the stomach. 

2dly. That bleeding, aided by other antiphlogistic means, to whieh 
is jomed the use of the most’ active counter- —_ constitutes the 
proper treatment of the Strangles. 

ddly. That bleeding, employed writtiout the auxiliaries in question, 
may certainly have the bad consequences wanil ce been attributed 
to it. by ignorant people. 

The Memoir of M. Rodet is most interesting: it treats in a new 
manner a subject on which much has been written, but which has not 
been well understood: he has made a grand step in this department of 
Veterinary Pathology. 


a. 


- HORSE CAUSES. 
In the Court. of King’s Bench, Westminster, June 16th, 1828. 


FULLER Uv. SIGMOND. 


THis was an action by a livery-stable-keeper, at Mary- -le-bonne, 
against Dr. Sigmond, a physician, who had hired a pair of carriage 
horses of him by the year. The declaration‘alleged that the defendant 
had engaged to take proper care of the horses, but had. failed to do so, 
and. had, by improper treatment, caused the death of one of them. The 
action was to recover its value, which was stated to be about eighty 
guineas. 

By the statement of the Common Serjeant, and the witnesses whom 
he called for the plaintiff, it appeared that in April, 1827, the defen- 
dant had agreed with the plaintiff for the use of a pair of carriage 
horses, at 150 guineas per year. ‘They were kept in the plaintiff's 
stables at Mary-le-bonne. The horse in question had died in December, 
1827. A short time before, it was found to be unwell. The defendant 
had had it out on Monday, the 26th of November, and it was brought 
home im the evening wet and fatigued. On its return home the next 
evening it was found to be worse, and, atthe suggestion of the defend- 
ant’s coachman, it was bled. Mr. F enwick, a Veterinary surgeon, 
who was afterwards called in, found the aieasli in a very debilitated , 
state, and he had no doubt that the bleeding, after the exertion it had 
undergone, was the cause of its death. It was only five years old, and 
a week before the bleeding was in a healthy state. Mr. Fenwick 
having, in the course of a few days, found that a re-action had taken 
place, bled the animal again, after giving it some medicine; and in 
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two days after, it died. According to the agreement for the hire of the 
horses, the defendant was to have a pair of young horses for day work, 
and a pair of ‘old ones when he had occasion to go out at night. The 
plaintiff was in the habit of sending to the defendant to know whether 
he had occasion for the horses in the evening; but on the evening in 
question the person whose duty it was to eall on the defendant omitted 
to do so, and it was proved that the young horses, which had been out 
on the Monday, were not in a fit state to leave the stable on the follow- 
ing day. : 

Sir James Scarlett, with whom was Mr. Brougham, iTocant the 
jury for the defendant.—A livery-stable-keeper, who let. out horses in 
this way, took all the risk on himself, and could not maintain an action 
of this kind, unless he proved that: the party had treated the horses im- 
properly. lene there was no evidence of improper treatment. The 
plaintiff, in letting out these horses to a medical man, did so knowing 
that they might be wanted at any hour of the night. He was not bound 
to supply the party with any particular pair of horses. His business 
was to see that the horses which were sent out were in proper condition 
to perform the work. If they were not in a fit state to leave the stable, 
he should take care that they did not go out. The defendant was not 
answerable for taking them out when they were not in a proper condi- 
tion to go. There‘was no evidence that he had treated them improperly 
by exercise; and as to the first bleeding, supposing that to be impro- 
per, it was impossible to say that it had been the cause of the death, 
because the person who had been called in on the plaintiff’s part, had 
thought proper to bleed the horse a second time. 

Lord Tenterden left the case to the jury, upon the single ques- 
tion, whether the death of the horse was occasioned by. the first 
bieeding. | 

After a quarter of an hour's smears they found for the de- 
fendant. 


PITT, ESQ. Vv. ALLEN. 


THIS was an action on a warranty of a horse sold by the defendant 
tothe plaintiff, a gentleman residing at Kensington, in February last. 
The horse was warranted sound, and the price paid for it was forty 
guineas. It died on the 22d of March, of a disease of the lungs. The 
only question in the cause was, whether that disease existed at the 
time of the sale. The horse was found to have a cough a few days 
after it had been placed in the plaintiff’s stables. The cough increased, 
and. the plaintiff had the animal bled several times. On being opened 
after its death, it was found that several abscesses had formed on the - 
lungs, and the chest was full of water. These facts were deposed to 
by the plaintiff’s coachman and another witness. 
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Mr. Henderson, a Veterinary surgeon, who examined the lungs, 
stated that the whole of the disease might have taken place within a 
week from its first indication. ‘There were tubercles on the diseased 


lungs. A cough always followed that disease, but. there might be a 


cough without tubercles. 


Mr. Coleman, an experienced Veterinary surgeon, who had not. 


seen the horse, but had heard the statements of the other witnesses, 
deposed that the existence of tubercles was an indication of a slow dis- 
ease, but he was of opinion that a cough might be unconnected with 
tubercles. His opinion as to the existence of tubercles in this animal, 
at the time it was sold, would depend upon what the condition of the 
animal was at the time it was sold. If it was fat, and in good condi- 
tion, he should say the probability was, that there were no tubercles. 

Sir James Scarlett, who appeared for the plaintiff, then re-called 
the plaintiff’s coachman, who stated that the horse was in very good 
condition when it was brought to the plaintiff’s stables. 

Lord Tenterden.— Well, Sir James, are hai in very good 
condition ? 

Sir James Scarlett.—I think not, my lord. 

Plaintiff nonsuited. 


San eee pT 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE CASES. 
An aged brown Gelding, 


Of the cart-horse breed, belonging to Messrs. Cook and Co., was 
admitted on the 18th of May. ‘The horse had been under home treat- 
ment for several days, as bleeding, &c. 

The disease was stated by Mr. Sewell to be znflammation of the 
lungs. 


The pulse was feeble, but very aks the mucous membrane lining 


the nose appeared rather more vascular than usual, a slight discharge 
escaped from the nostrils, but the mouth did not appear particularly 
or unusually hot or dry: the horse evidently laboured under consider- 
able debility; and the man who led the horse stated he had. been 
exercising him for an hour or two, by the direction of the farrier, and 
that it was with considerable difficulty he got him to the College. 

The horse was placed in an open shed, and five quarts of blood 


taken away. Half an ounce of aloes was given in a ball, and a mash 


diet. 


The next day, the horse not being better, was dicot to hive a 
rowel inserted in the chest : three quarts of blood were taken away, and 


elysters of warm water directed to be frequently given. 


apie 
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On the 12th, the horse, not being any def/er, a rowel was inserted 
in each thigh, and two drachms of white hellebore powder ordered to 
be given two or three times a day. 

13th. The rowels were dressed with turpentine ointment, and the 
hellebore discontinued, as it produced purging; the pulse was now 
very feeble at 58. | 

The next day the pulse was found to be more frequent, but ex- 
tremely weak; the breathing difficult; great exhaustion, and the legs 
and ears cold. | 

Three quarts of blood were taken away ; another rowel inserted 
in the belly ; the legs were directed’ to be well rubbed, and flannel 
bandages applied. : : 

THE HELLEBORE WAS AGAIN GIVEN. 

15th. The horse was considerably worse, and rapidly sinking under 
this treatment, and in the course of the mght he piEp. © 


Post Mortem Examination. 


_ The lungs were found highly inflamed, and gorged with blood; the 
intestines also considerably inflamed (probably from the effect of the 
hellebore). | 

Query— Why was hellebore given? Why take away blood, if in- 
tended to subdue inflammation, and at the same time administer a drug 
to cause the same evil? Pray, Mr. Sewell, do attend to these points 
for the future. : | 

We beg leave to ask the Professor, for what purpose white helle- 
bore was administered at all in this case? We have always found this 
drug to produce inflammation of the stomach and intestines when given 
in large doses; but, for the better information of our readers, we 
have subjoined M. Magendie’s observations and opinion on Veratrine, 
which is the active part of white hellebore root. 

In speaking of the action of Veratrine on animals, he states, “ that 
if a small quantity come im contact with the mucous membrane of the 
mtestines, it becomes inflamed, the irritation spreads, that purging 
(and in some animals vomiting) will be produced.” In a much larger 
dose the substance induces a very great acceleration of the circulation, 
and of respiration, soon followed by tetanus and death. 

A small quantity thrown into the jugular vein also induces tetanus 
and death in a very short time; and, even in this case, Veratrine pro- 
duces an effect on the intestinal canal; for, on dissection, the mucous 
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-membrane will be found highly injected and inflamed. The lungs also 
presents signs of inflammation and of engorgement. 


A black Mare—Azed 6, 


Belonging to Messrs. Cubitts, was admitted on the Sth of June, 
which had been under previous treatment, as bleeding, &e. The 
disease was stated to be Catarrh. | 

The mucous membrane of the nose was inflamed, anda considera- 
ble discharge present: the glands under the jaw were also enlarged; 

the breathing difficult, and the circulation much increased. 

A mash diet was directed, and a rowel made in the chest. 

6th. Not being any better, and the breathing still difficult; three 

quarts of blood was taken away. Two drachms of aloes, with three 
of turpentine, were given in a ball, and a rowel inserted under the 
jaw. Late in the evening such a considerable degree of difficulty in 
breathing was present, as to render bronchotomy necessary in order 
to save the animal’s life, which was eal performed by Mr. 
VINEs. 

An incision was made through the integuments, and an opening. 
afterwards into the trachea; a leaden tube was then introduced, and 
properly secured with a bandage round the neck; the animal was im- 
mediately relieved, and continued to breathe through the tube without 
inconvenience, till it was removed several days after, when respiration 
was completely restored through the natural air passages. 

The animal continued to recover till the 12th, when oil of tar was 
directed 10 be applied to the wound left by the incision, which was dis- 
charging good pus, and throwing out healthy eranulations. 

On the 13th, a solution of sulphate of zinc was directed to be ap-_ 
plied. 

« On the 14th, this aphioaticn was changed for a solution of sulphate 
of copper, which was directed again on the 16th; and on the 19th the 
animal was discharged, relieved of the od aaae’ and the wound 
nearly well. : 
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THE BULL-DOG (Canis Pugnaz.) 

“< Dogs are honest creatures, they never fawn on those they love not; and I’m 
a friend to Dogs.” 

Among the various breeds of dogs observable in this country, none 
possesses a stronger claim to be considered an original native of it 
than the bull-dog; and his degeneration in foreign countries, when 
imported from this island, will, in a great measure, account for the 
imperfect descriptions given by some continental authors, as well as 
the silence of others respecting him. | 

Buffon, who has written at length on the canine race, has given 
only a few unsatisfactory lines respecting this extraordinary branch of it. 

He supposes that the shepherd’s dog, brought into temperate cli- 
mates, and among a civilized people, as those of Britain, France, 
and, Germany, would, by mere influence of climate alone, lose his 
rough aspect, his erect ears, his rude, thick, long hair, and assume 
the figure of a bull-dog. | : 

No such change, however, appears to take place even in the 
smallest degree in this country; never partaking of the round head, 
the under-hanging jaw, and smooth coat, of the bull-dog, they remain 
unalterably the same, and the supposition of this celebrated naturalist 
falls to the ground. Although Great Britain has always been famous 
for her fighting dogs, and long for her bull-dogs,* it does not appear 
from any accounts of them, that the bull-dog of the present day was the 
one intended by ancient authors ; as the description they give accords 
much better with the mastiff, which was used for these purposes, and 
with which it has been confounded by some writers. The period at 
which this breed came into repute is unknown, and has eluded the 
researches of the most vigilant on the subject: that the mastiff was 
the dog in estimation and use till within a few years, the writings of 
many appear clearly to prove; for even: so late as the time of Gay, 
that accurate observer of nature’s varied forms and manners has 


* Abergavenny, in Monmouthshire, once celebrated for a particular breed of 
bull-dogs, and famous for the sport of baiting, is now no longer heard of as such, 
and the breed is entirely lost. 
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expressly mentioned, in his Fable, the Bull and the Mastiff; and we 
ean scarcely suppose, that had the bull-dog and the mastiff been as 
distinct as at present, his critical judgment would have misplaced the 
one for the other. 

The late Mr. Sydenham Edwards, who paid very considerable at- 
tention to the breeds of different dogs, and who was also a most 
excellent judge of these animals, supposes “that about the time the 
mastif was common in England, and after the time of Gay, when 
bull and bear-baiting, with similar amusements, were rapidly declining, 
especially among the great, the small Dutch mastiff, or pug-dog, was 
much in fashion; and probably, by accident or design, the mixture of 
these two produced the intermediate variety in question, possessing the . 
invincible courage of the one with much of the form of the other. 
Some objections may arise on account of the smallness of the pug; 
but it should be remembered, the diminutive size of many of these 
creatures we are accustomed to see, is owing to their being bred 
as small as possible, for the purpose of lap-dogs,—their original size 
being much larger.” : | 

The bull-dog is, in height, about eighteen inches, and weighs about 
_ thirty-six pounds; head round and full; muzzle short; ears small,—-in 
some, the points turning down—in others, perfectly erect, and such 
are called tulip-eared; chest wide; body round, with the limbs very — 
muscular and strong; the tail thin and taper, curling over the back, 
or hanging down, termed tiger-tailed, rarely erected, exeept when 
the passions of the animal are roused; the hide loose and thick, parti- 
cularly about the neck; the hair short; the hind feet turned outwards; 
hocks rather approaching each other, which seems to obstruct their 
speed in running, but is admirably adapted to progressive motion when 
combating on their bellies: but the most striking character is the under 
jaw almost uniformly projecting beyond the upper; for if the mouth 
is even, they become shark-headed, which is considered a bad point. 

. The colours are black, salmon, fallow, brindled, and white, with 
these variously pied; the fallow, salmon, and brindled with black 
muzzles, are deemed the most genuine breeds, and the white to pos- 
sess most action: there is a strong general resemblance between a 
brindled bull-dog and the striped hyena. 

_ The properties of the British bull-dog are, matchless courage and 
perseverance, even to death: bred for the combat, and delighting in 
it, he evinces, against an unequal adversary, inneltle courage ;* 


* Dog-fanciers invariably prefer, and consider those best bred, which are 
large behind the ears. See Plate No. he of this work, sh 1,23 also, Animal 
Phrenology, psge 73. 
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roused by injury, or led on by his master, he attacks the most powerful 
animal, and rushes upon it without the slightest indication of fear; 
disdaining stratagem, he bravely assails the enemy in front—the bull, 
the buffalo, or bear; and if successful, fixes his powerful jaws on the 
nose, bringing the head to the ground, pinsit there, destitute of the 
power of resistance, till, in loud roarings, his superiority is confessed. 
The smaller animals, as rats, mice, &c., he rarely regards. 

Although the wounds the bull-dog inflicts are not severe, yet, by 
his unsubdued and obstinate courage, he will, in general, conquer any 
other of an equal or even superior size. It is probable that the teeth, 
not acting in immediate opposition from the great projection of the 
under-jaw, may prevent his tearing like other fighting-dogs: but the 
principal reason is his retaining to his uttermost the same hold; and 
though successful in overpowering, not proceeding to destroy his ene- 
my. It is probable, too, this apparent deformity,—the elongation of 
the under jaw,—facilrtates his seizing objects above him in combating, 
as the nose of ‘the ‘bull, bear, &c. . Destitute of scent, nearly incapa- 
ble of tuition, slow and sluggish in his manter, loose and irregular in 
his gait, in his pacific moments he is apparently moffensive and stupid, 
sulky in the eye, and averse to action; but roused by noise, arid easily 
wrought to a pitch of madness, seizing whatever presents or opposes” 
him; nor is he deterred from. the furious assault by lacerated limbs or 
‘broken bones. : 

They may be over-bred; that is, too deep game—suffering pain 
without. resistance. 

They are properly crossed with any other dog, where in is the 
requisite. 

The cruel and barbarous practice of bull-baiting, for which this doe 
was almost exclusively used, is now, by a humane act of the legisla- 
ture, generally prevented; but as the custom of baiting animals is one 
of considerable antiquity, we shall lay before our readers a brief out- 
line of what has been collected respecting this disgraceful and cruel 
diversion. 
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H. Waresurton, Esa. moved i the House of Commons, on 
Friday night last, July 25, for a return of the account of all grants 
made by the Parliament to the Vetomnery College from its com- 
mencement to the present time. 

We shall have to comment extensively on this subject hereafter. 

“2 
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In our endeavours to promote the improvement and amelioration of 
the Veterinary Profession, by enlightening its members on what may 
be called their political degradation, we have found it necessary to pass 
censure on the conduct of certain public individuals, and, as usual in 
such cases, our statements have been met only by a violent ery of 
party. 

We defy them to prove ‘that anything like a party exists for ils pur- 
pose, but shall be gratified to learn that a sufficient number of persons 
are of our opinion on these points, to deserve that appellation; as we 
cannot see why truth is less true, when supported, by the suffrages of 
many, than when advocated only by a single impartial pen. | 

We disclaim every other motive in the proceedings we have adopted, 
than the welfare of the art; and it matters not from whom or whence 
these statements proceed, when they are so correct, that from the com- 
mencement of this publication to the present time, not a single fact or 
argument of ours has been controverted, or attempted to be denied by 
those whom they concern. Our pages are free—this silence speaks for 
itself. | 

Those who may think our censure on Mr. Coleman is too general, 
must understand that, at some future day, we have yet heavier charges 
to prefer against his practice, than any that have hitherto appeared ; 
and it is not from “wantonness,’ as a correspondent supposes, but 
from a deep feeling of the injuries the profession has sustained at his 
hands, that we have been so severe. 

It surprises us that Veterinary surgeons can identify themselves 
with a man who has always shown himself so regardless _of their inte- 
rests, as to sacrifice them, on every occasion, to his own; and that they 
should permit themselves to be duped, when a single glance at facts 
will prove the above assertion. ! 

In our last number, it was shown that eee eee were excluded 
from the Examining Committee of the College, by and through the 
means of Mr. Coleman, who, in short, could not retain his situa- 
tion if such admissions were to take place to a properextent. Yet 
it is generally acknowledged that they are necessary—that the present 
mode of examination is the greatest injustice to the profession and in- 
jury to the public ; and that only a wish to perpetuate ignorance can 
dictate their exclusion. _ va : 

In order to see how much we will quietly bear, and remove all 
doubt respecting his intentions, it is proposed by his particular friend 
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among the Governors, to shut out Veterinary surgeons from the College 

altogether, and not allow them even to become subscribers—lest they 
should expose his practice to the world; and his deputy has issued orders 
that this exclusion shall be = ES enforced. 

What ought to have been Mr. Coleman’s conduct in this case, 
supposing these steps to have been resolved upon without his consent ? 
To. have. opposed them, which he could have done successfully ; or, 
in case of failure, he should have resented a declaration so dishonour- 
able to the Veterinary body, by immediate resignation. But he con- 
sented, it is said, to the admission of practical men on the Examining 
Committee; of course he would do so, he could not act otherwise ; but 
that would not prevent him from using all means in his power to prevent 
it, for we all know that Mr. Coleman’s public measures are uniformly 
of a circuitous character. It was threatened, that the Medical Com- 
mittee would all resign if the regulation were adopted: there are some 
whose services we should be sorry to lose; but better so, than that things 
should remain in their present state. It is absurd and ridiculous that 
men of one profession should alone decide on the qualifications of young 
men intended for another. There would be something rather more 
reasonable in a body of Veterinary practitioners granting diplomas to 
physicians, for they ought. to be well acquainted with the general 
principles of anatomy, physiclogy, and medicine ; while, on the other 
hand, the medical man can know little of the peculiar diseases of the 
horse, and is absolutely ignorant of those important subjects—the Foot 
and Shoeing. But it is enough;—in future we are to have no voice 
in electing our own associates; and for the disgrace, we have this for a 
consolation—that such isthe will of our mighty Professor: and the re- 
spect we must, of course, have fora man who taught us a string of 
errors, and for his “constituted authority,” is to preclude us from any 
“wanton exposure’ of his interested views. , 

We repeat, that no deed of his is known to us in which he has not 
consulted his private interest before that of the profession. What has 
he done to deserve so much gratitude? Perhaps something formerly. 
We know that, many years ago, he proposed to recommend, to the 
utmost of his power, such Veterinary surgeons and shoeing smiths, as 
would enter into a bond to pay him 50/. per annum. This was pro- 
bably for the general good of the trade. 

Another most disinterested scheme for our benefit was, his famous 
plan of establishing branch Drug Establishments in every town in the 
kingdom, for the sale of horse medicines under the College sanction, 
finding, no doubt, that the post of druggist to the army was a lucra- 
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tive concern; and nothing but the spérted remonstrances of the pupils, 
led on by Mr. R. Lawrence, and the upright conduct of the Governors 
of that day, prevented him from executing this outrageous monopoly, 
which would have carried certain ruin: to the country Veterinarian. _ 

‘His three patents, the Artificial Frog, the Clip Heel, the Frog 
Shoe and the Spit Bar, might be adduced as so many separate proofs 
of venality: for a share in the first, 1 is said, he obtamed some hun- 

dreds from an mexperienced pupil; and the right to use the two latter— 

a right, by-the-bye, but seldom exercised—was once on sale to all who 
would give him ten guineas.* But we prefer to argue on a broader 
bearmg: if those shoes, &e. were, in his opinion, so useful and im- 
portant, why does a paid servant of the public attempt to limit their 
utility by patents ? or how does this conduct evince any liberality or 
regard for the interests of the profession? That luminous discovery, 
of which we propose to give some account—his three farthing artificial 
frog, was sold at the exorbitant price of three shillings; and his four 
guinea useless book is another instance of a true eatchpenny. 

We mention these merely to say that we can more freely pardon the 
worst extortion, than the manner in which he has depreciated the 
labours and abridged the profits of the Veterinary surgeon, by permit~ 
ting the sale of cheap drugs atthe College. This isa cheap monopoly, 
and more destructive to the practitioner than all the foregoing; but its 
consideration must be deferred to another number. Our object is to 
lay before our readers ashort aceount of what Mr. Coleman has done, 
and tried to do, for himself; and let his friends, inreturn, inform us of 4 
single measure he has ever taken to advance their interest or respect- 
ability. There are few men im the world who have his particular 
talent for conciliating the good offices of others, without ever doing 
anything to deserve them; but it will be acceptable to us to hear of any 

- petter motive to account for the general apathy, than blind respeet ot 
‘stupid fear. But if, on one hand, there are but few who know and feel 
the amount of injury he has inflicted wpon us, or are bold enough to 
speak their opinion ; so, on the other hand, the refuge of his cause is 
silence, and those who know it best, are best aware of its weakness. 


* Report says, that even his profégé, Mr. Sewell, whe ought to have known 
better, was readily syueezed out of a cool hundred by the proper application of 
the freg pressure shoe of thé ingenious Professor. 
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VETERINARY SOCIETY. 


Tux members of this Society met on the 11th ult. to resume their 
discussions, and, after the minutes of the preceding meeting had been 
read and confirmed, the subject of Ophthalmia, and its treatment, was 
proposed by Mr. C. Clark; Grease, and its treatment, by Mr. KE. 
 F, Cherry. 

Letters were then read by the secidaee , from the following gentle- 
men, in answer to his circular under Rule 10:—From Dr. Pearson, 
Messrs. Brodie, Coleman, and Morgan, desiring to be considered as 
honorary members; and from Sir E. Home, Dr. Cooke, M. Stanley, 
and Mr. Sewell, expressing their good wishes for the success of the 
Society. 

. G. Dermott, Esq., Dr. Spurzheim, and Dr. Harrison, were pro- 
posed, and elected honorary members. 

__It was moved and seconded, that.a statement of the views and ob- 
jects of the Society should be prepared, and a Committee was ap- 
pointed for that purpose. 

_ Mr. EF. Cherry produced the leg of a horse, i in order to demon- 
strate a novel mode of operation in cases of broken knees, by excising 
the injured part of the skin, and making perpendicular lateral incisions 
in order to heal the knee without blemish. 

Dr. Cox, who was elected an honorary member, read a paper 
on the Quarter Evil; much interesting discussion followed respecting 
the diseases of cattle in general,—a subject heretofore too little at- 
tended to, and in the treatment of which there is great room for 
improvement. 

On the 23d July the Society met again, and after confirmation of 
the former minutes, a letter was read by the Secretary from Mr. C. 
Bell, applauding the objects of the Society. 

The question of the best mode of castrating the horse was brought 
forward and discussed ; but it was difficult to gather the opinion of 
the meeting ; for, as Mr. F’. Cherry observed, dexterously and properly 
performed, almost any of the various plans in use would succeed ; 
but that so much depended on the previous preparations and subsequent 
attention which the animal received, as to make it difficult, without 
very numerous experiments, to decide. | 

Some cases of practice were related, and the meeting adjourned 
till seven o'clock on Tuesday, the 5th of August. Veterinary prac- 
titioners, and members of the medical profession, are invited to 
attend. 
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VIEWS AND OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 


The objects of the Veterinary Society are to induce free discussion 
on all subjects connected with Veterinary science, and the practice 
of the art. The horse in all states will, of course, be a boii 
pes of attention. 

The breeding and rearing of live stock, and their treatment, both 
in health and when labouring under disease, will also be subjects for 
discussion. | 

Written communications on any of these points will receive candid 
consideration. It is intended to form a library of books relating to 
_ these subjects ; donations of books, and manuscripts or snag ania of 
scarce books, will, therefore, be acceptable. 

It isin contemplation to form a museum; anatomical preparations 
_ of parts in health, and specimens of morbid anatomy, with the history 
of such specimens, will, therefore, be acceptable. And it must be 
evident, that a library and museum, so formed, will concentrate a body 
of practical knowledge, which would be sought for in vain while 
diffused throughout the profession. 

‘It is intended that books, manuscripts, and preparations, unless 
made donations, shall remain at the disposal of the original contributors. 

With these views and intentions, the Veterinary Society call upon 
the profession and the public for their cordial and powerful support; 
the names already added to their list, afford the best proof of the 
importance of these objects, and the manner in whieh they are 
appreciated. | 


THE GODOLPHIN ARABIAN. 


We may confidently assert that this famous stallion contributed 
more to the improvement of our native breed, than any other horse 
before or since his day: in proof whereof we add a list of his get; 
remarking, in corroboration of the position advanced, that all our 
present jirst-rates partake of his valuable blood. 

Unlike the majority of foreign horses, no pedigree was brought 
over with him; indeed, it is altogether conjectural whence he came. 
All we know with certainty is, that Mr. Coke obtamed him in Paris ; 
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that he parted with him to Mr. Williams, who at that time kept the 
St. James’s Coffee House; and that the latter gentleman presented 
him to the Earl of Godolphin, in whose stud he died, in December, 
1753, at Gogmagog, Cambridgeshire, aged twenty-nine. 

In 1730 and.1731, the Godolphin Arabian: was teazer to Hob- 
pai (a son of Aleppo, by the Darley Arabian); and on the latter 
refusing to cover Roxana, she was put to the Arabian, and that cover 
produced Lath, admitted by judges to have been one of the finest 
and best horses that had appeared on the turf since the days of the 
Duke of Devonshire’s Childers, by the Darley Arabian out of Betty 
Leedes. This accidental circumstance, as it must be deemed, brought 
the GopOLPHIN ARABIAN into repute, and the best mares were put 
to him,—happily for those interested in the breed of an animal, which, 
says Buffon, “declines no service, exerts all his strength, and, that 
his obedience may be complete, will strain every nerve till he even 
expires under his generous efforts.”’ 

As. something wonderful and stran ge usually accompanies celebrity, 
Mr. Scorr, author of “The Sportsman's Repository,” in com- 
pliance with a time-honoured custom, tells usp that “he was actually 
employed in the drudgery of drawing a cart, in Paris;” but he does 
not acquaint us with the source whence he derived his information. 
Non bene ripe creditur, says Virgil. It was generally - believed, 
however, that he was stolen, and caniaglec into France from he coast 
of Barbary. 

A. faithful picture of the Arabian was taken by Strusss (from 
which the accompanying portrait was copied), who has introduced 
the cat towards whom this extraordinary stallion evinced so strong an 
attachment, from constantly living in the stable with him; and this 
affection the horse manifested in a remarkable degree, on the death of 
his favourite. To conclude: the Godolphin Arabian was a bay 

horse, about fifteen hands. high, with some white on the off hind 
- pastern. 


COLTS. 


‘Those against whose names an asterisk (*) ts placed, were the 
Jirst produce of their respective Dams. 


Name, colour, when foaled. | Dam. : Owner. 
* Alchymist, by os. F150 Crab Mare sos SOV Mr. Popham 
Babraham, b....... 1740 Large Hartley mare (1) Lord Godolphin 


(1) This mare was got by Hartley’s Blind Horse (a son of the Holder- 
ness Turk), out of Flying Whig, by the Woodstock Arabian. The Little 
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Hartley Mare was got by Bartlet’s Childers, also out of Flying Whig. «In 
1732, Mr. Hartley sold both mares to Lord Godolphin’s stud-groom, for 
200 guineas. 

Babraham was a magnificent horse, sixteen hands high, master of eighteen 
stone. When in training, he beat Bustard, Little Driver, Old England, 
Sultan, Wafer, &c. Of his excellence as a stallion, the Stud Book affords 
ample proof, . Few instances can be adduced of a horse running in such high 
form as Babraham did, and covering mares the same season. This fine 
racer and good stallion died in 1760, aged twenty. 


| “Bajaget; pb... 62's .1740 Whitefoot mare ........ Mr. Greville 


April Pith, 1748, Bajazet beat Babraham, in a match, at. Newm arket, 
carrying 12 st. each, six miles, fifty guineas. Bajazet was sire of many 
good runiers. 


Blank, b...-2s6-6-1740 Little Hartley mare .... Lord Godolphin 


An ait illustration of the uncertainty attending breeding i is here shown; 
and which we cannot pass without noticing: Blank and Old England, two . 
brothers; the former was a stallion deservedly in high repute, but a very 
middling racer, while the latter proved an indifferent stallion, but a truly 
goodrunner. Take also Lath and Cade, both out of Roxana: the former, 
a racer of the first order, but, as astallion, much below the mark; the latter 
scarcely to be called a runner, but, as a stallion, ranks high indeed, 


*Blossom, gr......1748 Blossom........... ... Lord March 
Hite Bes Sx, ae Proll? Blossom v2 20s S. ». Duke of Grafton | 
Buficoat, dun ......1742 Silverlocks ............ Lord Godolphin 
Cade, b. ...4.54.46-17384 Roxana (2)...........4. Lord Godolphin 


(2) Rowana died within a fortnight after foaling, and Cade was reared 
with cow’s milk; hence his name, cade, tame, soft; asa cade lamb. See 
J obnson’ s Dictionary. 


CUD; Ds bicine ct wk 1746. Hobgoblin mare, 1739 .._ Lord Godolphin 
OLE, Wis a ecakie oe kece 1739. Dahger mare ...4.0i i+. Sir John Dutton 
Colt, b........-.-.17389 Young Kitty Burdett.... Lord Godolphin 
OOl, Bis. cece ee cee 1741 Young Kitty Burdett.... Sir T. Reade 


Young Kitty Burdett, the first produce of her dam, bred by R. Burdett, 

Esq:, foaled 1720, was got by Old Smales (a son of Whynot), out of Kitty 

_ Burdett (sister to Whimsey), by the Darley Arabian; grandam, the Young 

Child Mare, by the Harpur Barb; great grandam, Old Child Mare, by 

Sir T. Gresley’s Bay Roan; great great grandam, Vixen, by the Helmsley 

Turk, out of Dodsworth’s dam, a barb mare imported in the reign of Charles 

the Second, and styled a Royan Marg. Soon after his Majesty’s death, 

_ the Studmaster sold her for forty guineas, at twenty years old, when in 
foal with Vixen, 


Colt, ar. op cc ceer liad. Crab Mare 2a ...- Mr. Vernon 
Creeper, gY..-.-.-. 1752. Blossom ..o.5.054 20... Lord Godolphin 
*Cripple, gr.'.......1750 Blossom ...... esecese- Lord Eglintoun 
Cygnet, gr...... «+1753 Blossom ...... seoeseee Lord Godolphin 
Deputy, afterwards 


OE ate ih F i763 Spinster ....0. Lees Mr. Panton 
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Spinster, perhaps better known as The WViddrington Mare, bred by Mr. 
Crort, of Barforth, in Yorkshire, in 1735, was gotby Partner, her dam 
(sister to the dam of Cornforth’s Forester) by Mr. Croft’s noted stallion, 

_ called Bloody Buttocks: of which horse, it is to be regretted that nothing 
further is known, than that he was a gray Arabian, with a red mark on his 
hip, whence he derived his name. Spinster’s grandam, sister to Guy, was 
got by Old Greyhound-; great-grandam, Brown Farewell (Matchem’s 
grandam) by Makeless—Brimmer— Place’s White iso Ake city ede ae 
ton’s Violet Barb Mare. 

In 1740, Spinster, then belonging to Mr. Widdrington, won the King’s 

plate at Black Hambleton, beating fourteen others. She afterwards became 
the property of Thos. Panton, Esq.of Newmarket; and October Ist, 1741, 
won the King’s plate at that place, carrying 12 st. R. C. at four heats ; beat- 
ing Volunteer, by Young Belgrade; Favourite, by Bethell’s Arabian, who 
broke down after winning the second heat; and Staghunter, by Young 
Childers. Spinster was. a brood mare in Mr. Panton’s stud; she-was dam 
of Spinster, Shepherd’s Crab, Rocket’s dam, and Fancy, by Crab; Deputy 
and Posthumus, by the Godolphin Arabian; Golden Grove, and a bay colt, 
by Blank; a filly, by Snip; anda grey colt, by the Panton Arabian. 


en b. 5 g0.a%c7), Hobgoblin mare, 1739.. Lord Godolphin 
Dismal, gr.. e+-s6.17383 Alcock Arabian mare .. Lord Godolphin 


In April, 1738, Dismal won the great stakes of 1000 guineas, at New- 
market, beating Careless and eight others. June 13th, won the King’s 
plate at Ipswich, beating the Duke of Bolton’s Poppet and three others. 
Dismal was sold to Mr. South, of Newmarket; and, in 1739, he won the 
King’s plate at Guildford, 12 st. each, four mile heats; beating Mr. Panton’s 
__ Blaze, who won the third heat; Lord. Portmore’s Spectre winning the first. 

_ Five others started. June 4th, won the King’s plate at Salisbury, 12 st. 
each, four mile heats. 


Mr. Sonth’s gr. h. Dismalosssiseie tees exse ses ee i | 
Lord Weymouth’s b. h. Figg, by Young Childers 3 BORD 
Duke of Bolton’s gr. h. Hopeful ....s.02.-505. 1 38 3 38 


The second heat was so closely contested between Dismal and Hige: that 
the winner could not be distinguished. 

July 18th, walked over for the King’s plate at Canterbury. September 
3d, won the King’s plate at Lincoln, beating the Duke of Ancaster’s Dart, 
who was drawn after the first heat, Dismal was never beat; he covered, 
however, few blood mares. 


*Dormouse, b...... 1738 Partner mare .......... Lord Godolphin 
Entrance, b.......:1749 Hobgoblin-mare; 1739.. Duke of Cumberland 
Fearnought, br.....1751 Hobgoblin mare, 1739 .. Lord Godolphin 
Feather, b. ........ 175) Childers mare  ~-....... Mr. Panton 

*Gower Stallion, b..1740 Whitefoot mare........ Lord Gower 

pte aie Rivas Hobgoblin mare, 1739.. Lord Godolphin 


Janus, b...s...6...1738 Little Hartley mare ..:. Lord Godolphin 
*Infant, b. ........1746 Hobgoblin mare, 1737 .. Lord Sandwich 
*Lath, Dsiesiahasievkie KOXOnG -...- ssewessee Lord Godolphin 
Marlborough, bl. ...1745 Large Hartley mare ,... Duke of Marlborough 
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Name, colour, when foaled. . Dam. . Owner. 
Matchless, b, ..-...1754 Soreheels Mare .....0.- Mr. Panton 
Mirza; D. (3)... sae 1749 Hobgoblin mare, 1737 .. Mr. Swymmer 


Noble, b 
Old England, b....1741 
Posthumus, b, 
Regulus, b. (4) ....1739 


(3) Mirza was never beat. Sir James Lowther offered to run him 
against Snap for ten thousand guineas, and allow him four pounds, but the 
challenge was not accepted. Mr. Swymmer gave Mr. Panton 100 guineas 
for Mirza, and sold him to Mr. Greville for 450 guineas. “After winning the 
Jockey Club plate, in 1758, at Newmarket, beating Matchem, Jason, 
Feather, and Forester, 9 st. each, B.C., Mr. Greville disposed of him to 
Sir James Lowther, at the price of 1500 guineas. Mirza proved a very in- 
ferior stallion. 


Large Hartley mare .... Lord Godolphin 
Hobgoblin mare, 1739.. Mr. Greville 
Little Hartley mare .... Lord Godolphin 
Spinster fsdiass «whe ay sib Mr. Panton 
Grey Robinson Lord Chedworth 


enna L504 


(4) Regulus, also, was never beat; when six years old he won e¢ght 
King’s plates and a 50/. plate— viz.: 

1745, May 17th, 50/. at Epsom ; beating Puppet, Brisk, and Chance. 
(This race was run in the name of Sweetiips.) 

June 12th, the King’s eat at Winchester; beating Zeazer, by the 
Bolton Starling. 

June 18th, walked over for the King’s plate, at Biadiltrnie 

July 2d, the King’s plate, at Nottingham; beating Wormwood, i Hut- 
ton’s Blacklegs; Champion, by Goliah 3 and two others distanced. 

July 30th, the King’s plate, at Canterbury; beating Teazer. _ 

August 16th, the King’s plate, at Lewes; beating Grey Linooln. 

September 10th, the King’s plate, at Lincoln; beating Champion. 

October 3d, the King’s plate, at Newmarket; beating Grey Lincoln; 
and Lowther, by the Lonsdale Arabian. 

1746, April the 3d, the King’s plate, at Newmarket; beating Teazer. 

Regulus did not start afterwards: on being taken out of training, he was 
sent into Yorkshire, where he proved himself a most valuable stallion; he 
was sire of many capital racers, and brood mares; he covered at Ten 


Guineas. This good horse died in the neighbourhood of Catterick, in 1765, 
7 aged 26. ee 
Skewball, b........1741 Whitefoot mare ........ Lord Godolphin 
ULLAD ba wie cae ne pene Wihirligin ss. ui. «ie pau Mr. Greville 
"POTQUIN: pigikaisce 0/5 1745 Scarborough Colt mare... Lord Godolphin 
Weasel, b........- A192 . FOX MALO » ointe dialogs y dias Lord Godolphin 
-Whitenose, b......1742 Childers mare ........ Mr, Panton ~ 
FILLIES. 

Amelia, b. .....-..1748 Childers mare.... cr. “Mr. Crofts 

Anna, bios... ewe 1154, Cloudy. 6). seseeeeeee Lord Townshend 
Dainty, bres es ine. 1751 Crab mare ........ -+-. Lord March 
Daphne, by.) Sees 1783: Fos mare 24. 0.00 - Lord Godolphin 
Emme, 2500 ..9 P1901 “Mr, Lincoln 


-Hobgoblin mare, 1737.. 
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Name, colour, when foaled. Dam. -.. Owner. 


Filly,.b.. ... pistons ---1750 UWobgoblin mare, 1737... hh Grosvenor 
OE, ST ee ie 1746 Large Hartley mare .... Lord Craven 
LUPE et ea nar aioli te 1752 Soreheels mare ........ Lord Waldegrave 
PUBS ssw « hc Sas 1746 Whitefoot mare ........ Mr. Dutton 

*Brilliant’s dam..1738 Silverlocks ...........- Mr. Crofts 

Hip’s dam ...... 1752 Hobgoblin mare, 1737 .. Lord Godolphin 

Marploet’s grandami75) Blossom .............- Lord Eglintoun 

Merlin’s dam....1739 Little Hartley mare .... Lord Godolphin 

Pan’s dam ......1747 Hobgoblin mare, 1737... 

Well-done’s dam 1739 Silverlocks ............ Sir J. Moore 
Jilt, ors «Sty 149, Blossomuia xelaals oxs +. Mr. Panton 
“Miss Cranbourn, br.1753 Miss Western....-..... Duke of Cumberland 


Miss Western, the first produce’ of her dam, a chestnut mare, foaled 
1746, bred by Sir Robert Eden, was got by Sedbury (a son of Partner), out 
of Mother Western (the grandam of Eclipse), by Smith’s Son of Snake— 
Montagu—Huautboy—Brimmer. In 1751, she won the King’s plate, at 
Hambleton ; which event is said to have laid the foundation of the band- 
some fortune accumulated by Mr. Jouw Hurcuinson, under whose care the 
mare was, and who backed her to win, to the extent of his then slender 
means. In thus alluding te Mr. Hurcninson, that others may be stimu- 
lated to follow the same path, Justice and Truth require us to record, that, 
to persevering industry and the strictest integrity, he added mueh skill in 
training, and knowledge in breeding. 


Miss Windsor...... 1754 Young Belgrade mare .. Duke of Cumberland 
*Shepherdess, b...-.1743 Hobgoblin mare, 1439.. Mr. Martindale 
MONO, De. s va .-1748 Hobgoblin mare, 1737.. Mr. Harvey. 
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Roman Venatie—Combats of w" tld Beasts—Spanish Bull-F ighis® 
a olish Bull- Batits—Bull Running. 


IF cruelty to animals could be justified by the examples of antiquity, 
abundant authors might be found in the records of the ancients. The 
Venatice, instituted by the Romans in honour of Diana, consisted in 
three distinct sports, which were all designated under that general ap- 
pellation : in the first, oxen, deer, and even sheep, were turned loose 
into the arena of the amphitheatre, where the people were permitted 
io pursue them, and to appropriate those they caught to their own use; 
in the second, ferocious animals were made to combat with each other; 
and in the third, they were forced to contend with man. 

“The men who actually engaged on those occasions may, indeed, 
be exempted from we charge of cruelty, for Ag were generally slaves 
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or malefactors, who were unwillingly compelled to risk their lives in 
an unequal contest with the most savage natives of the forest; but the 
nobility of Rome, who, in’ some instances, hired them, the govern- 
ment which permitted such exhibitions, and the people who delighted 
in them, must all be included in the reproach. | 

These spectacles were commonly exhibited on the commemoration 
of victories, and on other solemn occasions; and as the Italian terri- 
tory produced no other beasts of prey than the wolf and the bear, no 
cost was spared to procure every other species from abroad. 

Thus the poet Claudian tells us— 


<¢ All that att potent teeth command the plain ; 
All that run, horrid with erected mane, 
Or, proud of stately horns, or bristling hair, 
At once the forest’s ornament and fear ; 
Torn from their deserts by the Roman power, 
Nor strength can save, nor craggy dens secure.” 


The havoc thus made, was, indeed, so unrelenting, that three or 
four hundred animals were sometimes butchered in one day; and his- 
tory informs us, that the incredible number of 11,000 were destroyed 
during four months that were consecrated to the celebration of ‘T'ra- 
jan’s victory over the Dacians. 

Among the animals that were matched against each other, the wild 
bull was conspicuous; sometimes being opposed even to the lion and 
the elephant, and at others baited by dogs. They were also occa- 
sionally attacked by the men,—which custom is said to have been in- 
troduced by Julius Cesar, who is supposed to have learned it from the 
Thessalians ; but the details which have been preserved respecting 
these combats, are not sufficiently minute to enable us to ascertain the 
manner in which they were conducted. | 

BULL-FIGHTING is still a favourite sport among the Spaniards and 
Portuguese, who, indeed, pursue it with a degree of enthusiasm that 
partakes more of a passion than a taste. They have large, uncovered 
amphitheatres appropriated solely to that purpose, and men trained to 
the employment; the combats are celebrated with considerable share of 
\ pomp and ceremony, and are attended by persons of the highest rank, 
amongst whom.crowds of elegant females are seen to join their plaudits 
when a successful matador has destroyed his opponent. 

_ The ambition of gaining this valued homage to their bravery some- 
times induces young men of the highest families to venture their per- 
sons in the contest ; and a life thus sacrificed, is not considered as ignobly 
lost. The combatants appear on horseback, armed with a spear and 
sword, and gaudily dressed in a peculiar costume; and after parading 
round ‘the interior circle of the amphitheatre, they all retire, except 
one, who isto engage singly. <A door, which communicates with the 
den in which the bull has been already confined, and goaded almost to 
madness, is then opened, and the animal de forth into the arena, 
snuffing the air and bellowing with rage. So soon as he perceives his 
antagonist, he generally eyes him for a moment; paws the ground, as 
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if bracing himself for the assault, and then suddenly darts forward with 
terrific violence. ‘The dexterity of the combatant consists in evading 
this attack; for which purpose he gallops off, and wheeling round the 
arena, still pursued by the infuriated bull, watches a favourable op- 
portunity to become, in his turn, the assailant. In this conflict, the 
horses are often gored to death: or should the rider be dismounted by 
accident, he is then obliged, by the established rule, to continue the 
combat on foot, with the aid of the sword alone. He, in that case, 
wraps his left arm in his cloak, which he holds before him to distract 
the attention of the bull; and, boldly advanemg to the encounter, 
awaits the moment that the animal bends his head with the intent to 
toss, when he instantly thrusts his sword into the chest, beneath the 
shoulder blade, and despatches him. In this manner successive bulls 
are destroyed; but they sometimes wreak their vengeance on their 
persecutors, and lives are not unfrequently lost in the contest. 

This custom is generally supposed to be have been derived from the 
Moors; but the large roofless amphitheatre, the dens communicating 
with the arena, and much of the ceremonial, are all evidently borrowed 
from the Romans. It is also to be presumed, that had it been 
established among the Moors, before their invasion of Spain, some 
remains of it would still be found in Barbary, where, however, it does 
not appear to be known; and the stronger probability seems to be, 
that it has existed among the Spaniards from a much more remote 
period of antiquity. | 

The first BuLL-Barr, in this country, is said to have been held at 
Stamford, in Lineolnshire, about 1209, in the time of King John, and 
had its rise from the following circumstance :—William, Earl of 
Warrene, Lord of the town of Stamford, standing upon the castle 
walls, saw two bulls fighting for a cow, in the adjoining meadow, till 
the butchers’ dogs being roused therewith, pursued one of the bulls 
(maddened with noise and multitude) quite through the town; which 
sight so pleased the Marl, that he gave the castle meadow, where first 
the bull’s duel began, for a common, to the butchers of the town,* 
after the first grass was mowed or eaten, on condition that they should 

find a mad bull, the day six weeks before Christmas Day, for the 
- eontimuance of the sport every year; which custom occasioned the 
‘proverb (used among the people and others, m that county and else- 
where), 4s mad as the baiting-bull of Stamford.+ oe 

In 1661, another amateur of this sport, Mr. George Staverton, 
bequeathed “the whole rent of his dwelling-house at Staines, to buy 
a bull annually for ever; which bull was to be given to the poor of 
the town of Workingham, in Berkshire, to be there baited, then killed, 
and properly divided; the offal, hide, and surplus gift-money, to be 
laid out in shoes and stockings for their children. The aldermen, 


* We helieve that not long since, a legal point and objection, relating to this 
grant, was brought forward, as not coming within Mr. Martin’s act against 
crueity to animals, but which we have not hitherto heard the result of. 

+ Butcber’s Survey of Stamford. 


a 
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and one Staverton, if one of that name should be living m the town, 
to see the work done honestly.” 

Charity, therefore, was one plea upon which this practice was con- 
tinued; and the efforts made in the House of Commons to obtain its 
abolition were for a long time opposed and rendered abortive by the 
specious pretence, that it tended to keep alive the spirit of the 
English character, and to forbid it would encroach on the liberty of 
the subject ! ; 

But ultimately, through the perseverance of Mr. Martin, an act to. 
prevent cruelty. to animals was obtained, much to the credit and 
humanity of that gentleman. 

If we accuse the Spaniards of barbarity, on account of their 
attachment to bull-fights, we. forget that they risk their own lives 
in an open encounter, and that if they are cruel, at least they are not 
cowardly; while here, in this inhuman amusement, the bull _is 
securely fastened to a stake by an iron cham or rope strapped round 
his neck, and with his horns muffled at the points. The range allowed 
to him is not large, and his dastardly assailants take especial care to 
keep beyond it,—irritating him by every means in their power, until © 
they find him sufficiently enraged to begin the sport.. A single dog 
is then let loose; and should he not succeed in pinning the animal, 
by seizing his nostrils and holding him to the ground, he is aided by 
a second, and a third; but should he still foil their efforts, and gore or 
tire them, successive dogs are again turned upon him, until the ex- 
hausted victim falls beneath their united attacks. | 

Butt RUNNING was a sport confined to the town of Tutbury, in 
Staffordshire,* as appears by the charter granted to the king of the 
minstrels, who amused the crowd attendant’ on the hospitality of the ' 
ancient Warls and Dukes of Lancaster. 

By the custom of the manor, since the year 1374, a bull was 
annually given by the Prior of the Abbey, to the; minstrels. After 
_ having undergone the torture of having his horns cut off, his tail and 
ears docked and cropped, and his nostrils filled with pepper, his body 
was smeared with soap, and in that condition he was turned out to be 
hunted. When taken, or held long enough to pull off some of his 
hair, he was brought to the stake, and baited in the manner already 
described. To the honour, however, of the inhabitants of the town, 
this custom was abolished in 1778. 


* Plot’s Nat. Hist. Staff. chap. x. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN THE VETERINARY PRO- 
FESSION. | 


- SUGGESTED BY MR. F. CHERRY. 


In the early part of December, 1826, I informed Mr. Coleman of 
my intention to address the Governors of the Veterinary College re- 
specting the constitution of the Medical Examining Committee, and 
on other points connected with that Institution, and sent him, for pe- 
rusal, a letter I had written for that purpose. | 

In this letter I brought arguments used by him, certainly for an- 
_ other purpose, to bear on this particular question, and made them show, 
I think, in a strong point of view, the necessity of having recourse to 

Veterinary surgeons to render efficient the examination of Veterinary 
pupils. | | at | 
Through the month of January, 1827, I endeavoured to ascertain 
when and where the Governors of the Veterinary College held their 
meetings for conducting the affairs of that Institution; a direct answer 
to these questions was evaded by Mr. Sewell, to whom I was 
referred by Mr. Coleman. The replies of Mr. Sewell to my repeated 
applications, were pertinaciously evasive ; but they left it to be inferred, 
that no other meeting of Governors took place than an annual one. 

_ Mr. Goodwin’s. opinions respecting the Vetermary College were 
well known ;* and in the month of February, 1827, that gentleman 
and myself were invited by Mr. Coleman to detail the measures we 
wished to see carried into-effect as most likely to promote Veterinary 
science: the invitation was accepted, and cordially acted upon on our 
part; many difficulties, however, occurred in pursuing the subject, but 

at length the points enumerated in the subjoimed paper were unani- 
mously agreed to. | 
“Several meetings having taken place between Mr. Coleman, Mr. 
Goodwin, and Mr. Cherry, for the purpose of taking into considera- 
tion some of the means by which the education of Veterinary pupils 
may be improved, the Veterinary College made more useful, and the 
Veterinary profession advanced, it has been agreed: to propose the fol- 
lowing alterations, and to support the attamment of them by all means 
i their power :-— 

“That the Committee of Examiners be increased to twelve mem- 
bers, exclusive of the President, and exclusive of Mr. Coleman, or 


* See Preface to Mr. Goodwin’s Treatise on Shoeing, 2d edition. 
AA 
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any other teachers at the Veterinary College that may hereafter be ap- 
pointed, and that the new members be selected from the Veterinary 
profession. 

“That the nomination of the members to be added to the present 
number, be with the present Committee, subject to the approval of a 
majority of Subscribers present at the next General meeting. 

“ That each vacancy, as it occurs, shall be filled by a Veterinary 
surgeon, until one third of the members, exclusive of teachers as above 
described, be Veterinary surgeons ; and that these relative proportions 
be preserved. | | 

“That the President be a physician or surgeon. 

“That an efficient Demonstrator be engaged, who shall be con- 
stantly present in the dissecting room from ten till four o’clock, during 
three days in the week, besides occasional BHEHAGEEE on other days, 
‘throughout the season, for dissections. 

“That experiments regarding the effects of fedicne: be made, and 
the results of those experiments be accurately registered ; and also all 
cases admitted into the College, and the result of those cases be like- 
_ wise registered, and so far promulgated as to be free to the access of 
Veterinary surgeons at all reasonable times. 

“That, adverting to the advantages resulting from attendance at a 
slaughter-house, it is desirable that one should be established on some 
part of the College property, or as near to the College as possible, so 
arranged and conducted as to avoid its becoming a nuisance. 

“Or, in the event of this measure being deemed impracticable, that 
then a supply of subjects, not exceeding three at one time, be pro-. 
vided at the expense of the College, for the purpose of obtaining know- 
ledge by experiments. 

“That prize medals be offered yearly to the profession, for the best 
dissertation on any Veterinary subject which may be proposed by the 
Committee of Examiners. 

“That a catalogue of all the preparations in “e Museum be forth- 
with made. | 

“That, in the event.of Mr. Coleman introducing any person to a 
share of the lectures heretofore given by himself, it shall be incumbent 
on such person to give the general structure and economy of cattle, 
sheep, dogs, swine, and other domestic animals, the diseases to which 
they are subject, and the remedies proper to be applied. 

“That measures be forthwith taken for the formation of a Library. 

“The foregoing propositions are agreed to, on the supposition that 
the present members of the Medical Examining Committee continue 
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their services: but in the event of those services bemg withdrawn, the 
following propositions have also been agreed to:— 

“That in the event of the present teachers withdrawing the privi- 
lege of gratuitous admission to their lectures, and other teachers not 
consenting to supply their place, that then arrangements be made by 
the Examining Committee with some one teacher of anatomy, chemistry, 
surgery, and pharmacy, respectively, for the attendance of the whole 
of the Veterinary pupils at one school; or that teachers be engaged 
to deliver lectures at the College at the discretion of the Examining 
Committee, sanctioned by the Subscribers at a General Meeting. 

“ That towards defraying the increased expense of this proposed 
arrangement, should it be necessary, the sum of Five Guineas be 
deducted from the amount of the fee at present paid by each pupil to the 
Professor.” 

The occurrences connected with these first steps towards the inde- 
pendence of our profession; towards increasing the facilities for its 
study; towards rescuing it from leading-strings; and towards placing 
it on the footing on which it ought to stand in this country, famed for its 
horses and for its horse knowledge,—are of a character that deserve free 
and ample discussion: this they must receive from those who, thinking 
for themselves, will banish sophistries, and look steadily and impar- 
tially at the conduct of individuals who, by placing themselves, or 
being placed, in public situations, become fair subjects for public 
scrutiny. 7 | 


| F.C. Cuerry. 
July, 1828. 


ON CONDITION IN HORSES. 
BY MR. B. CLARK. 
(In Rees’s Cyclopedia. ) 


CoNDITION, applied to horses, is used to signify that a horse is 
well fed and of good appearance : it also has another signification ; that 
of his being brought by suitable treatment into a state of body that gives 
him the fullest use of all his faculties in performing any very difficult 
or arduous exertion or exercise, as for hunting, racing, trotting, or the 
arts of the manége. A horse that is moderately fat may be said to be 
in good condition,—and so he is for sale, or for slow, heavy draught 
service; but such a one would be totally out of condition for any of 
the above exercises. ‘T’o condition a horse for these, a proper share 
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of clean, nourishing food and exercise is necessary; as much only as 
would confer the utmost point of strength and power, without adding 
any useless incumbrance of matter to the body that might clog the free- 
dom of respiration, or increase the weight and bulk of the animal, and 
impede, rather than assist, the functions of the organs, viscera, and 
limbs. ‘This art, if properly understuod, should impart the greatest 
facility of wind, and join to lightness of the body the greatest possible 
elasticity and strength of the muscular system. Such is properly the 
art of ¢raining, to which we refer the reader; and in which, though 
great things have been done, more wonderful might be yet effected, 
if, to a well founded view of nature in these animals, were added all 
that consummate and well placed art could bring to her assistance ; for 
nature, we are led to believe, has been but too often thwarted, instead 
of assisted, by the arts of stable-men, jockeys, and smiths. — 

Though mere practice alone will teach much, yet, when combined. 
with a just system or knowledge of cause and effect, the art, whatever 
it may be, may be carried to much higher perfection than it can other- 
wise. or the present we only treat of condition in horses for the 
eommon and ordinary purposes to which they are applied. 

To stable servants is left, in general, the physicking, dieting, and con- 
ditioning the horse; and a mystery has often, with the ignorant, more 
charms than the clear face of truth herself. The effects of drugs upon 
horses are very little known, perhaps, except the purgative effect of 
aloes, and the diuretic effect of soaps, and turpentines, and neutral salts; 
we have scarcely any medicine whose effects we really know upon the 
horse, or that appears at present likely to be known, yet are grooms 
ever physicking their horses with some drugs or other: good clean food. 
im plenty, dry lofty stables, gentle exercise, and attention to the slin 
in keeping it clean, will bring almost any horse that is out of condition 
into condition, unless there be some lurking disease. Yet nauseous 
drugs are added to their food, and they are pleased to faney that the 
effects they experience result from them ; though it is more probable, 
as far as they go, and in the uncertain and often idle doses in which 
they are exhibited, that they prevent, rather than assist, the purposes 
they have in view, and rather disturb their digestion and weaken the 
stomach, than assist it; or more eertamly render nauseous and loath- 
some the food they would otherwise relish: antimony, nitre, brimstone,. 
elecampane root, &c., are among their secrets for this purpose. Anti- 
mony is, however, believed, by better judges than these, to affect the 
skin of the horse, and promote perspiration; this it may possibly do. 
We may, however, just remark, that where it affeets the skin, it has 
the power of affecting the stomach: but with pigs, horses, and a va- 
riety of other animals, it does not: affect the one, and one should doubt 
whether, in these cases, it would affect the other; for inno quantity 
whatever,—and we have given four ounces at a dose,—does it. appear 
to affect the stomach: nitre, m larger quantities than they are used to 
give, will mcrease the urine; but how this promotes condition, we have 
not yet been informed. The rest of their nostrums are obviously inert; 
atleast their actual effects, when pushed till they become externally 
sensible, have never been exhibited; and unless they are, we cannot 
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imow them. There is, however, another and a more certain purpose 
answered in the administration of the drugs, and to which the science 
of medicine, in ignorant hands, is but too frequently made subservient, 
and without which, we believe, there would not be so much anxiety 
about the administration of them. re: 3 : 

There is one instance, however, in which we rejoice to have it in 
our power to concur with these men in the use of medicine, and that 
is on horses coming from grass: this appears to be really a useful prac- 
tice; and we think, from sufficient experience, we can vouch for the 
fact, though, to give medicines without a direct indication for their 
use, would, at first, appear repugnant to reason; yet it is usual with 
grooms to give one, two, or more doses of physic on the horse being 
brought out from grass, “to clear him out,’ as they say; but if such 
were the only effect, there would be no occasion for it, as the grass 
would very naturally come away from him without its good effects. We 
shall give a different account of the sudden change of life, from green, 
relaxing, watery food, as. grass, to dry hay and stimulating corn ;— 
from free, open air and nightly dews, and all kinds of weather ;—to a 
close, lew, foul, and crowded stable, the air ef which is heated to an 
excess, and filled with stimulating exhalations from the dung; the 
water which had been received in quantities unrestrained, is now por- 
tioned out (though it is really more necessary) in miserable pittances. 
The body before exposed is wrapped in rugs and cloths, and the whole 
system becomes heated and inflamed by the sudden changes ; inflam- 
matory complaints of the lungs, eyes, palate, throat, intestines, and 
feet, are produced; and it is therefore useful on this account, in keep- 
ing off these attacks, to lower the habit by physic, after the horse has 
been a few days in the stable, and to pass, by slow degrees, to the 
excessive use of these vigorous stimuli. Dealers like to mix carrots 
with their corn, and bleed occasionally, and give bran mashes, which 
has the same effect. | | 

In turning out also, grooms are again for physicking their horses, 
and under the same pretence of clearing them out, and preparing them 
for grass. They will, however, be sufficiently lowered and reduced 
by the grass itself, without any additional reduction by physic. It 
may not be an useless precaution, however, to withdraw, by degrees, 
the use of the corn, previous to turning out -and the removing all sort 
of clothing, to give water in greater abundance, that the change may 
not be too suddenly felt, and bring on broken wind, farcy, and the dis- 
eases induced by too great debility. 

In Arabia, where the finest horses in the world are produced, a 
late traveller in those countries (Mr. Barker) informs us of the extra- 
ordinary simplicity of their treatment of them. They do not use any 
instrument for dressing or cleaning them. They merely fasten them 
toa picket, by the lee or a halter, to give them their food, which, 
during the spring, consists only of grass; and when the earth no 
longer produces that nutriment, they supply the want by camel’s milk, 
-—which, he says, is most assuredly preferable to any kind of grain. 

Beans, malt, oats, hay, and meadow hay, are the general food of 
horses in England, and are supposed to be stimulant or invigorating 
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to the system of the horse in the order in which we have placed them. 
Barley was the ancient food for horses, the discovery of oats being 
comparatively of modern date. In the North of Holland they feed 
their horses principally on the black, sour bread, called bumpernicke, 
made of buck wheat; and there it is eaten also by a large share of the 
inhabitants: for - this purpose, they alight from their vehicles, and, 
without taking the horses out of their hempen traces, cut it m slices, 
and give them to eat. We observed that they appeared relaxed by it, 
but apparently without much debilitating them, as they seemed to do 
their work very well. 


(To be continued.) 


UNGUENTS. 


How widely does the College practice, of standing horses on wet 
straw,* differ from the simple precepts of the ancients. Xenophon 
even forbids daily washing of the hoofs; “probably,” says Mr. Clark, 
“because it rendered them too soft for their use without shoes.” And 
the Romans were most assiduous in the use of unguents, finding they 
caused the horn to grow fast, and become tough and hard. So ex- 
tensively was this anomting of the hoofs practised in those days, that 
it appears to us to have originated the word unguen or unguen- 
tum, for all otment whatsoever, from unguda, the hoof and ung ues, 
— hoofs or claws; though we believe this suggestion is a novel one, and 
it only occurred to us en passant. Ungula seems to be purely Latin, 
and the Greek words, pipoy, omtment, and ord, the hoof, are dis- 
tinct in all respects. 

It is probable that the first, or at least most general and necessary, — 
application of omtment, was to the horse’s hoof, from which, therefore, 
it took its name. Horne Tooke observes, that language is derived 
from substantives, because they had first existence and gave rise to the 
other parts of speech. In this case the verb zn-uwngo, to anoint, the 
adverb znunguem; and the whole family of oimtments, unguentum, 
may owe their name (if pharmaceutists have no objections to offer) to 
their former intimate and useful connexion with the hoofs of the noble 
horse. ‘The French onguent, and even our o¢ntment, have the same 
_ source. 


* See page 251 in the Number for June. 3 


INQUIRY INTO THE ROT IN SHEEP. 


[Continued from page 313.] 
PREVENTION OF THE ROT. 


It is confirmed by experience, that whenever any place ts laid dry | 
by judicious management, it ceases to occasion the Rot.* For my 
own part, I am acquainted with many sound parishes, which, during 
their open state, were so injurious to man, and to other creatures, 
that I cannot sufficiently impress upon my readers the importance of 
effectual drainage for the preservation of health.’ When, from cir- 
cumstances, Hie: land cannot be laid dry, during the summer months, 
it requires to be occupied with great caution, since moist grounds are 
the most prejudicial and dangerous to animal life. I have had ocea- 
sion to observe, that miasmata are produced, in some way or other, by 
the sun’s action upon moist ground; and, therefore, when it is well 
covered with grass, early in spring, we have less danger to appre- 
hend, provided we maintain a deep herbage, till the commencement 
of frosty weather. 

Mr. Young, of Claxby, is of opinion, that when Bid is sel co- 
vered with grass, it becomes less dangerous to cattle. In 1792, he 
divided a flock of sheep, and placed ‘iifty upon some good aftermath, 
where, in other seasons, the Rot had frequently prevailed. Only this 
part of his flock escaped the disorder; which he attributed to the mea- 
dow not having been grazed, before it was well covered, and defended 
from the weather. 

Some time since, he salad a close in his own 1 neighbourhood, 
which was reputed to be unsound. Before any sheep were turned 
upon it, he permitted the grass to grow, till it would cover a man’s 
ancle ; ‘and, during the whole summer, he took care that it should re- 
main an exceeding good pasture. ‘The Rot did not appear in the field, 
though an adjoining close, in his own occupation, and another in the 
tenure of Mr. Thorpe, of Owersby, suffered more than usual during 
this year. He ascribes his good fortune entirely to the length of the 
herbage, which defended and preserved the soil and roots of the grass 
from the solar influence. It is well known, that a wet and warm au- 
tumn is always fatal to sheep, because, at this season of the year, the 
sun's power is considerable. When farmers float their meadows, to 
produce aftermath, they should never discontinue irrigation until the 
grass be well grown; by which means the soil becomes defended from 
the direct influence of the sun, and the generation of miasmata is pre-- 
vented. 2 


* See Letters, &c., selected from the Bath and West of England Society, 
vol. i. p. 341. 
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Luxuriant pastures seldom rot, unless they be eaten bare in hot 
weather. Whilst the ground is well concealed, it is so completely 
defended and protected, that the sun exerts no deleterious effects upon 
it. Inthe fatal year, so often particularized, Mr. Elmhirst, of Bag 
Enderby, an experienced and zealous agriculturist, who occupied two 
hundred acres of land in the parish of Croft, near Wainfleet, sold all 
his heavy beasts, and many sheep, early in the summer. His pastures 
were thinly stocked with sheep only, during the rest of the year. ‘The 
Rot was extremely destructive in all the adjoining pastures, yet in his 
closes itnever appeared. This exemption fromthe general calamity of 
his neighbours, he attributed partly to his land. being always well 
covered with grass, and partly to his grazing, durmg that summer, 
entirely with sheep. In wet weather, beasts and horses, by treading 
the ground, leave foot-marks, where the water stagnates; and, in 
consequence of it, as he believes, the Rotis produced. In justice to 
the testimony of Mr. Elmhirst, it may be proper in me to add, that he 
has been an active and judicious cultivator of land on a large scale, for 
a great number of years. Every observation of his is, therefore, en- 
titled to particular attention. 

I have remarked, that sheep are most AR to Rot immediately 
after losing their fleeces ; and in. the month of November, when the 
cold first begins. No Rot can be contracted without warmth, or in 
spring, before the sun’s. mfluence is become considerable; but when 
the disposition is once acquired, it can only be subdued by frost, or a 
long succession of cold. weather. Gabriel Plats assures us, with con- 
fidence derived from the experience of seventy-four years, that the 
only infectious months that beget the great Rot, are May and June, 
when excessive moistures. befal those months.* In a few instances, it. 
has appeared in April, when showery weather and great heats have 
prevailed. In ordinary years, meadows may be irrigated till May, 
without any injury to the occupier. In doubtful cases, the generation 
of miasms will be effectually restrained, by continuing a copious and 
regular watering till the grass is well grown. ‘The late Mr. Bake- 
well was of opinion, that “after May-day he could communicate the 
Rot at pleasure, by flooding, and afterwards stocking his closes, while 
they were drenched and saturated with moisture. In summer, rivers 
and brooks are often suddenly swollen by thunder-storms, so as to pass 
over their banks, and cover the adjacent low lands. In this state, no 
injury is sustained during the inundation ;, but when the water returns 
to. its former channel, copious exhalations are produced from the 
swamps and low lands, which are exceedingly dangerous to the human 
constitution, and to several other animals, as well as sheep. I 
formerly. mentioned, that during the summer, Mr. Harrison could 
give the Rot to his sheep in. a few minutes, by grazing them upon 
the moist soft land, from which the water of the Barlings had just 
retired. While there is any current, the sheep will never become 
tainted, although they often wade in search of their food. 

“ The rainy season in Bengal lasts from the beginning of June to 


* See Boyle’s Works. 
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the middle of October. All this interval is considered as an unhealthy 
time, but especially in the latter part of it, for the earth then begins to 
grow dry; the slime left upon its surface, consisting of decayed vege- 
tables, and other putrescent. bodies, begins to corrupt, and the sun, by 
its violent and continued action, raises up into the air, not a pure wa- 
ter, but water impregnated with putrid particles of all kinds.” * 

“Till very lately, Cherson, a city endeared to Britons, as contain- 
ing everything mortal of the philanthropic Howard, was the seat of 
naval architecture for the Euxme, and the residence of a great. number 
of men belonging to. the naval establishment; but it was found so very 
unhealthy in the months of July and August, during the prevalence of 
a pestiferous wind, that comes charged with a putrid miasmata, gene- 
rated bythe great heats in. the low grounds to the left of the Dnieper, 
which are regularly overflowed every spring, when the river is swelled 
with melted snow and ice ;—I say, it was found so unhealthy at this 
season, that the loss in men became a national object, even indepen- 
dent of considerations of humanity ; and it was abandoned for Nicolayef; 
yet not entirely, as the docks are still left. for building ships, where 
two of seventy-four guns are now on the stocks. ‘The necessary gar- 
rison is likewise left; and as the profits of trade are considerable, I 
scarcely need add, that the unhealthy Cherson is not abandoned by 
the merchants, who we see brave all climates, and all extremes of 
temperature, where profit invites; but, indeed, those very gains en- 
able;them to evade the fatal blast, by quitting the city during its bane- 
ful influence, and leaving the seasoned clerks to transact the business. 
The heat. is quite insupportable, in the day-time, for two or three 
months of the year, while the evenmgs and nights are remarkably 
cool: an extraordinary phenomenon, which certainly assists the putrid 
miasmata in producing that fatal remittent of this country, which laid 
the all-powerful Prince Potemkin in the dust, with so many thousands 
of the army that he commanded, and much more terrible to Russia 
than the Turkish cimeter, which her cannon and bayonets kept at a 
distance.’’+ 

The overflowing of the Nile puts a stop to the plague in Bgypt; and 
it is notorious, that formerly, agues and putrid fevers were much {more 
frequent in the fens of Cambridgeshire and Lincolnshire; in very dry 
than in wetseasons. Probably, since these counties. have been better 
drained and cultivated, they suffer more in wet than in very dry sea- 
sons. According to Sir John Pringle, “The moisture and corruption. 
of the air were much increased by the mundations (which had been 
made about the fortified towns since the commencement of the war), 
and sensibly became more noxious upon letting off part of the water in 
the beginning of summer, after the preliminary articles of the peace 
were signed. For these grounds, which were once entirely covered, 
being now half-drained and marshy, filled the air with moist and putrid 
exhalations. ‘The States of Holland being made sensible of this, by 


* Watson’s Chemical Essays, vol, iii. 
+ A Tour through the Tourida, &c., by Mrs. M. Guthrie. 
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the sickness which raged at Breda, and in the neighbouring villages, 
gave orders to let in the water again, and to keep it up till winter.’’* 

When miasmata are once formed, they preserve their noxious 
powers and destructive influence unimpaired, till the cold weather puts 
an end to their force and activity. In mild seasons, epidemic diseases 
have been known to afflict the human constitution, during the greatest 
part of winter; and the pastures which have once become unsound, are 
only to be recovered by the setting in of frost, or a succession of cold 
days and nights. 

The autumn and winter 1799 and 1800 were remarkably mild and 
warm. At Candlemas time, sheep that were pasturing on the fen 
and commons at Washingbrough, near Lincoln, took the Rot, and 
died in the following autumn. No farmer in that parish recollected to 
have suffered, at any other time, from the Rot in spring. Mr. 
Thompson, of Horncastle, informs me, that many years since his 
brother occupied a low wet close in the parish of Hatton, and lost all 
his sheep before winter, of the Rot. From that time, the land re- 
mained unemployed till about Candlemas. It was then filled with 
strong, healthy sheep; but they were all rotten, and many of them 
dead before the following May-day. He recollects that there was 
very little frost during that winter, and, consequently, the effluvia werc 
kept alive by the abundance of the herbage. Plats gives it for an in- 
fallible symptom, that when bees fail, and their hives feel light, a great 
Rot of sheep is to be expected: which gives a very seasonable warn- 
ing to bleed sheep under the eye, or in the mouth, as oft as they see 
occasion in the end of summer, or in autumn; or to accustom those 
which are suspected, to lick salt in troughs, or to take some brine with 
dry food, as they may easily be trained to it by gentle degrees; or to 
foree down a dose of salt, as is directed.t 

Where necessity requires the pasturage of moist grounds in summer 
or autumn, the shepherd ought carefully to remove his flock into a dry 
situation before the evening, and provide them with corn, and good 
hay, or green food. 

A considerable farmer of Bohemia kept his sheep sound in the wet 
and fatal year, 1769, by feeding them every night, when turned under 
ashed, or into stables, with hashed straw; and, by eating it greedily, 
they were all saved. By this judicious practice, the sheep were re- 
moved to sleep in better air, as well as preserved in a more vigorous 
state of body. Sir John Pringle informs us, that persons have main- 
tained themselves in good health, during sickly seasons, by inhabiting 
the upper stories of their houses; and I have reason to believe, that 
merely by confinmg sheep on high grounds through the night, they have 
escaped the Rot. , | 

_ After the dew is exhaled by the sun’s heat, sheep may be suffered to 
range in moist and swampy places, with less danger, because the 


* See Observations on the Diseases of the Army, p. 623; and Chapter I., of 
the Air and Diseases of the Low Countries. : 
+ See Boyle’s Works, vol. vi. p.356. 
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miasmata which are formed in the night, and remain entangled among 
the grass, or float in the lower part of the atmosphere, are chiefly 
dissipated with the dew. Therefore, unless they be very copiously 
produced in the day-time, or are unusually virulent, they will not be 
sufficiently concentrated to do much injury to healthy sheep. While at 
rest and asleep, the operations of the system are more feebly performed, | 
and then sheep are peculiarly exposed to diseased actions. By con- 
forming to these regulations, I have known one flock escape entirely, 
while others have suffered materially in the same open field. 

It is confidently asserted, that decoctions of bitter herbs, with salt, 
have frequently preserved sheep from the Rot. Salt is supposed to 
constitute a part of Fleet's celebrated nostrum: and we know, that 
bitters are deservedly recommended to prevent intermittents, the dy- 
sentery, and other disorders, which originate from exhalations. 

In Oxfordshire, Dr. Lower has frequently known six or seven 
spoonfuls of strong brine and stale urine, with soot steeped in it, to be 
_ given with great success. ‘This is done at spring and fall of the year, 

when the dew is counted most dangerous. ‘This course of physic is 
continued eight or ten days, or till the sheep eat their meat heartily ; 
and if they were taken in time, there seldom died any in a whole flock. 
For the same purpose, Ellis recommends the following medicine in his 
Practical Husbandry :— 

“Take a peck, or better, of malt, and mash it, as though you would 
brew it into ale or beer, and make eleven or twelve gallons of liquor; 
then boil in it a quantity of shepherd’s purse, comfrey, sage, plantain, 
penny-royal, wormwood, and bloodwort; add yeast, and afterwards 
salt, to the mixture: then turn the liquor into avessel. After April 
comes in, give seven or eight spoonfuls to every sheep, once in the 
week, if the weather be wet, and if dry, not so often.” * . 

The mortality of our soldiers, I am persuaded, would, on some oc- 
easions, have been less considerable, had the situations for encamp- 
ments and military hospitals been chosen with more care and attention. 
They should always be placed upon dry grounds; and, where it is prac- 
ticable, at a considerable distance from stagnant waters and moist 
plains. ‘ 

The evening and night air is to be carefully avoided in unhealthy 
situations, except when duty obliges the soldier to expose himself to it. 
At such times, he should lie down as seldom as possible, or remain 
inactive, and ought to be covered with warm clothes. A dose of the 
bark, and a proper quantity of wine, or of some generous liquor, will 


* Both these compositions have a purgative operation; and it is on the same 
principle, as I conceive, that Doctor Harris, of Jamaica, has preserved so many 
inhabitants, especially new settlers, from the yellow fever, and the ravages of 
the climate. If persons residing in unhealthy districts, or between the tropics, 
were occasionally to empty the intestines, in dangerous seasons, with neutral 
salts, and other cooling remedies, I think they would be enabled, by that means 
frequently to avoid the accession of parenchymous inflammation, with all its 
terrible consequences. The medicine employed by Dr. Harris is calomel; and 
although Ido not mean to object to its use in these cases, yet mercurials, under 
one form or another, are now so generally recommended, that I fear much in- 
jury has been done by their indiscriminate application. 
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sometimes be necessary, to maintain the vigour of the constitution, and 
protect it from surrounding exhalations. 

Those especially, who are exposed to the might air, should put on 
additional clothing. In the rainy season, woollen clothes will be found 
both comfortable and necessary. It is a very frequent custom with 
those who have resided long in Africa, to wear only a shirt and trow- 
sers, and in this dress to expose themselves at night, when the land- 
breeze blows, or, at other times, to sit ma current of air: but, how- 
ever agreeable the present gratification may be, it is always followed 
by a feverish dry skin, owing to a stoppage of perspiration, and very 
often proves a cause of violent diseases; so that it is a practice by no 
means to be imitated.* Itis generally admitted, that ploughed fields, 
well laid down with grass seeds, are not m much danger for the first 
two years. After this time, the herbage gradually declines, and, in 
consequence of it, sheep become liable to the Rot. 

In defenceless places, miasmata have been known to affect. persons 
at a considerable distance from their source. Of this Dr. Frazier 
has favoured us with a remarkable and striking example, in the 55th 
No. of the London Medical Journal. Upon succeeding to his father’s 
estate, Mr. Lomax, of Essex county, cut down a grove of trees, . 
which obstructed his view of the Rappahamac River, and of a marsh 
which lies near it. In the following and several succeeding years, in- 
termittents became very prevalent among the whites and negroes in his 
house. Atlength, suspecting the cause, he replanted the trees, and 
m a few years his family was again completely freed from the ague. 

The injurious effects of marshes and swampy districts may, therefore, 
be moderated, by planting rows of early and late growing trees, to 
intercept the vapours, and supply oxygen to the atmosphere. 

Till experiments have been carefully made for the purpose, we shall 
be unable to determine at what distance brute creatures can be as- 
sailed by miasmata, and whether they are infected through the sto- 
mach or the lungs. 

I am of opinion, that the generation of noxious exhalations may be 
restrained in.some measure by judicious husbandry, and by covering 
the ground with marl or lime. Whether the same object can be ef- 
fectually obtained by animal manures or other means, is a matter con- 
cernug which I am not sufficiently informed; but since judicious 
drainage constitutes the basis of agriculture, and contributes essentially 
to the preservation of animal life, I would recommend this system to 

be vigorously prosecuted in all moist situations. 


* See Med. Directions, &c. by Dr. Winterbottom, Physician to the evo at 
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XENOPHON’S RULES 


FOR THE 


CHOICHK, MANAGEMENT, AND TRAINING OF HORSES. 


[Continued from p. 320.] 


CHAPTER X. 


The W, hip and Spur not to be used indiscr eetly —Of the Manner 
of Bridling. 


1. If any one should desire to have a horse useful in war, and at 
the same time stately and beautiful to behold, he must refrain from 
pulling his mouth with the bridle, and from spurring and whipping 
_ him, which many, by doing, think they show off their horses; for such 
“persons do quite the reverse of what they wish. 

2. For, by drawing up their mouths, they blind their horses, and 
prevent their looking before them; and they become so frightened by 
being spurred and whipped, that they are bewildered, and run head- 
long into danger. But these are the actions of horses averse to being 
exercised, and that do everything awkwardly and without grace. 

3. But if any one should learn his horse to go with a loose bridle, 
and to lift up his neck, and curve it under his head, he would thus 
lend a helping hand to make the horse do a a apg with which he is 
most pleased and delighted. 

4. A proof that he is pleased with these things is, that when he goes 
towards other horses, especially if they are mares, then he raises his 
neck, bends his head with quickness, lifts his legs high, and throws 
up his tail. 

5. When, therefore, any one can prevail on him to do these things, 
which he has done of his own accord, when he wishés to appear beau- 
tiful, he will then exhibit his horse pleased with being rode, ‘and hav- 
ing a magnificent, stately, and beautiful appearance. How we think 
these things may be performed, we will now endeavour to show. 

6. First, therefore, he ought to have not less than two bits. Of 
these, let one be smooth, with large rings, and the other have rings 
that are heavier, and lower, and with sharp points; that when this 
latter is put into his mouth, being offended with its sharpness, he may — 
be glad to get rid of it; but that when he changes it for the light one, 
he may be pleased with it for its lightness. And those things which 
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he has been taught with the sharp bit, should be practised with the 
light one. 

7. If, however, despising its lightness, he should frequently bear 
on it too much, large rings must be added, that, being forced to widen 
his mouth, it might be more under command. . , 

8. The rough bit is made to operate more or less, according to the 
working of the hands. But whatever number of bits are necessary, 
they should all be easy and flexible; for when a horse takes one that 
is stiff, the whole of it bears on his jaws, in the same manner as 
when any one lays hold of a spit, he takes up the whole of it. 

9. But the other is like a chain, which is only urm where it is held, 
but all the rest is flexible. The horse, feeling this in his mouth, en- 
deavours to catch it with his teeth; and by twisting his tongue and 
jaws about, lets it drop lower down than it ought. To remedy this, 
some rings are fastened in the middle, which the horse playing with 
between his tongue and his teeth, prevents his endeavouring to get the 
bit between his jaws. 

10. Ifany one should be ignorant what is meant by a bit that is 
flexible, and one that is hard, we will explain this. A bit is flexible 
which has large and smooth joints, that it may be easily bent; and 
every bit is easy m proportion as its joints are large and pliant. 

1]. But ifthe parts of the bit do not move easily, and are ill put 
together, it will be hard. Whatever sort of bridle, however, is used, 
the rider ought to do all the things here mentioned with it, if he wishes 
to display his horse in the manner already described. 

12. The mouth of the horse should not be held tight, so as to con- 
fine it, nor so loose as not to feel the rein. But when, on being held 
up, he raises his neck, the bridle should be immediately given him ; 
and he ought, besidés—what we must not cease to repeat—be caressed 
whenever he does well. | 

13. But when he should perceive that the horse is delighted with 
the raising of hisneck, and the looseness of the reins, he ought not 
then to put him to anything difficult, or force him to labour, but caress 
him, as wishing him to repose himself. For, by confiding in this, he 
would be led into a swift career. 

14. That a horse is pleased with going swift, may be known, be- 
cause no horse when he gets loose goes slow, but runs. And with 
this pace he is naturally most delighted, if he is not forced to run 
longer than is reasonable. for whatever exceeds the bounds of rea- 
son, is not pleasing either to horse nor man. — 

15. When, however, he has been brought to move ineelt with 
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vrace, he should be accustomed, in the first. riding, after wheeling 
about, to go into a swift career. But if any one should pull in a 
horse that has been thus taught, and at the same time make him the 
signal to go forward, he would press forward his chest, and lift up. his 
legs with anger, but not in a pliablemanner. For horses, when they 
are vexed, do not move their limbs with pliancy. 

16. But if any one should give a horse thus inflamed, the bridle, 
he will immediately bound forward with joy, in thinking himself 
free from restraint; and, exulting in his graceful figure and supple 
joints, will endeavour to display that same elegance, as when _ he 
approaches other horses. 7 

17. And those who view such a horse, will call him noble, and 
majestic, and well trained, and courageous, and superb; and not only 
beautiful, but, at the same time, majestic to behold. If any one, 
therefore, desires qualities like these in a horse, we have here shown 
how they are to be attained. 


CHAPTER XI. 
Of Horses for Parade, and for the Manége. ~ 


1. Bur if any one wishes for a horse that is magnificent and splen- 
did, and brilliant, these things are not to be looked for in every horse; 
but such a one must be of a courageous disposition, and of a robust 
body. 

2. The power of raising the body, does not depend, as some think, 
on the pliancy of the legs; but in having the loins supple, and short, 
and strong (but we do not say those near the tail, but those between 
the sides and the haunches, near the belly). For such a horse would 
be able to extend his hinder legs far forward under him. 

_ 3. But if any one should raise such a horse with a bridle, he would 
balance himself on his haunches, and lift up the fore part of his body, 
so as to display all the lower parts of it to those who were opposite to 
him. But when he has done this, the bridle ought then to be given to 
him, that he may do willingly that which is most beautiful to behold 
in a horse, and may appear to do so to the spectators. 

' 4, ‘There are some who teach horses to raise themselves, by striking 
their fetlocks with a stick; and others, again, order some one to strike 
them on the upper part of their legs. 

5. We, however, look upon that to be the best method which we 
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have iivindy mentioned; that when they do what is required of them, 
they should be suffered to rest. 

_ 6. For those things which a horse does by compulsion, as Simon 
also observes, he does without understanding, and with no more grace 
than an actor would perform his part’ if beat and scolded all the time. 
For both man and horse, when treated roughly, will do more things 
amiss than they will do well. The rider ought, therefore, by ugh to 
teach him to do what is most beautiful and splendid. 

7. If, therefore, after he has been exercised so as to be much 
sweated, on perceiving that he raises himself well, you immediately 
_ get off and unbridle him, there is no doubt, but that he will always be 
ready to raise himself on his haunches when it is required of him. 

8. Upon horses like these, the Gods and the heroes are represented 
to have rode; and such men as are able to ride them with address, are 
looked up to with admiration. | 

9. For a horse that raises himself well, is a | sight so beautiful, so 
astonishing, and so delightful to behold, that it attracts the eyes of 
all those who see him, both young and old. And no one leaves him, 
or ceases looking at him, so long as he displays himself in his splen- 
dour... 

10. But if the person who happens to be possessed of such a horse 
is an officer, he ought not to be satisfied with enjoying this distinction 
alone, but should rather endeavour to make the whole of the cavalry 
under his command likewise worthy of being beheld. 

11. Now, if such a horse should precede the rest, as those horses 
are most esteemed who can raise themselves very high, and repeatedly, 
the other horses would, no doubt, follow him step by step: there 
would, however, be nothing splendid in this. 

12. But if they were all equally well exercised, and rahe" together 
in exact time, neither too fast nor too slow, there would arise such a 
harmony from the justness of their motions, enlivened by their 
neighing and blowing, that the whole would exhibit a most striking 
-spectacle. 

13. And if any one should buy horses with judgment, and bring 
them up so as to undergo fatigue, and exercise them slualfully, not for 
the purposes of war, but likewise for pomp and parade, nothing but 
ill Juck could hinder him from rendering them much more valuable 
than when he bought them; and he would not only have his horses 
esteemed, but he would be esteemed himself, for his skill in riding. 

_ As the XIIth and last Chapter of this work treats only Of eae 
Armour for Men and Horses, we have omitted it. 
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An aged Black Gelding, 4 


Bretoneine to Lundy Foote, Esq., was admitted on the 2Ist of 
April, with Inflammation of the Eye (Ophthalmia).* 

Fomentations to the eye, purging, and bleeding both from the 
jugular and angular veins, were directed, with mash diet, till the 24th, 
when Goulard water was substituted for the fomentation. 

On the 26th, half an ounce of aloes was given in a ball, and the 
horse placed in an open shed. ; 

28th. Half a drachm of calomel, with half an ounce of turpentine, 
was given in a ball. 

May 2d, half an ounce of turpentine, with two drachms of aloes, 
was given. On the next day, a seton was inserted under the eye, and 
the fomentation again resorted to; the treatment hitherto used not 
having afforded relief. 

4th. The seton was directed to be dressed with the turpentine oint- 
ment. 

On the 7th, fifteen grains of croton powder were given, and four drops 
of the following infusion directed to be applied to the eye every day. 
Tobacco two drachms; boiling water six ounces: infuse for use.t _ 

10th. The seton removed; Goulard water again directed to be 
applied; again bled; two drachms of aloes and half a drachm. of 
calomel given in a ball. 3 

12th. Aloes, one drachm ; calomel, half a dram, every day. 

14th. Infusion of tobacco, to be used twice a day. 

15th. Blood-letting again, with two drachms of aloes. 

17th. Sulphate of copper, three drachms; and aloes, two drachms ; 
in a ball. Goulard water, as before. 

21st. Turpentine, 4 drachms; sulphate of copper, 3 drachms; to 
be repeated every day, in a ball. | : 

23d. Blood-letting again directed, and three drops of tincture of 
opium to be put into the eye every day. 

31st. Two quarts of blood directed to be taken from the palatine 


* Mr. Coleman states, that Ophthalmia, in the horse, is occasioned by dung, 
and breath, and urine, and perspiration, like gout in the human subject; but 
that we ought never to reason by analogy, 

+ Lundy Foote snuff is also occasionally blown into the eye as a handily for 
Ophthalmia, at the Veterinary College. 

BRB 
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arteries ; the eye to be fomented, and one drachm of aloes given in a 
ball: the appearance of the eye was nearly the same, with great secre- 
tion from the conjunctiva, &c., and the cornea very opaque. 

June 3d. Half an. ounce of sulphate of copper, in solution, was 
directed to be given: this very soon brought on the gripes; and 
to relieve which, a clyster of warm water, with one ounce of soft 
soap, was ordered. ‘Two quarts of blood taken away ; the legs to be 
stimulated with turpentine liniment, and bandages applied; clysters to 
be frequently given; the blood-letting to be repeated; and the horse 
to have as much cold water as he likes to drink. ) 

4th. ‘The extremities feel cold, and the respiration is laboured ; the 
pulse 68 ; the horse did not appear to have lain down, though some- 
what relieved ; the bowels were lax ; the bandages to be continued; 
to have green food and mash diet. 

On the 5th, the pulse 55; appeared better, and to have lam down; 
ordered two drachms of aloes, and a clyster. | 

6th. To leave off the bandages, and a rowel to be inserted between 
the Jaws; the horse feeds, and appears better ; has a phigh ya with 
a discharge from the nose. 

7th. The rowel to be dressed with turpentine ointment. 

9th. To have turpentine, six drachms; calomel, half a drachm; 
given in a ball; the eye still considerably inflamed, and the cough 
much the same; to have mash diet and green food. 

12th. Three drops of tincture of opium put into the eye. 

On the 14th, the quantity was increased to five drops; the eye 
appeared clearer and less inflamed, and the horse somewhat fresher ; 
ordered tares and common diet. | 

16th. Croton seed and calomel, each ten grains, in a ball, every 
day; sulphate of zinc, thirty grains; water, half a pint; dissolve for 
a lotion, to be applied to the eye frequently. 

On the 22d, the opacity and inflammation was muca increased ; the 
lotion and ball ordered to be discontinued ; three pints of blood to be 
taken from the angular vein, and the eye to be fomented with water ; 
to have half an ounce of aloes given in a ball, and the same food as 
before. | 

24th. Goulard water to be constantly applied to the eye. 

26th. Two drops of tincture of opium to be put into the eye, and 
two quarts of blood taken from the neck. 

27th. A rowel directed to be made under the jaw, the lotion dis- 
continued, and half an ounce of sulphate of copper to be given ina — 
ball. 
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29th. Considerable cedematous swellings have takenplace in several 
parts of the body, but more particularly in the extremities. Three 
quarts of blood were directed to be taken from the neck; the rowel to 
be dressed daily with turpentine ointment, fo promote a discharge; a 
diuretic ball to be given, and clysters of water twice a-day. 

July 1. The extremities are rather reduced in size, but the face and 
muzzle are considerably more swelled. The bleeding was directed to 
be repeated from the palatine arteries; a rowel to be inserted in 
the chest, and also in each thigh; to be dressed as the former: six 
drachms of turpentine and two of aloes to be given in a ball. } 

2d. The blood-letting was directed to be repeated, and a seton 
to be inserted underneath the abdomen; the pulse quick and feeble, 
and the horse worse. 

od. Sulphate of copper, two drachms, and turpentine, half an 
ounce, to be given in a ball; the seton to be dressed with turpentine 
ointment. Punctures were made in the abdomen for the effused fluid 
to drain out: pulse very quick and weak, and the swelling getting 
rapidly worse. — | | 

4th. The nostrils are nearly closed by the increase of the swelling, 
which has extended higher up, and the mouth can scarcely be opened ; 
punctures were made under the jaw for the effused fluid to drain out; 
the pulse was very feeble, above 80; the rowels discharged a sanious 
fluid, having ceased to suppurate. 

Mr. Coleman ordered calomel and opium, each half a prenms ; 
turpentine, six drachms in a ball. 

On the 5th, early in the morning, the animal fell, and Whee ae 
gling for more than two hours, died. 


Post Mortem Appearance. 


A considerable quantity of serum was found effused in the cellular 
membrane, more especially about the extremities, the head, and muz- 
zle. ‘The muscular parts were blanched and flaceid, particularly the 
heart. Serum was also effused into the cavity of the abdomen and 
chest. The mucous membrane of the intestines was inflamed. 


Since Mr. Coleman has favoured us with the four causes which, 
according to his elegant definition, occasion Ophthalmia in the horse, 
we should thank him, or Mr. Sewell, or any other person, to account 
for the varied and inconsistent treatment pursued in the above unfor- 
tunate case. 

If all these depletive measures—to wit, Dartese bledings, sundry 
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rowels and setons, aloes, calomel, clysters, turpentine, croton-seed, 
as well as opium, &c., divers times repeated, were necessary and not 
merely experimental, for what PoP e ae sulphate of copper so 
perseveringly administered? — 


A 1 Bay Gelding, aged 5, 


Belonging to J. Grissel, Esq., was admitted on the 15th of May, 
with Mange. 

The parts most diseased were the neck and sides of the head. The 
turpentine liniment was well applied, and repeated on the 16th, Half 
an ounce of aloes was directed to be given in a ball. 

19th. The liniment was again well applied. _ 

On the 20th, the horse was washed with warm water and soft 
soap, and then exercised. 

22d. Liniment of tar was directed to be applied instead of the tur- 
pentine liniment. 

23d. The same liniment was again used, and six drachms of aloes 
given in a ball. | 

28th. The horse was washed, she eth and the liniment aznin 
applied. 

30th. Liniment repeated. 

June 2d. Repeated in a smaller quantity. 

4th. The horse was washed, and exercised till dry. 

Gth. Twelve grains of croton seed were directed to be given, the 
horse well exercised, and then washed with soap and water. 
10th. Turpentine liniment was again ordered to be used. 

12th. Exercise, and soap and water. : 

14th. Turpentine liniment once more. | 

15th. Again exercised; soap and water; and on the 

18th. The horse was sent out cured. 


A Chesnut Horse, aged 6, 


Belonging to W. Windham, Esq., was admitted on the 18th of 
Bee to be castrated. 

Directions were given for the horse to be fed on mash diet. 

On the 19th, six drachms of aloes were ordered in a ball. 

On the 22d, the operation was performed by Mr. Sewell, when 
the RED WoT zron, resin, and cold water, were alternately and 
liberally used. Cold water to be constantly applied. 

24th. The part was very much swollen, together with considerable 
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irritation of the system. Three drachms of aloes directed to be given 
in a ball, a common clyster, and fomentation to the part. 

26th. Part beginning to suppurate, inflammation somewhat less ; 
turpentine ointment to be used for dressing, and the fomentation 
directed to be continued. | 

28th. Ordered half an ounce of aloes ina ball, with tincture of myrrh 
to be applied to the part. 

29th. Turpentine ointment directed to be applied to the part; the 
fomentation as before; to have gentle exercise, and two drachms of 
aloes, with half an ounce of turpentine given in a ball. 

May Ist. Appears better, and to be going on favourably. 

9th. Considerable inflammation and irritation came on; the discharge 
decreased and became very fetid; was directed to be bled to the quan- 
tity of two quarts, and have three drachms of aloes given in a ball. 

10th. Warm water was ordered to be injected into the scrotum, 
fomentations to be continued, and a common clyster given. 

12th. Directed to have turpentine ointment applied to the part daily, 
and the fomentations continued. | 

14th. Ordered half an ounce of aloes in a ball, and a clyster. 

16th. Oil of turpentine directed to be applied daily to the part, in- 
stead of the ointment: the horse is reduced ae low; to be exercised 
by walking half an hour a-day. 

19th. Appears about the same; considerably reduced; fomentations 
to be continued, and dressed with turpentine ointment. 

22d. Four ounces of salt, and two pints of water directed to be 
given every day. 

24th. The horse appeared rather improved ; the swelling and dis- 
charge lessened. Fomentations to be continued, and clysters occa- 
sionally. | , 

28th. The salt ordered to be left off; the horse rather improved in 
condition. | 

June 9th. Ordered half an ounce of aloes in a ball; gong on much 
the same. 

20th. A solution of zine directed to be ponies to the scrotum every 
day. | 
27th. Compound tincture of myrrh to be applied. 

July 2d. Turpentine ointment ordered to be used daily. 

25th. The horse still remains, the sore not quite healed, but im- 
proved in condition. | 
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ON THE 


COMPARATIVE INFLUENCE OF THE MALE AND 
FEMALE IN BREEDING. 


BY. M. GODINE, JUN. 
[Continued from page 285. |] 


On Breeding the Arabian Horse. 


_ Mares are usually put to the horse in the spring: the Arabs choose 
the period when she is horsing, and the leap ‘is performed at liberty, 
and without constraint, that is to say, they are turned loose together. 
The stallion leaps the mare twice following, and he can cover three 
mares a day, which makes six copulations in twenty-four hours: our 
stallions in Europe could not perform such service, for far the greater 
number of mares would not be got in foal; it requires the energy and 
activity of the vital functions which distinguishes the Arabian horse, to 
perform service so exhausting and debilitating. 

Some Bédouins, who possess distinguished stallions, with well- 
known pedigrees, travel with them from tribe to tribe, for the 
purpose of covering mares; the common price of a leap is a Spanish 
piastre. ‘The owner of a stallion will not sell him for any price, 
during the covering season; after this, it is easy to purchase him,—but 
always at a higher price, according to his qualities and pedigree. 
At this period, it is not difficult to procure stallions of the best 
breed : travellers who pretend to the contrary are in error; the male 
horses are sold without distinction, from the first month of their birth, 
until the age of four and five years old; we even find among them 
but a small number above three, because tlie Turks buy them before 
that time, and the Arabs keep omy those which are intended to 
cover. 

Thus they show themselves disposed to sell tiny colts aa mvalliong ; 
whilst they are scrupulously attached to their fillies and mares: 
nothing can induce them to part from these. The mare continues her 
work during the period of gestation, often foaling a few minutes after 
a course. Under certain. circumstances, she 1s obliged to travel 
with her colt a few hours after its birth. If the produce be a male,’ 
they put over its nose the skin of a hedgehog, or a cross of wood 
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with sharp points, to prevent it from sucking, as is the practice 
amongst us, to wean them; then the little one remains with its dam 
during this period of privation, and is nourished with the milk of 
camels, the Arab reserving for his own use that of the mare. If, on 
the contrary, it is a female, as she is more precious in the eyes of 
her master, she is allowed to suck her mother during six weeks or 
two months; at the end of which time she is weaned, and attached 
to the tent of the Arab, she partakes of his repast, and forms part 
of his family. 

The Arab sojourns all the year in the desert, he camps near a 
spring or brook, where vegetation is most luxuriant; the borders of 
these brooks afford reeds or sweet arondos, which their horses are 
very partial to, and which they reserve more particularly for the 
suckling mares, and the covering stallions. The remainder of the 
stud graze together upon the pasturage, after the reeds intended for 
the mares have been gathered and preserved near the tents. The 
stallions are separated and alone, to prevent promiscuous coupling ; they 
are secured by all four feet, by means of cross shackles, composed 
of rough iron rings, which wound the pasterns and coronets ; and 
it is not rare in these regions to see these parts blemished and 
scabbed. They take more care of the mares, and give them more 
_ liberty; they are fastened with cords of camel’s skin, felted with 
hair, and rarely are all the four legs shackled at the same vee 
which exposes them less to injuries. 

The Arab horses which go beyond the usual height (five feet six 
or seven inches) are loosely framed and weaker. Horses of this 
height are rare in the desert; the Turkomans are higher and more 
furnished, their forms less shapely, their paces less graceful and 
lively, and the root of the tail is smaller. The Arabs attach great 
importance to this part; they measure its length with care, and 
believe that horses which have the tail too fleshy fail in vigour and 
wind, and that they are only proper for the pack-saddle. : 

The most common colour of the horses of the Desert is grey; seven 
eighths among the Bédouins are of this colour, the rest are bright bays 
and sorrels: the roan is found with the sorrel. Black horses are very 
rare in Arabia, but common in Angola, where they have white legs 
and blaised faces. | 

It is generally believed, in Europe, that the full, well-formed head 
is constantly found in the Arabian horse. This is an error. Among 
the most celebrated races of Arabia we find horses with heads’ as long 
and strait as among the Norman horses in the plain of Caen; only 
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they are more graceful and lighter. The Turks are partial to this 
form of head, because they find with it a better and more commanding 
shape. 

The influence of the stallion in Europe is beyond doubt; it is every~ 
where acknowledged as the most powerful means of. preserving or re- 
generating stock. I have, myself, made the following observations :— 
The mere the male is superior to the female in strength and the energy 
of his vital powers, the more will his produce partake of his character 
and appearance: this observation not only applies to the horse tribe, 
but also to the bull andram; it is shown particularly m ‘the experi- 
mental flock at Alfort, that this observation is founded upon uniform 
facts, repeated during many years. 

The matching of the male with the ae is, Without doubt, of the 
ereatest importance in order to obtain a good offspring; but the choice 
of the male is, in fact, the principal condition. ‘The most beautiful 
mare covered by a weak and _ ill-formed stallion, will only produce 
an inferior colt; whilst a weak and ordinary mare, by a. stallion 
of blood and distinction, will give a produce. resembling 1 its sire, but. 
not its dam. : 

The stalhon Deséve, of the stud at Alfort, with a light and grace- 
ful form, stamps his qualities and defects upon all his produce, how- © 
ever the mares may differ; colts of his get resemble him in all respects. 
I say this of all the Arabian and English stallions whose produce I 
have observed. he colt of a vigorous mare bears, on the contrary, 
the likenes of its dam, if the stallion is weak, or a bad constitution. 
Rhinoceros, and some others of the stud at Alfort, have furnished me 
with numerous converse proofs of the influence of the sexes, when the 
female is more vigorous than the male. 

In drawing a general principle from the facts which I have gathered, 
I believe myself justified in making the influence of the female consist 
principally in determining the comparative size and full developement of 
the progeny. Thus a she ass covered by a horse, gives the bardeau a 
mule whieh resembles, in shape, the horse more than the ass; but which, 
in height, approaches more to that of the latter: on the contrary, a mare 
covered. by an ass gives the proper mule, which is like its sire in form 
and temper, and the dam in height and size. Food, climate, and some 
other causes, may modify these results, but not destroy these princi- 
ples. Nothing is immutable—everything changes successively—na- 
ture is a vast laboratory where new modifications of new aggregations 
are continually combining, and the effects produced are disappearing 
insensibly ; animals, in common with all other natural bodies, are 
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subject to these eternal laws. The horse bredin the warm regions of | 
Asia and Africa, loses his energy by slow degrees, when transported 
into the cold or temperate climates of Europe : to renew his constitu- 
_ tion and preserve his original qualities, it is necessary to go back eon- 
tinually to the fountain head of life from whence he originated: with- 
out this precaution he will gradually lose a portion of his nature 
through the change of climate and food, and, consequently, degenerate. 

The English, more enlightened than all other nations on this im- 
portant branch of rural economy, do not wait till these influences are 
perceived; without ceasing, they endeavour to perfect their various 
kinds of domestic animals; and the stallion, from the Deserts of Ara- 
bia, comes to renew, in their valuable breeds of horses, the primitive 
fire—the sacred fire, which would become extinct without this pre- 
caution. If we wish to follow, and, even in the end to equal, per- 
haps finally to surpass them—for our climate is more favourable than 
theirs—it is necessary to adopt this wise and indispensable measure. 
The same principle applies to all other species of animals, and it is not 
less evident in the sheep and the goat. 


(To be continued.) 


REMARKS ON THE TREATMENT OF RED ih ia 
IN COWS.* 


M. Sayrras states, mm a short paper, that he adopted the following 
treatment with good success in the case of a cow that was attacked 
with red water—viz.: a full and extensive bleeding, together with a 
spare diet, and clysters of cold spring water frequently repeated, as 
well as pouring water on the loins. 

This was the only treatment employed; and he states, that since 
that time, he has had occasion to treat the same complaint in a Chilian 
cow, where the bleeding and cold water, together with attention to the © 
diet, effected a cure. 

[Saline purgatives are found of great utility in this Elna, as the 
Glauber‘and Epsom salts (sulphate of soda and magnesia), as well as 
common salt (muriate of soda), in their proper doses.-~Ep. F.] 


* Jour. Prat. Med. Vétér. 


To the Editor of the Farrier and NATURALIST. 


Mr. Eprror, 

I HAVE taken in your publication from its first appearance, and beg 
to thank you for much amusement and instruction; but still, as in 
Solomon’s day, there is an evil under the sun. Why endeavour to 
degrade, in the eye of the world, the only constituted Hstablishment 
wehave? I take for granted youare, or have been, a member of 
the Veterinary College, and any unnecessary exposure appears to me 
like the wantonness of Ham. Read again—“ Under the pompous 
title of a College,’ and say if the same thing does not apply to all the 
medical schoolsin Londen. Yet are English surgeons no way infe- 
rior to the French; and if I may judge from the Continental Veteri- 
narians I have come im contact with, notwithstanding their eRHIONS 
essays, we are not, as practical men, at all in the rear. 

This brings me to the object of my letter, which is to ask infor- 
mation on a point where our practice is decidedly at variance. On the 
Continent they continue to cut out the cartilages in Quittor, and in 
very many cases of lameness they draw the sole. Is this latter cruel 
operation ever allowable? In contracted feet, for instance, would. 
you not obtain a greater and more permanent expansion, the sole grow- 
ing entirely, de novo, than by merely thinning it? I do not advocate 
the system; but, perhaps, some of your experienced and_ travelled 
correspondents will favour me with their opinion on the point, and 
they will greatly oblige, 

Sir, their and your 
Most obedient humble Servant, 
_ A Farrier. 


[Mr. Coleman not being the father of our art, we owe him no par- 
ticular paternal duty, and our modesty is not so great as to induce us 
to turn aside or go backwards, in order to avoid seeing the perme 
abuses which exist at the Veterimary College. 

We also should be glad to receive the opinions of Veterinarians on 
Quittor; but the mode of cure we-prefer, and practise with good suc- 
cess, is that of excising the diseased portion of cartilage. Itrequires | 
a much shorter period, and is every way preferable to the unscientific 
plan of coreing, which frequently fails. | 

The barbarous practice of drawing the sole ought never to be re- 
sorted to.—Ep. F.| 
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ACCOUNT 
OF A 
FIGHT BETWEEN A TIGER AND AN ELEPHANT. 
BY GEORGE FINLAYSON, ESQ. 


In the midst of a grassy plain, about half a mile long, and nearly as 
much in breadth, about sixty or seventy fine elephants were drawn up 
in several ranks, each animal being provided with a mahawat and a 
hauda, which was empty. On one side were placed convenient seats; 
the Governor, mandarins, and a numerous train of soldiers being also 
present at the spectacle. A crowd of spectators occupied the side 
opposite. ‘The tiger was bound to a stake placed in the centre of the 
plain, by means of a stout rope fastened round his loins. We soon 
perceived how unequal was the combat. The claws of the poor ani- 
mal had been torn out, and a strong stitch bound the lips together, and 
prevented him from opening his mouth. On being turned loose from 
the cage he attempted to bound over the plain; but, finding all attempts 
to extricate himself useless, he threw himself at length upon the grass, 
till, seeing a large elephant with long tusks approach, he got up and 
faced the coming danger. The elephant was, by this attitude and the 
horrid growl of the tiger, too much intimidated, and turned aside, 
while the tiger pursued him heavily, and struck him with his fore paw 
upon the hind quarter, quickening his pace not a little. 

The mahawat succeeded in bringing the elephant to the charge 
again before he had gone far; and this time he rushed on furiously, 
driving his tusks into the baik under the tiger, and, lifting him up 
fairly, gave him a clear cast to the distance of about thirty feet. This 
was an interesting point in the combat. The tiger lay along on the 
ground, as if he were dead; yet it appeared that he had sustained no 
. material injury, for, on the next attack, he threw himself into an_atti- 
tude of defence; and, as the elephant was again about to take him 
up, he sprung upon his forehead, fixing his hind feet upon the trunk of 
the former. 

The elephant was wounded in this attack, and so much frightened, 
that nothing could prevent him from breaking through every obstacle, 
and fairly running off. ‘The mahawat was considered to have failed 
in his duty, and soon after was brought up to the Governor with his 
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hands bound behind his back, and on the spot received a hundred 
lashes of the rattan. 

Another elephant was now brought, but the tiger made less _resist- 
ance on each suceessive attack. It was evident that the tosses he re- 
ceived must soon occasion his death. 

All the elephants were furnished with tusks, and the mode of attack, 
in every instance,—for several others were called forwards,—was that 
of rushing upon the tiger, thrusting their tusks under him, raising him, 
and throwing him to a distance. Of their trunks they evidently were 
very careful, rolling them cautiously up under the chin. When. the 
tiger was perfectly dead, an elephant was brought up, who, instead of 
raising the tiger on his tusks, seized him with his trunk, and, in gene- 
ral, cast him to the distance of thirty feet— Mdssion to Siam and Hue. 


DISEASE OF SILK-WORMS AND ITS CURE. 


In the southern parts of France, where silk-worms are raised, it is 
very common to observe the insects attacked by a disease called the 
jaundice, in consequence of the colour acquired by them. Very care- 
ful examination is continually made for the discovery of such worms as 
may be attacked by it, that they may be removed, lest the disease, 
being contagious, should spread to the others. 

The Abbé Eysseric, of Carpentras, has recourse to a remedy in 
these cases, which, though apparently dangerous, has been warranted 
by the success of twenty years. He used to powder his worms over 
with quicklime by means of a silk sieve; he then gave them mulberry 
leaves moistened with a few drops of wine, and the insects mstantly 
set about devouring the leaves with an eagerness which they did not 
usually show.. Not one of the hurdles upon which he raised his worms 
appeared infected with the jaundice. It was at first supposed, that 
the cocoons of silk were injured by this process: this, however, is not 
the case; and his method of practice is now adopted generally in the 
department of Vaucluse.—Bud/. Univ. 3 
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ON DISLOCATION OF THE PATELLA. 
BY MR. F. CHERRY. 


Mr. C. Perctvau has lately published some cases of dislocation of 
the patella, and he refers to a book by Mr. W. Percivall, as the only 
one that takes any notice of this kind of accident. It is there stated, 
“‘ Only one case of the kind has come within our (Mr.W. Percivall’s) 
observation; but Mr. Charles Percivall has met with two instances of 
it.” ‘This statement was published in 1823; and as Mr. C, Percivall 
now gives a description of five cases occurring in 1824, 25, and 26, 
that gentleman must, altogether, have witnessed seven cases. One of 
these cases had been for a week under the eye of a regimental Vete- 
rinary surgeon, who had, of course, undergone the ordeal of a non- 
veterinary examination, and had, moreover, itis to be presumed, at- 
tended the lectures of the St. Pancras tutors; yet he is stated to have 
called it “a very extraordinary case, and one that he could not at all 
make out; but looked upon it as a case of lameness arising from ex- 
posure to cold, having had several similarly affected.’ 

Here, then, are seven cases occurring to one Veterinary surgeon, 
and several occurring to another, who, however, could not make them 
out; which is tolerable good proof that the accident 1s of frequent oc- 
currence; yet our College tutors are entirely silent respecting it. I 
must, therefore, ask, Does this arise from their little practical expe- 
rience? It may be said, that these cases occurred in India, of which 
they know nothing; but the occurrence of this accident, though un- 
noticed at this fountain of Veterinary knowledge, as we often hear it 
ealled, is common in England also; six cases having occurred in my 
own practice, five of these being dislocations outward, as all Mr. C. 
Percivall’s were, and one of them a dislocation inwards. 

In all cases of dislocation outwards, the limb is stiffly extended 
backwards; a position which every one acquainted with the anatomy 

of the limb will see must necessarily be the case. Without requir- 
ing very accurate anatomical knowledge, a comparison alone between 
the two jomts will point out the displacement; and on pressure 
being made, the Patella jerks into its place, when the limb becomes 
flexed, and the horse uses it without any difficulty. _ 

In dislocation inwards, the limb is drawn up; and in the only case 
Ihave seen, the pam was very considerable. In this variety of dis- 
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location, pressure must be made outwards, aH) in this case, I found 
reduction extremely difficult. 

In both varieties of dislocation, the contiguous retaining parts are 
considerably relaxed; a recurrence of the dislocation may therefore be 
expected; and I have found, that it frequently takes place. In one - 
case, after having reduced the dislocation, I immediately applied a 
blister over the joint, and it did not recur. By exciting inflammation, 
a tightness is given to the parts, which allows time for the ligaments to 
regain their natural tone. 


FI. C. Cuprry. 
July, 1828. 


RED RAIN SUPPOSED TO ARISE FROM BUTTER- 
FLIES. 


Tue following narrative seems curious and important, in connexion 
with the various accounts of red rain. It is extracted from Gas- 
sendi’s Life of Peiresc, p. 110-113:— i 

“Through the whole of this year (1608) nothing gave M. 
Peirese greater pleasure than his observations upon the bloody 
rain, said to have fallen about the beginning of July. Large 
drops were seen, both (in Paris itself) upon the walls of the ce- 
metery of the greater church, which is near the walls of the city, 
upon the walls of the city, and likewise upon the walls of villas, 
hamlets, and towns, for some miles round the city. In the first place, 
M. Peirese went to examine the drops themselves, with which 
the stones were reddened, and spared no pains to obtain the means of 
conversing with some husbandmen beyond Lambese, who were re- 
ported to have been so astonished at the shower, as to leave their 
labour and fly for safety into the neighbouring houses. ‘This story he 
ascertained to be without foundation. 

<'T’o the explanation offered by the philosophers, who said that the 
rain might have come from vapours, which had been raised out of red 
earth, he objected that evaporated fluids do not retain their former 
hues, as is plainly exemplified in the colourless water distilled from 
red roses. Nor was he better satisfied with the opinion of the vulgar, 
countenanced by some of the theologians, who maintained that the 
appearance was produced by demons, or witches, shedding the blood 
of innocent babes. This, he thought, was a mere conjecture, scarcely — 
reconcileable with the goodness and providence of God. In the mean- 
time an accident happened which discovered to him, as he thought, 
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the true cause of the phenomenon. He had found, some months be- 
fore, a chrysalis of a remarkable size and form, which he had en- 
closed in a box. He thought no more of it, until, hearing a buz 
within the box, he opened it, and perceiving that the chrysalis had 
been changed into a most beautiful butterfly, which immediately flew 
away, leaving at the bottom of the box a red drop of the size of a 
shilling. | 

“As this happened about the time when the shower was supposed to 
have fallen, and when a vast multitude of those insects was observed 
fluttering through the air m every direction, he concluded that the 
drops in question were some kind of excrementitious matter emitted by 
them, when they alighted upon the walls. He therefore examined 
the drops again, and remarked, that they were not upon the upper 
surfaces of stones and buildings, as they would have been, if a shower 
of blood had fallen from the sky, but rather in cavities and holes where 
insects might nestle. Besides this, he took notice that they were to be 
seen upon the walls of those houses only which were near the fields; 
and not upon the more elevated parts of them, but only up to the same 
moderate height at which the butterflies were accustomed to flutter. In 
this way he explained the story, told by Gregory of ‘Tours, of a bloody 
shower seen at Paris, in the time of Childebert, at different places, and 
upon a house in the vicinity of Senlis; and another, said to have fallen 
in the time of King Robert, about the end of June, the drops of which 
could not be washed out by means of water, when they had fallen 
upon flesh, garments, or stones; but might be washed out from wood: 
for the time there stated was the season for the butterflies; and he 
showed that no water could wash out these red marks from stones. 
After discussing these and similar arguments, in the presence of much 
company, at the house of his friend Varius, they determined to inspect 
the appearance together; and, as they wandered through the fields, 
they saw many drops upon the stones and rocks, but only in hollows, 
or upon sloping surfaces, and not upon those which were presented to 
the sky.” . | 

The butterfly observed by Peiresc, was probably the Papilio C. 
Album, or common butterfly. It has been observed to deposit the 
same red fluid in England. 
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“TURF NEWS. 


The pedigree of these horses’ is more strictly regarded, and carefully looked 
into, than thatefa Knight of Malta. They must have no blemished quarter in 
the family on either side for many generations; their blood must have run pure, 
and untainted from the great five times great grandsire and grandam; to be at- 
tested in the most authentic and solemn manner by the hand of the breeder. It 
is this care of the breed, and particularly with an eye to their strength, that makes 
all the world so fond ef our horses. Many thousands are carried out of England 
every year ; so that it is become a trade of great consequence, and brings a vast 
balance of money to this country. adhe World, vol. i. No. 17, written by the 
Earl of Bath, in 1753. 


RECENT SALES. 


Mr. Pettit’s Bobadilla, by Bobadil, out of Pythoness, to Ld. Sefton. 

Mr. Richardson’s Brownlock, by Blacklock, to Mr. Mills. 

Sir George Pigot’s Chester Billy, by Whisker, out of Sunflower, 
to his Majesty. | 

Mr. Greville’s Dandelion, by Merlin, out of Dahlia’s dam, to Mr. 
Bacon. ) 

Dicky W tihibielboti by Revenue, to Mr. amis 


Mr. Stonehewer’s Goshawk, by Merlin, out of si ag to Lord 
Wilton. ' 


_ Mr. Theakston’s G uae by Walton, out of Eliza, by Rubens, 
to Lord Southampton. 


“Mr. Ridsdale’s Sharpset, by Cervantes, dam by Comus, out of 
Marciana, to Lord Tavistock; and by his Lordship to Lord Southamp- 
ton; now called Lepanto. 

Mr. Mills’s Lunacy, by Blacklock, to Mr. Darnell, for site Stud. 

Mr. Dilly’s Othello, by Blacklock, out of Scancataldi, to Mr. 
Giffard. 

Lord Wharncliffe’s Pastime, by Partisan, out of Quadrille, to 
Lord Sefton. 

Paul Jones, by Partisan, out of Niobe, to Mr. Bacon. 

Lord Grosvenor’s Rosetta, to Lord Tavistock. 

Lord Mountcharles’s bay filly, by Tramp, dam by Smolensko, to 

Mr. Dilly, and now called Trample. 
Mr. G. Edwards's Upas, by Abjer, out of Laurel Leaf, by Stam- 
ford, to Mr. Molony. 

Marquis of Exeter's Zing rane, by T ramp, out of Folly, by Young 
Drone, to Mr. W. Ctiey. 

Zoffant, by Woful; Segar, by Skim, ‘ove by Rateas. and. 
Archer, by Skim, out of Zeal ; to go to the East Indies. 

Sir Thomas Stanley's General Mina, by Camillus, dam by Wil- 
liamson’s Ditto; Mr. Payne’s Helenus, by Soothsayer, out of Zuleika, 
by Gohanna ; and Mr. Hunter's Luizen, oY Gustavus, out of Shrimp; 
to go to France. 


Printed by G. Duckworth, 76, Fleet Street. 
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ee ‘EXTERIOR OF THE HORSE. 

THERE are few of our readers, it is to be hoped, who do not feel 
pleasure in contemplating the beautiful proportions and graceful sym- 
metry of a finely-formed horse, and who have not their own particular 
opinions as to the arrangement of parts, or, in other words, the points 
which are most material to produce that grace and beauty. But it is 
generally admitted, that the true English hunter, represented in the 
annexed plate, is superior to all other horses in figure, as much as in 
utility: he unites the most. valuable qualities of them all; we shall, 
therefore, consider him as the standard, and as affording a proper 
accompaniment to the following remarks on make and shape, and 
defects to be avoided on purchase. 


As this subject has been so often handled by various writers, it can- 
not be expected that we should produce much new matter, without 
copying from the writings of others who have gone before us; and as 
we shall have occasion, hereafter, to advance our own views in conclu- 
sion, we have thought it best to present our readers with the plain and 
straight-forward remarks of William Gibson, a writer who, though 
laid upon the shelf, possesses considerable merit in this department of 
horse-knowledge. He appears to have been a gooil judge and an 
admirer of the animal; and some, even in authority, have not dis- 
dained to borrow from his works. More minute than any later writer 
on this subject, he is not, therefore, to be condemned: his remarks 
are practical and original, and there are few better guides to those who 
wish to know or buy a horse. | 
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THE PROPER NAMES OF THE EXTERNAL PARTS 
OF A HORSE. 


As my intention, .in this. short treatise, is to render the knowledge 
of Horses, with the accidents and diseases to which they are hable, as 
plain and easy as possible; therefore, that I may not deviate too far 
from the common method, I have begun with the names of the external 
parts of a Horse; for, though many of his parts have their names in 
common with all other animals, yet he has others that custom has ren- 
dered peculiar to him only; and without some acquaintance with these 
terms and distinctions, we can neither know much of a Horse nor te | 
his Diseases. 

. The first thing that comes to be deseribed in a Horse is his Head, 
consisting of several parts, as the Ears, the Nose, the Mouth, the 
Forehead, the Eyes, and Temples, &c. The two hollows above the 
Eyes, so remarkable, especially in old Horses, are called the Kye- 
pits. The Forehead is often called his Brow; and that part of the 
Head which is the most backward, where it joins to the Neck, is called 
the Poll, or Noll; and the juncture of the Head and Neck, the Onset, 
or Setting-on, of the Head. The Upper and Under Lips, including the 
Tip of the Nose, form the Muzzle; and the Hairs that are scattered 
on a Horse’s Under Lip, to the place where the curb of the bridle 
rests, is called his Beard. The inside of the Mouth, between the 
Lower Jaw-bones, where the Tongue lies, is called the Channel. The 
fleshy rows that run across the upper part of the Mouth, and are so 
distinguishable in young Horses, are called the Bars, which reach 
almost to the Palate. 

The Neck reaches from the Head to the Shoulders. The Hair which 
erows along the upper part, is called the Mane; and the part that is 
the most arched, the Crest, which, in a fine Horse, full of vigour, rises 
( - but when a Horse has been diseased or starved, so that 
‘his Neck Laie he is said to be Crest-fallen. 

_. The Withers is the part that rises upon the top of the Shoulders, and 
is composed of the highest Spines. It is from the top of the Withers 
that a Horse is measured, to know his height. 

From the Withers to the hind part of the Back, are the Reins, 
which generally reach the length of the saddle to the highest Spine ; and 
in some long-baeked Horses, a little beyond the length of a common 
saddle. Next the Reins are the Loins, which reach to the Croup; 
and where the Crupper lies, is termed the Channel. The Croup 
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reaches from the Reins to the Dock, and includes all that Deelivity or 
- Descent which goes to the Tau, mac | in men, and some other animals, 
is called the Rump. 

The body of a Horse is usually called his Careass; so that a large- 
bodied Horse is said to have a large Careass, and a slender one to 
have a small Carcass; and when the body is compact and well made, 
he is said to be well Carcassed, or to have a good Carcass. 

The Flanks are sufficiently known, being the parts on both sides, 

below the Reins, which reach from the short Ribs to the Haunches; 
and the Belly is that which reaches from the Brisket to the Sheath. 
_ The Shoulders inclose the whole Breast on both sides, beginning 
from the Withers, and reaching downwards to the Fore Legs, or Arms. 
- The Arms begin from the Shoulders, and the hind part which points 
_ towards the Brisket is called the Elbow; the Fore Leg, or Arm, reaches 
to the Knee; on the inside runs the Plat Vem, which is often opened 
for lameness of the Shoulders or disorders of the Lungs. The part 
which reaches from the Knee to the Pastern is called the Shank; be- 
hind the Shank is inserted into the Heel that strong tendon called the 
Back Sinew, which is so often subject to be strained or hurt. 

The Pastern reaches from the lower part of the Shank to the Foot: 
where it joins the Shank is called the Pastern Joint, or the Fetlock 
Joint, as some term it, from the tuft of hair that grows on the lower 
part of the Leg behind, above the Heel, which is called the Fetlock. 
The lower part of the Pastern, just above, and encircling, the Foot, is 
properly called the Coronet ; and the bone within, the Coronet Bone; 
and where it joins the Foot, it is called the Coffin Joint. 

- The Hoof is often called the Coffin, and the bone of the Foot the 
Coffin Bone, because the Hoof incloses that bone, as inacoffin. The 
hair that circles round the upper part of the Hoof is called the Crown, 
or Coronet. 

The Foot consists of the Quarters, Sides, and Toe. The Quarters 
inclose the Heel, composing the inner and outer quarter, and end 
with the extremity of the Heel. The Sides and Toe need no descrip- 
tion. ‘The under part of the Foot is made up of the Frush, or Frog, 
and the Sole. The Frog rises from the middle of the Sole, and ter- 
minates at the Heel: it a more soft and elevated than the Sole, and 
is that part which the Farriers shape like the point of a spear when 
they pare a Horse’s Foot in order to his being shod. The Sole is 
that plate of horn which covers the bottom of the whole Foot, and ad- 
sii to the verge of the Hoof, where the nails are driven i in shoeing. 

In the hind parts of a Horse are his Haunches, which begin at the 

Cog 
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two bones on each side which inclose the Loins, ‘and. descend to the 
Ham, or Hock. 

The Stifle is that part which juts out from the edge of the Thigh to- 
wards a Horse’s Belly, when he is in any action that bends his Leg: it 
is the Knee-pan of a Horse, situated on the middle joint of the Thigh, 
between the Thigh-bone and the Leg. The Whirl-bone is the upper 
end of the Thigh-bone, towards the Hip; and when that happens to be 
much sprained, a Horse is said to be Hipped. 

The Thigh, or Gascoin, begins at the Stifle, and reaches to the 
Ply, or Bending of the Ham, or Hock. When a Horse is round and 
plump in the Thighs, he is said to be well Gascoined. 

The Ham, or Hough, is the Ply, or Bending of the Hind Leg. 
The round knob behind is called the Heel of the Hock, or Cappelette, 
according to some writers, and where the great Master-sinew is in- 
serted. 

_ The Shank, Pasterns, and Feet, having the same names iad uses 
behind, as before, need no further description. - 

These being the usual names and appellations by which horsemen 
distinguish the several parts of a Horse, it remains only to take notice 
that the Right Side of a Horse is always called his Off Side, and his 
Left the Near Side, being that to which we always approach when we 
go to mount or handle a Horse. Upon this we also distinguish’ a 
Horse’s several parts ; for instance, we say the Off Leg and the Near 
Leg, the Off Foot and Near Foot, the Off Kye and Near Kye, and so 
of others. 


Of the Shape and Moke of a Horse, and how his Parts should 
be framed in order to appear comely and beautiful. 


Though the most experienced Horsemen are not always agreed in 
some points relating to the Shape, Make, and Goings of a Horse, 
yet they almost always accord in this,—that there ought to be a just 
proportion in all his Parts. That even when he is taken to pieces, and 
examined singly in his particular Members, though some defects may 
appear, yet when they all bear a just correspondence one to another, 
and concur in such manner as to rendey his action easy, just, and 
regular, such a Horse cannot be greatly disagreeable, but will, for the 
most part, move well, and with a tolerably good grace. On the 
other hand, suppose a Horse has some parts exquisitely fine, and others 
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indifferent, which frequently, happens, it will mar his beauty, and 
cause him to look disagreeable, and, for the most part, affect his Gait 
and Action. 

In order to have a Horse beautiful and finely made, it has been 
agreed on all hands, that his Head should not be long, nor too large ; 
rather lean than fleshy ;—his Ears thin and narrow, and of a becom- 
ing length, well set on, pointing inwards;—his Brow, or Forehead, 
not too broad and flat ;—his Nose somewhat rising, and of a good turn ; 
—his Nostrils wide and thin ;—his Muzzle small ;—his Mouth neither 
deep, nor too shallow; witha Star or Snip down his Forehead, ora 
Blaze,—which is no ways unbecoming, unless it be too large and dis- 
proportioned. Horses that are thus marked, have generally one or 
more of their Feet white; whichis alsovery beautiful, and looks lively. 
His Jaws should be thin, and sufficiently wide,—not approaching too 
near together, nor too high upwards towards the onset, that he may 
have sufficient room to carry his Head easy and in good place ;—his 
Eyes well-formed, sprightly, and of a middling size ;—his Neck should 
be arched towards the middle, arising by a beautiful gradation out of 
his Breast and Shoulders; the Muscles thereof distinct, but nowhere 
overcharged with Flesh, growing smaller and thinner as it approaches 
towards his Head;—his Shoulders should be thin from the Withers, 
with a gradual enlargement downwards, that his Bosom, or Breast, be 
not too narrow nor too gross;—his Fore Legs straight and well placed ; 
—his Joints lean and bony ;—his Knees not bending, and his Pasterns 
not too long ;—his Feet round and smooth, and his Smews firm and 
well braced ;—his Carcass rather round than flat;—his Back not too 
low, and, for strength and durableness, pretty even and straight;—his 
Ribs rather home than open, as they approach towards his Haunches ; 
—his Breech round, and the Muscles not too fleshy, but distinct ;—his 
Hocks, or Gambrels, neither standing too wide, nor too near toge- 
ther ;—-his Hocks should be lean, and no ways puffed or fleshy ;—his 
Pasterns short ;—his Legs flat and thin ;—and his Tail set on in a good 
place, rather high than low, rising upon every motion of his body. 
The more these properties concur in any Horse, the more beautiful he 
must be, especially when they correspond and agree in due proportion 
one to another; and the more a Horse is wanting in these, the more 
plain and ordinary he will appear. 


[To be continued.| - 
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MR. COLEMAN versus THE PROFESSION. 


In our last Number we pointed out a variety of measures Mr. 
Coleman had taken for his own benefit, that were directly injurious to 
the profession; and we promised more fully to expose one part of his 
conduct in particular, which seems hitherto to have escaped observa- 
tion, or at least scrutiny. This is the sale of horse and cattle medi- 
cines at the College, at a price, as their advertisement states, “so much 
below the ordinary charges of druggists, that a subscriber may, Be 
a large stable establishment, soon save the amount of subscription ;” 
and inthe Table of medicines which accompanies this declaration, 
we do indeed find, that the College dispenses at one fifth of the 
price the regular practitioner must charge to obtain a livelihood ! 
What is the consequence ? Why, that a great number of the largest 
horse-keepers, in Londen and its vicinity, resort to this tempting shop, 
become subscribers by paying two guineas, and procure their drugs so 
much cheaper than elsewhere. What is the effect upon the Veterina-_ 
rian? Not only does he lose directly a large share of business, but, in 
that which his skill or merit may retain, his fair profits are curtailed, 
and at every turn he is met by this objection“ Your charges are 
higher than those of the College.” The influence of this depreciating 
system extends everywhere, and prevents our science from being studied, 
or carried on, as a liberal profession; because the man of education 
and establishment can be no better remunerated than the cow-leech, 
who inherits or assumes his knowledge, and dispenses his mixtures 
from a hole in the wall, or a shelf in some forsaken fire-place. 

As to the public, instead of profiting by this cheap shop, they are 
always losers in the end, and for the following reasons :—Suppose the 
horse of a College subscriber is taken ill; instead of sending to the 
Veterinarian for good advice, which is, in most cases, far more needful 
and important than physic, he has immediate recourse to the universal 

-panacea,—the Ball he has bought at the College. Acting on his own 
- ‘judgment,* or rather his own head, it is ten to one that he administers 
the wrong, or gives too much, too little, or too late: thus time is 
lost ; and complaints, which might have yielded to prompt treatment, 
become serious; till, mistrusting himself, the owner looks abroad for 


* It is surprising how men, without any previous study to qualify them for the 
task, will presume to pronounce on the maladies of dumb animals. Those most 
experienced, will admit that there is no subject more obscure, or requiring greatez 
attention and experience, 
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assistance. And where does he apply? Not to the Veterinarian, 
but to the smith, probably, who, from shoeing his horses, must know 
all about them. This gentleman is sure to do something, by which 
the owner's pocket usually suffers as well as the animal; and (we are 
supposing a bad but a common case) he is carried on another step in 
the wrong road. When the disease becomes desperate, and “not 
before, the Veterinarian is called in, who has the eredit of perform- 
ing the last. offices to the unfortunate horse, generally too far gone, 
unless his skill be super-human, to admit of restoration. On the next 
occasion, the owner, having exhausted the physic and his judgment as 
aforesaid, determines to send the horse to the College; where he 
arrives, if the complaint be inflammatory, with aggravated symptoms, — 
and that Institution becomes, for this time, his final resting place. 

It is thus that the Profession suffers, by having its weapons placed 
in improper hands. We speak from experience, and the knowledge 
of many cases where these results have occurred, injurious alike to the 
College and the practitioner; but most so to the latter. ‘The public 
are decidedly losers, also, by being imduced to act for themselves in 
ignorance; in short, this cheap drug system is a general nuisance of 
a kind which has no parallel. | 

Such a scheme was no part of the original -rules, which had public 
utility for their basis; it is a measure of Mr, Coleman’s administration, 
and forms the climax of all that he has done for us in his fatherly 
affection, and for which some would tell us he deserves our filial gra- 
titude. After carefully imbuing us with the principles of frog pressure, 
and granting us (with the assistance of his medical friends) a certificate 
for that purpose, we go forth into practice, to deal in articles which he 
has monopolized, and sells four times cheaper than we can. If this 1s 
paternal kindness, it is that of the Grand Turk, who strangles his 
children, it is said, assoon as they can runalone. But to whose benefit 
does this unjust measure tend? No one can blame Mr. Coleman, 
merely as the manager;of a Joint Stock Company, for taking every 
advantage in his power; but does he deserve the thanks and plaudits of 
the profession for so dong? Certainly not. 

Once more let our professional readers consider this subject, and 
they will become convinced that this shameful monopoly is a chief 
means of debasing our practice, and a gross injustice, on the part of 
_the College, towards those whom it has educated. 
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VETERINARY PUPILS AND CERTIFICATES. 


Tue “March of Mind” is a term that well indicates the preser- 
vation of established order, for, however rapid may be the advance, 
in a march every individual keeps the relative place in which he set 
out. But at the place called the Veterinary College, the march, it 
would appear, has become a race, in which the pupils have outstripped 
their Professor; they have beaten, if they have not, indeed, dis- 
tanced him. 

It used to be the ease, and, perhaps, the praetice is still a whole- 
some one, for the teachers to certify as to the good or bad conduct and 
the ability of the pupil; but, at the Veterinary College, they manage 
these matters better,—at any rate, they manage them differently,—for 
there the pupils sit in judgment on their Professor, and issue, with 
official form, their testimonials of his ability. Take, for example, 
the following extracts :— 

< At a meeting of pupils held on the » 6th of February, it was moved 
by Mr. Hughes, seconded by Mr. Scott, and carried unanimously, 

“That not only is Professor Coleman’s attendance, when health 
permits, most regular; but the PracTicaL observations he then and 
there makes are of so much importanee, that they constitute a valuable 
branch of their mstruction. 

| (Signed) Gerorex Grirrirus, Chairman. 
Grorcr Jounston, Sec. pro temp.” 
Vide “Lancet,” Feb. 23, 1828, page 768. 
out, Sir, to show you the real feelings of the pupils of the Vete- 
rinary College, they addressed a letter to Professor Coleman, on the 
29th of January, APPROVING OF HIS CONDUCT, and “requesting he 
would not leave his room till he should be sufficiently recovered to 
attend his official duties in the College. - 
(Signed } GEORGE GRIFFITHS. - 
GEORGE JOHNSTON. 
: R. O. Hueues.” 
Vide “Lancet,” April 19, 1828, page 77. 

Now, be it remembered that each pupil must receive a certificate, 
with the signature, among others, of Professor Coleman, before he 
can receive the appointment of Veterinary surgeon to any of his Ma- 
jesty’s regiments of cavalry, or to those of the Hon. Hast India Com- 
pany, and the gift of these is supposed to rest principally with the said 
Professor: and although these individuals, who have given their names, 
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come forward merely as pupils of Mr. Coleman, they may, in reality, 
be well educated and experienced practitioners; in which case, I pre- 
sume, they can have no objection to state the grounds on which they 
found their pretensions to sit in judgment on the abilities of the princi- 
pal Veterinary surgeon to his Majesty’s cavalry, and on the mode in 
which he discharges his duty of Professor of the Veterinary College: 
but if, on the other hand, they are pupils now imbibing their first ru- 
diments of Veterinary knowledge from Mr. Coleman, their opinions 
ean be of little value, and the motives for giving them must, at any 
rate, be questionable, notwithstanding their names have the imposing 
addition of “Chairman” and “Sec. pro temp.” 


F, C. CHERRY. 
May, 1828. 


If we take into consideration the present mode of examining can- 
didates for certificates, erroneously called Diplomas, and compare it 
with the original plan and rule Jaid down by the early founders of the 
College, we need no longer wonder at anything that pupils do or 
attempt, in order to gain the favour of their teacher, who has the last 
boon they require at his sole disposal. 

At the establishing of the College, the best, and then only, course 
to ensure the pupils’ competency to practice was, that after a course of 
study of three years they should undergo a PUBLIC examination, in 
the theory and practice of every branch of the Veterinary art; and 
those who were considered as perfectly imstructed therein, should 
receive a CERTIFICATE, signed by the Professor, and confirmed by the 
Council. 

In course of time, these medical gentlemen, at first merely invited 
for want of practical Veterinarians, became a regularly organized _ 
body, and instead of the three years’ study, which was first intended to 
be the mark of competence, their certificate given after a few months’ — 
attendance became the desired object of the pupils. 5 

At the head of this medical junta is Mr. Coleman; and, as he pos- 
sesses almost unlimited power to award this certificate, we can easily 
divine the cause why all such pupils as wish to obtain regiments, are 
so eager to obtain favour in his sight: and in proof of this, the Chair- 
man Griffiths is commissioned, and bound for India; the exertions of 
the others have been rewarded by diplomas; and the President occa- 
sionally compliments such pupils as have been most active in opposing 
_truth and science. : 
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REGIMENTAL VETERINARY CASES. 


Mr. Percivats lately published a Case, wherein it was stated by hint 
that a brother Veterinary surgeon could not at all make out the nature 
of an accident, so very evident, that Mr. P. decided on it, without the 
slightest hesitation, the instant he saw the case. 

He has since given a case of two excrescences, which his Editor 
announces under the imposing title of “Horns in the Horse.” To 
these excrescences Mr. P.’s attention was several times called; but it 
was not till a year and a half afterwards that he took the trouble to 
look at the horse, though one of his own regiment, and then this won- 
derful phenomenon was pointed out to him by the dragoon ! 

Another case of Mr. P.’s, respecting a wounded parotid duct, 
evinces an equal degree of careless apathy with the foregoing one. - 

These specimens of want of ability, and of inattention in regimental 
Veterinary surgeons, it is to be hoped, are instances that stand alone ; 
and, as far as my knowledge extends, they certainly are not applicable 
to the body of Veterinary surgeons in the army, who are as able and 
efficient as the nature of their establishment will allow them to be. 

: However, such instances as these show that some revision of the 
superintendence under which this body is placed, has become neces- 
sary, that the diligent and meritorious may be clearly distinguished 
from those who are otherwise. | 
F. C, CHERRY. 
July, 1828. 


THE VETERINARY SOCIETY. 


At the meeting of this Soil, on the Sth of August, several nelly 
respectable men were elected as members. 

The Laws and Regulations were submitted to a Committee. for 
alterations and improvements, which we have subjoined. 

A paper on the operation of Neurotomy, and cases to which it was 
applicable, was read by Mr. Rogers, of Chelsea; and, after much 
discussion on the ae it was proposed to be resumed at - next 
meeting. | ; 

On the 19th, some new members were also elected, and the subject 
of Neurotomy resumed; when, from the general opinion of the mem- 
bers, it might be gathered, that it was an operation only to be resorted 
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io in chronic cases of contraction which produce lameness, and some- 
times in order to relieve violent pain, in cases of Quittor, Canker, &c. 

It was particularly regretted, by several members, that since this. 
operation had been held forward as so valuable an improvement in the 
Veterinary art as to be deemed, by the Governors of the College, 
worthy remuneration to. its supposed discoverer, Mr. Sewell, that. 
gentleman had not, after a period of several years, given to the profes- 
sion and the public the particular cases to which the operation was 
applicable, and also a comparative view of the successful and unsuc- 
eessful cases.* 7 

The President, Mr. I’. Cherry, presented the Society with a pre- 
paration of a section of the bones of the neck, showing a displacement 
between the second and third cervical vertebra, whereby the foramen 
vertebrale was considerably diminished in size. The symptoms and 
consequence of the pressure on the medulla spinalis form an interesting 
case, which will be given more at length hereafter. 

The importance of bringing the Members of a neglected Art into 
frequent and friendly intercourse must be obvious; and it being evident 
that, from the free discussion of subjects connected with practice and 
principles, the advancement of Vetermary Science must be essentially 
promoted, a Society, entitled “Tue Vrrerinary Society,’ has 
therefore been formed. 

The objects of this Society‘are to induce free discussion on all mat- 
ters connected with Veterinary Science, and the practice of the Art. 
The Horse, in all states, will, of course, be a leading subject. 

The Breeding and Rearing of Live Stock, and their treatment, both 
in health and when labouring under disease, will also be subjects for 
discussion. = 

Written communications on all these subjects will receive candid 
consideration. , | 

_ Itis intended to form a library of books relating to these subjects : 
donations of books and manuscripts, or descriptions of scarce books, 
will therefore be acceptable. | 

Anatomical preparations of parts in health, and specimens of morbid 
anatomy, with the history of such specimens, are also acceptable. 

It must be evident, that a Museum and Library, thus formed, will 
concentrate a body of practical knowledge which would be sought for 
in vain while diffused throughout the profession. 


* This operation, we are happy to state, is everywhere losing ground in 
public estimation. aD , 
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It is intended that books, manuscripts, and preparations, unless made 
donations, shall remain at the disposal of the original contributors. 

With these views and intentions, the Veterinary Society call upon the 
Profession and the Public for their cordial and powerful support ; they 
wish for Members and Visitors of all parties, that truth may be 
elicited. 


— 


LAWS AND REGULATIONS. 


. All persons engaged in the practice or study of Veterinary Me- 
dicine are eligible to be ordinary Members. 
Candidates for admission must be recommended by two Mem- 
bers, and in the following form :— 
(Date) 
“We, the undersigned, recommend Mr. 
, residing at ‘ 
as an ordinary Member of the Veterinary Society.” 


. This letter, being presented at any ordinary meeting, shall be 


read by the Secretary, and the ballot for his admission shall 
take place at the second subsequent meeting: the recommend- 
ation sha}l remain on the table at the intermediate meeting of 
the Society. 


. If, on the ballot, two-thirds of the votes shall be 1 in the Candi- 


date’s favour, he shall be considered as duly elected. 


. The Member, thus elected, shall receive notice of his admission 


from the Secretary ; and on the third night of meeting, at the 
latest, after his election, shall attend and pay to the Secretary 
the admission fee of One Sovereign; he shall then be introduced 
to the President by one of the Members who signed the 
recommendation, and, by the President, formally to the So- 
ciety; he shall then sign his name in the book containing the 
Laws and Regulations. 


. If he neglect to attend within the time specified the election shall 


be void, unless a satisfactory reason be given to the Society. 
A rejected Candidate shall not be proposed again within Six 
Months. 


. Gentlemen who, from residing at a. distance, or from other 


causes, may not be likely to attend as ordinary Members, 
may be admitted as corresponding ones. ‘They must be re- 
commended by at least one Member, and in other respects be 
elected as ordinary Members. They must pay the same sub- 
scription, and they are expected to furnish cases and subjects to 
be discussed by the Society. 
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9. Medical gentlemen, whose theatres are gratuitously open to the 


10. 


il 


12, 


13. 
14, 


18. 
16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


Veterinary Profession, the Members of the Examining Com- 
mittee, and those who have distinguished themselves by 
researches in Comparative Anatomy, or in the Breeding and 
Treatment of Live Stock, and foreign Veterinarians, are eligible 
as honorary Members. They must be elected in the same man- 
ner as ordinary Members. 

The Officers of the Society shall consist of a President, four 
Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, and a Secretary, to be elected 
annually, who shall, collectively, form a Committee. 

Ballotting Lists for these Officers shall be prepared at the first 
meeting of the Society after the 10th of June. 

The President shall be elected by ballot at the following meet- 
ing, and shall be exempt from fine. — 

The other Officers shall also be elected on the same evening. 
The Vice-Presidents, in the absence of the President, shall 
take the Chair in rotation; and if the gentleman whose turn 
it may be shall be absent at seven o'clock, he shall forfeit 
the sum of Half a Sovereign, unless a reason for absence, 
satisfactory to the Society, be given. 

The Committee shall assemble as often as they may deem 
necessary. : 

A special meeting may he ealled by six Members. The Secre- 
tary shall issue the summonses, giving at least six days’ notice. 
Any proposition offered to the Society, as matter of new law 
and regulation, or which shall contain in it an alteration or 
amendment of any established law and regulation, shall be 
read to the Society at two meetings previous to that on which 
it is to be taken into consideration. At that meeting, the 
Secretary shall, immediately after reading the minutes of the 
preceding meeting, read all such propositions once over, ac- 
cording to the order they have been delivered in; which 
propositions shall be read a second time, with a proper patise 
after each: and if any of those propositions be moved and 
seconded, they shall then be taken into consideration. 

The Treasurer shall receive all monies paid on account of the 
Society, and shall defray any expense incurred; but he shall 
not pay any sum to the amount of more than One Sovereign, 
without the previous order of the Committee. 

The accounts having been previously audited by the Glas site, 
a full statement of them shall be laid before the Society on the 
first meeting in every alternate month. : 
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The ebriiiry shall attend, personally, or by deputy, at every 
meeting of the Society and of the Committee; take minutes 
of their proceedings, and conform to their divebtiof 
The ordmary meetings of the Society shall be held on the first 
and third Tuesday in every month, at seven o'clock in the 
evening; and on no occasion be prolonged after ten o'clock. 
The Chair shall be taken at seven o'clock precisely, and the 
business shall be conducted in the following order :— 
The minutes of the preceding meeting shall be read, and, 
being confirmed, shall be signed by the President. 
Recommendations for new Members shall be received. 
Members proposed at the meeting before the last shall be 
ballotted for. 
New subjects for discussion shall be received, sab litinsik 
and entered in the book. 
The subject for the evening’s discussion shall then be brought 
_ forward. 
The subject shall be treated by the proposer in the form of a 
written essay, which shall be read by himself or the Secretary ; 
and this essay shall be deposited with the Society. 
On the 10th of June, annually, the Committee shall assemble 
and consider whether it may be advisable to publish a volume 
or pamphlet of such essays as they may select, under the title 
of “Transactions of the Veterinary Society,” at the expense 
of the Society; the authors of such papers shall likewise be 
at liberty to publish them in their original form. 
Every Member who is absent when his subject ought to be 
discussed, shall forfeit the sum of Five Shillings; and his 
subject shall be placed at the bottom of the list, unless a 
satisfactory reason be furnished to the Society. 


- No new paper shall be read after nine o'clock; but cases of 


practice may be discussed. 


. Hach member may introduce a visitor at every meeting: the 


name and address of the visitor, and the name of the Member 
introducing him, shall be entered in a book for that purpose. 


. Every Member shall be liable to be called on for his proportion 
of any expenses that may be incurred exceeding the amount 
_ provided by subscriptions and fines. 


Any Member shall be at hberty to withdraw from the Society, 
upon giving two months’ notice of his intention to do so, and 
paying his proportion of any expenses that may be incurred to 
that period. 
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‘The meetings of the Society will be continued on the first and third 
‘Tuesdays in every month, at seven o'clock, at Mr. Dermott's Theatre, 
Tittle Windmill-street. 

Books, preparations, and all communications to be addressed (post 
and carriage paid) to the care of the Demonstrator, at Mr. Dermott's 
Anatomical Theatre, Little Windmill-street. 


ON MR. B. CLARK’S ESSAYS. 


In the present Number will be found the conclusion of an article 
on the Conpition of Horses, written by Mr. Bracy Clark, for 
Rees’s Cyclopedia. In the columns of that voluminous work, this 
valuable Essay, with several others equally interesting, has been 
buried for many years; and we claim the thanks of the profession for 
having placed so much useful information in a situation where it is 
more readily attamed; and there are none concerned in the study 
or treatment of horses, who ought to be ignorant, though we 
believe many have been so, of the remarks which they conta. But 
it was to speak of Mr. Clark’s merit, not of our own, that we have 
taken the pen, and to thank him for his past exertions, which have 
contributed so much to the interest of our Journal. Want of space 
has prevented us from commenting on the articles of Bleeding, Blis- 
tering, and Broken Wind, in former Numbers; but, we doubt not, the 
name of the writer has secured them the attention of our readers. 
In the last, he gives a clear account of the discovery of the patho- 
logy of that disease, which had escaped the observation of former 
writers, and has since been variously represented to the credit of 
others, though it is clear that the emphysematous state of the lungs, 
which accounts satisfactorily for every symptom, and unravels the 
whole mystery of the complaint, had never been observed before. His 
accompanying remarks on the injurious consequences of withholding 
water from horses at work, under a false notion of preserving their 
wind, and also on the proper rule to be observed in bathing or wash- 
ing them in warm weather, particularly deserve the notice of stable- 
keepers and post-masters, who lose a prodigious number of horses for 
want of understanding and applying this valuable information, which, 
conveyed in concise and unassuming language, might easily be passed 
over unheeded, without this notice, which may possibly induce some of 
our readers to recur to read the papers in eoeren with increased 
attention. 
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On Bleeding, in No. 3, is an essay replete with good observation; 
and it is ever to be remembered, that a single useful hint in the per- 
formance of so common a Veterinary operation, becomes of great real 
benefit to us, from the frequency of its recurrence in daily practice. 

Mr. Clark objects to the lancet for bleeding in the neck, because, in 
the best hands, it may occasionally go too far. In another part of 
this Number will be found a curious trial, where, if the plaintiff had 
gained his cause, it would have been adjudged an unlawful instrumen’ 
for this purpose. Puncturing the coronary artery, or bleeding at the 
coronet, is mentioned by Mr.C. It is not a common but a very good 
mode of local blood-letting, and applicable in a great number of cases 
where it is inconvenient, or not sufficient, to bleed from the toe; nay, 
sometimes it is preferable to that method. His suggestion of a double 
spring fleam, to return the blade after making the incision, in order to 
prevent laceration of the neck, by a sudden start of the horse, has 
lately been adopted ; but we fear the. instrument is too complicated, 
and, after all, too imperfect. 

On the article Condition we need only remark, that it contains the 
chief part of all that can be said on the subject. Such as have waded 
with us through the unintelligible and mystified matter that is often 
found in books under this head, or been obliged to listen, as we are 
occasionally, to the milk and water, or jargon, of pretenders to know- 
ledge, will rejoice to meet with something that a reasonable man may 
pin his faith to. 

What he has said of physic, and the proper construction of stables, 
we must advert to in future, at greater length, and contrast his opinions 
on the latter subject with those of other high authorities. We must 
conclude with a general acknowledgment for the liberty we have 
taken with this gentleman’s labours, and a wish that his leisure hours, 
having retired from practice, if not from this country, were devoted to 


the re-publication of some of his valuable works on Veterinary 
subjects. 
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ON CONDITION IN HORSES. 
BY MR. Ry, CLARK. 
(In Rees’s Cyclopedia.) 
rantinued from page 358.] 


In the “Museum Rusticum,” is a proposition, founded apparently 
on actual experiment, of feeding horses on carrots (vol.i.p. 333). The 
following remarks we think worth recording from that communication : 

—‘“T have a couple of hunters which I value as being very good ‘horses ; : 
and these I feed in the season with very little else besides carrots well 
cleaned from the dirt, and loaves made of the meal of barley and oats, 
and mixed sometimes with a small admixture of coarse but good 
wheat meal ; and if they require to be loosened in their bodies, I now 
and then give them some bran. As to hay, they eat, at this season, 
but little of it, of oats none at all; yet they go through their work to 
admiration.”’ _ Furze or whinus has been found useful food in sustain- 
ing horses, after it has been been bruised, and the opines, or prickles, | 
crushed; this some horses will naturally do with their feet. | 

Dr. Darwin relates, that on one particular common, all the horses 
do it; and that the fresh comers starve, till by imitation they learn this 
practice; asthe common, in other respects, is very barren. In Wales, 
mills, we understand, have been used for crushing the furze for cattle. 

Saintfoin is a food that horses are very fond of; but, as they eat it 
very greedily, too much should not be allowed at once, for fear of 
indigestion ; and it serves better for horses of a slow draught, being a 
coarse, heavy food. | 

Salt is imagined an useful addition to the food of horses.* Salt — 
marshes have often a preference given them over other ground for 
horses and cattle: whether it is the salt that in itself operates benefi- 
cially, or whether the herbage itself is altered by it, and is rendered 
more salutary to the cattle, is not known. The same correspondent, 
in the “Museum Rusticum,’ says that salt, in substance, is abundantly 
distributed in the mountains by the Swiss, for the use of their cattle and 
horses, who become excessively fond of it, and more healthy in conse- 
quence: it is conceived to be an antidote to worms and other forma- 


* The use of salt for horses is becoming general in some parts of the South of 
France. It is given to riding horses to the extent of three ounces per day, and 
for horses used for agricultural purposes to the extent of six ounces: with this 
condiment mixed with their corn, they become fat, and are kept healthy.—Ep. 
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tions in the body; and the long continued use of it to cure them when 
formed.—(Vol. i. p. 99.) Horses, he observes, are fond of it with their 
oats. 7 

Horses, when at liberty, are almost ever feeding ; therefore long 
fasting must be injurious to the stomach, and should be as much as 
possible avoided: they would also naturally, there is reason to believe, 
feed principally during the night, and sleep during the day; their sleep, 
however, is hardly ever, in health, profound and fast, but in a state 
of watchful dozing. Horses are naturally gregarious, and though 
they will do very well alone, company, where there is an opportunity, 
for it, is preferable for health. ‘The stable should be lofty, so as not 
to confine an atmosphere about them loaded with exhalations from their 
own bodies and their dung: the loftiness alone of the stable is the best 
airing; all partial drafts from doors, windows, or holes in the loft, as 
far as they affect them, are injurious; for we have often remarked 
that though they bear the coldest weather of our seasons, when turned 
out, yet they easily take cold from partial drafts in stables,—insomueh 
that persons not attentive to these effects, would hardly believe their 
facility. “ 

In cleaning the skin, the curry-comb is considered as a necessary im- 
plement. In warmer climates, where the seurf comes away more 
freely, this instrument is not so much used; and here it is often used to 
horses whose skins are particularly thin and sensible, yet no difference 
is made; and though the animal expresses, in every way he can, the 
excessive torture it occasions, yet it is persisted in, and violence is 
often had recourse to to enforce it, and horses are thus rendered vicious 
and untractable. Where this is found to be the case, it would save 
much trouble and inconvenience to use a milder kind of comb, or to 
lay it aside altogether, and use a stiff brush made for the purpose. It 
is more easy, by violence and punishment, to create vice, than to over- 
come a natural dislike by it. 

Warm clothing, on account of its keeping up a free perspiration, 
tends to render the skin cleaner, makes the coat lie better, and have a 
more glossy appearance, and saves trouble. It is too often, however, 
carried to an excess, and two or three hot rugs keep the horse in a per- 
petual fever; and as they are all taken off when he is most exposed, 
in going out, the sudden check given to the perspiration by the ele- 
ment without lays the foundation of disease, and occasions inflamma- 
tions of the lungs, catarrhs, and coughs, that might as well be avoided 
by more moderate and judicious proceedings, besides the weakening 
effects of such violent perspirations, ‘There is a principle in feeding 
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them that ought not to be overlooked ; which is, that good food may — 
be carried too far, till, instead of condition, it produces fever and 

disease, and destroys the condition it is meant to promote. Green 

vegetable food fills out the body; and, from its weight and watery 

nature, weighs down the abdomen—giving an unsightly appearance. 

Some horses, however, can work with this, that miore stimulating 

food does not suit so well. The dry diet braces the system and draws 

up the abdomen. The food is longer retained in the large intestines, 

which occasions the flanks to appear full and rounded, and greatly adds 

to the beauty of the horse’s make in these parts. 3 

Some horses; we have noticed, have voracious appetites, and devour 
great abundance of corn and whatever is set before them; yet always 
look meagre and out of condition. When this has been the ease, we 
have been led to believe that, by too much food, and by too heating a 
quality, the stomach and intestines have been paralysed, and lost their 
powers of forming chyle or absorbing it. Turning out to the green 
pasture will often bring them into condition, and they fall off again in 
the stable. Horses of small make and fiery temper are, we have 
thought, more particularly subject to this disease. Water, like the 
food, should be given often, and notin too large quantities. Stinting 
horses is a dangerous custom; it induces them, where there is an 
opportunity, to take enough at once to break their wind, or otherwise 
injure themselves (See No. 5, p.209, Broken Wind). The skin, to 
look well and healthy, should be smooth, supple, and easy upon the 
muscles, free from knots, and by no means light about the ribs. The 
hair clean, bright, and glossy, lying to the skin, and not distorted 
or turning away from it, or twisted, dry, or thready. 

The effects of cold air on the skin of the horse, in setting up the 
hair, is well known to the grooms, who cautiously avoid it. 

Exercise to animals by nature born to be fleet, is particularly ne- 
cessary; besides the good it does, in moving and forwarding all the 
secretions and excretions. This should be gentle or vigorous, propor- 
tioned to the strength and state of the horse, without distressing or too 
much fatiguing him. A gentle perspiration loosens the scurf, and makes 
him clean better. The hide soon gets foul; and a eroom that has 
much pride in the appearance of his horse is almost incessantly curry- | 
ing, brushing; and hard rubbing the coat. 

It is a customary thing with the dealers in horses, in forming a 
judgment of the actual state of the horse, and whether his condition 
will admit of farther advancement, to handle the crest, or upper part 
of the neck which carries the mane; if this be laxin the hand, and 
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easily pliant, it is presumed the condition ‘may be carried farther; if, 
on the contrary, this part has a stiff, tense feel, it is considered that 
farther improvement is not to-be expected. 

Among the acknowledged indications, also, of poverty and good con- 
dition, is the poor mark inthe buttock; that is, the channel or depres- 
sion running down the buttock at its posterior part—hbeing a depression 
formed between the sacro tibialis externus and sacro tibialis posticus 
muscles. If this channel is very visible and deep, the horse is out of 
condition ; if obliterated, so as to be hardly visible, he is considered 
in condition. Blood horses are more easily cleaned than the common 
kind of horses; their coat is not so thick, it does not retain the perspi- 
ration so much, and the hair takes a better polish,—which makes an ex- 
perienced groom always prefer them. | 

Too great excitement from the food, and undue fever, may be known 
by the heat of the mouth, the fulness of the’ vessels of the eyes, the 
strength of the pulse, and diminished appetite; the skin also, and 
extremities, are found too hot or too cold: languor and weakness fol- 
low. The remedies are before stated. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE ROT IN SHEEP. 
[Concluded from page 364.] 


HISTORY OF THE ROT IN SHEEP. 


WHEN in warm, sultry, and rainy weather, sheep that are grazing 
on low and moist lands, feed rapidly, and some of them die suddenly, 
there is reason to fear that they have contracted the Rot. This sus- 
picion will be further increased, if, a few weeks afterwards, the sheep 
begin to shrink, and become flaccid in their loins. By pressure about 
the hips at this time, a crackling is sometimes perceptible. Now, or 
soon afterwards, the countenance looks pale, and upon parting the 
fleece, the skin is found to have exchanged its vermilion tint for a pale 
red; and the wool is easily separated from the pelt. As the disorder 
advances, the skin becomes dappled with yellow, or black spots. About 
this time, the eyes lose their lustre, and become white and pearly, 
from the red vessels of the tunica adnata, and eye-lids, being con- 
tracted or entirely obliterated. To this succeeds debility and emacia- 
tion, which increase continually till the sheep die; or else ascites, and 
perhaps general dropsy, schuteiay Op before the fatal termination. ‘These 
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symptoms are rendered more severe, by an obstinate purging, which 
comes on at an uncertain period of the disorder. In the progress of 
the complaint, sheep become what the graziers call chockered, 7.e. 
affected with a swelling under the chin, which proceeds from a fluid 
contained in the cellular membrane under the throat.* 2 

In five or six days after contracting the Rot, the thin edge of the 
small lobe of the liver becomes of a transparent white or bluish colour, 
and this spreads along the upper and lower sides, according to the 
severity of the complaint. Sometimes it does not extend more than an 
inch from the margin. In severe cases, the whole peritoneum invest- 
ing the liver is diseased; and then it commonly assumes an opaque 
colour, interspersed with dark red lines or patches. ‘The upper part 
of the liver is sometimes speckled like the body of a toad, to which it 
is said to bear a striking resemblance: round the ductus communis 
‘ choledochus, and hepatic vessels, a jelly-like matter is deposited, which 
varies according to the severity of the attack, from a table-spoonful or 
less, to five or six times that quantity. Upon boiling, the liver loses 
its firmness, and separates into small pieces in the water, or remains 
soft and flaccid. . 

Several graziers and butchers, with whom I have conversed at dif- 
ferent times, having observed that sheep are much disposed to feed 
during the first three or four weeks after being tainted, omit no oppor- 
tunity of producing it to increase their profits. When the first stage is 
over, flukes begin to appear in the pori biliari, the ductus communis 
choledochus, and in the gall-bladder. At first, the quantity of these 
creatures is small; but, as the disease advances, they increase, and 
before death are often very numerous. In the last part of the com- 


* When the shepherd determines to examine the eyes of a sheep, which ought 
‘to be done frequently, he should place it between his thighs, and hold the head 
with both hands. Hethen proceeds to raise the upper and depress the under 
eyelid; by which means, the blood-vessels of the tunica albuginea are brought 
inte view. When they are red, and in great numbers, the sheep is supposed to 
be in good health. The carunculalacrymalis, and inner surface of the eyelids, 
should be as red as the vessels on the eye-ball. If they are pale, and the veins 
are in small quantities, and faint-coloured, or livid, the sheep is in a debilitated 
state, or afflicted with the Rot. In all cases, where the blood-vessels have en- 
tirely disappeared, the mutton is bad. By frequently examining the eyes in 
dangerous seasons, I conceive shepherds might always discover the Rot before 
their sheep began to shrink, and, consequently, in time to prevent any material 
injury to their profits. Where the demand is considerable, and the market is 
not far distant, the grazier may always turn the Rot to his advantage, by keep- 
ing the tainted sheep while they continue to feed, and taking care to kill them 
immediately after they cease to thrive. , 
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plaint, they are sometimes to be found in the stomach, as well as in 
the intestines and liver. This, like the visceral disorders of the human 
body, may terminate in resolution, effusion, suppuration, or schirrus. 

Ist, The complaint is said to terminate in resolution, when the in- 
flammatory action goes off, without destroying the state and texture of 
the parts. However, I am strongly inclined to believe, that every 
considerable inflammation in the human body, and in other animals, 
although it ends in resolution, leaves behind it some remains, which may 
be discovered by an experienced anatomist. When the vessels are 
thrown into inflammatory action for a few days only, effusion com- 
monly takes place, and the coats become thicker, and assume a buffy 
colour. These changes in the sanguinary system often continue 
through life, and lay the foundation of many chronic and incurable 
disorders. Sheep that recover from the Rot exhibit very different ap- 
pearances after death, according to the severity of the attack; but the — 
taint is seldom or never entirely removed. I was desired, within these 
few days, to look at the liver of an old ewe, that died fat, and con- 
tained fourteen pounds of suet in her body. The back part of the 
small lobe was dappled with whitish spots; the coats of the ductus 
communis and pori biliarti were considerably thickened, and more solid 
than usual. In colour, they resembled the human aorta in old people, 
and were full of flukes: in other respects the liver appeared to be 
sound and natural. The butcher asserted, that the variegated appear- 
ance and alteration in the ducts, were occasioned by a slight taint of 
long standing, which had not been considerable enough to disorder the 
economy, or impair the health of the animal, sufficiently to prevent its 
feeding. . 

2dly, When sheep die suddenly in the first stage of the disorder, an 
effusion of serum, or of wheyish-coloured fluid, may be commonly dis- 
covered in the cavity of the abdomen, and then the peritoneum sur- 
rounding the liver is generally covered with a membrane or coat of 
coagulable lymph. This form of the Rot has been frequently con- 
founded with the resp or red water, though it differs from the latter 
disorder, in the colour of the effused liquid, i bemg much less dis- 
posed to putrefaction, and in several other particulars. 

3dly, Abscesses in the liver exhibit another termination of this 
malady. ‘They are seldom considerable enough to lull immediately ; 
but, m consequence of the absorption of purulent matter from them, 
the sheep frequently waste away, and die hectical or dropsical. When 
the collections are small, sheep will recover sufficiently to bear lambs 
for three or four seasons, and afterwards become tolerable mutton. 
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Athly, The most common termination is in schirri, or what the 
shepherds call knots inthe liver. I have seen the whole substance of 
this important viscus so full of small roundish lumps, or schirrous 
bodies, that it was difficult to find any sound part in it. The first attack 
is unfortunately so very insidious, that the disorder is scarcely observ- 
able, before the animal begins to waste and lose flesh. In this ad- 
vanced state, it is said to labour under the Rot or pourriture,* from 
overlooking the commencement of the disorder. | 

Hydatides are observed to affect schirrous and purulent livers more 
frequently than others. When livers are much diseased, the butchers 
carefully conceal them from the public eye. To me itis always mat- 
ter of surprise, to find the mutton saleable in these severe cases. It! 
shows, in an extraordinary manner, the accommodating power of liv- 
ing matter, which is able to maintain life, and increase corpulence, 
under such unfavourable circumstances. Shepherds and breeders, who 
make it a general rule to kill every sheep that becomes indisposed, 
from an opinion that very few of them ever recover from any illness, 
would do well to examine the livers and other viscera of slaughtered 
sheep. By sucha practice, they will soon be convinced that sheep are 
able to endure a great deal. J am persuaded thatthe uniform mor- 
tality among them proceeds more from ignorance, or erroneous treat- 
ment, than the inevitable tendency of their disorders. This inquiry 
would point out in a forcible manner the necessity of encouraging 
some medical person of good reputation and considerable experience, 
to turn his attention to the numerous maladies of these useful animals. 
The diseases of horses have, of late years, been regularly studied in 
most parts of Europe; but to Britons, surely no Veterinary object 
is more deserving of encouragement than the management and health 
of sheep, with which our unrivalled commerce and national glery are 
so inseparably connected. ‘Les plus grands medecins doivent re- 
chercher avec soin la cause et le remede d'un mal, qui menace de 
détruire des animaux utiles a toutes les nations; et principalement a 
celles qui savent employer la laine pour les plus beaux ouvrages.”— — 
Daubenton. ene | 


* See Obs. et Inst. sur les Malad. des Animaux Domestiques. 
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OF SHOEING HORSES WHICH STRIKE OR CUT. 
BY THE LATE MR. MOORCROFT. 


[THE practice here recommended by the late Mr. Moorcroft, is 
entitled to more consideration than it has yet received from the profes- 
sion. The theory of his plan for avoiding cutting, is founded on simple 
and satisfactory reasoning; but it has attracted less attention and 
gained fewer admirers than any one of the specious frog-squeezing 
schemes of his junior colleague, Mr. Coleman, thereby evincmg how 
great a superiority a plausible humbug has, for a time, over a really 
useful proposition. The loss which science sustained by the resigna- 
tion of this talented Veterinarian, is greatly to be regretted. Repeated 
successful trials of the following plan, as a remedy for the frequent 
inconvenience of cutting, induces us to recommend it, more particularly 
for the hind feet. | 
- To prevent a horse from striking the foot or shoe against the oppo- 
site lee, by which it.is often bruised or wounded, is an important 
point, inasmuch as this accident occurs very frequently, and as it not 
only blemishes and disfigures the leg, but also endangers the safety of 
the rider. : 

The parts struck in the jad leg, are the oiie of the fetlock joint, 
and the coronet: in the fore leg, the inside of the fetlock joint, and 
immediately under the knee; which latter is called the speedy cut, 
from its happening only when a horse goes fast. 

Young horses, when first backed, generally cut their fore legs, 
although naturally they may be good goers. This arises from their 
placing the foot on the ground too much under the middle of the breast, 
in order the better to support the burthen to which they are unaccus- 
tomed; but, by degrees, they acquire the method of balancing the 
weight, with the foot in the same direction it would naturally have 
were they without it. It may therefore be laid down as a general 
rule, with such horses, that till they regain their natural method of 
going, the edge of the inner quarter of the shoe should follow exactly 
the outline of the crust, but should not be set within the crust, nor 
should the crust itself be reduced in thickness; as both these practices 
tend to weaken the inner quarter, and to deform the hoof.’ And here 
it must be observed, that the outer edge of the shoe should, in all cases 
of sound feet, follow exactly the outer edge of the crust, except just 


at the heel, where it should project a little beyond the line of the 
hoof. i 
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' Horses with narrow chests have their legs near together, and are 
apt to cut when they begin to tire; and with these, the practice just 
mentioned should always be employed. Horses that turn their toes 
much outwards are, of all others, most subject tocut. It has been 
asserted that this defect also happens to such as turn them much 
inwards; however, the author does not recollect 'to have met with a 
single instance of this kind in the course of his practice. In horses of the 
first description, it has been long observed, that the inner quarters of 
the hoof were lower than the outer, and that the fetlock joints were 
nearer each other than in horses whose feet pointed straight forwards. 
These two facts probably led to a conclusion, that if the inner quarters 
were raised to a level with the outer, and so much the more as they 
were made proportionably higher, that the fetlock jomts would be 
thrown farther apart,. so as to admit of the foot passing by the support- 
ing leg without striking the joint. Accordingly, for the two last cen- 
turies, at least, it has been usual to make the mner quarter of the shoe 
higher than the outer; and not only has this been the general practice, 
but it has been regularly recommended by almost every writer from 
that time to the present. And notwithstanding this method has very 
frequently failed of success, yet repeated disappointment appears never 
to have led to the circumstance of questioning the truth of the principle. 
Nay, indeed, the reliance placed upon it has been so strong, probably 
from the simplicity of the reasoning on which it was founded, that in 
the cases where it most particularly disappointed expectation, its failure _ 
was generally attributed to the practice not bemg carried sufficiently 
far; and, accordingly, the shoe has been still more raised on the inner 
quarter, and the edges of the crust and shoe have been filed away. 
When with these expedients it likewise failed, the last resource has 
been a circular piece of leather placed round the joint to receive the 
blow of the foot. 

It is now about four years since that a shoe, with the outer quarter 
thick, and the inner one thin, was, for the first time—in the practice of 
the author, at least—employed in a case which had baffled many 
attempts on the old plan. | 

On the first trial the horse ceased to cut, nor has he ever done it 
since ; which can only be attributed to his having constantly worn the 
same kind of shoe. This circumstance did not then excite in the mind 
of the author any doubt as to the propriety of a practice which had so 
long and so generally been acknowledged, but was rather considered 
as an extraordinary exception. However, other bad cases, which 
occurred occasionally since that period, were treated in the same way, 
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and with the same success. ‘These facts, at length, led the author to 
conclude that a practice which was so uniformly followed by success, 
in cases where the established one as uniformly failed, must necessa- 
rily repose on a better principle; although, for a long time, he was 
completely at a loss how to explain it, For if the action of cutting did 
principally depend upon the faulty position of the fetlock joints, and 
the feet, with respect to each other; and it appeared to be generally 
agreed that such was the fact, it shouldseem, that a means which, by 
raising the outer quarters, must throw the fetlock joints still nearer to 
each other, would necessarily increase the defect in question; but as 
the reverse of this actually takes place, it might induce a suspicion, 
that there exists some other cause of cutting, which has been hitherto 
overlooked. | 

A minute examination of this point would far exceed the limits allot. 
ted to this division of the work; and therefore, at present, the author 
will confine himself to that part of the subject alone which is abso- 
lutely necessary to be understood. For horses, therefore, which cut 
their hid legs, the shoe, at the outer heel, should be from half an inch 
to an inch in thickness, according to the kind of horse, and to the 
degree in which he may cut. The web of the shoe should gradually 
-become thinner till it reaches the toe, which should be of the ordinary 
thickness, and from which it should slope off, and end like a tip in the 
middle of the inner quarter.* This shoe, in point of effect, would be 
equally proper for the fore feet, were it not that in such horses as are 
used for the saddle, the fore feet being more charged with weight than 
the hind feet, are more particularly subject to be injured, and a horse 
.thus shod on-the fore feet, might go unsafe; therefore it is expedient to 
let the inner quarter of the shoe be thin, and reach to the heel, but the 
outer edge should be bevelled off so as to slope inwards. The same 
kind of shoe 1s equally well calculated to prevent the speedy cut; ob- 
serving to bevel off still more strongly the part which strikes, and 
not to put in any nails thereabouts. And here it may be proper to 
remark, that in sound feet, the heel of the shoe should reach as far on 
the heel of the hoof as to admit of the angle formed by the crust and 
the bar resting fully upon it, but it should not be carried quite as far 
as the end of the heel of the hoof. 

In order to ascertain what would happen to a horse shod with dif- 
ferent kinds of shoes, the following trials were made :— 


* For horses which cut only in a slight degree, a shoe of the same thickness 
‘throughout, but reaching on the inner quarter only as far as the middle of the 
foot, will, in most instances, be found sufficient. 
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EXPERIMENT I. 


A horse with a narrow chest, who had never cut, and having 
parallel shoes on his fore feet, was trotted at about the rate of eight 
miles an hour in a straight line, over ground sufficiently soft to retain 
slightly the impressions of the shoes, but not to admit the feet to sink 
into it. ss 

Two parallel lines were drawn along the track, including between 
them the prints of the shoes. By these it was found, that there was 
regularly a distance of nine inches and a half between the outer edge 
of the near fore shoe, and that of the off fore shoe. | 


EXPERIMENT I. 


Shoes thick in their inner quarter, and, like a tip, reaching only 
half way on the outer quarter, were then used ; and it appeared that 
the distance between the outer edges of the prints of the shoes, taken 
as before, was regularly reduced to eight inches and a half. 


EXPERIMENT III, 


The same shoes were afterwards placed on the opposite feet, so that 
the thick heel was on the outer quarter; and the result, under circum- 
stances exactly the same as in the foregoing experiments, was, that 
the distance between the outer edges of the prints of the shoes was 
regularly increased to eleven inches. 

To account for these results, it is necessary to attend ciosely to the 
different effects produced by the weight of the fore part of the body 
acting upon the two fore feet, when raised on the inner or outer quar- 
_ters, during the opposite states of rest and action. And first, with 
regard to shoes raised on the inner quarter: whilst a horse so shod, is 
standing still, the fetlock joints are certainly thrown farther apart than 
when any other kind of shoe is used. Hence it was concluded, that 
the limb which supported the body would have its fetlock joint thrown 
so much outwards, as to keep it completely out of the way of the foot 
in motion. But it apvears that the impressions made on the ground 
by such shoes, are an inch nearer together than those made by parallel 
shoes, and two inches nearer together than those made by shoes raised 
on the outer quarter. And this may be thus explained: when the horse 
is at rest, the weight is supported equally by the two fore feet, but the 
instant one foot quits the ground, the weight is suddenly transferred to 
the other; and by the outer quarter being lower than the opposite one, 
the fore part of the horse has a tendency to fall over to the outside. 
To prevent this, the moving foot is suddenly brought close to the fet- 
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lock of the supporting foot, in order to relieve it by catching the weight, 
and the foot itself is placed on the ground, too much under the middle 
of the breast. The same circumstance occurs to both feet in their 
turn; and the horse being thus in constant danger of falling to one 
side or to the other, is constrained to bring his feet near together to 
preserve his balance, and in doing this, strikes the foot against the 
opposite fetlock. 

It frequently happens that the more the toes are turned outwards, 
the nearer the fetlock joints are brought together, and the more the 
horse is disposed to cut. However, this is true only to a certain 
extent; for if this faulty position of the lower part of the leg be carried 
artificially beyond a given point, mstead of producing an increased 
degree of cutting, in most instances it remedies the defect altogether. 
The reason of this is just the reverse of what takes ‘place when the 
mner quarter is raised; that is to say, when the weight of the fore part 
of the body rests only upon one leg, it bears too much upon the inner 
quarter, from its being lower than the outer quarter; and thus the 
horse has a tendency to fall over to the inside of the supporting leg. 

To prevent this, the moving foot is thrown farther from the sup- 
porting leg, in order to maintain the balance ; and thus the foot misses 


the fetlock joint. 
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INSECTS, —Class 5. AG lek 1. Coleoptera.— Wings 2, covered by two apes 
divided by a longitudinal suture. 

Genus Forficula.— Antennae tapering ; shells abbreviated ; wings folded and 
covered ; tail forked, resembling a forceps; in each foot three joints. 

Species Auricularia.— Earwig.—Antenne of fourteen joints ; brown ; 3 body 
depressed; shells tipped with ‘white; length, when full grown, one 


lines. 


Tue Earwig is common and well known; it is rather an ugly and 
hostile-looking insect: its very name has given it a character of dread, 
and, consequently, is an object of destruction whenever or wherever 
met with. 

This insect changes from its chrysalis state in the spring and early 
summer months. From heaps of garden or field rubbish, dunghills, or 
hotbeds, they may be seen on fine warm evenings issuing forth in 
great numbers, immediately taking flight, rising to a considerable 
height in the air, where they disport themselves on wing tll darkness 
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sets in, when they descend, and retire to hiding-places till the next 
evening. . 

At this stage of their life they are of a pale yellow colour, about, 
four lines in length, and remarkably active and quick in their motions. 
Their appearance at this time, in size and colour, as well as in quick- 
ness of movement, both on wing and on foot, has induced some 
naturalists to consider them as a distinct species, under the designation — 
of forficula minor ; and though further distinguished by two joints less 
of the antennae, yet it Is probable they are only different semblances 
of the same insect. 

~ It cannot be observed how often the same individuals take their 
evening's flight ; but as they congregate apparently from the instinctive 
impulse of sexual association, it is likely they only continue their flight 
till that important act of their being is consummated. 

_ Throughout the summer and beginning of autumn, they are usually 
seen lurking in holes of walls, joints, and in crevices of wood-work, or 
among any dry materials. As they are the natural prey of many kinds 
ef birds, particularly the Pice, Galline, and several of the Passeres 
tribes, they shun the light, pass the day,—if not disturbed,—in_ their 
retreats, and issue forth to assemble together or feed during the night. 

They are one of the greatest plagues of the gardener; for as soon 
as the earliest (and which are also the choicest) fruits begin to be 
scented, the earwigs begin their depredations; generally eating a hole 
either close to the stalk of pomeous, or at the apex of drupeous fruits, 
disfiguring, if not destroying them. Apricots are their favourite re- 
past, and from which the spoiler abstracts almost all their value. Many 
guests at the dessert, and particularly ladies, have hardly courage to 
take a Moor Park apricot on their plate, lest they should be diseusted 
with the sight of earwigs having’ possession of the cavity round the 
stone. Hence the gardener is ever at war with them, and especially 
in defending his wall fruit, for there the insects have not only safe re- 
treats, but also “ the first fruits’’ to invite their voracity ; and as they 
are midnight plunderers, he can only place reeds and hollow stalks of 
plants to allure their entrance, and where they may be daily caught 
and destroyed. 

Though the richest fruits seem to be preferred by them, ‘alors are 
many other vegetable substances which serve them for food. The florist 
often has to regret the loss or laceration of some of his. favourites: 
they eat the epidermis of stalks and leaves, sometimes the petals and 
stamina of the flower, and occasionally devour young plants, as those 
of the French marigold (fagetus patula), and others. 

Throughout the summer and autumn they continue to increase in 
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size; and in the latter season become unwieldy, and cease rising their 
wings. The abdomen becomes much enlarged, from which circum- 
stance they all appear to be females; this cannot, however, be 
ascertained, as there are no visible sexual marks in any stage of their 
existence; but from the habitudes of other genera in this class of in- 
sects, it is probable the males die soon after the purposes of their life 
is completed; and as we see the full grown ones skulking about the 
places where the young ones are resuscitated in the spring, it is likely 
the eggs are laid in the course of the autumn, and pass the maggot and 
chrysalis states during the winter. 

From the weapon-like appendices at the end of the abdomen, they 
appear to be intended for offence; and though used for the purpose 
of defence, this is not the sole use of those threatening instruments, 
but they are the organs, without which they could neither fold nor 
unfold their wings. When these are unfolded for flight, they are at 
least half an inch in length, and when folded lie under the protection 
‘of a shell not one-fifth of this length! The membranous and trans- 
parent wing has no tendinous or muscular motion in itself, but, by the 
assistance and form of the forceps, they are quickly folded, like a 
large map in an octavo volume, with the greatest adroitness. Such 
provision has nature made for the disposal of appendages so necessary 
to the animal at one time, and for the defence of the same at another, 
when the pioneering habits of the insect endangers the safety of those 
delicate organs. Another circumstance in the structure of this loathed 
insect deserves remark; itssafety depends on its power of secreting 
itself from its natural enemies, by creeping into sinuous holes and 
cavities; but this it could not do without such flexuosity of body, as 
its short shells allow; for if it had shells, or elytra, covering the 
whole length of the abdomen, like the greater number of the tribe, it 
could not enter with facility into winding holes necessary for its safety. 

The name of this insect, in almost all European languages, has 
given it a character which causes a feeling of alarm, even at the sight 
of it. Whether or not they ever did enter the human ear is doubtful; 
—that they might endeavour to do so, under the influence of fear, is 
more than probable; and this, perhaps, has been the origin of their 
name, and the universal prejudice against them. As it is said that 
anatomists deny the possibility of their deep or dangerous entrance 
into the ear, it is a pity that this is not generally known, as it might 
defend the constitutionally timid from unnecessary alarm, and give a 
more favourable idea of a part of animal creation, which forms a 
most necessary link in the chain of being. 

While the naturalist contemplates the economy of. tie earwig, he 
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cannot avoid noticing the wonderful power of instinct with which this 
despicable animal is endowed. In starting into active life from its 
dreary abode in the earth, and fitted at once to becomea temporary 
inhabitant of the air, what but instinct opposes its not venturing forth 
until the evening, when the swallow and martin, and other muscivorous 
birds have fled the sky and retired to rest. ‘The same unerring substi- 
tute for want of reason directs them to shun the light of day, lest they 
should be exposed to the view of their enemies; and they always prefer 
the most secret recesses of quiet and darkness, for the preservation of 
their existence, till the important work of securing a succession of their 
species is accomplished.—Quart. Jour., April. 


ACCOUNT 


OF AN 


EXTRAORDINARY MARINE ANIMAL, OR SEA- 
SERPENT. 


BY I. HARWOOD, M.D. F.R.S.* 


In the autumn of 1826, whilst Captain Sawyer, of the ship Har- 
mony, of Hull, was in pursuit of the Bottled-nosed Porpoise in Davis’s 
Straits, north latitude 62, and west longitude 57, he observed a body 
floating on the surface of the water, which was at first mistaken, by 
himself and his seamen, for an inflated seal’s skin, such as the Esqui- 
maux employ in the destruction of large aquatic animals, by attaching 
it to the harpoon by which they are speared, and thus tiring them out 
by its floating property. On a nearer approach, however, the object 
which had excited attention proved to be a living marine animal. The 
creature is still in the possession of Captain Sawyer, who preserved it 
in rum soon after being taken. Its capture was occasioned by its 
being, when first observed, almost worn out by unavailing efforts to 
gorge a species of perch of about seven inches in circumference, with 
which it appeared to have been long contending, as it exhibited very 
feeble signs of life. The organs of motion being extremely small, 
and its body greatly elongated, this creature would, on a cursory view, 
be by all considered as an extraordinary kind of sea serpent, and this 
idea is supported by a more close examination. 


* This paper is a popular abridgment of ‘Dr. Harwood’s paper in the Phzl. 
Trans, 1827, p. 49.—From Edin. Journal of Seience. 
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Its body is one uniform purplish black, except the filamentous 
extremity of the tail, which is much lighter.. The total length is four 
feet six inches. The enlarged, and extremely elastic pharynx, com- 
municates with an enormous sac or air-vessel, extending in length, from 
the extremity of the snout, about twenty inches. When partially 
filled with air, this sac measured about nine inches in circumference 
below its union with the tail, and its greatest diameter, including the 
slender body to which it pertained, was four inches. ‘The use of this 
enormous pouch Dr. Harwood is not able to discover. 

The skin, all over the body of the Ophiognathus, is particularly 
soft and slimy, yet it has a slight granular appearance. The spiracles, 
which are five and a half inches from the snout, are large, and of an 
irregular oval form. All the fins are extremely small, the pectorals 
bemg composed of an adipose disc, which is terminated, and nearly 
surrounded by a narrow radiated membrane. ‘The dorsal fin, which, 
like the rest, is very narrow, and provided with simple rays, commences 
at about eighteen inches from the snout, and terminates insensibly upon 
that slender, tape-like filament into which the tail becomes converted, 
- and which is continued twenty and a half inches in length beyond the 
posterior extremity of the dorsal fin. About this part of the dorsal fin, 
a few other minute filaments take their growth from it. The anal fin 
commences at the posterior union of the sac with the body, and ends 
at about fourteen inches from the extremity of the caudal filament. The 
body exhibits no apparent lateral line; but, perhaps, the most curious 
structures which the creature presents to our notice, are connected 
with head and jaws. The almost entire absence of a tongue might, 
perhaps, prove one of its most characteristic distinctions, were we as 
yet sufficiently acquainted with the condition of this organ in those 
nearest allied to it. ‘The teeth are disposed in a single row above and 
below; above they exist only along the margins of the intermaxillary 
bones; below they extend almost the whole length of the maxilla; but 
the ossa palati are entirely destitute of teeth. Lastly, the jaw-bones 
are so long, and their articulation is such, that their capability of ex- 
pansion exceeds what I have seen in any other animal, the rattlesnake 
not excepted; and, as in snakes, when fully distended, the edges of 
the jaws describe a large circle, and then appear but as the hemming 
of an ample sac, the pharynx, which usually occupies so small a space, 
being an equal participant in this extensile property. When the jaws 
were gently opened, they measured two and a half inches across, and 
three and a half from the front teeth to those below; but while they 
possess this power of extension, their contractile power is no less 
remarkable. | : 


THE LION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
COMMUNICATED BY A FRIEND. 


Two varieties of the lion are found in South Africa, namely, the 
yellow and the brown; or (as the Dutch colonists often term the lat- 
ter) the blue or black lion. The dark-coloured species is commonly 
esteemed the strongest and fiercest. I doubt, however, whether there 
is any real or specific distinction; for the mere difference of colour 
may be either altogether accidental, or the consequence of a variation 
of foed and climate in different districts. : 

The lions in the Bushmen’s country, beyond the limits of the colony, 
are accounted peculiarly fierce and dangerous. This 1s, doubtless, 
owing to their unacquaintance with civilized man,—the possessor of 
the formidable reer, or rifle,—and still more, perhaps, to their natural 
awe of mankind having been extinguished by successful rencounters 
with the miserable Bushmen. These poor savages, though they pos- 
sess the assagay or Caffer javelin, are deficient in address or courage 
to use it, as the Caffers do, with effect, upon this powerful beast of 
prey ; and their light arrows of slender reed, though often effectual in 
ultimately destroying the largest and fiercest animals, by the infusion 
of a deadly poison through the slightest puncture, yet afford no avail- 
able defence against the direct attack of this ferocious and headlong 
antagonist. | 

It is said, that when the lion has once tasted human flesh he thence- 
forth entirely loses his natural awe of human superiority. It is, at 
least, too certain, that when he has once succeeded in snatching some 
unhappy wretch from a Bushman kraal, he never fails to return regu- 
larly every night in search of another meal; and often harasses them 
so dreadfully as to force the horde to desert their station; and will 
even follow them like a vampire throughout their wanderings, till they 
either succeed in destroying him, or till he has finally devoured the 
whole band. | 

From apprehensions of such noeturnal attacks from the lions, these 
wretched hordes are said to be in the habit of placing their aged and 
infirm nearest the entrance of the cave or covert where they usually 
sleep, in order that the least valuable may first fall a prey, and serve 
as a ransom for the rest. 

The prodigious strength of this animal does net appear to have been 
overrated. It is certain, that he can drag the heaviest ox with ease a 
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considerable way; and a horse, heifer, hartebeest, or lesser prey, he 
finds no difficulty in throwing upon his shoulder and carrying off to 
any distance he may find convenient. I have, myself, witnessed an 
instance of a very young lion conveying a horse about a mile from the 
spot where he had killed it; and a more extraordinary case, which 
occurred in the Sneuwberg, has been mentioned to me on good autho- 
rity, where a lion, having carried off a heifer of two years old, was 
followed on the spoor, or track, for full five hours (above thirty 
Hnelish miles), by a party on horseback, and, throughout the whole 
distance, the carcass of the heifer was only twice discovered to have 
touched ‘the ground. Many examples, not less remarkable, might 
easily be added, which would fully prove the-lion to be by far the 
strongest and most active animal, in Se gone to his size, that is 
known to exist. 

Mr. Barrow has represented the lion of South Africa as acowardly 
wid treacherous animal, always lurking in ‘covert for his prey, and 
scampering off in shame and fear if he misses his first spring. I ap+ 
prehend,: that that: intelligent traveller has, in this, as in some other 
istances, been led to draw an erroneous conclusion, by reasoning too 
hastily from limited experience or inaccurate information. The lion, 
it is true, “not less now than in ancient times, usually “lurketh privily 
in secret places,” and “lieth in wait”’ to spring suddenly and without 
warning upon his prey. his is the general characteristic of every 
variety of-the feline -tribe to which he belongs; and for this mode of 
hunting alone has Nature fitted them. The wolf and hound are fur- 
nished with a keener scent and untiring swiftness of foot to run down 
their. game. . The lion ‘and leopard are only capable of extraordinary 
speed for a short space; and if they fail to seize their prey at the first 
spring, or after a: few ardent and amazing bounds, they naturally 
abandon the pursuit, from the consciousness of being unequal to con- 
tinue it'successfully. ‘The lion springs from nine to twelve yards at a 
single leap; -and for a brief space can repeat these bounds with such 
activity and speed, as to outstrip the swiftest horse in a short’ chase; 
but he cannot hold out at this rate in a long pursuit, and seldom at- 
_ tempts it. - The monarch of the forest is, in fact, merely a'large cat, 
and he must live by using the arts of a cat. He would have but a 
poor chance with the antelopes, were he always magnanimously to 
bégin a roaring whenever a herd approached:his lair. He knows his 
business better, and, in fact, generally couches among the rank grass, 
or reeds, that grow around the pools and fountains, or in the narrow 
ravines, through which the larger game descend to drink at the rivers; 
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and, in such places, one may most commonly find the horns and bones 
of the animals which have been thus surprised and devoured by him. 

Even in such places, it is said, he will generally retreat before the 
awe-inspiring presence of man—but not precipitately, nor without 
first calmly surveying his demeanour, and, apparently, measuring his 
prowess. He appears to have the impression, that man is not his 
natural prey; and though he does not’ always give place to him, he 
will yet, in almost every case, abstain from attacking him, if he ob- 
serves in his deportment neither terror nor hostility. But this habitual 
deference is not to be counted upon undergther circumstances, nor 
even under such as now described, with: entire security. If he is 
hungry, or angry,—(and the latter mood of mind is supposed to be 
the unfailing accompaniment of a craving stomach with most lions, as 
well as with many men),—or if he be watching the game he has killed, — 
or is otherwise perturbed by rage or jealousy it is no jest to encounter 
him. Ifhe does approach, the traveller must elevate his gun and take 
aim at the animal’s forehead, before he comes close up and couches to 
survey or spring upon him; for, in that position, though he may pos- 
sibly give way to calmness and self-possession, he will tolerate no 
offensive movement, and will anticipate, by an instant and overwhelm- 
ing bound, any attempt ¢hen to take aim at him. These observations 
are advanced, not in the confidence of my own slight experience, but 
upon the uniform testimony of many of the back-country Boors and 
Hottentots, with whom I have often conversed on such subjects, to 
dissipate the ennud of a dreary journey or an evening oudspann in the 
interior. , 

The Bechuana Chief, old Teysho (now in Cape Town), conversing 
with me a few days ago about the wild animals of Africa, made some 
remarks on the lion which perfectly correspond with the accounts I 
have obtained from the Boors and Hottentots. The lion, he said, very 
seldom attacks man, if unprovoked; but he will frequently approach 
within a few paces, and survey him steadily; and sometimes he will 
attempt to get behind him, as if he could not stand his’look, but was 
yet desirous of springing upon him unawares. If a person, in such 
circumstances, attempts either to fight or fly, he meurs the most immi- 
nent peril; but if he has sufficient presence of mind, coolly to confront 
him, without appearance of either terror or aggression, the animal 
will, in almost every instance, after a little space, retire. But, he 
added, that when a lion has once conquered man, he becomes tenfold 
more fierce and villanous than he was before, and will even come into 
the kraals in search of him, in preference to other prey. This epicure 
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partiality to human flesh in these too knowing lions, does not, m Tey- 
sho’s opinion, spring either from enteeey or appetite, so much as from 
the “native wickedness of their hearts.” 

The overmastering effect of the human eye upon the lion has iain 
frequently mentioned, though much doubted by travellers. But from 
my own inquiries among lion-hunters, I am perfectly satisfied of the 
fact: and an anecdote which was related to me a few days ago, by 
Major Macintosh (late of the East India Company's Service), proves 
that this fascinating effect is not restricted exclusively to the lion. An 

officer in India (whose name I have forgot, but who was well known 
to my informant), having chanced to ramble into a jungle adjoiming 
the British encampment, suddenly encountered a royal tiger. The 
rencounter appeared equally unexpected on both sides, and both par- 
ties made a dead halt, earnestly gazing on each other. The gentle- 
man had no fire-arms, and was aware that a sword would be no 
effective defence in a struggle for life with such an antagonist. But 
he had heard, that even the Bengal tiger might be sometimes checked, 
-by looking him firmly in the face. He did so. In a few minutes, 
the tiger, which appeared preparing to make his fatal spring, grew dis- 
turbed—slunk aside—and attempted to creep round upon him behind. 
The officer turned constantly upon the tiger, which still continued to 
shrink from his glance; but, darting into the thicket, and again issu- 
ing forth at a different quarter, it persevered for above an hour in this 
attempt to vatch him by surprize; till, at last, it fairly yielded the 
contest, and left the gentleman to pursue his pleasure walk. The 
direction he now took, as may be easily believed, was straight to the 
tents at double quick time ! 


(To be continued.) 


To the Editor of the Farrier and NaTURALIST. 


SIR, 

MEN who are educated for the higher but more sedentary profes- 
sions, name Alma Mater the College where they receive or confirm 
that knowledge which enables them to play their parts honourably and 
successfully in life ;—they feel towards it a filial attachment, and to 
their order an esprzt du corps, creditable to themselves individually, 
and tending to raise, in public estimation, the class to which they be- 
long. A father is surely the fitter parent to guide the horseman: in 
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this sense I named the Veterinary College—not the Professor. 
You call it a livery-stable. There is no law to prevent your calling 
Guy's Hospital a boarding-house ; but is it not as well to allow it to 
retain its proper title? Some of your expressions. appear dictated 
more by private pique than by views to public utility. Union is 
strength; and the Veterinary, to rank as a liberal profession, re- 
quires to be supported, as well by the good conduct and skill of all its 
members in their private practice, as by observance of the forms of 
common decency, when speaking of the institution to which they owe 
the high rank they now hold, than the practitioner of forty years ago. 

And here, Sir, I must take leave of you, with good wishes for the 
continued success of your work, with such alterations in the tone of its 
politics as may make it a fund of information and rallying point to Ve- 
terinarians—not a mere engine of party. | 

Iam, Sir, 
18 Aug. 1828. | Your most obedient Servant, 
Sra Pore: ) it : A Farrier. | 


We have inserted this second letter of “ A Farrier,’ not on aecount 
of its particular merit, but because it contains something like the sen- 
timents of a number of Vetermarians who have been students at the 
College. They imagine it must be mjurious to their interests to ex- 
pose its most glaring errors, or those of their preceptor; and there is 
something very natural and not altogether blameable in this. | But it 
would be extremely improper in us to indulge in this kind of espr7t du 
corps. We have a duty to perform to the profession at large, from 
which we must not be deterred by any such representations as those 
of our correspondent, who seems to be of opinion that the reputation 
of every individual depends so much on that of the school from which 
he sprung, that we do right to maintain its infallibility “ through all 
manner of report,” and in spite of evidence and conviction to support 
the powers that be, and all existing abuses. We, on the contrary, 
believe that everything connected with science ought to be open to 
remark. Union is strength, but a combination to stifle improvement 
and knowledge shall never receive our sanction. ! 

As to “ private pique’’ and “common decency,’ the one hasnever 
influenced us—the other we have never offended. ‘The Veterinary 
College is a livery-stable, and will bear no comparison with Guy’s 
Hospital; as m the former the horses are taken in for the sake of profit 
——in the latter patients are received out of pure charity. 
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HORSE CAUSE. 
Bristol, Thursday, Aug. 21, 1828. 


NESBITT v. KENT. 


Tue defendant in this case is a Veterinary surgeon residing in this 
eity, and the action was brought to recover 60/., the alleged value of 
a horse which was the property of the plaintiff, and which had died, as 
was said, in consequence of the negligent and unskilful manner in 
which it had been bled by the defendant. 

Mr. Follett having opened the pleadings, 

Mr. C. F. Williams stated the plaintiff's case. The learned gen- 
tleman observed, that it had been for a long time the established 
custom, amongst farriers and Veterinary surgeons, in bleeding horses, 
to use an instrument well known and called a fleam. The defendant 
had, however, on the occasion which had given rise to the present in- 
quiry, had recourse to a lancet; and the consequence of this innovation 
in practice was, as he (Mr. Williams) would show to the Jury, that 
the horse, immediately after the bleeding, exhibited symptoms of in- 
flammation and extreme debility, and had, whilst proceeding from the 
defendant’s to the plaintifi’s house, dropped down dead. ‘The com- 
plaint against the defendant was, that, deviating from the ancient and 
safe method of bleeding, he had recourse to a new one, which had 
caused such an effusion of blood as led to the death of the animal. 
When the horse was dead, the plaintiff sent to the defendant to request 
that he would come and examine him, with a view to ascertain the 
cause of the death. This the defendant refused to do; upon which 
another Veterinary surgeon was called in, who ascertained, on 
examining the horse, that the vein had been cut through, and the 
artery punctured. ‘This was the circumstance which had, by causing 
an extreme effusion of blood, produced the death of the horse. These 
facts, Mr. Williams said, he should establish by evidence; after which 
he should expect, with confidence, the verdict of the Jury m favour of 
his chent. 

Robert Nesbitt deposed, that he took the horse to the defendant’s 
on the 20th of June. © The horse was bled by the defendant with a 
lancet, in the right side of the neck, and about a gallon of blood taken 
away. After the bleeding, Mr. Kent remarked that there was a large 
swelling at the place which had been opened with the lancet. The 
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swelling also had extended up both sides of the neck. The defendant 
ordered his man to chafe it with cold water, which was done for fifteen 
minutes. The defendant then desired witness to take home the horse 
gently, and chafe the neck with cold salt and water. He said witness 
might ride the horse if he pleased. Witness having led the horse a 
short way, rode it for half a mile, after which he dismounted, as the 
animal was very weak and bled at both nostrils. Witness went a short 
way for a farrier, leaving the horse with a man. Witness soon after’ 
returned, and before he got up to the horse the animal fell down, and 
died in two minutes after. | | 

Cross-examined.— Witness took: the horse home the nearest wey: 
The animal was well-bred, and had a very fine skin. 

Mr. Davis, who had been in the habit of attending upon horses for 
twenty years, deposed that he examined the horse in question after 
death. He found that a great quantity of blood had escaped from 
the orifice, which he believed to be the cause of the horse’s death. 
The vein was punctured through, and he thought the artery had been 
divided. There was a quantity of arterial blood in the throat. In the 
judgment of the witness, a lancet was not a proper instrument to bined 

a horse with. It ought to be done with a fleam. 

Cross-examined.— Witness took from six to seven pints of blood out 
of the horse’s neck. Witness attributes the death of the horse to the 
great loss of blood, and to no other cause. Witness did not examine 
the artery. The immediate cause of the death of the horse was suffo- 
cation, in consequence of the blood which had escaped after the neck 
had been tied up. 

Mr. N.P. Lee, a Veterinary surgeon, said, that a fleam was 
safer to bleed with than a lancet, as the former had a guard. The 
witness was of opinion that the death had been Gecasionct by cutting 
through the vein and puncturing the artery. 

Cross-examined.—W itness was educated at the Veterinary College 
in London, under Mr. Sewell. ‘That gentleman usually bled horses 
with a lancet. | | 

Another Veterinary surgeon gave similar evidence. 

Mr. Serjeant Wilde, for the defence, said that he should prove that 
the death of the horse had been occasioned by the plaintiff’s not com- 
plying with the defendant’s directions, and that the defendant had not 
been guilty of any negligence whatever in the manner in which he had 
treated the animal. ‘The learned Serjeant then called 

Thomas Higgins, who deposed—I am the defendant’s apprentice ; 
I recollect the defendant bleeding the plaintiff’s horse. The animal 
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was bled and bound up in the usual way. I have always seen the 


defendant bleed horses with a lancet. The defendant told the young 
man who had brought the horse to be bled, that in going home he 
must lead the animal quietly, and not ride it. A considerable time 
after he had taken the horse away, I met him in the street. He told 
me the horse was very ill; and on coming up to the place, I found it 
was dead; the young man had a whip in his hand, and spurs on. 

Mr. Williams, a Veterinary surgeon at Bath, deposed, that he had 
always bled horses with a lancet. He never saw Mr. Sewell use any 
other instrument. A swelling in the neck, after bleeding, was no 
proof of want of skill in the operator. 

A person, who said that he had bled some thousands of horses, 
deposed that the use of the lancet for that purpose was quite common. 

A horse-dealer said, that the animal, before the bleeding, was not 
worth 202. : 

Mr. Justice Park said that there was not the slightest ground for im- 
puting negligence cr want of skill to Mr. Kent ; and the Jury found a 
verdict for the defendant. 

_[Mr. Coleman, though a medical man, is averse to LANCET bleed- 
ing; he recommends the use of the fleam. | 


LITHOCOLLI, OR STONE GLUE, 
FOR 
PRESERVING WET SPECIMENS OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
ANATOMICAL PREPARATIONS, &c. 


To the Editor of the Farrier and NATURALIST. 


A FRIEND to whom I was known to have fondness for Natural 


History contrived, some years since, to enlist me in his service to assist 


him m forming a collection of fishes and molusca; but whenever the 
passage home was long, or we happened to experience bad weather, 
my collection Literals more or less, until I happened to meet, at 
Underwood’s, im Fleet-street, with “ Instructions for Collecting, 
Preserving, and Transporting Specimens of Natural oe 
By Jonn Cuicuesrer, M. D., of Cheltenham.’ 

According to the advice contained therein, I have employed spirit 
of 915 of our hydrometer; and, previously to placing the animals 
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therein, I have removed, by means of a soft brush, the mucus and 
other impurities adhering to the surface; then taking care to place the 
animal in the jar in such a manner that it might float without touching 
the bottem, so as to guard against its bemg crushed in that part by the 
superincumbent weight. When the animal has been of extreme deli- 
cacy, I have placed it in a bag of linen of very open texture, or in a 
net, either of which is easily attached to the cork and the contents | 
made to float at any convenient depth. For the perfect preservation 
of any animal, the spirit must be changed after a few days; and it is 
more essentially necessary in respect to those which run most readily 
into a state of decomposition. Until this treatise fell in my way, I 
never could obtain a lute by which I was able, properly, to secure the 
mouths of my vessels;—one that could he easily prepared, which dries 
and acquires complete solidity as soon as applied, on which spirit has 
little or no action, which does not fall off in scales, which penetrates 
the pores of the cork, and adheres perfectly, at the same time,’ to the 
glass. 

For a knowledge of this valuable composition, the Doctor tells us he 
is indebted to M. Péron, a celebrated French naturalist: it is com- 
posed of the following ingredients :— 

Stone Pitch, 

Red Ochre (well powdered), 
Yellow Wax, 

Spirit of Turpentine. 7 

More or less of the pitch and oxide of iron, or, on the other hand, 
of oil of turpentine and wax, are made use of, according to our desire 
to have it more or less hard; and this would, of course, depend upon 
the climate to which it is to be exposed. A single experiment is suffi- 
cient to determine the proportions. Melt the pitch and wax together; 
_ then add the ochre in small quantities at a time, and on each addition, 
- stir the mixture well: when it shall have boiled for the space of seven 
or eight minutes, pour in the oil of turpentine, mix well, and continue 
the boiling. 

All necessary precautions must be observed to prevent the mixture 
taking fire ; and it will be but prudent, in the event of such an. acci- 
dent, to have close at hand a cover with a long handle to imme- 
diately shut up the vessel and thereby extinguish the flame. The vessel 
itself should also have a handle, and should not receive of the different 
ingredients, at any one time, more than would be sufficient to fill, 
when melted, one-third part of its capacity. 
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In order to ascertain the quality of this lute, it is only necessary to 
put, from time to time, a small quantity of it upon a cold plate, and 
its degree of tenacity will be ‘ascertained in an instant. One of its 
great advantages is, that it can be prepared on ship-board, and employed 
immediately on taking a fish or molusca that one would wish to pre- 
serve 10 spirit. 


The Manner of using the Lithocolli, or Stone Glue. 


After having adjusted the corks upon the mouths of the jars, and 
wiped them with a piece of dry linen so as to remove all moisture, the 
cement 1s to be heated to the point of ebullition. It must be well stir- 
red up from the bottom; and then, with a stick having an old piece of 
linen rag attached to one end, a certain quantity is taken up, and with 
this coarse kind of brush a layer of the lithocolli is to be spread over 
the whole surface of the cork. Sometimes this substance penetrates 
the cork and occasions the evaporation of a small quantity of the 
spirit, which, on escaping at the surface, leaves small openings, but 
which are completely ‘Stopped by winch on a second coat after the first 
has become dry. 

When the jars are small it will be sufficient merely to plunge the 
neck into the melted mixture. By repeating the immersion two or 
three times, this covering will acquire the thickness desired. 

It is still useful to cover the jars so stopped witha piece of linen, 
which is to be well tied down with packthread, and then tarred over. 
Ifvery large they should be still further supported by a strong string 
passed over them in such a manner as to form across upon the cover. 

I am convinced that jars prepared in this manner may, without any 
injury, be turned upside down, and exposed to all the tossings of the 
most violent tempest, as well as to the most intense heat, without any 
part of the alcohol being lost. | 

By making this known through your useful dhl ida you may 
serve the cause of science, and oblige 

A Sainor AND Bit or a NATURALIST. 

Liverpool, 2d July, 1828. 


AN ACCOUNT 
_OF THE 


SERVICES WHICH THE LITTLE BIRD CALLED 
TROCHILOS RENDERS TO THE CROCODILE, - 


BY M. GEOFFROY ST. HILAIRE. 


On the 28th January, 1828, M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire communicated 
_ to the Academy of Sciences of Paris, a paper upon two species of 
animals called Trochilos and Bdella, by Herodotus. 

The author began by announcing that his memoir was} properly 
speaking, only a commentary on a short passage from Herodotus. 

‘“‘ When the crocodile,” says this great historian, “feeds in the Nile, 
the inside of his mouth is always covered with bdella (a term which 
the translators have rendered by that of Leech). 

“ All birds except one fly from the crocodile, but this one bird, the 
Trochilos, on the contrary, flies towards him with the greatest eager- 
ness, and renders him avery great service; for every time that the 
crocodile comes to the land to sleep, and when he lies stretched out 
with his jaws open, the Trochilos enters and establishes itself in his 
mouth, and frees him from the bdella which he finds there. 

“The crocodile is grateful, and never does any harm to the little 
bird who performs for him this good office.” 

This passage is one of those which has most exercised the sagacity 
of commentators. Some have looked upon it merely as a pleasant 
story, while others, in order to justify Herodotus, have pushed their 
zeal so far as to create an animal which could impose upon the croco- 
dile, and be capable of all the actions attributed to the Trochilos. 

M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire proposes to show that Herodotus has been 
defended as awkwardly as he has been attacked unjustly. | 

During his long residence in Egypt, M. Geoffroy had repeated oc- 
casion to ascertain that the story of Herodotus, though correct in sub- 
stance, was inexact only in some particular details. It is perfectly 
true that a little bird does exist, which flies incessantly from place to 
place, searching every where, even in the crocodile’s mouth, for the 
insects which form the principal part of its nourishment. This bird is 
seen everywhere on the banks of the Nile; and Geoffroy having suc- 
ceeded in procuring one, recognized it as belonging to a species already 
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described by Hasselquist, under the name of Charadrius Aigyptius. 
There is, in France, a bird very like it, if not precisely the same, 
namely, the small ringed plover. 

With his slender beak this bird can take nothing but the smallest in- 
sects, the spawn of fish, or those molecular debris, those fragments of 
animal detritus, which the action of the waters throws incessantly upon 
the banks. | 

If the Trochilos is, in reality, the little plover, the athe deseribed 
by Herodotus under the name of bdella, cannot be leeches (besides, 
leeches do not .exist in the running waters of the Nile), but a very 
small insect of that species which swarm in those damp and warm re- 
gions, known by the name of gnats cha ai and of maringouins 
in America. | 

Myrniads of these imsects dance upon the borders of the Nile, and 
when the crocodile reposes on the land he is attacked by their innu- 
merable swarms. His mouth is not so hermetically sealed to prevent 
them from introducing themselves; and they penetrate in such vast 
numbers, that the mner surface of his palate, which is naturally of a 
bright yellow, appears to be covered with a brownish-black crust. 
All these sucking insects drive their stings into the orifice of the glands, 
which are numerous in the mouth of the crocodile. It is then that the — 
little plover, who follows him every where, comes to his succour, and 
delivers him from these troublesome enemies; and that without any 
danger to himself, for the crocodile 1s always careful when he is gomg 
to shut his mouth'to make some motion which warns the hittle bird to 
fly away. | : 

At St. Domingo there is a irobaalie which so nearly resembles those 
i Eigypt, that M. Geoffroy could not distinguish them without great 
difficulty. This crocodile is also attacked by the gnats, from which 
he would have no other means of delivering himself (his tongue, like 
that of the crocodile of the Nile, being fixed) if a bird of a particular 
species did not give him the same assistance that the crocodile of the 
Nile receives from the little plover. | 

These facts explain the passage in Herodotus, and demonstrate that 
the animal which is there called dded/a is not a leech, but a flymg in- 
sect, similar to our gat. 

It is certain, indeed, that the word éded/a signified, in Herodotus’ 
time, a sucker, but lately this term has been restricted, and is now 
especially used to denote a leech. This consideration permits us, 
strictly speaking, to suppose that Herodotus was not mistaken in the 
facts he has related; but we can scarcely suppose that he knew posi- 
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tively what where the animals which tormented the crocodile. If he 
had known them, he would have called them by the particular name 
of conops, which he has given them in chapter 95, in which he 
mentions their numbers and their excessive inconvenience; and since, 
contrary to his usual precision, he has contented himself with employmg 
the word édedla (vague in his time), we ought to conclude that he did 
not know which kind of sucker incommoded the crocodile; and this 
confirms M. Geoffroy in his idea, that Herodotus had drawn up what 
he has said of the crocodile from the information which he obtained 
from the priests of Memphis. 

Herodotus is not the only ancient author who oe of the services 
which the crocodile receives from the Trochilos. Aristotle also men- 
tions it, only he mistakes the nature of the service which it performs. 
“ When the crocodile,” says he, “has his mouth open, the Trochilos 
flies in and cleans his teeth. The Trochilos finds there something 
that nourishes him. The crocodile feels the benefit he derives from 
him, and he never does any harm to the Trochilos. When he wishes 
him to fly away, he moves his neck, in order that he may not bite 
him.’’* ) : 

Pliny, speaking of the same fact, which he admits, like his prede- 
cessors, gives another explanation of the actions of the Trochilos. 
“The crocodile,” he says, “opens his mouth as wide as he can, and 
it is deliciously affected by the pecking of the bird.”+ M. Geoffroy 
St. Hilaire enters upon discussions which we are not able to lay be- 
fore our readers, respecting this sort of compact between the most dan- 
gerous of the lizards, and the very little bird which assists him; that is 
to say, upon the mutual harmony established between them,—a har- 
mony so necessary, that the crocodile, incapable of sustaining alone 
_ the attacks of these dangerous enemies, would behold his race extinct 
if the Trochilos were to cease to give them his assistance. 

It is proper to add, that the ties of good will which existed between 
the crocodile and the Trochilos were known to the remotest antiquity, 
and never, during succeeding ages, were they calledin question. He- 
rodotus, Aristotle, and, in later times, Pliny, A&lian, Philon, and 
many writers of the first ages of the Christian era, have described them 
without reserve, and without trying to modify them. Of late it has been 
otherwise. Modern authors have shrunk from the marvellous charac- 
ter of the phenomena. They either denied the fact itself, or they dis- 


* Aristotle’s Hist. Animal, lib, 9, cap. 6. 
+ Pliny, lib, 8, cap. 25. 9 3 
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figured it to render it explicable. ‘They went so far as to make the 
Trochiles a bird of the size of the thrush, armed with scales and thorns 
upon its back, and upon the ends of its wings. Thus, in wishing to 
limit the power and the resources of nature, they were led even to 
ridicule a truth to which the immediate observation of facts has, in our 


own day, conducted us. 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE CASES. 


An aged Brown Stallion, 


Belonging to B. Shedding, Esq., was admitted on the 22d of July, 
and the disease was stated to be Staggers. 

The horse appeared very dull and drowsy, the head was kept hang- 
ing down low, and occasionally drawn to the off side. 

Bleeding had been resorted to previous to his being brought to the 
College. | 

Three quarts of blood was directed to be taken from the palatine 
arteries, and six drachms of aloes, with two of calomel, to be given in 
a ball. 
_ A seton was passed over the occipital bone, a rowel inserted in the 
belly, and a blister applied to the same part, with a mash diet. 

23d. The head was directed to be kept constantly wetted with cold 
water, the rowel and seton to be dressed with turpentine ointment; 
three drachms of aloes, with six ef turpentine, to be given in a ball. 

24th. The application of the cold water was directed to be con- 
tinued to the head, the rowel and seton dressed as before ; three drachms 
of aloes, and four of turpentine, to be given in a ball. 

No apparent amendment took place by the use of these remedies. 

26th. The horse being nearly the same, the bleeding was directed 
to be repeated to the quantity of three quarts, half an ounce of aloes 
given in a ball, and the cold water to be continued. 

27th. Three ounces of blistering ointment directed to be rubbed into 
the belly; three drachms of aloes, and four of turpentine, to be given 
ina ball. | | | 

28th. The cold water to be continued, and two drachms of tartar- 
ized antimony to be given in a ball. 

29th. Tartarized antimony and aloes, of each three drachms, to 
be given in a ball. 

30th. Aloes, six drachms, with three of tartarized antimony, directed 
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ina ball; andthe bowels not being acted on, a clyster was given. 
The rowel and seton were still continued. | : 

3lst. A seton was passed over the os fronts, and the  clysters 
repeated. 

August Ist. A rowel was made in the chest and under the throat ; 
elysters directed three times a day, and the following ball to be given 
twice in the day:—Aloes and turpentine, of each three drachms, 
calomel half a drachm. 

2d. The rowels were directed to be dressed with turpentine oint- 
ment; and one ounce of turpentine, with six drachms of aloes, given 
ina ball. The clysters to be continued. ; 

3d. One ounce of aloes was directed to be given in solution, two 
or three times:aday, and the cold water to be continued. 

4th. Six drachms of turpentine, with three of tartarized antimony, 
directed in a ball, and the clysters to be continued. .Bowels very 
torpid. 

Sth. Three quarts of blood directed to be taken from the ayes 
vein, and an ounce of aloes given in a ball. 

7th. Clysters directed to be repeated; six drachms of penile 
with the same quantity of aloes, to be given in a ball, which operated 
freely the next day. 

10th. Fifteen grains of croton, and half an ounce of ginger ie 
turpentine, directed to be given in a ball. 

11th. Twenty grains of croton, and one ounce of turpentine, ordered 
in a ball, and a.clyster twice a day. 

12th. A seton, about twelve inches in length, was passed down 
each cheek, and dressed with turpentine ointment. 

The horse was obliged to be cast, in order to perform this operation. 

Half a drachm of croton and calomel was ordered to be given ina 
balhs 3 

13th. The same dose directed to be repeated. 

14th. A drachm of croton was directed to be given in a ball, and 
half a pound of flour, made into balls, also to be given. 

15th. The same quantity of flour ordered to be given, made into balls, 

23d. The horse continued to get worse up to this time, when Mr. 
Coleman tied both the carotid arteries, having before stated that 
there was too great determination of blood to the head ; and further, 
that the cause, in this instance, was not the effect. 

After the operation, on the animal being got up, he fell down and 
rolled over; and in the course of the evening he died. 

As the post mortem appearances of the brain and subjacent parts 
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in. this case must necessarily be very considerably altered and deranged, 
from so desperate and barbarous an operation, as well as from the 
casting and second falling of the horse, it would be the height of folly 
to attempt to draw any conclusions from them; we have, therefore, to 
regret that we should, by these circumstances, be prevented from giving — 
the sequel of the case. We consider it must have been a decided case 
of inflammation of the substance of the brain, and of the spinal chord. 
The constant stupor, heaviness, disinclination to move as well as eat, from 
the time of the animal’s first admission; the frequent spasmodic draw- 
ing of the head on one side and upwards; the peculiar appearance of 
the eye, obstinate costiveness, and, ultimately, the great difficulty 
evinced in attempting to eat and swallow, when labouring under de- 
creased action; and likewise the particular motion, as well as the diffi- 
culty, in moving the limbs;—all tend more fully to confirm and 


strengthen our opinion. 


> 


A Bay Gelding, aged 5, 


Belonging to W. Fuller, Eisq., was admitted on the 30th of July, 
with Farcy and Glanders. | 

Several farcy ulcers and buds were found about the neck and hind 
leg; a discharge from the near nostril, ulceration of the mucous mem- 
brane, and an enlargement of the sub-maxillary gland on the same 
side. | | 

The animal showed no disposition to feed. Five drachms of sulphate 
of copper, and two of turpentine, were directed to be given in solution. 
8st. A seton was passed in the face, and directed to be dressed 

daily with turpentine ointment. | 

August Ist. Five drachms of sulphate of copper to be given in 
solution. 

2d. The dose to be i Siig and a rowel to be inserted in the off 
Ss agh 

‘8th. One ounce of powdered ginger, and half an ounce of turpen- 
tine, were directed to be given in a drench. 

9th. Half an ounce of sulphate of copper, and one ounce of powdered 
ginger, to be given ina drink every day. 

14th. One ounce of ginger directed to be given in a drench every 
day. 

20th. The drench ordered to be omitted, and the seton removed. 

On the 22d, the horse died, having got progressively worse from 
the time of admission. | 

Printed by G. Duckworth, 76, Fleet Street. 
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THE TERRIER. 


Canis Terrarius. 


‘THE name of this niche. Tail appears to be derived from enteritis 
the holes in the earth after its game, and from the minute description 
given of him in Oppian’s* Poems, it is certain the breed has been 
long known in this island, and so far appears to be an original native 
of it. 

Linnzus states, it was Jotroduned upon the continent, so late as the 
reign of Frederic the First. And im all probability, this is the Ver- 
tagus or Tumbler of Raii, and some other writers. He says, it used 
stratagem in taking its prey; and some have gone so far as to say that 
he would tumble and play till it came near enough to seize; but how- 
ever individual dogs may have been thus trained, nothing, it is certain, 
in any way exists, when untaught, to justify our considering it a 
natural quality, though some naturalists have erroneously concluded 
that a dog vf such valuable and extraordmary properties was entirely 
lost. 

The most distinct varieties are, the crooked-legged eid straight-legged ; 
their colours generally black, with tanned legs and muzzle, a spot of 
the same colour over each eye; though they are sometimes reddish 
fallow, or white and pied. The white kind have been in request of 
late years. The ears are short, some erect, others pendulous; these 

and part of the tail are usually cut off; some are rough and some 
smooth-haired: many sportsmen prefer the wire-haired, supposing 
them harder biters; but experience shows this is not always the 
case. Much variety in the terrier arises from his being a small dog, 
and often bred for mere fancy. 


* Oppian lived in the days of Severus, a.p. 194. 
FOE 
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The terrier is querulous, fretful, and irascible—high-spirited and alert 

when brought into action; if he has not unsubdued perseverance like 
the bull-dog, he has rapidity of attack, managed with art, and sus- 
tained with spirit; it is not what he will bear, but what he will inflict ; 
_ his action protects himself, and his bite carries death to his opponent ; 
he dashes into the hole of the fox, drives him from its recesses, or tears 
him to pieces in his strong hold; and he forces the reluctant, stubborn 
badger into light. As his courage is great, so is his genius extensive : 
he will trace with the fox-hound, hunt with the beagle, find for the 
greyhound, or beat with the spaniel. Of wild cats, martens, pole- 
cats, weasels, and rats, he is the vigilant and determined enemy: he 
drives the otter from the rocky clefts on the banks of rivers, and 
declines not the combat in a new element. 

In Scotland, the use of the terrier isto kill; and there they breed 
a fierce race: so great is their courage, they will attack and destroy 
the largest foxes, with which that country abounds; following them 
into the chasms in rocks, where they often perish together. 

Although terriers are used for the barbarous and cruel purpose of 
baiting badgers, and fighting one with another, yet few will hear the 
severity of either: a cross of the bull-dog is often added to give them 
stay. The badger, though harmless in most respects, is a dreadful 
opponent to the terrier, nor could he be overcome but by the craftiness 
of the assailant, who attacks him under the breast and belly. 


VETERINARY CERTIFICATES. 


Tuts Certificate which is given to Veterinary students, after a few 
months’ attendance at the College, is usually denominated a Diploma; 
but the public do not appear to be fully aware of the exact nature of 
this document, and, from some inquiries that have been made, we are 
ealled upon to explain it. 

A Diploma is a document given under the sanction an authority of 
some chartered body, and conferring some privilege on the person who 
receives it. We shall, therefore, proceed to show in what way the 
Veterinary Certificate is obtained, and how far it corresponds with 
the above definition. 

After three or four months’ attendance at the Royal Veterinary 
College, where there is no Demonstrator or teachér of anatomy who 
does his duty, the students hear a few old musty and obsolete opinions 
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read over by Mr. Coleman, learn a certain number of set answers to 
well-known questions, which they repeat a few times to Mr. C. in 
his parlour; when, after three or four months’ attendance, if they 
answer well and truly, and behave humbly and condescendingly, 
they are mostly promised, or are certain to obtain, the certificate—as 
charity children at Easter receive a plum bun if they repeat their 
catechism well through Lent. This, then, may be considered as the 
drama; but now comes the after-piece, or farce: a secret meeting 
is held at Cooper's Hotel, in Conduit Street, or occasionally at 
Mr. Coleman’s private house: formerly these farces were performed 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern; but for some important reason, we 
presume, the pegs and wires were removed, as stated above, per- 
haps for the sake of putting a few shillings into “ Old Charley’s” 
pocket. Be this as it may, the practice is widely different from that 
laid down by the founders of the Institution, when a student was to 
undergo a PUBLIC examination after a three years’ study, and receive 
an unassuming certificate, which, when so gained, would be really 
valuable, and a guarantee which the public. might depend on. As it is, 
the worthless rag that a pupil now obtains, takes the imposing title 
of a diploma; though not gained by an open display of merit, as all 
diplomas ought to be; nor conferring a single privilege on its possessor, 
or placing him, in any respect, above the practical or self-taught V ete- 
rinarian. Not that we wish, by any means, to depreciate the merits of 
many who have studied at St. Pancras; far from it: but rather to com-. 
pliment them, on owing to their own talents and exertions, that skill and. 
knowledge which they very well know is not required to obtain a certi- 


Jicate. 


ON THE 
VENTILATION OF STABLES, 


AND THE EFFECTS OF TEMPERATURE ON THE SKINS, 
OF HORSES IN DIFFERENT STATES. : 


BY F.C. CHERRY, ESQ., 


Veterinary Surgeon tn the Army. 


Tue breathing of a pure nenoeye is essential to the preservation 
of health in all animals. 
With horses (the immediate object of this paper), so long as the 
means which nature has abundantly provided for resisting the effects 
FF 2 
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of heat and cold are not destroyed, great and sudden changes of tem- 
perature may take place without producing any injury. 

But when these means are removed or destroyed, the skin is power- 
fully acted on by apparently slight causes; and, through the medium of 
the skin, the functions of health are SP paiihed deranged to a con- 
siderable extent. | 

Among those means for equalizing. the effects of temperature, 
which are considerably varied, the greasy scurf produced by the skin 
may be placed as the principal. The skin is continually producing: 
this seurf; and ‘as it approaches the surface of the coat, it becomes 
decomposed and is shaken off in the form of dust: the quantity 
retained depends on the length and state of the horse’s coat or hair. 
~ These will differ in degree in different horses, but all have coats in 
great measure proportioned in length to the degree of cold-and wet 
to which the horse is exposed at the time of the coat being produced ; 
and therefore horses that stand in stables have their new coat generally 
short and fine, in proportion to the warmth of the stable. 

This fineness of coat is only preserved by avoiding long exposure 
to cold. Brightness is given to it by the currycomb, the brush, and 
the rubber; but these means, while they produce a bright, sleek, glossy 
coat, which, combined with other circumstances, indicate condition, 
necessarily render the horse so treated, obnoxious to a degree of cold 
that he might otherwise be exposed to with impunity. A due regula- 
tion of these means, according’ to circumstances, are essential towards 
constituting skill in stable management. | 

The stables in cavalry barracks have of late years Hea surrounded 
by holes of all sizes, for the alleged purpose of ventilating them; but 
there are no means provided. for regulating the admission of air 
according to the state of the weather. They are, therefore, reduced 
to the condition of open sheds, and the horses standing in them are 
exposed to the great and sudden changes of temperature that are so 
frequent in this climate. The consequences are obvious to the eye of 
observation, in the miserable appearance of the horses thus confined in 
a situation so injuriously unnatural. 


[To be continued. } 
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ON THE ANTIQUITY OF HUNTING. 


THE origin of hunting may be traced to the earliest period of un- 
civilized society. Nature points out the tenants of the forest to the 
uncultivated savage as his prey, and necessity teaches him methods for 
their destruction; even when the arts of industry have provided man 
with other means of subsistence, and rendered him independent of the 
chase, the impulse which urged him to it remains, and it is then ‘pur- 
sued as eagerly for pleasure as it was before for food. Thus we find 
it practised in every age and every clime; and, while other amuse- 
ments yield to the innovations of luxury and the caprices of taste, the 
sports of the field alone remain unfettered by the laws of fashion, and 
maintain their empire as strongly over the polished generation of the — 
nineteenth century, as ‘over the rudest of their forefathers. 

But, if the passion for the chase be universal, the modes in which 
it is indulged are various. At first, when it was followed for suste- 
nance rather than for sport, little else was considered than the readiest 
manner of taking the largest quantity of game: for this purpose traps 
were contrived, and permanent enclosures were formed in the woods, 
through an opening into which the animals were driven when roused, 
and there caught. These led to the construction of gins and moveable 
snares; and it is not improbable that persons who resided onthe banks 
of rivers attempted to catch fish in baskets, with the formation of 
which, it may be remarked that most savage nations are acquainted, 
and thus gradually discovered the method of making nets. Mention 
is, indeed, frequently made in the Scriptures of nets both for hunting 
and fishing :* but although it is clearly proved by some passages, that 
we are ¢here to understand such as were knit, yet it:is not improbable 
that gins, composed of cords, are often meant where the translators 
have introduced nets; and it, doubtless, is to them that we are to refer 
the metaphorical expressions in- which “snares”’ are so: often men- 
tioned. They are, certainly, more ancient than nets; they were long 
used by barbarous nations, both in hunting and in war,<and_ they are 
not even yet exploded. . Without alluding to the minor engines con- 


* “ And I will make thee like the top of arock: thou shalt be a place to 
spread nets upon. »»__ Ezekiel xxvi. 14, 

“ Andit shall come to pass, that the fishers shall stand upon it from En- 
gedi even unto En-eglaim ; they shall be a place to spread forth nets: their fish 
shall be according to their kinds, as the fish of the great sea, exceeding many.”—- 
Ezekiel \xvii. 10. 
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trived by poachers for the silent destruction of game, travellers who 
have visited South America tell us, that the Spaniard who ranges the 
plains of Buenos Ayres in pursuit of the wild cattle that ‘feed there in 
immense droves, relies wholly for success upon the /asso,* which is 
merely a long cord with a noose at one end, the other being fastened 
to his saddle-bow, where the rope is coiled. Thus prepared, he chases: 
the herd until he approaches sufficiently near to single one out, over 
the horns of which he throws the noose: his horse, traimed for the 
purpose, instantly turns short round, and, making a full stand, thus 
opposes his entire strength to the captive; who, on his part, striving 
against the power by which he is held, draws in the opposite direction, 
and is thus, by his own efforts, confined to the spot until the hunter 
ean despatch him. _ 

Birds of prey were trained, at a very remote period, to assist in 
the destruction of game. But at what time the aid of the dog was first 
required for the same purpose, must be left to conjecture; we presume 
that the instinct of an animal that has ever lived in social habits with 
man, could neither have remained long undiscovered, nor, when dis- 
covered, unemployed. ‘That they were used ina very early age, not 
merely singly, but in packs, m the modern manner, is evident from 
the splendid picture left by Virgil, of the hunting party of Dido and 
AXneas; and, indeed, the whole description approaches nearly to 
the present contimental style, and, in some parts, bears a close resem- 
blance to even an English stag hunt. 

Many instanees might be adduced to show the prevalence of hunting 
at a very distant era im the Hast; and the antiquity of the custom in 
Europe is sufficiently proved by an ancient legend, which is current. 
among the villagers of Germany and the North of Italy, of an invisible 
hunter-sprite, who, from time immemorial, has been supposed’ unceas- 
ingly to chase some tyrannical Nimrod of old, whose cruelty occa- 
sioned his being transformed into a stag, and thus punished by the 
lex talionis. His halloo! and the baymg of his hounds, are often 
imagined to resound among the mountains of Bohemia and the T'yrol ; 
and many a peasant erosses himself, as he thinks he hears the echo of 
their din borne by the wind along the lonely recesses of those Alpine 
solitudes. 

The subject of field sports being so extensive as to require separate 
illustrations of the various modes in which they are pursued in differ- 
ent countries, will furnish matter for future Numbers ; but the following 


* See No.1, page 40. 
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items of the expenses of the royal fox hunt in the time of Edward If. 
will show something of the manner in which that diversion was prac- 
tised in this country about five hundred years ago, and will afford 
matter of curious speculation to those accustomed to the numerously 
composed and splendidly attended packs of the present day :— 


Hes. a. 

“Paid to William de Foxhunte, the King’s huntsman 
« of foxes in divers forests and parks, for his own 

wages, and the wages of his two boys to take care 

of the dogs, from Nov. 20th, A. D. 1299, to Nov. 

19th, A. D. 1300, for each, per day, twopencee. 9 3 O- 
“‘ Paid to the same, for the keep of twelve fox-dogs 

belonging to the King, for the same time; each 

dog, per day, one halfpenny ....--..eeeeeces 9 3 0 
“ Paid to the same, the expense of a horse to carry 

the nets, from Nov. 20th, to the last day of April, 

163 days, at threepence per day.....- eS ne Pies aero 
«Paid to the same, the expense of a horse, from Sep- 

tember Ist, on which day the hunting began, after 

the dead season, to Nov. 19th, at threepence per 

CO Oe Ci iva wi cele ne Saw Went e cem ss ae. © 
“Paid to William de Blatherwyck, huntsman of the 

King’s fox-dogs, for winter-shoes for himself and 

his two boys; to each of them two shillings and — 


AOUTPONGG ss 0b. sos ae ~ hemes RAp Ae Sbwrie oe 0 7 90 
“‘ Paid to the same, for ii habit during the present | 
OE ee ple ae Le nee hea - O18 4 
“‘Paidto the same, for habits for his two boys, ten 
shillings €@)), s/s ve + naa ir» ¢ a, grees ebigecl & Mea Ml 
wae a, | 


It will be seen from the above, that our ancestors enjoyed the 
amusement of fox-hunting on foot, for the charge for a horse is 
expressly to carry the nets; and, considering the vast disproportion 
between the value of money at that period and the present, we shall 
find that the expense was not so inconsiderable as it may at first ap- 
pear. The account is translated from a document in the department 
of the Comptroller of the Wardrobe to King Edward I., and is dated 
in the twenty-eighth year of that monarch’s reign. It would appear 
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that William de Blatherwyck and William de Foxhunte were syno- 
nymous, and the latter, we may presume to have been only a name 
derived from the office. In the original he is styled Will 0’ de Fox- 
hunte. 


THE VETERINARY SOCIETY. 


At the Meeting of this Society, held on the 2d of September, a very 
interesting paper on the subject of “Grease in Horses” was dis- 
cussed ; the impropriety of washing the legs, the great importance. of 
diuretics, and the difference between the effects of the various astrin- 
gent local applications usually employed in this disease, were points 
particularly insisted on; and much good observation was elicited from 
different gentlemen. 

The subject was handed over to the next evening, when it under- 
went further consideration. : 

The President, Mr. Cherry, at the last meeting, presented the 
cranium of a pole of meen We are oe with the following ac- 
count :-— 

“A diseased cranium, wherein exostosis has extended from the frontal 
suture over the frontal, temporal, and malar bones, to the articulatory 
surfaces of the temporal bone, the condyle ae upper part of the 
lower jaw also partake’ of the disease. 

The subject from which this specimen was ‘taken, received a blow 
from some unknown cause’; the mteguments were wounded, and a 
small portion of bone considerably depressed; ‘the attendant symptoms 
were, a pronation of the head, stupor,’ disinclination to motion, and 
loss of appetite. The trephine was applied to an uninjured part of the 
bone, and. the depressed portion elevated. A remission of symptoms 
ensued, and for some time the case appeared to be doing well. A 
difficulty 1 in masticating, however, commenced, and continued gradually 
to increase until the lower jaw nearly fixed. For some time prior to 
death, the only sustenance that could be taken was sloppy mashes.” 
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ON MODERATE FIRING, 


THROUGH THE MEDIUM OF BACON RIND, FOR THE 
TREATMENT OF OSSEOUS TUMOURS. 


BY M. GELLE, 
Assistant Professor at the School of Alfort. 


_M. Dutrosne, Veterinarian at Liseux, published, in 1809 and 1810, 
in the “ Dictionary of Agriculture,” a mode of Firmg in cases of 
windgalls, capped hocks, &c., and particularly in cases of spr 
splents, curbs, spavins, &c. 

This means, which consists in taking the rind of bacon with a small 
portion of the fat, and placing it upon the part to be fired, the grease 
‘touching the hair, and to draw over the rind a red hot iron, of 
which the application is continued several times, and at short inter- 
vals, until the bacon is nearly melted away, leaving no blemish; an 
incalculable advantage, as it sets aside the difficulty usually raised oy 
owners of horses, when Veterinarians propose firing. 

Many practitioners have employed this means with different success ; 
some of them even with such unfortunate results, that they have re- 
nounced it for ever. It is, then, the object of these lines to settle ui 

opinion respecting this powerful mode of treatment. 

Struck with the advantage of such an operation, I proposed as soon 
as it became known to me to put it in use. I shall now only mention 
three facts, out of twelve or fourteen successful operations which I 
have performed in this manner, and which have always reassured me. 

First Case.—The 13th of August, 1810, I was consulted respect- 
ing a mule five months old, that had a spavin on the near hind leg, in 
consequence of a kick. The swelling was hard, insensible, and about 
half the size of a large walnut. I shaved off the hair, and ordered 
frictions of strong mercurial: ointment, which were continued until the 
7th of the following October, without any useful effect. I then de- 
cided to employ moderate firing, after the manner of M. Dutrosne : 
I proposed it to the owner as a new measure, and a matter of experi- 
ment, and he consented to it; this was my first trial. The animal 
being cast, and conveniently fixed, I placed upon the exostosis a piece 
of baeon rind about five inches square, taken from the region of the 
sides where it is thickest, and covered with a layer of fat of the thick- 
ness of a line: this I fixed to my liking with packthread, and held it 
with my left hand. I had put two firing irons in the fire, large and almond- 
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shaped; I notice all these circumstances, because it it necessary that 
the hog’s skin should be of a certain thickness for the fire to penetrate 
_it easily and gradually, and that the melting of the grease, which is the 
vehicle of the heat, carried to the part, take place slowly. My cautery, 
scarcely a cherry red, was drawn lightly at intervals over the surface 
of the rind, until it was almost wholly gone and melted away, but not 
burnt through, to an extent at least twice that of the tumour. There 
supervened the day after the operation, which lasted at least an hour, 
a slight swelling of the part, and some days after, the epidermis rose 
and came away in scales, without any falling off of the hair. A month 
or six weeks after, the animal was sold perfectly sound. 

This success decided me to employ this means whenever I had ocea- 
sion. I have cited this operation to prove that I was one of the first who 
tried this proceeding. Passing over in silence the others, I arrive at 
two recent operations; the animals without doubt still exist, and V ete- 
yinarians who are upon those stations can verify them. ' 

~ Second Case.—The Ist September, 1827, M. le Vicomte de 
Suleau, then préfet a Bourbon Vendée, and now préfet of Metz, 
showed me avery fine grey mare, of the Arabian race, lame in con- 
sequence of a tumour in the right shoulder. | 

_ There was exostosis on the middle of the spinous apophysis of the 
scapula, with a suppurating fistula. This tumour was of the size of a 
goose’s egg, the animal very lame, pain intense, and heat extreme 
around the swelling. On probing the ulcer I found it four inches in 
depth, and running upwards, following the spine of the scapula. 1 
proposed to open the fistula, and apply the cautery to the bottom. 
This measure alarmed M. de Suleau, and I suspended its execution. 
I ordered emollient lotions of warm decoction of mallows, followed by 
the application of unguentum populum. The lameness diminished con- 
siderably; on the 11th, the fistula was cicatrized, the exostosis ‘still 
large, and rather painful. Frictions of mercurial ointment to the 19th, 
at which time the mare flinched a little only when trotting. On the 20th, 
after having thrown and secured her, I applied the mediate fire by means 
of a large piece of thick bacon rind, upon which I had left the thick- 
ness of a line of fat : “the operation was long, and performed with care ; 
it lasted two hours, for I always observed an interval between the 
application of each cautery. ‘Two days after, I rubbed in equal parts of 
mercurial ointment and common omtment, and in twenty days the 
absorption of this exostosis was completed without leaving the least 
trace of fire. : 


Third Case.—In the month of October, 1827, a mare belonging 
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to M. B » Curate of Petit Bourg, received a kick on the lateral 
external part of the right hock. There was considerable swelling, 
hard and very painful, which caused great lameness. Bleeding from 
the vena saphena, emollient lotions, and applications of common oint- 
ment. The inflammation disappeared, but there remained an osseous 
tumour, insensible, and not occasioning lameness : a month thus passed 
away. Frictions of mercurial ointment during five days, followed by 
the application of the mediate fire through the rind of bacon, per- 
formed with the above precautions. Three or four days after, we 
recommenced the rubbing in of mereurial mixed with common oint- 
ment, which was continued for eight days; and twenty-five or -thirty 
days after the operation, all swelling had disappeared. There was in 
this case a slight degree of inflammation, and peeling off of the epidermis 
with the loss of some hair, the cauterization having been prolonged on 
account of the size of the tumour; but there remained no trace of the 
fire. | , 
Since my arrival at the Veterinary School, I have explained this 
method to the pupils; and many of them having expressed to me a 
desire to see the operation performed, I made an experiment in the 
latter end of May, 1828, upon a horse destined for the instruction of 
the students. The firmg was performed on the outside of the shank ; 
the piece of bacon rind, taken from near the flank, was small and 
badly covered with fat; besides which, one of the cauterizing irons was 
too large, on which account the operation was too quickly performed : I 
used it only twenty minutes, which was sufficient completely to scorch 
up the rind. After this there was considerable heat of the part, al- 
though the hair did not appear scorched. However, I represented to 
the pupils that the fire had been too brisk, and that the skin was 
burnt; and in fact, two days after, the vesicles appeared with inflam- 
mation and discharge, and about twelve days after there was a con- 
siderable scar. | 

In order to-repair this mistake, and satisfy the curiosity of the pupils, 
I tried it a second time, on the inside of the off hind leg of the same 
horse,—using this time a piece of thick rind, covered with fat about a 
line in thiekness. I provided myself with an almond shaped flat 
cautery, and took all the customary precautions: the operation lasted 
an hour and half, after which there was a proper degree of heat about 
_ the part. The second day there appeared a slight swelling, on the 
feurth a serous discharge, and finally, the horse being killed eight 
days after, the part when dissected appeared as follows :-— 

The epidermis came away easily, and drew some hairs with it; a 
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serous discharge was exuded from the surface of the skin, and it had 
the appearance of a covering of pus. The skin was red,spread over 
with little ulcers, ‘resulting from the removal of the epidermis; when 
cut and dissected, it possessed all its vitality: the true skin and. the 
cellular membrane were tumified, and of a red colour, of which the 
swelling was mingled with that of the skin. These evidences of local 
excitement showed the action of the firing: it is proper to say, that 
the irritation, and particularly the ulceration, arose in consequence of 
the horse being left loose in his stable, where he had rubbed and 
bitten the cauterized part. But this last operation, performed with 
caution, had perfectly succeeded. : 

¢ I have entered into these details, because I know that some Vete- 
rinarians have tried this means, and that accidents have occurred with 
them, like that detailed in the first experiment, which have thrown 
discredit on this manner of firing ; .but it was only on those occasions 
when they have employed the bacon rind too small, and too thinly 
covered with fat; also the cauteries have been too large, and too hot, 
and the operations hastily performed. It results, then, from that which 
I have stated, that in order for this operation to succeed, it is necessary 
that the ossification shall not have been of long standing, nor totally 
devoid of sensibility; that we excite the part, by means of mercurial 
frictions, some days before the operation ; and that, to facilitate ab- 
sorption, it is needful to continue the frictions afterwards. ‘The rind 
ought to be thick, and covered with a layer of fat a line (an eighth 
of an inch) in thickness, so that the heat may penetrate gradually, in 
order that the operation may be longer; also that the firing irons should 
be warmed to less than a cherry red temperature. ‘They should be 
small, and passed lightly by intervals, describing a circular turn, over a 
space larger than the part to be cauterized. 

Finally, we ought to allow a short time between the cee of 
each cautery, in such manner that the fat, gradually melted, may pe- 
netrate easily and insensibly with the heat which it conveys into the 
part. . 

The operation, however long, is only pies ice the rind and 
fat is almost entirely melted, without being destroyed or pierced ; _be- 
cause, then, the cautery comes in contact. with the naked vn and 
scorches it. 

After the operation, the part should be inflamed without hang burnt; 
and the animal ought to be tied with two straps, to prevent his biting 
himself. With all these precautions, one is nearly always sure of suc- 
ceeding, at least my experience has constantly proved it so. I think 
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we may have the same success with windgalls, capped hocks, &e. ; 
but, then, it may be necessary to substitute the ointment of hydriodate 
of potash for the mercurial,—an ointment which, moreover, has alone 
succeeded with me in some cases of this sort. 


THE VETERINARY ART IN FRANCE. 


To the Editor of the FaRRIER and NATURALIST. 
es) tr 

Iw addressing to you a letter on French Veterinary affairs, [ can- 
not forbear expressing my admiration and approval of the bo'd style 
in which you have pointed out the defects, and exposed the misgovern- 
ment, of our own Veterinary College ; which exposure and criticism, 
however unpleasant to a few official characters and their dependents, 
must ultimately prove, and has already proved, of infinite service to 
the profession at large. Such as myself in particular,—who, though 
owing nothing to that Institution, neither bowing to its power nor ac- 
knowledging its doctrines, have yet been led to consider it as a place: 
for teaching and improvement, which, if all that remains uncontra- 
dicted in your Journal is true, it can scarcely be called,—are under 
especial obligations to you for enlightening their minds on this subject. 
The facts to which you have given publicity have, indeed, had such 
an effect upon my present opinion, that I am thankful I received not 
an education in such a school, or under such masters. 

~ With so slight a respect for Colleges and Professors, vsrleda al the 
following remarks may be thought impertinent or presumptuous by 
some of your readers ; if you think so, I must leave whatever in- 
formation this letter may contain, to be eo m shia own better’ 
language. ; 

I find the Veterinary art in this country is taught, practised, and 
estimated, on a footing totally different from what it holds in England. 
The ground of this’ difference, it appears to me, is to be found in the 
interference of the government,—producing effects which have not been 
sufficiently insisted on, that I am aware iain: by any of our "writers rn 
have visited France. 

The Institution at Alfort, which they modestly term the Veterinary 
School, is of such extent as to be an object of curiosity with many 
strangers who vistt Paris. It is situated about four miles from the 
city, in an open, airy situation; and having been formerly a convent, 
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there is a large piece of ground attached. A high stone wall encloses 
the buildings; and that part which was, in former times, the garden, 
is now a spacious, overgrown thicket, intersected by silent walks, the 
resort of studious pupils, many of whom are to be seen with books in 
their hands wandering along the avenues. ‘The buildings are irregu- 
larly disposed over a considerable space of ground, and some part of 
them much dilapidated: the Museum has been lately repaired, and 
it is m contemplation to erect a new theatre and dissecting-room. 
There are apartments for a large number—(I know not how many)— 
of resident pupils, who are regularly sent from the various departments - 
of the provinces, and are boarded, lodged, and clothed, ata sum, I 
understood, something under 407. per annum. They wear a regular 
uniform, blue or grey, with flat.caps, and have, in every respect, the 
appearance of a set of crown: up school-boys, being subject to a strict 
set of house rules. 7 

Foreigners, at least English, are not admitted as residents, but 
only to attend the lectures and-practice of the Institution. Three 
years is the regular period of study and probation, but many attend 
longer than that time, and none ever obtain a diploma in less. There. 
are four or five Professors, besides Assistant-professors, each presiding 
over a separate branch of instruction; the advantages and necessity of 
which are too apparent to require comment. | 
‘ On my second visit to Alfort, 1 was accompanied by my uncle, 
Mr. Bracy Clark, and we were received with distinguished politeness 
by M. Vatel, Professor of Clinical Medicine, who conducted us over 
the establishment. In every part of their arrangements, it is evident 
that their grand object is to teach the Veterinary art—to be a 
National School for ¢ha¢ purpose,—and not to practise it with a view. 
to emolument, as Messrs. Coleman and Sewelldo. Here they are 
not anxious for subscribers, nor to vend cheap medicines; and I un- 
derstand that they even receive no fees for examining horses previous 
to purchase. Such liberality might be expected to bring them a host of 
customers ; but it must be recollected that an opimion given gratisy, 
however good it may be, ‘is seldom very highly valued. One disad- 
vantage, and a very great one to the pupils, attends their system; it 
confines their opportunities of seeing practice, and combined 
with the inconvenient distance of four miles from Paris, is a chief 
cause of the scarcity of patients in the Infirmary : at this time there 
are very few, and none remarkably interesting. It struck me that an 
establishment near, or inthe city, possessing the same facilities for 
study, with greater scope for practice, would be likely to succeed. . At 
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present, itis certain that the Professors are not called upon for much 
exertion, although there is a considerable degree of emulation among 
them for professional reputation, which is honourable to'them, and must 
be useful to the science. 

There is a large forge, with six or seven sal used frank bie I 
was quite surprized. to learn that it was but seldom they shod a live 
horse, only when occasion required in the Infirmary, and never for the 
public—which is confirmed by the fact, that a mareschal expért, 
or common shoeing smith, flourishes almost under their walls. 

They consume a large number of subjects in the course of their 
minute dissections, and the practice is to fix the dead foot, by means 
of a kind of cramp, to the edge of a manger divided into boxes, which 
contain all the tools, where the é/éve pares it and shoes it with perfect 
ease and safety. All the pupils are obliged to turn ashoe, and obtain 
proficiency in this operation, before they are trusted to a living horse, 
or can receive their diploma,—a rule which I take the liberty of sug- 
gesting might be adopted with advantage at the Royal College of St. 
Pancras. As a Veterinary surgeon, I have been in situations, and so__ 
must others im the course of practice, where, without this acquisition, 
not even Mr. Coleman’s plenary certificate—if I had happened to 
possess it—would have saved me from the disgrace of being tutored 
by an ignorant smith, or the pain of finding my measures thwarted by 
his malevolence. ‘Tio compensate for the want of horse practice, the 
“Chenil,’ or hospital for dogs, is nearly full; but I should imagine 
the kennels might be better arranged: they are all in one large apart- 
ment, where the howling and gnashing of teeth is such as might waken 
the dead, and cannot be very likely to accelerate their recovery. There 
is a flock of sheep kept for experiment: two of them were confined, 
having been inoculated with the rabid poison. 

There are, usually, several blood stallions; but, at this time, only 
one, the others having been sent to the departments—I also saw some 
cattle, and believe there is no branch of Veterinary science in which 
the French schools are not accustomed practically to engage. 

Lectures on Chemistry are regularly delivered; and for the study of 
Medical Botany, there is a neatly cultivated botanic warden, where we 
observed several pupils engaged. liven agriculture is not neglected, 
nor medical jurisprudence; but it is difficult to say what these 
professions amount to: the French are fond of high pretensions, and 
all they teach on such subjects may probably be summed up in a 
few words. There is one accompaniment so truly French, that it 
ought not, by any means, to be omitted ;—this is, a large open space 
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in the midst of the shrubbery where the pupils, we were told, enjoy 
the recreation of dancing. The Museum I have heard highly spoken 
of, and regret that, being under repair, they: would not permit us to 
see it, because it was in disorder, but apprehend there was some other 
reason for denying us. All the stables I saw were large and roomy, 
only ventilated by high windows. Of their practice it is impossible to 
speak from such slight observation ; but there is one point certain,—that 
press of business cannot be pleaded as any excuse for want of atten- 
tion. Galled withers appear to be rather common, and are occasioned, 
without doubt, by the practice of using such large awkward collars, 
which as if in order to be more oppressive, are often covered with a 
dyed sheepskin spreading all over the shoulders, forming a useless, 
uncouth mass, larger than the shaggy hump of a buffalo, to which 
animal their short-jointed Norman horses bear, when sO accoutred, a 
considerable resemblance. 

The policy of the French Professors, and the whole character and 
economy of their College, appears to me to be explained by a view of 
its constitution. Government, I am informed, make an annual grant 
to the united schools of Paris, Lyons, and Toulouse, of above 200,000 
francs. Thus the Professors receive fixed salaries, and are expected, 
of course, to furnish proofs of their activity and of the progress of the 
science, to the nation: and if no great steps have been really made in 
knowledge, they must dish up a few old facts in a new dress, and 
present it as a“ Traité sur la Morve,’ or a “Mémoire sur une 
Epizootie,’ and it is found to answer the purpose equally well. . 

The rage for publishing is incredible ; and it is absolutely appalling 
to look at their Veterinary libraries and catalogues. But the length of 
this letter will preclude its insertion, if I do not speedily close. 

If this is favourably received, there are other points on which I shall 
at‘empt to address “400 

| Your obedient servant, 
Pisvis: Aug. V7. i Cartes Crark. 


[This lather was too late for the last Number; but we shall be 
happy to hear again from Mr. C. Clark.—Ep.| 
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ON THE 
TREATMENT OF HORSES’ FEET. 


BY F. C, CHERRY, ESQ., 


Veterinary Surgeon in the. Army. 


Tur horse’s foot, and the best methods of shoeing, though always 
important considerations, have become much more so of late years 
from the improved state of the roads of this country, which allows 
indulgence in the inclination felt by most Englishmen, whether follow- 
ing the avocations of business, or in the pursuit of pleasure, to travel 
with rapidity. Z | | 

Nailing apiece of iron to a living substance, must at all times do 
violence to the functions of nature; for, although that substance, 
namely, the hoof, is insensible, yet it is elastic, and connected with 
parts highly sensible, which are changing their relative situation in 
regard to each other, at every step the horse makes. In bad roads, 
where the feet sink into the-soil, and the motion is slow, the effect of 
this harsh treatment will scarcely be perceptible; while on the hard 
plane surface of good roads, where the shoe scarcely makes an impres- 
sion, with its general concomitant, the battering of the feet by fast 
travelling, it is experienced in the greatest degree. 

These are truisms, though perhaps not always remembered ; but as 
shoes of some sort are indispensably necessary, we see them assume a 
variety of forms, some of them ridiculous enough; still the object in 
each case is, or ought to be, to protect the foot from wear with as little 
injury to its organization as possible. 

Osmer, an author with a great fund of good sense, and whose 
works merit re-printing, has said, “ No particular method of shoeing, 
whatsoever, can take place, and this will happen from the different 
nature, form, and texture of horses’ feet.” Agreeing with this opinion, 
and therefore believing that a rigid adherence to uniformity must 
often,produce mischief, I shall not enlarge on the subjects of “ Prin- 
ciples,” “Systems,” and “Methods ;” which have all had their par- 
ticular advocates, though but few of them have answered the purpose 
for which they were promulgated. Those who most assiduously attend 
to the “nature, form, and texture of a horse’s feet,’ and also to his 
action, will invariably be the best shoers; for even the only undisputed 
principle, namely, that the shoe must be nailed to the hoof, admits 
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of modifications as to the particular parts into which the nails are to 
be driven. , 

There is, indeed, a point in practice, namely, that of leaving a 
space between the shoe and the sole, which has almost grown into 
a principle ; and we every day hear, that “the sole will not bear to be 
pressed upon.” This, as far as it is meant that the sole and shoe 
must not be in contact, is undoubtedly true; but then it is not the 
whole truth. 

The present Professor of the Veterinary College has repeated, at 
page 33 of his book on Shoeing, the well-known fact that “no animal, 
or any part of an animal, can be preserved in health, where’ the 
natural functions are perverted ;” but with the physiological fact, that 
every part of an animal, to continue healthy, must perform its functions, 
so strongly impressed on his mind, and so much insisted on by him on 
all occasions, he seems, in his zeal to enforee the necessity of pressure 
to the frog, to have totally overlooked the sole, notwithstanding it 
forms about two-thirds of the ground surface of the foot, and is 
naturally so much exposed. 

His arguments in regard to the foot appear to be-founded on the 
supposition, that the horse in a state of nature, moves on a plane and 
unyielding surface, in which case the whole weight would unquestion- 
ably be’supported by the promment parts of the foot, which, in general, 
are the hoof and frog; the sole bemg concave, would, m that case, 
certainly not press on the earth, that is, supposing the surface to be 
plane and unyielding. 

But this supposition of a plane hard surface, is at variance with 
truth; and at every step made by the horse in a natural state, the sole 
is either pressed upon- by the convexities of the earth’s surface, 
when it is hard, or by the convex parts of the foot, entering into 
and passing that surface when it is soft, till the concave parts are 
pressed on, and prevent the further descent into the earth of the whole 
foot. 

All the writers of any note, since Professor COLEMAN'S publica- 
tion, already noticed, have followed his opinions, except Mr. Goop- 
-win, who differs with him in many respects; and certainly the very 

excellent state of the horse’s feet at Carlton Palace, under his direc- 
tion, tend more. completely to show the goodness of his mode of 
treatment, than the most elaborately-written account could do, unsup- 
ported by such proof. In a book lately published by him, he refers 
directly to the particular point I wish to bring under consideration, 
in these words:—“ When a horse is in a state of nature, and on a 
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yielding soil, the crust penetrates the earth, and a considerable por- 
tion of weight is consequently borne on the frog and sole, which 
shows that the crust and lamine in this state have not so much to 
support as when the animal is shod. There is, consequently, when 
shod, a double task imposed upon the crust and lamine.” The truth 
of these remarks is evident; and if the ideas of the author of them 
were more fully developed, I am inclined to believe they would be 
completely in unison with mine; but as he has passed over this sub- 
ject in so cursory a manner, I shall proceed to consider it more at 
length. 

Adverting to the irregular and yielding surface of the earth in a 
natural state, and to the large proportion of the ground-surface of the 
foot, occupied by the sole, it is evident that the latter must be exposed 
to, and receive much pressure; therefore, any treatment which 
deprives it of pressure, must, according to true physiological principles, 
induce disease. 

The ear is accustomed to the term “pressure,” though support 
is equally, or perhaps more, correct. ‘The sole contributes towards the 
support of the superincumbent parts, and the earth supports the sole, 
partly by immediate contact, and partly by aalipenine the hoof to 
which the sole is attached. 

I do not mean to state that the sole sustains the nthe weight of 
the limb, or even an equal weight with the hoof; still it sustains 
weight to a given extent, and to deprive it of the support it naturally 
receives from the earth, deranges greatly the mechanism of the whole 
foot. 

That the sensible lamine elonigiati and the sole descends every time 

the foot sustains the weight of the animal, I believe io be true; if, 
therefore, the shoe and the sole are allowed to be in contact, the 
sole cannot descend; but is in reality exposed to pressure from the 
whole superincumbent weight: the horny sole below, being in contact 
with the shoe, becomes a fixed point, and the sensible sole is then 
liable to be crushed, or at any rate to be bruised and injured by the 
descending bone from above. 


(To be continued. ] 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE COLOUR AND aoe OF 
HORSES. 


{Continued from page 389.] 


' I SHALL now proceed to say something concerning the marks and 


colours of horses, seeing so much of the beauty of a horse depends 
upon his being well marked and of a good colour; and also because 
his good or bad properties are sometimes denoted from his being of 
this or that colour, or his having such and such marks. Though 
indeed these signatures are not always to be depended on; for daily 
experience teaches us, that however true these observations may prove 
im the main, yet we often meet with good horses that are very ill- 
marked and of bad colours, and sometimes very bad horses, that have 
almost all the beauty that colour and marks can give them. How- 
ever, it is necessary for those who have any concern among horses to 
be more or less acquainted with such things. | . 

The chief and principal colours are the bay, the chesnut, the black, 
the brown, the dapple grey, and the sorrel. For the white is for the most 
part originally grey, and turns sooner or later into white, as his limbs 
happen to be lighter or darker; for the light grey colts that grow the 
soonest white, have generally little or no dark mixture about their joints. 

The bays, perhaps so called from their resembling the colour of dry 
bay leaves, are of various degrees, from the lightest bay to the dark, 
that approaches the nearest to the brewn, but always more shining 
and gay. The bright bay is an exceeding beautiful colour, because 
a bright bay horse has often a reddish dash with a gilded aspect, his 
mane and tail black, with a black or dark list down his back. Also 
the middle colours of bay have often the black list, with black mane 
and tail. And the dark bays have almost always their knees and 
pasterns black; and we meet with several sorts of bays, that have 
their whole limbs black, from their knees and hocks downwards. The 
bays that have no list down their backs are, for the most part, black 
over their res, which goes off by an imperceptible gradation from 
dark to light towards the belly and flanks. Some of these ineline to 
a brown, and are more or less dappled. ‘The bay is one of the best 
colours ; and horses of all the different kinds of bays are commonly 
good, unless when accidents happen to spoil them while they are colts. 

_ The true chesnut is generally of one colour, without any shade or 
gradation: his hairs are often compounded of three colours, the root 
light, the middle dark, and the points of a pale brown, which makes 
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an agreeable mixture, and differ from the sorrel in this, that the mix- 
ture of the chesnut is not so distinct and apparent to the eye, especially 
at any distance, because the hairs of the sorrel are often of several 
colours intermixed, wherein the red or fox colour generally predominate. 
Many chesnut horses have their manes and tails very near the colour 
of their bodies; many of them have but little white about their legs, 
and frequently no mark, whereas the sorrel have generally a good 
deal of white about their legs and pasterns: many of the sorrels have 
a large blaze, and not a few are bald all over the face, while their 
manes and tails are sandy, or of a flaxen colour. 

- Both the chesnut and sorrel are of degrees darker and lighter, and 
I have seen some chesnut horses with manes and tails as light as the 
sorrel, and the hair all over their bodies approaching towards a fallow 
colour, only with a sort of the chesnut stain. ‘There are many good 
and beautiful horses, both of the chesnut and sorrel; but the latter, 
when they have much white about their limbs, are apt to be more 
faulty in their feet than those that are more uniform in colour, and 
they are also apt to be more tender in constitution. When a chesnut 
horse happens to be bald or party coloured, or to have white legs, 
which’ may be owing to some extraordinary affection in the dam, or 
some improper mixture in the breed, such horses are not very agree- 
able, for chesnuts are the least tamted in their colour of any other, 
and most people prefer chesnut to the sorrel, both in point of beauty 
and goodness. | 

The brown is a colour not altogether so beautiful as the bay or 
chesnut: horses have also their degrees, some being light and some 
very dark. ‘They have almost all black manes and tails, and often 
their joints are black, though not’ so shining as the bays, but rusty. 
Almost all brown horses grow gradually lighter towards their bellies 
and flanks, and many are light about their muzzles. 

The most beautiful are those that happen to be finely dappled, for the 
plain brown are esteemed more ordinary. Many of them are coarse, 
but strong and serviceable, fit for draught, for burden, or for the wars. 

Black horses are very beautiful, especially when they are of a jet 
shining black and well marked, and have not too much white. For as 
a great deal of white, especially when it spreads round their eyes, and 
a great way up their legs, adds nothing to their beauty, so neither 
does it add any thing to their goodness. The English black horses 
have more white than the black horses of any other country. I have 
known many fine Spanish horses, some Arabs, and one Egyptian (the 
only one I ever saw of that country), all without any white, and the 
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Dutch and Danish horses seldom have much; though a star or blaze, 
and sometimes a white muzzle, and one or more of the feet tipped 
with white, always looks beautiful and lively, and is no diminution to 
the goodness of a horse, but most think an addition, from an opinion 
that horses without mark are generally stubborn and ill-conditioned. 
Some black horses have brown muzzles, and brownish on their flanks 
and between their hips. These are often called black browns, as 
they are not a perfect black, but approach near to the colour of a 
tawney black hound; some are of a lighter colour about their muzzles, 
and are called mealy-mouthed horses ; and of this sort are the pigeon- 
eyed horses, which have a white circle round their eye-lids, and their 
fundaments often white. But after all, I have found many of the 
English black horses, especially of the largest breed, not so hardy as 
the bays and chesnuts, &c. Those that partake most of the brown 
are generally the strongest im constitution. 

The greys are so diversified in colour, and so common and well 
known, that it would be a needless curiosity to describe them parti- 
cularly. The dappled grey are reckoned the best, and are to be found 
in most parts of the world. The silver-grey is extremely beautiful, 
and many of them very good. The iron-grey, with light mane and 
tail, have also a gay appearance, but are not accounted the most. hardy. 
The light plain grey and the pigeon coloured grey, soon change and 
turn white, as all other greys do in. process of time. The dappled 
grey keeps his first colour the longest, which is a sign of strength and 
durableness. Some of them I have known pretty old before they have 
changed, and. never so perfectly as not to retain some vestiges of their 
native colour. The nutmeg-grey, where the dapples and other mixture 
participates of the bay or chesnut, is not only exceedingly beautiful, 
but most of the nutmeg-coloured horses turn out very hardy and good. 

The roans are a mixture of various colours, wherein the white pre- 
dominates. Many of them turn out much better than they appear to 
be. Some are exceeding good, and those that have a mixture of the 
bay or nutmeg colour, are sometimes tolerably handsome and beautiful. 
The roans have a general resemblance to each other, and yet a very 
great diversity. Some are so strewed over with white, as if they. were 
powdered or dusted with flour, and some as if milk had been spilt all 
over their buttocks: others as if they were powdered with soot or 
lamp-black, and some as if their faces had been dipped in a bag of 
soot. Many of them are good road horses and hardy, which has 
encouraged this breed more of late than usual; and I have seen some 
roans from abroad that have looked very well m furniture. ; 
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The strawberry approaches pretty near the roan in some things, but 
in most. resembles the sorrel, bemg often marked with white on his 
face and legs, which we seldom observe perfect. without mixture, on 
the roan. ‘The bay mixture in the strawberry is also of the highest: 
colour, and makes him look as if he was tinctured with claret; some 
of this sort are both handsome and good, but are not very common. 

The fallow colour, the dun, and the cream colour, have all one 
common resemblance, and most: of them have a list down their backs, 
with their manes and tails black. The mouse-dun and lead colour are 
the most ordinary ; and because the list down their backs goes off with 
a soft imperceptible shade hke what we observe on the back of an 
eel, are from thence called eel-backed; few people choose dun horses, 
though I have known horses of this colour prove useful in the hands 
of country people. The fallow and cream coloured horses are many 
of them both good and beautiful. ‘Those are generally the best 
that, besides their manes and tales, have muzzles and their joints black 
or chesnut, and their colour a little melined to chesnut; though I have 
known some with manes and. tails of a silver colour, not only extremely 
beautiful, but very good and useful. The fallow and tawny duns 
are often shaded. with a darker colour, and sometimes faintly dappled, - 
and look very fine in a set, when they happen to be well matched. ? 

There are many other colours of horses produced out of the great 
diversity that are to be met with everywhere, which would be end- 
less and of no great use to describe, as the peach colour, starling, and 
flea-bitten, &c., and all these participate more or less of some of the 
colours already mentioned. I shall only further take notice, that some- 
times horses turn out very finely spotted, some like leopards or tigers, 
some like deer, with black, red, yellow, or other gay colours; and: 
when these happen also to be comely in shape and appearance, they 
are generally reserved as presents for princes, or other great men; 
though perhaps more for their singularity than any superior excellency 
in them. Others again are so disagreeably diversified in their colours, 
and in such a remarkable manner, that no gentleman would care to be 
seen upon their backs, or even suffer his servants to make use of them ; 
_ wherefore such are usually condemned to the meanest drudgery, and no 

properties they can have will be sufficient to recommend them to any 
other use. ae | 


ON THE MARKS. 


__ As for marks, I need say but little concerning them, after what I | 
have already hinted, in describing the colours. Some have reckoned 
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horses to be lucky or unlucky, as they happen to be this or that way 
marked; but I believe few persons in our times are so superstitious as 
to regard such things. Others have been so curious as to lay much 
stress upon them, and to denote all the good or ill qualities of a horse 
from his marks; but as I can say little of this from experience, J 
shall, therefore, only take notice, that a horse without marks has always 
a deadness in his aspect. A star is the most common of all marks, 
and where that is wanting, it is often supplied with an artificial one. 
When the white descends pretty broad towards the nose, it is called a 
blaze; when it descends into a smaller line, it is called snip; and 
when most of a horse’s face is white, he is then said to be bald. All 
these marks are beautiful when they are not to extremes; for a very 
large star is not reckoned so beautiful as one that is of a moderate 
size; neither is that baldness that spreads over a horse’s whole face 
and cheeks any ways becoming, as it gives him the looks of an ox, 
and such horses are often plain headed. When the white of a horse’s 
face is divided in the middle, or any other part, or when ablaze or 
snip runs away to one side it looks somewhat disagreeable; though, 
perhaps, it may be no diminution to a horse’s goodness. Some black 
horses have their stars, or blazes, fringed round with a mixture of black 
hairs, whieh looks very well, only such horses (as I have observed 
already) are apt soon to grow grey-faced and look old, as are some of 
the browns. But when the bays and sorrels have their stars or blazes 
fringed, it is generally with their own colour, or lighter, and seldom 
has that effect. | : 

Now as to the marks upon the feet and legs of horses, they usually 
correspond with the marks on their faces. Bald horses have generally 
a good deal of white about their legs, and often all four are white, 
which in them is not unbecoming. Horses with large blazes have 
often all their four feet white also. 

But a horse that has no mark on his face, or but a small one, never 
looks well with white legs, especially when the white rises above the 
fetlock. On the other hand, a bald horse, or one that has a blaze 
without any of his feet white, is but ill marked ;* and therefore a horse 
always looks best, when there is this correspondence and agreement in 
the marks. A horse that has his near feet both before and behind white, 
and his off feet without any white, is but indifferently marked. The 
same where the marks are only on the off feet, without any white on 
the near feet. Some dislike horses for being traversed or cross marked, 
viz. the near foot before, and the off foot behind white, or on the con- 
trary, when the off foot before, and the near foot behind are only 
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white. These are usually judged to be the best marked, that have 
only the near foot behind white, or both feet behind white, or when the 
near foot before, and both the hind feet are white, especially when at 
the same time a horse has a large radiated star, or a small blaze, on his 
face. When the white about the feet are indented with black, or any 
other colour towards the coronet,. these feet are thought to be generally 
good, and when the coronet is spotted like ermine, the mark is so much 
the better. But where a horse’s pasterns, hoofs, and all his four legs 
are white, especially when the white rises above the knees or hocks, it 
looks ugly, and a horse thus marked has too much of pye-bald, which 
are seldom fit for gentlemen’s use. 

The feather is another kind of distinction which we often observe, 
especially on stone horses, and such geldings have short hair, and are 
finely coated. Some are of a round figure, and some long and narrow, 
in the true penniform shape, or like an ear of barley. The’ round are 
often on the forehead, sometimes on the brisket and shoulders, and 
look like embroidery. Those on the neck lie immediately under the 
mane, and run down towards the withers. When the feather happens 
on both sides the neck, the mark is reckoned exceedingly good and beau- 
tiful. Sometimes feathers run down the fore arms, and sometimes on 
the thigh, and run towards the dock; and they may be observed on 
several other parts of a horse. But whenever they happen to be, they 
are almost always signs of goodness, and some of them are exceedingly 
beautiful. 


[To be continued, | 
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[Continued from page 420.] 


’ Poor Gert Schepers, a Vee Boor of the Cradock District, was less 
fortunate in an encounter with a South African lion. Gert was out 
hunting in company with a neighbour,—whose name, as he is yet alive, 
und has, perhaps, been sufficiently punished, I shall not make more 
notorious. Coming to a fountain, surrounded, as is common, with tall 
reeds and rushes, Gert handed his gun to his comrade, and alighted to 
search for water.’ But he no sooner approached the fountain, than an 
enormous lion started up close at his side, and seized him by the left 
arm. The man, though taken by surprise, stood stock still without 
struggling,—aware that the least attempt to escape would ensure his 
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instant destruction. ‘The animal also remained motionless, holding 
fast the boor’s arm in his fangs, but without biting it severely,—and 
shutting his eyes at the same time, as if he could not withstand the 
countenance of his victim. As they stood in this position, Gert, collect- 
ing his presence of mind, began to beckon to his comrade to advance 
and shoot the lion in the forehead. This might have been easily 
effected, as the animal not only continued still with closed eyes, but 
Gert’s body concealed from his notice any object advancing in front 
of him. But the fellow was a vile poltroon, and in place of complying 
with his friend’s directions, or making any other attempt to save him, 
he began cautiously to retreat to the top of a neighbouring rock. 
Gert continued earnestly to beckon for assistance for a long time,— 
the lion continuing perfectly quiet. And the lion-hunters affirm, that 
if he had but persevered a little longer, the animal would have at length 
relaxed his hold and left him uninjured; Such cases, at least, they 
maintain have occasionally occurred. But Gert, indignant at the 
pusillanimity of his comrade, and losing patience with the lion, at last 
drew his knife (a weapon which every back-country colonist wears 
sheathed at his side), and: with the utmost force of his right arm, plunged 
it into the animal’s breast. The thrustwas a deadly one, for Gert-was 
a bold and powerful man; but it did not prove effectual in time to 
save his own life; for the enraged savage, striving to grapple with 
him, and held at arm’s-length by the utmost efforts of Gert’s strength 
and desperation, so dreadfully lacerated the breast and arms of the 
unfortunate man with his talons, that in a few minutes the veins and 
muscles were torn to shreds, and his bare bones laid open. The hon 
fell at last from loss of blood, and Gert fell along with him. The 
cowardly companion, who had witnessed this fearful struggle from the 
rock, now, however, took courage to advance, and succeeded in carry- 
ing his mangled friend to the nearest house; where such surgical aid 
as the neighbours could give was immediately but vainly applied. 
Poor Gert expired on the third day after, of a locked jaw.—The par- 
ticulars of this story were related to me by my late neighbour, old 
Wentzel Koetzer, of the Tarka, and by other respectable farmers in 
that vicinity, to whom both Schepers and his friend were well known. 

The circumstances of the following anecdote, which was related to 
me in the Landdrost’s house, at Beaufort in the Nieuwveld, are very 
similar to the preceding, though not equally tragical. A boor of that 
district, of the name of De Clerque, one day riding over his farm, had 
alighted in a difficult pass, and was leading his horse through the long 
grass, when a lion suddenly rose up before him at a few yard’s distance. 
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He had in his hand only a light fowling piece, loaded with slugs ; and 
hoping that the beast would give way, he stood still and confronted 
him (the plan universally recommended in such emergencies) ; but 
the lion, on the contrary, advancing and crouching to spring, he found 
himself under the necessity of firing. He took a hurried aim at the 
forehead, but the slugs lodged in the breast, and did not prove in- 
stantly mortal. The furions animal sprung forward, and seizing 
De Clerque on either side with his talons, bit at the same time his arm 
almost in two, as he mechanically thrust it forward to save his face. 
In this position he held him a few seconds, till his strength failmg 
from loss of blood, the lion tumbled over, dragging the boor along 
with him in a dying embrace. De Clerque, however, escaped without 
any fatal injury, and had recovered, and visited Beaufort a few days 
before I was there, in 1822. | 

The hero of the following story is a Hottentot of the Agter Sneuw- 
berg. I have forgot his name, but he was alive two years ago, when 
the story was related to-me at Cradock, in that neighbourhood. This 
man was out hunting, and perceiving a buck (antelope) feeding among 
some bushes, he approached in a.ereeping posture, and had rested his 
gun over an ant-hill to take a steady aim, when observing that the 
creature’s attention was suddenly and peculiarly excited by some 
object near him, he looked up, and perceived with horror that an enor- 
mous lion was at that instant creeping forward and ready to spring 
upon himself. Before he could change his posture, and direct his aim 
upon this antagonist, the savage beast bounded forward, seized him 
with his talons, and crushed his left hand, as he endeavoured to guard 
him off with it, between his monstrous jaws. In this extremity the 
Hottentot had the presence of mind to turn the muzzle of the gun, 
which he still held im his right hand, into the lion’s mouth, and then 
- drawing the trigger, shot him dead through the brain. He lost his 
hand, but happily escaped without further injury. 

Other curious particulars respecting the habits of the hon, and illus- 
trated by anecdotes of his ferocity or forbearance, equally interesting 
and well authenticated, may form the substance of a future article. 
For the present, the reader is probably as well pleased to quit the sub- 
ject as the writér has sometimes been himself, after a three hour’s 
palaver in broken Dutch—seated, perhaps, under a large mimosa, after 
night fall, in the midst of the Great Karroo—and looking round suspi- 
ciously now and then into the shade, to see that no shaggy monster, 
with flaming eyes, was prowling round and overhearing the unfriendly 
iales we were telling of his kinsfolks.—I shall close this paper with 
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an anecdote of Lucas van Vuuren, a Vee Boor, residing on. the late 
Colonel Graham’s farm of Lyndoch, and for two years my next 
neighbour at the Bavian’s River. It shows that even our Colonial 
lions, when pressed fora breakfast, will sometimes forget their usual 
respect for “ Christian men,’ and break through their general rule of 
“‘let-a-be for let-a-be.’-—Lucas was riding across the open plains, 
near the Little Fish River, one morning about day-break, and 
observing a lion at a distance, he endeavoured io avoid him by making 
a wide circuit. There were thousands of springboks scattered over 
the extensive flats; but the lion, from the open nature of the country, 
had probably been unsuccessful in hunting. Lucas soon perceived at 
least that he was not disposed to let 42m pass without further parlance, 
and that he was rapidly approaching to the encounter; and being 
without his roer, and otherwise little inclined'to any closer acquaint- 
ance, he turned off at right angles—laid the sambok freely to his 
horse’s flank—and gallopped for life. But it was too late. 'The 
horse was fagged and bore a heavy man on his back; the lion was 
fresh and furious with hunger, and came down upon him like a thunder- 
bolt. In a few seconds he overtook,-and springing up behind Lucas, 
brought horse and man in an instant to the ground. Luckily the boor 
was unhurt, and the lion was too eager in worrying the horse, to pay 
any immediate attention to the rider. Hardly knowing himself how 
he escaped, he contrived to scramble out of the fray, and made a clean 
pair of heels of it till he reached the nearest house. Lucas, who gave 
me the details of this adventure himself, made no observations on it as 
being any way remarkable, except in the circumstance of the lion’s 
audacity in pursuing a “Christian man,” without provocation, in open 
day. But what chiefly vexed him in the affair was the loss of the 
saddle. . He returned next day with a party of friends to search for it 
and take vengeance on his feline foe. But both the lion and saddle 
had disappeared, and nothing could be found but the horse’s clean 
picked bones. Lucas said he could excuse the schedm for killing the 
horse, as he had allowed himself to get away, but the felonious ab- 
straction of the saddle (for which, as Lucas gravely observed, he could 
have no possible use) raised his spleen mightily, and called down a 
shower of curses whenever he told the story of this ha. breadth escape. 


[To be contixiued. ] 
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ON THE CROCODILES OF THE GANGES. 
BY C. ABEL, M. D., F. R.S. » 


On Tuesday, March 23d, 1824, I received at Barrackpore, through 
the kindnsss of my ‘friend, Dr. Wallich, a large crocodile, measuring 
eighteen feet from the extremity of the nose to the end of the tail, 
which had. been brought to him at the botanic garden by some fisher- 
men, who had taken it in the river. It had been dead several days 
when it reached me, and had apparently been destroyed by a spear 
driven into its neck at the junction of its head with the cervical vertebre, 
so as to separate the brain from the spinal marrow. This animal 
proved to be the Cummeer of the natives. In consequence of its very 
putrid state, J was unable to examine its internal structure, but made 
such observations on its external characters, as enabled me to bompare 
it with its described congeners. 

M. Cuvier divides the genus Crocodzlus into three subgenera, which 
he names—Ist, Les Gavials ;—2d, Les Crocodiles proprement dits ; 
—3d Les Caimans (Alligator). Of these the gavial, or gurryal, of 
the natives,—the Lacerta Gangetica of Gmelin,—has been long known 
as the inhabitant of the rivers of India, and is distinguished by its 
elongated head. Of the true crocodiles, the Crocodilus biporcatus is 
said by Cuvier to be the inhabitant of the islands and probably of the 
two peninsulas of India. - The caiman, or alligator, has not, according 
to Cuvier, been found exceptin Ameriea. The Crocodilus biporcatus 
is described by Cuvier as having “eight ranges of oval plates along the 
back, and two prominent projections on the top of its muzzle.” In the 
cummeer brought to Barrackpore, the arrangement of the principal plates 
were in four rows, or rather two double rows, occupying the middle of 
the back, with two other less prominent than these, one on each side; 
two more traces of rows were also visible, but only traceable, in small 
scattered prominences. Of the projections on the top of the nose or 
muzzle (deux aretes saillantes sur le haut du museau) there was no 
other appearance than two not very striking elevations, or knobs above 
the eyes, although between these and the end of the upper jaw the 
surface of the nose was rough with mammillated prominences. The 
slight differences which I have here pointed out would not of themselves, 
perhaps, suffice to make any specific distinction between the cummeer 
and Crocodilus biporatus, but I have also to mention a character 
which affects even the genus of the crocodile as characterized by Cuvier. 
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This naturalist states that the whole family of crocodiles have five toes 
before, and four behind, of which the three internal ones alone on each 
foot are armed with claws. ‘Thus far the cummeer agrees with his 
description. But he further adds, that all the toes of crocodiles are 
more or less united by membranes, or webs, as has also been stated by 
Lacepede and others; and adds that the crocodile, properly so called, 
in this respect has the character of the gaviad, in which, he says, the 
hind feet are palmated to the extremity of the toes. This character is 
wanting in the cummeer, in which the inner toe of the hmd and two 
inner toes of the fore feet are perfectly free, not being connected by 
any membrane. If this peculiarity be of constant occurrence, it 
makes the cummeer not only a new and undescribed species, but it also 
vitiates the description of the family and of the genus of crocodiles 
heretofore given. It would be premature, however, to decide on this 
question, till other opportunities of examining the animal shall have 
occurred, and it will have been sufficient to have pointed out the pecu- 
harity to observers in this country. 

It should be observed of the cummeer, however, that his teeth 
correspond with those of the true crocodiles, in the mode in which 
those of the under are received into the upper jaw. “ The teeth,” 
says Cuvier, “of the crocodiles, properly so called, are unequal; the 
fourth tooth on each side passes into a fissure, and not into a hole of 
the upper jaw. In the gavials the teeth are nearly equal, although in 
other respects they agree with those of the crocodile. In the caiman, 
or alligator, on the contrary, the teeth are unequal, but the fourth tooth 
of the lower jaw on each side is received into a hole, and not into a 
fissure.” ; 

In the cummeer there are thirty-six teeth in’ the upper jaw, and 
thirty in the lower. These are allinthe form of blunt cones, excepting 
the fourth in the lower jaw, which are rather more pointed, and might 
be compared to the canine teeth of large carnivorousanimals. The two 
front teeth of the lower jaw pass into holes which perforate the upper 
jaw ; the second and third are received into small holes, and the fourth 
into deep fissures visible on each side when the mouth is closed; all 
the other teeth of the lower jaw enter small holes. The upper teeth, 
on the contrary, are all received into fissures on the outside of the 
lower jaw, with the exception of the four hindmost, which are very 
small, and received into indentations of the lower jaw. 

Although the putrescency of the body of the animal prevented any 
deliberate examination of its internal structure, the contents of its 
stomach were exposed, and found to consist of the remains of a woman, 
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of a whole cat, of the remains of a dog and sheep, of several rings, and 
of the separated parts of the common bangles worn by the native 
women. —din. Jour. Science. 


ACCOUNT OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT OF SIAM. 
BY GEORGE FINLAYSON, ESQ. 


WE were first conducted to the stables of the white elephants, which, 
being held in great veneration by the Siamese, are kept within. the 
inner enclosure of the palace, and have habitations allotted to them quite 
close to those of the King himself. 

Of white elephants there are at the present time no fewer than five 
in the possession of the King, whence we may infer that this variety is 
far Jess rare than we are accustomed to believe,—at least that is so in 
the farther Peninsula of India. It has, however, seldom happened that 
so many have been collected at one period, and the present is regarded 
as auspicious, in consequence of an event so unexpected, and so much 
desired. A white elephant is still reckoned as beyond all value. Every 
effort is made to take them, when they are by chance discovered; and 
the subjects of the King can perform no more gratifying service than 
that of securing them. They, and indeed all elephants, are the property 
of the King only. 

‘The appellation white, as applied to the elephants, must be received 
with some degree of limitation. ‘The animal is in fact an occasional 
variety, of less frequent occurrence indeed, but in every respect ana- 
logous to what occurs in other orders of animals, and, amongst the 
rest, in the human species. They are, correctly speaking, albinos, and 
are possessed of all the peculiarities of that abnormal production; but 
of these white elephants, it was remarkable that the organ of sight was 
_ to all appearance natural and sound, in no way intolerant of light, 
readily accommodating itself to the degrees of light and shade, and 
capable of being steadily directed to objects at the will of the animal. 
In short, similar in all respects to that of the common elephant, with 
the exception of the iris, which was of a pure white colour. In this 
respect they resembled all the quadrupedal albimos that I had hitherto 
seen, as those among horses, cows, rabbits. ‘This circumstance I should 
scarcely have thought worth the noticing, were it not that I shall have 
occasion to mention in the sequel an instance of an animal of the albino 
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kind, possessed of the peculiar eye of the human albino. In one or 
two of the elephants, the colour was strictly white ; and in all of them 
the iris was of that colour, as well as the margins of the eyelids. In 
the rest the colour had a cast of pink in it. The hairs upon the body 
were for the most part yellowish, but much more scanty, finer, and shorter, 
than in other elephants; the strong hairs of the tail were darker, but 
still of a yellowish colour. In none did the colour and texture of the 
skin appear entirely healthy. In some the cuticular texture of the legs 
was interspersed with glandular knots, which gave a deformed appear- 
ance to these members. In others the skin of the body was uncom- 
monly dry, while the natural wrinkles were unusually large, secreted an 
acid-like fluid, and seemed ready to burst out into disease. These 
beasts were all of a small size, but in excellent condition, and one of 
them was even handsome. They were treated with the greatest 
attention, each having several keepers attached to him. Fresh cut grass 
was placed in abundance by their side. They stood on a large boarded 
platform, kept clean ; a white cloth was spread before them; and while 
we were present, they were fed with sliced sugar-cane and branches of 
plantains. 

In the same place we observed rather a fine-looking elephant, but a 
small one, which appeared to me to be a greater object of curiosity 
than any of the others. This animal was covered all over with black 
spots, about the size of a pea, upon a white base. It is not unusual to 
observe a partial degree of this spotted appearance in the elephant of 
Bengal, as on the forehead and trunk of the animal, but in this instance 
the skin was entirely covered with them. 

The greatest regard is entertained in Siam for the white elephant. 
He who discovers one is regarded as the most fortunate of mortals. 
The event is of that importance, that it may be said to form an era in 
the annals of the nation. . The fortunate discoverer is rewarded witha 
silver crown, and with a grant of land equal in extent to the space of 
country at which the elephant’s cry can be heard. He and his family 
to the third generation are exempted from all sorts of servitude, and 
their land from taxation.— Mission to Siam and Hue, &c. 1821-2. 
London, 1826. pp. 151-154. | 
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COMPARATIVE INFLUENCE OF THE MALE AND 
FEMALE IN BREEDING. 


BY M. GODINE, JUN. 
{ Continued from p. 377.] 


AN ordinary cow, and a bull without horns, will produce a calf 
resembling the male in appearance and character, without horns and that 
particular and unusual prominence of the transverse apophysis of the 
frontal bone. The milk of the female from this cross proves also the — 
influence of the father: it has the peculiar qualities of the hornless 
breed, less abundant, containing less whey, but more cream and curd. 
They have banished the malady from the cow-shed of M. Deboul- 
lenois, at Valenton, by changing the bull, without altering their treat- 
ment. | 

In the sheep and goat, it’is still mote difficult to deny the all-powerful 

influence of the male. A he-goat of Thibet, and a common female, 
gives a produce bearing the particular mark of his breed: I have met 
with several instances. : 

In the Merino sheep this truth does not require demonstration. By 
the introduction of the Spanish ram into our common flock, divers breeds 
of sheep, more or less distinct, have become, throughout France, a 
single race, which has exactly the same appearance, and differ only in 
height. Climate, pasturage, or food, will modify the character of the 
animal : they would dwindle, the peculiarities of the race would even 
be lost, if they were not preserved by repeated crosses with males of 
select breeds. I will give some remarkable examples :-— 

All intelligent men who have observed flocks of Merinos, especially 
those of Rambouillet, where the purity of the breed cannot be doubted, 
have remarked, that at the end of fifteen or eighteen years the pure 
sheep have lost the primitive beauty of their wool. 

Gilbert, whom science and the schools yet mourn, was devoted, 
during the Revolution, to save the flocks of Merinos of Rambouillet 

and of Croissy. It is this learned professor who has chiefly contributed 

to spread the desire for breeding Merinos in France : he first observed 

this tendency to degeneration produced by the climate, and he had the 

noble candour to relate his motives in his course, at Alfort: he felt the 

necessity of going to Spain to choose there a new stock, m order to 
HH 
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renew, in the flock at Rambouillet, those original qualities which the 
climate had already sensibly weakened: it is to this useful journey, 
undertaken with this noble intention, to which we owe his premature 
death. The new colony Gilbert conducted to Rambouillet and to 
Perpignan, has effaced that remarkable tendency to degenerate in the 
primitive flock, which, before this last introduction, had lost that fine- 
ness and elasticity which distinguished the Merinos in Spain. 

The old flock at Rambouillet were of a larger size, the wool was 
become longer, and these advantages had been acquired by the loss of 
‘an essential quality——its strength and fineness ; but the introduction of 
the Gilbert colony into the original flock quickly destroyed, in the 
succeeding breeds, this tendency to degeneration. If we still find some 
remains of it, it is among those got by rams of the first extraction in 
the flock: by their long fleece, and by their higher and longer carcass, 
the small and smooth face, we easily recognise the individuals which 
are degenerated by the influence of the soil and climate. — 

I found, in 1810, 1811, and 1812, the same tendency at Ram- 
bouillet; and, at this moment, this tendency is very evident: the 
connoisseurs who visit this royal establishment, and enlightened pur- 
chasers who come there to procure rams, are aware of this notable 
change. It is, then, time to return a second time to the measures of 
Gilbert, and carefully to select a new and pure stock from Spain, if 
they wish to preserve, in France, this valuable establishment; and as 
Spain has lost an immense number of this breed, it is necessary that 
the selection should be confided to a good judge. | 

I have many other facts to establish this influence of food and 
climate; but I shall only advance two, which appear to me to be 
decisive. ; 

Monsieur de Beyens, late under Prefect of Oudnard, ook gdeens 
tage, in 1806, of a journey to Paris, to visit Rambouillet and Alfort. 
He wished to establish a colony.of Merinos upon his vast domains, 
situated in that part of Holland which is near the coast, and where the 
pastures are very wet and strong,—two conditions opposed to the pre- 
servation of the health of sheep, and particularly of Mermos. I pre- 
served him from a great deal of loss which would have followed: I 
advised him to make a trial, and to buy only twelve ewes and six 
rams of the pure breed; of which half were to be got at Rambouillet, 
and. the remainder at Alfort. I caused him to put round the neck of 
each of them a collar, with his name and number. I took from the 
left shoulder a lock of wool, which was classed and marked, indicating 
the age and quality of each animal. Every year, at the shearing, M. 
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Beyens sent me,—up to 1812,—a sample of wool, with a precise 
statement of the animal to which it belonged. These samples, classed 
yearly, showed proof of degeneration of the fleece to such a degree, 
that it would have been believed that I had reversed the order of a 
scale of improvement in a half-bred flock in the second year: the wool 
had lost its fineness and elasticity—it was long—it had none of its” 
natural undulations—each bit was straight, and grown one half larger ; 
and those spiral turns which were observed in the sample chosen pre- 
vious to the departure of the flock from France, were no longer to be 
seen. In fine, if I had not known the integrity and, above all, the | 
honesty of M. Beyens, I should have thought he had deceived me. 

But at the end of three or four years, these Merinos and their pro- 
duce had lost, in the marshes in Holland, a great part of the beauty 
and character of the Merino fleece; they had acquired new properties, 
that is to say, an extraordinary size and a colossal height: a four 
year old ram, which, on leaving Alfort, weighed 160 pounds, had 
acquired, in Holland, the second year of his removal, the exact weight 
of three hundred and twelve pounds. 

I was deceived in my expectation in respect to the following pomt— 
namely, the diseases common to sheep which feed on marshes; the rot 
did not show itself in this colony; and I believe this fact should be 
explained, by the properties which the sea water gives to pastures 
situated on these shores. 

This explanation has appeared to me more satisfactory, masmuch as 
the rot has not attacked any flock on the borders of the sea. The 
Abbé Carlier, who has made long and good observations upon different 
flocks, has recorded this remark in his treatise upon Sheep. 

Proprietor of alarge flock of Merinos, I have very often experienced 
the effects of pasturage and of climate upon the fleece: a number of 
Merinos, removed only to a little distance, but quitting a low soil, 
abandoned and humid, for a dry pasture and on a chalky bottom, 
sensibly improves the wool in respect to fineness; at the same time that 
it loses in length and weight, and vice versd. I have had a flock at 
Valenton, from which I have sent detachments to Picardy, to Brie, 
to Ville-Parisis, to Coupvrai, and Berri, and in the Gatinais country, 
where, after remaining a year, the same animals presented very sensi- 
ble and apparent gradations, either to the naked eye, or through a 
microscope, in the quality and quantity of their fleeces. 

I draw, then, from these demonstrable facts, the following conse- 
quences :—-the soil, or, if you will, the food and climate, tend, with- 
out ceasing, to neutralize the properties of exotic breeds—to impress 
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upon them, more or less, the properties inherent in that soil. In fine, 
to overeome this tendency of climate and food, it is necessary, then, to 
renew, without ceasing, from the original flock, and select the most 
robust males, m order to overpower these effects. 

Behold the whole secret of the English ; it is to these well-combined 
introductions of original blood, drawn always from the most pure 
sources, that they owe the superiority of all the races of domestic ani- 
mals which exist in their country. We have no other means; let us 
imitate them ;—let us have their perseverance, their sagacity, and we 
shall arrive at the same results. 

What is, then, the part of the female in the great act of reproduction 
of the species? I say, that when the male predominates, by his 
vigour, his constitution, and his health, she is limited, in some measure, 
to perform the same office that the earth does for vegetables; she 1s 
commonly nothing more than a receptacle, in which are deposited the 
seeds of generation, where the evolution of form is in accordance to 
the quality and abundance of fluid; but the germs bear not less the 
special and proper characters of the male who has imprinted his stamp 
upon them. Such is, at least, the opinion which has arisen from my 
researches and experiments on this subject. os 

If I am correct in the other kinds of domestic animals, this same in- 
fluence of the male over the produce is not less clearly shown, : 

A bitch, lined by several dogs of different kinds, brings forth puppies 
which resemble each, singly, the father that begot them. These facts 
are so numerous, that I shall dispense with citing them. I have seen, 
very often, the same litter of a hound bitch with smooth hair, consist- 
ing of individuals wholly different from each other—some curs, some 
barbets, some bull-dogs, &c. | 

It is in this place, however, that 1 ought to mention an opposite 
fact,—that of a bitch lined by a dog weakened by disease, gave a litter 
in all respects resembling the mother, and none of them the father. 
The cross of a Gatineise sow, long and slender, with an English boar, 
has constantly produced pigs like the father, but higher. 

Ihave made the same observation with crossings of pigs of Siam 
and Surinam with a French sow,—the product constantly taking the 
character and appearance of the boar. 

The cat tribe is not less meluded in these observations. The cat 
of Chartreux, and that of Angola, matched with a common cat, pro- 
duces young like the male. | 

When we descend to another order of animals—the oviperous tribe, 
—the veil which hides the operations of Nature appears to rise before 
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us, in order to expose her mysterious works. How are we to deny 
- the all-powerful influence of the male in the species of domestic birds, 
when we consider that a pullet which has not been impregnated by the 
cock has not the power to procreate, although she produces eggs which 
contain the liquid rudiments of an individual species of his kind? ‘This 
pullet, which is ready to lay, is, for a second, in contact with the 
cock ;—all the preparatory operations of nature is changed. If the male 
is of the same sort, the incubated egg reproduces the same species; 
but if the cock is of a different kind, the instant this egg is ready to 
emerge, and by the effect alone of a little drop of liquid, a real me- 
tamorphosis is effected—a true transfurmation. A Russian cock with 
a French hen gives Russian chickens. The little English bantam 
cock has the same effect with the common hen; it suffices to bring a 
new kind of cock upon a farm, entirely to change the chicken 
yard. These facts are so common, that they need to be only simply 
set forth. | | 

The same influence of the male extends from one species to another, 
when conformity of organization permits reproduction which gives 
birth to mules : we know what varieties of birds are given by the canary 
pairing with the cock linnet, and the bullfinch with the yellow-hammer, 
I will finish with a less common cross of two kinds of birds—the phea- 
sant with our common hen: a white hen paired with a cock pheasant 
gives a product like the mule which is called, in Pheasantry, the 
Coucard. | 

I shall terminate this “splat of the influence of the male by a last 
fact, drawn from the flock of experiment at Alfort, which I have had 
under my direction during five following years, and which have fur- 
nished me with very important observations. The voyage of Captain 
Baudin to Africa furnished me with four rams and four ewes from the 
Cape of Good Hope. We may say that this is quite a distinct species; 
they no more resemble the common sheep than the goat :—his harsh 
voice, instead of bleating; a true mane of long hair; -red curls form his 
fleece, instead of wool; his tail large, dragging, and of great length and 
thickness. The fleece in the male has a scent approaching to that of the 
he goat. This fleece is floating, as in that of the goat of Angola, felted 
and steeped with a liquid excretion, which is not like. the usual oiliness 
of sheep’s wool. His gait is languid and very peculiar. Such are 
the distinctive characters of this race. 

An African ram was put to twelve ewes,—the most unlike him A all 
the flock at Alfort, by the fineness and beauty of their fleeces. At 
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the lambing I obtained twelve lambs so resembling the ram that I was 
obliged to brand them with an indelible mark, in order to know them 
from the lambs of pure African blood. Two African ewes, crossed by 
a Merino ram, gave two lambs which, in form; voice, and fineness 
of wool, bore no resemblance hardly to their mothers. : 
I have repeated this experiment for six years, and always with the - 
same results, at least that with an African ram. I should have trans- 
formed the flock into sheep of the Cape of Good Hope, if I had bred 
_ only from their half-bred produce. 
_ After such facts, known to the Professors and the ae of Alfort 
at this period, it is thought proper obstinately to refuse to open their 
eyes to the light, and to deny that the male exercises an all-powerful 
- influence over his productions ; that the female here takes a weak part, 
less evident, and much more obscure than the male with which she is 
coupled. From which I conclude, secondarily, that the choice of the 
male is of the highest importance for the preservation, improvement, 
and renewal of species; that in the same manner as he impresses upon 
his produce the stamp of his perfections, he transmits to them also his 
vices; his constitutional habits, and diseases; from which it follows, 
that his choice ought to be made with particular care and discernment. 


To the Editor of the Farrimr and NatTurRALIsrT. 
SIR, : 

May I beg to trespass for advice under the following circumstances ? 
But I shall first give you a short history of myself, to assist you in the 
better understanding the matter, and thereby enable you to give a 
more correct opinion. | 

On one of those delightfully clear frosty mornings, which one occa- 
sionally meets with in the month of December, and in a charming 
valley watered—but I fear, if I continue in this style, that you will 
commit me and my-history to the shades of the Minerva Press; so 
_I shall merely say, that I have never been brought up to any business, | 
or worked at any trade, but have from my boyhood been occupied in 
snaring hares, fishing, hunting, and increasing,—without having the 
fear either of Malthus or the parish officers before my eyes,—the popu- 
lation of his Majesty’s dominions. I also served some years as an ensign 
ina regiment of militia, in which situation I very much distinguished 
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myself by my success amongst that portion of the fair sex usually em- 
ployed as domestics. : | | 

I have heard that there is at pibacit a vacancy at the Kast India 
House for an Inspector of Chronometers, and I wish to know from you 
if I am likely to succeed in an application for such situation. I am 
able, if a chronometer and a common watch are exhibited to me, to 
distinguish which is which, and therefore I cannot be altogether igno- 
rant of the subject: you will, perhaps, object that this is not sufficient 
knowledge to enable me to distinguish the comparative merits of 
different chronometers ; and you will, perhaps, add that the Honourable 
East India Company’s Directors are extremely particular in ascer- 
taining the qualifications of candidates for situations in their service. 
To the first portion of your reply, I beg to say that I should invariably, 
and without hesitation, give the preference to one of them, as being in 
every way far superior, and (as I have always had considerable skill 
m gambling) I know, that if there were but two, it would be equal 
main and chance, but that I should be as correct as Broad or Webster 
would have been, provided always that one was superior to the other ; 
I trust I have now satisfied you, as I have no doubt I shall the Di- 
rectors, of my fitness. Now, for the latter part of your reply, look to 
the numbers that have been lately appointed Veterinary surgeons to 
the regiments of cavalry in their service, nine tenths of whom know as 
- much about a horse as a horse knows about them; and some of whom 
have admitted to myself that they were never on the back of a horse 
in their lives: but, Sir, I have another fact, and an astounding, nay a 
damning, fact it is, and, as Professor Coleman most happily expresses 
it, what is a physiological fact now, was a physiological fact ten thou-— 
sand years ago, and will be a physiological fact ten thousand years to 
come. Some caviller may, perhaps, say, when they hear my fact, that 
my fact is not a physiological fact :—let them say so ; but what is much 
worse, I think I hear yousay that I am taking up rather too much of your 
paper, so here is my fact for you,—“'The Directors of the Honourable 
Company of Merchants trading to the East Indies, have appointed 
Mr. William Sewell (not Swel) inspector,’ of what ?—why, what ? 
“inspector of MEDICINES !” 

Now, Sir, I have been told by those who ae Mr. Sowell per- 
fectly well, that he can without much hesitation, distinguish aloes from 
blue vitriol; but that, beyond this, his knowledge of medicines is pre- 
cisely on a par with my knowledge of chronometers. Taking this 
circumstance as a precedent, I have ventured thus boldly to address 
you. 
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I now, Sir, take leave of you, ad eternum; only adding, that should 
your opmion be unfavourable to my hopes, I shall heartily despise it. 
I am, Sir, your most obedient, 
Aw OLD SOLDIER. 


10th Sept. 1828. 


Since our opinion is so indifferent to this veteran, it shall be 
spoken with freedom. We think his qualifications not precisely of the 
right stamp to entitle him to the birth he aspires to; but with such an 
example as Mr. Sewell before his eyes, we bid him not despair of | 
success. Our correspondent does not appear to be aware that inspee- 
tors, like Professors’ assistants, are not always selected for their know- 
ledge of what they profess, but for their littleness of mind, PORNO 
and meanness. 


To the Editor of the Farrinr and NaTURALIST. 


SIR, 

Caw you, or any of your readers, inform me whether or not there 
exists any remedy for the cure of wen in a dog’s neck? I havenow 
in my kennel four greyhound whelps, about two months old, three of 
which are affected with an enlargement of the thyroid glands. As 
they are very well bred dogs, I am particularly anxious to try some 
plan before I make use of the one generally adopted—namely, hanging. 
Should you notice this you will oblige 

Your obedient Servant and constant Reader, 
G. E. 
Sept. 17th, 1828. 


[We recommend G. E. to carefully try the effect of Iodine for the 
disease in his dogs.— Ep. | 


To the Editor of the Farrirr and NATURALIST. 


SIR, 

As you appear to be a bit of a knowing one, and well acquainted 
with the affairs of our College, and with the whys and wherefores, 
you will, perhaps, take the trouble to give me a little information on 
the following subject, and apprize me as to the correctness of such 
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proceedings; and whether consistent with the College Rules and Re- 
 gulations: likewise as to the competency and fitness of the Performer. 

Having now been here for a good many months, I may, J think, 
fairly consider myself as an old pupil, when compared with some who 
have lately passed; and as such, I have been long in the habit-of 
hearing of our clerk’s* intention of giving lectures on Veterinary 
Materia Medica, Chemistry, &c.; when, lo! after the mountain's being 
in labour for many months, forth come the lectures, not publicly and 
open to all the students, but to a select few of the sanctum sanc- 
torum and Morton society; and for the attendance at which, and 
for the supposed instruction in Pharmacy,— 


‘By this sprig of a druggist so bold, 
Who came so late from the Boro’ of old,— 


they get acertificate with his s7gnatuve, as under the authority and 
sanction of the Royal Veterinary College. Now, Sir, your opinion 
as to whether this young man be a fit and proper person to lecture on 
such important subjects, and whether such certificates he allowed to be 
given, and whether they are sanctioned by the Governors, will much 
oblige your constant Reader, 

3 An Op Poprit. 


Royal Veterinary College, 
Sept. 5th, 1828. 


This is a subject to which our attention has been called through 
more than one or two channels, we shall, therefore, make a few fur- 
ther observations for the information of some other correspondent. 

No person is authorized to lecture at the Vetermary College, and con- 
sequently not to give any certificate, but the person styled the Professor, 
and it is a part of his duty to instruct the pupils in Materia Medica, 
Chemistry, &c.; and so well aware of the fact is Mr. Coleman, that 
he absolutely made an arrangement,t+ admitting the necessity of a par- 
ticular provision for that purpose, with Messrs. Cherry and Goodwin, 
when they were exerting themselves to improve and render the Vete- 
rinary profession more respectable; but from which, in his usual 
shuffling and evasive manner, he completely bolted. 

It appeared at the late annual meeting of Governors, that this said 
clerk had applied, under the sanction of Mr.,Coleman, for leave to 
lecture at the College; and these gentlemen taking it for granted, we 


* Mr. W. J. T. Morton. + See No, 8, page 355, 
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presume, that any person recommended by their immaculate Professor 
must be desirable, did not object to the clerk’s lecturing (at five-guineas 
a course, the same as Mr. Sewell’s, we suppose;) but clogged their 
consent with a condition that he should undergo an examination before 
the Medical Examining Committee. This Mr. Morton has not thought 
proper to comply with,—we shall not inquire why? and he is, there- 
fore, prevented from lecturing publicly. But though shunning a 
regular examination, it seems “this sprig of a druggist so bold” is not 
to be put down; but privately lectures, and gives certificates of attend- 
ance in defiance of rule and order,—knowing, perhaps, that this assurance 


will be overlooked by the ruling powers in consideration of his secret 
services. 


It should be mentioned, as an addition to the qualifications of this 
College clerk for a lecturer on Animal Medicine, that he is by virtue 


of his office prevented from being a Veterinary surgeon. 


RARE INSECTS. 
Furia Infernalis and Meggar. 


‘THERE exists m Livonia, a very rare insect, which is not met with 
in more northern countries, and whose existence was for a long time 
considered doubtful. It is the Furia Infernalis, described by Linneus — 
in the Noveaux Mémoires del Academie d’ Upsat, in Sweden. 

This insect is so small that it is very difficult to distinguish it by the 
naked eye. In warm weather it descends from the atmosphere upon — 
the inhabitants, and its sting produces a swelling, which, unless a pro- 
per remedy is applied, proves mortal. 

During the hay harvest, other insects named Meggar, occasion 
great injury both to men and beasts. They are of the size of a grain 
of sand. At sun-set they appear in great numbers, descend in a per- 
pendicular line, pierce the strongest linen, and cause an itching and 
pustules, which, if scratched, become dangerous. Cattle, which breathe 
these insects, are attacked with swellings in the throat, which destroy 
them, unless promptly relieved. They are cured by a fumigation from 
flax, which occasions a violent cough. 
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' THis is a most, if not the most, numerous class of insects in this 
country. There are several species of them; but, as they receive 
their colour from the quality of the plant on which they feed, naturalists 
have made many more species than there really are. On beans and 
alder they are called blacks; on pease, shrimps; on hops they are 
called lice ; and on roses, vines, and peach-trees, they are called “the 
green fly.”’ In spring and summer they are viviparous; in autumn 
oviparous : are produced by animalcular generation, hence prodigiously 
prolific ; the males, and some generations of females, winged, so that 
they spread over the face of the country in dry seasons with astonishing 
rapidity. ‘Their food seems to be a saccharine extract from the plant, 
as their excrement is the honey-dew, of which, in some seasons, the 
greater part of the sweet store of our apiaries is composed :—hence 
may be identified the plants which yield or contain the greatest share 
of sugar, and which is indicated by the quantity of honey-dew on their 
leaves: from the lime and maple trees it sometimes even drops from 
the points of the leaves to the ground! The aphis are the natural prey 
of many other insects, particularly the beetle tribe, as well as of the 
_ soft-billed birds (Motacilla), and are constantly attended by ants, flies, 
and wasps, collecting their sweets. They injure and deform the leaves 
and tender shoots of plants, so as sometimes to kill them entirely. 
They are easily killed and extirpated by any acrid fumigation, par- 
ticularly that of tobacco: water impregnated with lime, or soft soap, 
is also recommended as an aphidefuge. 
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INNOCUOUS NATURE OF PUTRID ANIMAL EXHA. 
LATIONS. | | 


A COMMITTEE have been engaged in France in examining the cir- 
cumstances relative to the knacker’s operations. His business consists 
in killing old worn-out horses, and turning every part of their body to 
account. ‘The most singular results which the committee have obtained 
relate to the innocuous nature of the exhalations arising from the putrify- 
ing matter ; everybody examined, agreed that they were offensive and 
disgusting, but no one that they were unwholesome ; on the contrary, 
they appeared to conduce to health. All the men, women, and children, 
concerned in the works of this kind, had unvarying health, and were 
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remarkably well in appearance, and strong in hody. The workmen 
commonly attained old age, and were generally free from the usual 
infirmities which accompany it. Sixty, seventy, and even eighty, were 
common ages. Persons who live close to the places, or go there daily, 
share these advantages with the workmen. During the time that an 
epidemic fever was in full force at two neighbouring places, not 
one of the workmen in the establishment at Montfaucon was effected 
by it. It did not appear that it was only the men who were habituated 
to the works that were thus favoured ; for when, from press of business, 
new workmen were taken ‘on, they dia not suffer in health from the 
exhalations. 

In confirmation of the above observations similar cases are quoted : 
above 200 exhumations are made yearly at Paris, about three or four 
months after death; not a single case of injury to the workmen has 
been observed. M. Labarraque has observed, that the catgut makers, 
who live in a continually putrid atmosphere, arising from macerating 
intestines, enjoy remarkable health. Similar circumstances were re- 
marked at the exhumations of the Cimetiére des Innocens. 

Whatever disease the horse may have died of, or been killed for, 
the workmen have no fear, adopt no precautions, and run no risk. 
Sometimes, when strangers are present, they pretend to be careful; but 
upon close inquiry, laugh at such notions. They handle diseased as 
well as healthy parts always with impunity. They frequently cut 
themselves, but the wounds heal with the greatest facility, and their 
best remedy is to put a slice of the flesh about the wound. 

On making inquiry of those to whom the horse-skins were sent, and 
who, besides, having to handle them when very putrescent, were more 
. exposed to effects from diseases in the skin, they learnt that these men, 
also, from experience, had no fear, and never suffered injury. Horse- 
skins never occasioned injury to those who worked them, but in this way 
they differed from the skins of oxen, cows, and especially sheep, which 
sometimes did occasion injury, though not so often as Usha sup- 
posed.— Recueil Industriel. 


ANIMALS OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Tus is a very fine agreeable climate, and, with the exception of 
catarrh, there are no epidemic diseases known; and those complaints 
which are common to children in Britain, such as measles, hooping- 
cough, small-pox, &c. have no existence in this climate. In summer 
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the heat is very oppressive in the sun, particularly during the hot winds 
from the N. W., which do not occur above a few days in a season. 
They induce a sort of nervous or feverish excitement during the day, 
and a chilly feeling in the evening from the sea-breeze, which then 
always sets in. Nothing more disagreeable is the consequence. The 
native blacks are a wretched race of human beings, harmless and un- 
designing; have little or no ingenuity, much less than many of the 
lower animals. They lie and live among the bushes like the beasts of 
the field, and seldom inhabit the same spot above once. They erect 
no hut to repose in during the night; only collect a few branches of 
trees, which they fix in the ground, to shelter them on one side from 
the influence of the wind ; on the other they kindle a fire. Mimosa gum, 
fern roots, fish, snakes, opossums, bandecoots, and: kangaroos, some of 
which they spear only with difficulty, form their common food. The 
very limited means of subsistence which the country naturally affords, 
necessitates them to travel over a great extent of surface in quest of 
food, which almost precludes the possibility of a permanent abode. 
There are, I believe, few countries in the world where there is such 
_ luxuriant vegetation, and so little and so few of its products suited for 
the food of animals, than in this; although, with culture and the im- 
portation of useful plants, no part will excel it in the course of years in 
the fertility of the soil and the variety and usefulness of its productions. 

Insects are numerous, various and troublesome, as is the ease in all warm 
climates. Domestic dogs are a great pest in the town. Every house 
keeps from two to six, which bask in the hot sun during the day, and 
prowl and yell about the streets at night. I mention this only to 
remark, that I have never heard of a case of hydrophobia. Snakes, I 
am informed, are all poisonous, of which there are a variety of kinds, 
varying also in the intensity of their venom ; the largest being not above 
fourteen feet long. Some of the smaller kinds are the most deadly. 
Quadrupeds are not numerous. The kangaroo (of which there are two 
or three kinds), opossums, and bandecoots, are the most remarkable. 
There are native dogs, but few in number. They often destroy sheep, 
and resemble, in appearance and disposition, something between a fox 
and wolf. Birds are much more abundant, and vary im size from the 
emu (an animal about six feet high, being a sort of ostrich) to small 
chirping creatures, little larger than the humming-birds in the West 
Indies,—black swans, cranes of various colours, white hawks, black and. 
white cockatoos, and thousands of parrots of the most splendid plumage 
which fancy could suggest. Ducks and quails are also very common. 
Besides, birds that resemble our pigeon, pheasant, and turkey, are also 
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got in numbers. There are also a number of birds peculiar to the country 
—one called laughing bird; another the coachman, from its whistle 
ending in a smack like a whip; another the bell-bird, from its voize 
being like the sound of a bell; andso on. Most of the small birds 
appear to me to live on insects. We have swallows all the season; 
they resemble exactly those in England; and bats too, measuring 
between the extremities of their outstretched wings from three to four 
feet. They are called here flying foxes. Fishes are all different from 
those in England. Between them, notwithstanding, the people here trace 
resemblances, and give many of them very improperly the same names. 
There are almost no shell-fish on the coast, with the exception of 
oysters, which grow and adhere to the rocks, and on such rocks only as 
are left uncovered by the water at low tide. Muscles also adhere to 
the stones that are always under water. Cockles are also plentiful in 
some places. Shells are so numerous that all the houses are built with 
the lime they produce. These shells are not just on the sea-beach, but 
lying in heaps and ridges ten and twenty feet above gh water mark; 
and even at these places the sandy beach is without a shell —Eatract — 
from a Letter to the Editor of the Edin. Jour. Science. 
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MIGRATION OF BUTTERFLIES. 


- Mapame de Meurin Wolff, being in the country with her family, in 
the district of Grandson in the Canton de Vaud, perceived, on the 8th 
or 10th of June, 1826, an enormous quantity of butterflies (Papilio 
Cardui, Lu.) traversing the garden with great rapidity: they all pro- 
ceeded in the same direction from south to north, not deviating to the 
right or left, flying close to each other, and not being disturbed by 
human beings. This continued for at least two hours ; the insects did not 
stop on the flowers; their flight was low and uniform ; the width of the 
column was about ten or fifteen feet. 

Borrelli, at Turin, observed a similar circumstance with the same 
butterfly, at the end of March in the same year. They also flew from 
south to north; the air was filled in the places where flowers abounded, 
and at night the plants were covered; their number diminished after 
the 29th of March, but some continued to appear until June. M. 
Huber, who describes these and similar appearances (which are not 
uncommon), supposes that the portion seen in Switzerland may have 
been a part of the column which passed over Turin. 

The caterpillars of these butterflies do not live in society, and are 
isolated from the time they leave the eges.—Mém. de Genéve. ill. 
247. 
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A Bay Gelding, Four years old, 


Belonging to Lowton, Esq., was admitted on August 24th, 
with Inflammation of the Lungs and Pharynx. 

Considerable difficulty in swallowing was observed ;—a posal, quick 
pulse ;—laborious and difficult respiration ;—cold extremities, ears, 
and muzzle, with the mouth hot and dry. 

_ The horse had been treated for illness, by two or three bleedings, — 
_ &e., prior to admission. 

Was directed to be placed in an open shed; to have a mash diet, 
two setons passed across the pharynx, and one in front of the chest. 

25th. In the morning, the animal appeared rather better; but 
purging coming on shortly after, four ounces of chalk was given in 
thick gruel; and in the course of an hour or two the animal fell down, 
and showed symptoms of being in great pain, and the pulse was very. 
much quickened. 

Fomentations of hot water were ordered to be constantly cilied | to 
the belly by means of rugs. ‘The horse continued in nearly the same 
state till the middle of the day, without the pain or purging being 
lessened, when he died. 


Post Mortem Appearances. 


The pharynx was highly inflamed, but the lungs appeared to be 
only slightly so: the liver was of a pale ash colour, pe considerably 
altered in ifs structure. 


A Bay Gelding, aged 7, 


Belonging to H. Garling, Esq., was admitted August 12th, with an 
Abscess, which had been of some time standing, in the off foot, and 
had been under treatment before admitted. ‘The horse was very lame, 
and pus escaping at the coronet at the outer quarter of the foot. 

Four quarts of blood were directed to be taken from the toe, and a 
poultice of bran applied, made with a solution of salt. 

Six drachms of aloes to be given in a ball, and a mash diet. 

13th. A large fungous mass was found, both at the opening in the - 
sole and coronet: directed to be dressed with a saturated solution of 
zine ; pressure to be made on the part; the shoe to be taken off. 

14th. Three drachms of aloes to be given a ball. 
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15th. ‘The ball to be repeated, a bar-shoe applied, and the sore to be 
dressed with compound tincture of myrrh. 

16th. Half an ounce of aloes to be given in a ball, and the hoture 
of myrrh applied daily. 

18th. The aloes directed to be repeated. 

20th. The sore to be dressed with a solution of zinc, instead of the 
tincture, and half a drachm of croton to be given. 

22d. Compound tincture of myrrh to be applied, and common tar to 
the coronet. 

24th. Half adrachm of croton directed to be given, and the sore 
dressed with a solution of sulphate of copper. 

25th. The solution to be applied daily. 

28th. Twenty grains of croton directed to be given in a ball. 

29th. Common tar to be applied to the coronet, sole, and wall of 
the foot, and a solution of zine to the sore. _ . 

' On the 31st, the sore was nearly healed; Giected to be dressed 
with tar daily; and on the 2d of ponies the horse was discharged, 


cured. 


A Chesnut Gelding, aged, 


Belonging to J. Salvador, Rea, was admitied onthe 15th of August, 
and had been previously treated by bleeding, &c. 

A slight. discharge was observed from the nose; the legscold; the 
pulse weak, but about the natural standard; and no inclination for 


food. | 3 
A mash diet was Ghected, and thre, drachms of aloes and turpentine 


given ina, bail. 

17th. Appeared much debilitatal, hadalso a cough; but j in other re- 
spects much the same. Four ounces of salt was ordered to be given in 
a drink twice a day. 

18th. Three drachms of aloes to bau given in a ball. 

20th. The salt to be continued; to have potatoes to eat, ae corn 
and hay; appeared rather more lively. 

23d. A recurrence of inflammation came on; quick pulse and. re- 
spiration; cold ears and extremities. 

Directed to be placed in an open shed, and have mash. diet. 
* 'Three drachms of aloes and. two of turpentine given in a ball twice 
a day; clysters frequently, and three quarts of, blood taken from the — 
jugular vein; the legs to be well rubbed, and peagene? applied. 

24th. During the night he died. ca ) 
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THE CART- HORSE. 


THE oe draught horse is undoubtedly the most highly domesti- 
cated of his kind; it is, therefore, by no means easy to determine on 
what variety to represent as possessing most of his decided peculiarities. 
The horse we have given may he objected to by some, on account of 
being too light and straight limbed; and so he may be for a dray 
horse: but it must be recollected that our description refers as much to 
the horse employed in agriculture, and of which he may be considered 
a fair specimen. If it be true, as many natural historians suppose, that 
‘the Arabian horse is the oldest or original breed from which all the 
various races have sprung, then how “wonderfully do we see the in- 
fluence of food and climate exhibited in the altered appearance of this 
domesticated monster. Without entering, however, into the merits of 
a question, on which, indeed, we have much to offer at a future period, 
it will be sufficient to slightly notice all that we know of the history of 
the draught horse—premising that there are but few of the cart kind 
which do not partake, in some degree, of the rough indigenous breed 
which appears to have been the earliest in use in this country. 

Flanders was early celebrated for its large breed of horses; and it 
must be chiefly attributed to the climate, and the influence of low 
rich feeding, that they acquired in that country a Erenter bulk than 
any other. 

Denmark and Holstein were also famous for the large black kind: 
it is rather difficult to know at what precise time the first importation 
took place in this country; but from them we derived the present 
English dray horse—superior to any breed in the world for size and 
strength, and those alse qualities ecu fit him for craneey, 
purposes. 

The Flemish breeds, it appears, have a nie: considerable change 
and improvement in England, perhaps chiefly from the circumstance of 

Et 
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change of food and climate; or it may be from. a slight cross with the 
large bony Norman horse, which, formerly was the favourite for war 
and parade. At any rate, our present draught: horse differs from the 
Flemish, in being taller and bigger boned, more upright in the ie and 
generally presenting a more muscular appearance. 

The Suffolk Punch is conspicuous as a variety, and there are many 
others in different parts of the kingdom. 

The'exertions of the draught horse are not so violent, but he works 
a far greater number of hours, than any other kind; and, indeed, it 
rarely happens,—unless in case of illness,—that a long interval of rest 
is allowed him. As was before stated, he is completely an animal of 
our own making; and, in this point of view, more thorough-bred 
than the blood horse, living a laborious and artificial life, which sub- 
jects him to several peculiar diseases, or rather modifications of dis- 
eases, different from other horses. The chief of these are orease, 
gripes, inflammation of the lungs or viscera, and farey; all of which 
assume a peculiar character in the draught horse, and require, in some 
sense, a different treatment. ‘Their inflammatory complaints are very: 
simple, arising, generally, from over-feeding and confinement, often 
oceurring when they are first brought into town work, and thence 
termed the stable fever. As the pleasure horse often suffers from over 
‘officiousness, and too much regard to his appearance, &c., so’ the 
draught horse, on the other hand, is apt to be too little cared for in 
these respects; his feet become the subject of canker, from want! of 
cleanliness and attention, while the foul, unwholesome stables in which 
they are frequently crowded, favour the access of other complaints,— 
farey, grease, and mange. Space will not permit us to do more than 
mention them at present. 

Mr. Higgs, of Thames-street, published, in 1815, a ittle work 
exclusively relating to the draught horse and his diseases, which may 
‘be perused by any one with advantage, as it is the only book of the 
kind extant, and, therefore, is perfectly original; containing the 
opinions, too, of an able and experienced practitioner. This book 
has not been much oe or talked of, but possesses considerable merit. 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE.” " 


- Tuts Establishment, as originally constituted, was indditbalys one of 
the most praiseworthy and laudable that was ever formed in this or any 
“other country ; for through the artificial habits to which * we have sub- 
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jected them, our domestic animals become liable to so many diseases 
from which they are exempted in a natural state, that it becomes our 
proper. duty to alleviate and remedy these. calamities which we have 
imposed, by every possible means in our power. 

Certainly nothing could more effectually answer this end, or be pro- 
ductive of greater advantage to the interests of the public, as well as 
to the benefit of animals, than an establishment especially devoted to 
these objects, if it afforded fair opportunities to the student of acquiring 
Veterinary science. | 

At this Institution, a number of pupils are found anxious to obtain 
that knowledge, so important in their profession; and it would give us 
pleasure to observe, on the part of the Professor and his Assistant, an 
equally ardent desire to communicate information in a systematic and 
regular manner, i that highly useful and important branch, Anatomy, 
on the nature of the different diseases, their causes, effects, and the 
modus operand? of their remedies, actions, qualities, and differences. 

We should be the foremost to applaud the system of teaching pur- 
sued at the College, if it. were well calculated to promote the interests 
of the pupils; but at present we lament being compelled to acknowledge 
the truth of those allegations so justly complained of in a letter from 
some “Old Pupils,’ to be found in another part of our Number. 

To the chiefand most weighty of these complaints—viz. the almost 
total absence of the College Demonstrator, Mr. Sewell, from the 
Dissecting-room, we have nothing to observe, excepting that the 
remedy rests with themselves. _ If our recollection serve us right, but 
a slight knowledge of anatomy is sufficient to pass the examination; 
but if no proper means are provided for instruetion in this practically 
important branch, it cannot certainly be just that any pupil should be 
rejected for want of anatomical skill. A correct Manual, on which 
they might rely, would form some excuse for this otherwise unpardon- 
able neglect; and, surely, to Mr. Sewell, with his commanding talents 
and happy mode of expression, the labour of preparing such a work 
would be a trifle. Neither of these advantages having hitherto existed, 
it is with unfeigned pleasure that we hear of the probability that a 
Demonstrator, indeed, will shortly be appointed; and we shall be 
most happy if, in our next, we are enabled to communicate the actual 
fact. ‘The pupils only need appeal, in a respectful manner, to proper 
authority (the Governors), to have what they ask; and it will be much 
their own fault, if, after paying for instruction, they submit to study 
without it. | | 

The.omission of post mortem examinations is another subject of just 

fle -- 
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complaint. ‘Mr. Coleman, some months ago, gave particular orders thatno 
horse should be removed until this had been properly performed. “How 
is it that his commands are disregarded ? ? What opinion cana pupil 
form of a case which he has carefully watched to its termination, if 
the opportunity of inspecting the subject after death is denied him: It 
cannot be urged that prejudices exist on the part of the deceased’s 

- friends, or his master; we should rather be led to’ apprehend that an 
objection sometimes lies, on the part of the doctor, toa public investi- 
gation. | : 


: VETERINARY CERTIFICATE. 


In consequence of a Correspondent having made some further in- 
quiries respecting. the Veterinary Certificate, we here insert a copy of 
one, with a few additional remarks. 


| Se Collen. i 


“Ist Day of April, 1828. 

Se THESE are to certify, that Mr. JERRY Tarr has 
attended the VETERINARY COLLEGE, as a Pupil, for three months ; 
and having been examined by us, WE CONSIDER him as quali ified to 
practise i the Veterinary y Ants 


“Kpwp. Cotmman, Professor. “Wm. Bapineton, M. D. 
«WM. SEWELL, Treasurer. “Sir A. P. Cooprr, Bart. 


/ “J. ABERNETHY. 
ie (i _ © GEORGE Pearson, M.D. 
«J. Cooke, M. D. 
¢ Josep Henry poe 
“B.C. Brovis. 
 @OMAS. BELL.” 
Such is the vaunted fee 
vIt must be understood, however, that not more than nae or four 
of the medical gentlemen whose names are attached, usually attend the 
- examination; the remaining signatures are to be obtamed by calling 
at their respective dwellin, gs, leaving the fens and. half-a- -crown — 
the footman. 7 ie yD 
. The present price paid for this osama 1S hieloe guineas ; data alp 
an-adequate remuneration for considering a young man. qualified: to 
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practise that art in which, Mr. Coleman has repeatedly asserted medical 
men never become good practitioners: yet.the public are led to believe — 
that they are competent’to judge of Veterinary qualifications... 

As medical men,’ therefore, on the faith of Mr. Coleman, they are 
incapable of examining Veterinary pupils; as comparative anatomists, 
&c., however eminent they may be, their talents are not called. for, as 
nothing of the sort) is taught or studied at, the Veterinary COneBe, 
bemg deemed by Mr. Coleman as useless. . : | 


-ON CRIB- BITING IN HORSES. 
BY MR. B. “CLARK, | 


Ir n Rees’ Cyclopedia 


ge BITING is a common vice of horses, and the term is pur ely of 
English origin, which is not frequent with the terms used in the 
management or diseases.of the horse ; which are, for the most part, 
French or Latin strangely corrupted. | 
The crib denotes, in modern phrase, the manger, from manger, 
French, to eat; the crib being left for the fodder of cattle, to which 
the name is at present exclusively applied. ‘The original crib, since 
oats have been introduced, being fixed to the wall of the stable for the 
horse, has obtained the name of rack; so that the term crib- -biting to 
some would appear improper, to others too antique, or entirely obsolete. 
‘The erib-biting horse has generally alean, constricted appearance, the skin 
being contracted about the ribs, a sunken watery eye, or else too dry: 
the muscles of the face also, as well as the skin, drawn up with 
rigidness. When unemployed in eating, his almost. constant amuse- 
ment:is to grasp the rail of the manger with his front teeth, then to draw 
himself up to it, as to a fixed point, by a general contraction of all the 
muscles of the head, neck, and trunk: at the same time the effort is 
attended with a grunting sound, apparently from ‘air expelled by the 
mouth ;—~a relaxation succeeds, and then.a new effort, slavering the 
manger very much with the tongue ; as, the mouth. PK held. prose the 
saliva naturally:takes this direction. | | 
-The:horse. that ‘has contracted this indi Habits grows alee his 
dteesiiant is sometimes impaired, andit is generally conceived he draws 
air into, his» stomach, which as: the cause of this: his:temper becomes 
soured, :and, more or less, weakness and unfitness" for: service ensue, — 
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aceording to his natural strength ; for some do not appear materially in 
this respect to be injured by it, while others are obviously rendered 
much weaker by it, and more incapable of a proper day's work. Tt 
appears, indeed, that horses of a fiery, hot, aid unkind temper, get most 
easily into this vice. — 

‘How this extraordinary propensity iS first created, has not been, we 
believe, much attended to. With some it appears to arise naturally, as 
though the sucking of air gave them pleasure, or a relief from some 
sort of suffering. At first we imagined pains in the stomach from 
acidity, or other causes, might create it, as horses eat dirt, or gnaw the 
walls, to alleviate unpleasant feelings of this organ. The bad digestion 
and foul feeding are probably only a consequence, and not a cause, of 
this malady. That horses at all disposed to it may be easily led into 
it, by the practices of the grooms in cleaning them, we have little doubt : 
if they clean them before the manger, and irritate them with too severe 
a comb, and in parts where they cannot endure it, they seize upon the 
manger as a counteraction to their suffering ; and, in doing this, must 
first get a habit of it,and may extend it to the removing of other pains or 
distressful feelings. By this means, especially if the grooms,—and some. 
have a happy knack of this after every bite,—put in a blow or stroke of 
the comb, they create a vice which may or may not continue after- 
wards, according to the situation and circumstances attending the 
individual. Some are said. to. get it by imitation of other horses: 
whether or not the same: practices of the grooms, applied to several 
horses in the same stable, should not be rather apprehended to be the 
cause, We are not assured: in one instance, we think, we observed this 
satisfactorily enough to be the cause, though it passed for imitation. 

To break horses of this vice is difficult. Cutting off the end of the 
tongue has been recurred to, by some as a cure for it: the soreness 
created by this means destroying the inclination to the trick, for a time, 
when the habit, once being interrupted, might, or night not, again return. 

‘Another and more usual way with these horses, is to buckle a strap 
tight about their neck—-so tight as to prevent, by the constriction of the 
throat, the power of doing it, or, at. any rate, creating sufficient un- 
easiness to disincline them to it. In preventing the habit, it appears 
but reasonable, with regard to such horses as are inclined to it, always 
to turn them from the manger before they are cleaned, with their heads 
to the heel posts, or to clean them in the open air ; or, by other means, to 
avoid, as much as possible, irritating those that have preternaturally 
thin and irritable skins, by too rough an iron comb, and to break 
through any regular habit of inducing biting after each stroke of the 
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comb: for they learn to do this, at first only in the most sensible parts, 
as the flanks, the inside of the thigh, the belly, &c., and afterwards in 
every part, on the slightest touch of the comb, or even the sight of it. 
Some horses, it must be admitted, are truly difficult to clean; many, 
also, are rendered more so than they need be, by inconsiderate ina 
and ill-applied severity. To prevent these associations and, mischief, 
proper. precautions cannot be taken too early against ahabit of this 
kind; for once formed, it is not easily afterwards to be subdued, even 
by great patience and well judged measures. 
_ In concluding these remarks, we may observe that in ‘the purchase 
and sale of horses, this vice is not unfrequently a subject of litigation: 
should we ,venture to interpose an opinion on the question usually 
agitated on those occasions, whether a horse be unsound or not, or, in 
other words, returnable or not, with this defect, we should say, If the 
warranty extended. to soundness only, the horse is not returnable, as 
horses are often sound with it as to their going ; but if vice is stated in 
the warranty, .the horse is unquestionably returnable, as it may be 
ranked among the worst of them. | 


a 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE FOOT-ROT IN SHEEP.* 
BY M. DE LAFOND, 
Veterinarian at St. Amand ( Nievre ). 


TuE foot of the Sheep, one of our most valuable animals, is attacked 
by different diseases, more or less serious: that known by the name 
of F oot-rot is the principal, most troublesome, and of which, hitherto, 
but little has been known. Most authors have confounded this disease 
with that. of the Thrush and Canker in the horse: we have, at last, 
discovered the cause of this disease, and think it useful to science 
to give the anatomy and pathology of it. In order to arrive at some 
data, we shall describe its mode of attack, progress, and nature, and 
also lay down a rational mode of cure. on 
_ History of the Disease.—The disease first appears on the internal 
surface of the claw, where the skin terminates, forming the cutidural 
cavity. It first shows itself in one or more small conical pustules, 
white at the top, covered by a thin membrane, containing a_whitish- 
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soloured lymph. They are. frequently ruptured by the motion of the 
animal, and present small deep ulcers, red at the bottom and edges: 
‘hese sores soon discharge a white, purulent, stinking matter; the horn 
is soon separated, by the discharge insinuating: itself between the vas- 
cular tissue of the foot and the horn of the claw; and the infamination 
thus produced, ‘is the cause of this troublesome disease. 

Perhaps, at first, one claw only will be attacked; but after: the 
first pustule becomes ruptured, the disease generally extends to the 
others... The inflammation from the: matter secreted,» quickly extends 
itself to’ the whole vascular tissue of ‘the internal surface’ of the last 
phalanges ; and, shortly after, the horn becomes separated from thé 
part, which becomes flaccid, and discharges a white pus, which after- 
wards becomes dark or black, stinking, volatile, and infectious. 

If we remove this discharge with care, we shall perceive the lamellx, 
or the tissue ‘covering the bone of the foot—(the podophyllous tis- 
sue.—Bracy CiLark:)—are fuller, elongated, and thickened; and 
the intermediate spaces are filled with white matter, ‘but we ean per- 
ceive no traces of ulceration on the surface. : | pe 

‘At last, the inflammation reaches the bottom of the foots’ read then 
detaches the sole, and becomes a dark matter of the nature before 
described. in 0 

In some instances the sores become scabbed, me the ‘@hreabbtion 
of the podophyllous tissue ceases, and new layers of horn is formed: 
the disease has then changed its course, and, without judgment, it 
would be taken for Canker ; but, on examination, we cannot mistake 
the new horn, which presents an uneven surface. 3 

In some instances the matter extends from the podophyllous. tissue 
to the inner surface of the sole, generally descending on the inner side 
of the claw: this part, being harder, more readily resists the action of 
the pus, which only destroys the Aeraphylia, or horn-leaves; and 
ultimately, from* the inflammation bemg renewed, the matter. finds 
“its way to the upper si of the’ foot, and forces itself ee the —_ 
‘at the cutidural cavity. 4 ! 

We then find that the scileriatnet ‘on is siihicabnea or otlbthdea van 

a new horn is seereted, and descends over the internal surfaceof the old: 
‘we can readily observe this appearanee, by the claw becoming larger, 
"with different waves and. cavities which have formed. on the surface ; : 
after which the old is become useless. 90 B= “id : 

-'The disease: does’ not always aie with the escape: of ses pus, 
‘but extends to the sound tissue at the anterior angle of the bone, and 
the same course’of the disease, as before deseribed, follows. «During 
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the continuance: of this morbid state, the horn rapidly increases, and 
the claw increases to. two or three times its natural length, with a con- 
siderable enlargement: in’ size: RHODE o 
If we examine, with’ care, the Reeely ices tinBia where the. dis- 
ease has existed for some time, we shall find the Aeraphylla, or horn- 
leaves, and the parts covering the bone, thickened and changed into 
a fibrous’ texture, firmly adhering, and with difficulty separated from 
the bone, even by long: maceration. This is likewise covered with 
hardened processes, and more porous than in'the natural state... We 
have only seen one instance, out of sixty-two cases which we have 
operated’ on, where the bones and flexor tendon have become diseased 
im consequence of ier rot, although: the disease had been of long 
aii re ahidelot : jmp hi ee i 
Nien our observations on the mode of aisacks fle progress, rand 
general termination, of this disease, we shall find, in summing up, First, 
That the pustulous inflammation of the skin at the cutidural cavity and 
perioplic band, andalso the internal surface of the inner foot, -after, a 
ea forms ulcers. | , 
-) 2dly,” Inflammation of the podophyllous tissue, with increase of size, 
and all the parts’ of the keraphylla, or horn-leaves, accompanied: by 
an unhealthy thick discharge, but with little or no smell. 
‘3dly, The softening of the horn by the matter, after. which .a ark 
or black stinking discharge is secreted. : i 
Athly, Evident marks of inflammation of the bones sid dias ibolieg 
and sometimes, though rarely, of their becoming rotten. 3 
Sthly, and rege The constant nih ead and ene of ‘ie 
disease. | ye 
In attempting to name and amiss this aioe cannot: we foxindt it 
on that already formed upon the: different structures? » After) our 
various researches in this disease, we have been led to believe that: it 
ought ‘to be classed under the head of infiammatory pustules of the 
skin; and considering the nature and mode of attack, if we adopt the 
name of cutidura, instead of the coronary ring,’ we should then say 
it was:cutidural pustules of the internal surface of the superior claw or 
hoof of the Sheep,++this is the: name, then, which we propose to give. 
The mode of cure comes next under consideration... ‘The first step 
in the treatment, isto destroy the pustule, or uleer, by the application 
of nitric acid,—a remedy first proposed by M. Morel de Vinde, which 
produces an excellent effect, for, in:six hours after, the animal has been 
observed to be free: from lameness : it forms an escar, which sloughs 
off in a few days, and:a cure follows. In applying the acid, we 
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- ought to take care that it goes far enough under the horn which has 
become diseased; and perhaps a feather will answer-this purpose best. 

When the horn is separated by the matter, the next step is to re- 
move it nearly to the sound part, and’to clean away the pus carefully, 
and then apply the nitric acid; after which, a b AICSeRE of ALgyp 
tiacum. 

When the horn is destroyed, and we can see the dad or Bing dis- 
charge,’ the cure is certain; it is then. only necessary to clean the Ke- 
raphylla, and apply: a dressing of Aigyptiacum ; the horn is quickly 
renewed, and, in a few days, the animal is safe. 

When the disease attacks the wall and sole of the fois and these 
parts become detached, the horn should be cut away till we arrive at 
the healthy part, and the same treatment is to be pursued; and also 
apply some emollient substance to promote the growth of horn, for we 
observe the foot becomes dry and hard, which should also be protected 
by properly covering the foot,—not en to pass something between 
the claws. seston 

Two or three days, at fat; after the operation, it ane ne- 
cessary to renew the first dressing, carefully examimng the wound. «If 
the foot is hot, and the old horn become detached, and the new horn 
srowing up, there still exists white matter, which, on slight pressure, 
will be forced out; the horn must be agam removed, and the same 
applications had recourse to. | 

During the cure, it will be necessary to remove test soil, and ‘need 
the fold well covered with clean straw: by these means, sixty-two 
sheep were completely cured in twelve days, many of which were 
affected in three, and even all four feet; and the flock had been dis- 
eased for six or seven months previous. : 

- With regard to the contagion of the disease, my experience does 
not warrant my giving a decided opinion: the flock on which I made 
these observations was purchased in the month of March, 1827; and 
some of them, at that time, were affected: and in the month of No- 
vember, in the same year, forty-two were diseased. The flock of a 
neighbouring farmer which fed upon the same plain, and had, up to 
that time, been free from the disease, were found, on. exsoina on, 
to be affected to the number of thirty-eight. 
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EXPERIMENTS ON THE BLOOD. 
BY MR. RICHARD VINES, 


Veterinary Surgeon, Mr. Coleman’s Assistant at the Veterinary 
College. ay 


(ABRIDGED FROM “THE LANCET.) 


Berne at a slaughter-house with some pupils, I. selected for ex- 
amination a young mare, which was brought there on account of a 
disease in her foot. After being destroyed we proceeded to dissect the 
abdominal viscera; when, on detaching the coecum from the colon, I 
observed the lacteal vessels situated in the mesentery and surrounding 
the lymphatic glands, near the spine, among the adipose substance, were 
greatly enlarged and containing red blood ; whilst those. near the small 
intestines were much diminished, and containing a transparent fluid. I 
then examined those on the concave surface of the liver, and found 
them containing red blood likewise. Those vessels which pass through 
the glands were full of blood. 

At first I thought it must be disease of the pre yer on. close 
inspection J found they were perfectly healthy, and that the animal was 
living on her fat, by converting it into blood. A strong ligature was then 
passed round the superior part of the mesentery, above the mesenteric 
glands, as near the spine as possible, to prevent the fluid. escaping. 
The intestines were, then removed, with the. liver attached. to. the 
stomach and duodenum. ‘These ‘pants were sent to the Gallsge: for 
inspection. . i 
_. [ then examined the thoracic chad and found it goose: red blood; 
then the lymphatics in the lungs, and various other parts of the body, and 
found them containing a transparent fluid, those which transmitted red 
fluid only existing in the adipose substance in the mesentery. | 

Fivery organ in the animal was in perfect health, except her foot. The 
stomach and intestines contained only a few ounces of food. 


Case 1.—A horse was ordered to be destroyed, which was done: at 
11 o’clock, a.m. At the usual hour, namely, six in the morning, he 
was fed. 

Examination after Death—On opening the abdomen, and ex- 
amining the lacteals, I found them full of a white fluid. I then opened 
the thorax, and exposed to view the thoracie duct; on dividing which, 
there issued from it a white fluid. Of this I caught about half an 
ounce in a glass vessel, and set it aside. The following morning | 
found the greater part of it had coagulated firmly; the quantity of 
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serum. ijt.gave out being very small... To this. applied heat, and founa 
it to coagulate likewise. 

“All the different organs contained i im the “fe and Pome, were 
in a healthy state, with the exception of the lungs, which were slightly 
SOR ain 

Chronic glanders existed in the: frontal and _ cavities of the head. 
: Case I1.—A horse died of inflammation of the lungs. On examina-, 
tion after death, he was found to. have also a chronic disease of the 
liver. On the peritoneal covering of which, I perceived all the lym- 
phatics arising from thence contained red blood, and were greatly en- 
larged. ~The liver itself was considerably inioréaged in size, weighing — 
upwards of 80 lbs. The thoracic duct was full of red blood, which 
had coagulated in several places. 

The lymphatics in all the other Pet of the body. were of the usual 
appearanees. aK 

‘Case ITI.—A glandered horse was destroyed! On examination, 
the lungs were found, in many parts, to contain tubercles. The lym- 
phatics arising from those parts were enlarged, ‘and contained ret, 
blood. T hose which arose from healthy parts possessed their usual, 
appearance. I found also the left lobe of the liver diseased slightly, 
and the lymphaties arising from it containing red blood ; the right lobe 
was healthy, and its lymphatics contamed a transparent colourless fluid. 
The fluid in the thoracic duet was nearly as red as venous blood. 

Case 1V.—A horse was destroyed in consequence of having broken 
knees: both joints were laid open. Previous to this he was very fat. 
On examining the abdomen, I found a great. quantity. of adipose mat- 
ter in the mesentery. The lacteals, near the intestines, were of the 
usual appearance; but as they passed through the lymphatic glands, 
they appeared very large, and contained red blood. ‘The glands 
themselves appeared full- of blood. The arteries which supply the 
elands, and which arise from the mesenteric arteries, were much laRaee 
than usual, as well as. their veins. 

The’ thoracie duct contained red blood. All the organs within the 
cavities of the chest and abdomen were in fe ley “The intestines con- 
tained a small portion of food. 

‘Having made secure, as near - the spine: as sibaeitte the 1 oun 
arteries and veins above the glands; below them I took up the arteries 
and veins, passing a ligature around each. Opening one of the. ar- 
teries, I introduced some quicksilver, which very soon appeared i in the 
lymphaiic glands, and from them passed into the mesenteric veins and 
lacteals which contained red blood. From this I infer that there is a 
free communication between the mesenteric arteries and veins and, 
Pi by means of the arteries which supply the glands: 


. Remarks.—¥rom the fir st case, it appears that the chy! e possesses 
att the properties of blood, except t that of being. red. From. the -se-. 
cond,. third, and fourth, that the lacteal and lymphatic vessels are the 
minute or finer ‘part ‘of the venous system, which correspond to the. 
minute or finer Part. of the arterial system. in which white blood. cireulates.. 
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That’ under’ organic disease) or r otherwise,” these vessels, by receiving 
an increased power from those parts of the arterial system. from which 
they arise, thereby. become enlarged in size, and convey red blood 
like the large veins. | a 
-'L have carefully examined a great number of horses desheoyee at 
different slaughter-houses for various diseases, both acute and chronic. 
In most of them T have found the lymphatics of the chest and abdomen 
containing red blood; the thoracic duct containing a fluid of the same 
appearance, and this fluid undergoing the same ‘change. as Blood drawn 
from any of the veins. — . Lewy 
It is an established fact that the blood si ona peculiar appearance 
when an animal is labouring under disease: for when it coagulates it 
separates into two parts—the superior part being of a yellow colour, 
which has received the name of lymph or buffy coat; and the inferior 
of a red colour. We find, however, a similar thing takes place when 
in health; but this has not yet been accounted for. . I have, therefore, 
been induced to try a great number of experiments, and am now able 
to prove the following facts :— rfilel ep 
1. That if from an animal,—as, for sattenioes an ass,—-being in 
perfect health, feeding only on hay, and living in the open air at a 
temperature between 45 and 55 degrees, blood be dr awn to the amount 
of two ounces, it will be found buffy. : 
2. That if the temperature be increased to hayone 00 ) degrees, U the 
blood will be found wholly red. : 
3. That if the temperature be reduced to below BS degrees, the 
blood will be wholly red also. 
4, That if an animal in health, his blood being buffy, be. ‘made to 
undergo moderate exercise, it will become wholly red, and. will 
continue so for some hours afterwards. But when the circulation 
bem tranquil, it will again put on its buffy appearance. 
5. That should the exertion be continued to an immoderate degree, 
the blood becomes again buffy. _ | 
6... When the venous blood: 1 is buffy, the arterial is. so diketise, but 
in a less degree. In old weak animals, and those suffering ie dis- 
ease, these changes are not so evident. ¢ 
7. That if a horse or an ass being i in health, and the blood buffy, be 
destroyed by bleeding from the jugular vein, and the blood be caught, 
in different. ‘glass vessels, and allowed to coagulate, on examination it 
will ‘be found that that which flowed until the animal manifested 
symptoms of exhaustion from loss of blood, will be buffy; ‘whilst ‘that 
which flowed after, even until the death of the animal, will exhibit 1 no 
os appearance. 
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8..Thatif from a horse or.an. ass being in health, and the blood. 
buffy, blood be drawn from the jugular vein to.some amount, and the. 
spinal marrow be divided as near the brain as. possible, the arterial 
blood, the moment respiration ceases, will become as dark coloured, as 
venous, and of the-same temperature, And_if from the same animal 
blood be taken from the right and left auricles of the heart, and allowed. 
to coagulate, that from the right will be found to possess the buffy coat, 
whilst that from the left will be entirely red, without the least appear- 
ance of buff. | 

9..That in young healthy animals the buffy coat. is s nearly white, 
much resembling coagulated chyle.. | | 

Whilst prosecuting these experiments on the appearance ff the blood. 
I was induced to notice its temperature, and found, 

Ist. ‘That. in all cases it is nearly the same. : 

2d. That the arterial is from three to five.degrees te: than venous, 

_ dd. That those parts of the body which are. supplied with red blood,, 
as the glutei muscles, &c., are several degrees hotter than. those which 
are supplied with white blood, as the interior of the ball of the eye, &c. 

On. examining an animal (horse or ass), and when in the highest pos- 
sible degree of health and. strength, and performing moderate exertion, 
the muscles are of a bright red colour;. and if blood be then extracted,. 
it will. coagulate into a solid bright red. mass,.and give out a small. 
quantity of serum, while, on the contrary, if the same animal be ex-. 
posed to severe cold, and supplied only with little food, the blood will 
be found to coagulate much more slowly, and to separate into. two 
parts, white and dark red, constituting what is called buffy or inflamed 
blood; and,in proportion to the intensity of the cold and deprivation. 
of food, so will the blood put on this inflammatory appearance; and 
in-proportion to the increasing strength of the animal, when supplied. 
with plenty of food, and:a. more congenial temperature, so_ will the. 
blood.recover its original appearance. In strong and healthy horses, 
the blood may be renee buffy, by drawing large quantities at short, 
intervals, while the museles become pale in. colour, and their power. 
~ greatly lessened. In short, any cause which produces SOE will, 
pees buffy blood. | 

Mr. Hunter, in. his work on the blood, considers the buffy appear- 
ance to arise “either from an increase of animal life, or from an. in-. 
crease of a disposition to act with the full powers which. the machine. | 
is already in. possession of.” (Vide Hunter on. the Blood, page. 68. 
and 69, Vol. II.) This, I consider, cannot.. be the case, since we. 
find it in. horses: turned. out to straw-yards, during the autumn. and 
winter; ‘when the vital powers are weak, in consequence of a want, 
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of preper nourishment; but not in the spring and summer, when they 
are in the full enjoyment of good food. The blood is found to assume. 
this buffy appearance in horses labouring under organic disease, as 
inflammation of the lungs, &e. |The vital power of the animal having 
been exhausted from some éxciting cause, the action of the heart and 
arterial system is found quicker than usual: some practitioners, there- 
fore, observing the blood then to be of this buffy appearance, consider 
this the highest stage of the inflammatory action; the horse is there- 
fore bled and blistered largely, with a view to subdue the disease, but 
which treatment will tend to exhaust the vital powers. In the. latter 
stages of farcy and glanders, the blood is always buffy, the circula- 
tion quick and weak, and the lymphatics of the extremities become 
distended with fluid,—all indicating extreme debility, It appears, 
therefore, from this, that the blood assumes this white or buffy appear- 
ance when the vital powers are weak, and the flortd hue when 
strong. If, therefore, we examine the base of the blood, which is 
white (like the chyle), we find, that according to the vital property 
which is imparted to it from the atmospheric air in circulating through 
the lungs, it is found to assume this bright red colour, and according 
to its diminution it will appear dark, red, and buffy; this is likewise 
proved by the venous blood being darker in colour, and more buffy, | 
than arterial. The temperature of the blood likewise varies according 
to the strength or debility of the animal; for if the bulb of a thermo- 
meter be plunged into the jugular vein of a healthy ass, and afterwards 
into the carotid artery, the arterial blood will he found five degrees 
warmer than the venous: but in the debilitated animal there will be a- 
difference only of one or two degrees, according to the diminution of 
vital power. ‘The blood, therefore, when white, possesses less power : 
than when red, which is seen in the minute vessels of the body; but 
when from any cause these. vessels convey red blood, their power be-” 
comes increased, and not, as is generally supposed, diminished, ‘so as 
to allow the red particles to pass > the blood in all parts governs the 
action of its vessels, and not the vessels the action of the blood ; and 
according to the blood they receive, so will their action become * 
increased or diminished. This I have proved by the examination of 
horses after death, which had been suffering under organic disease, or 
the effects of long abstinence ; for in these cases the function of di-° 
gestion being suspended, a rapid absorption of the fat takes place tov 
support life; for no chyle being made in the intestines, the circulation 
of the blood there becomes greatly diminished, and the action of the: 
lacteals of the first order almost ceases, while that of the second order,” 
which arises from the former and lymphatic glands, becomes increased 
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to absorb the surrounding fat; at the same time, on examining the me-> 
senteric arteries at the root of the mesentery, as they pass between 
these glands, they appear to have sent off large lateral branches, which 
ramify in the mesentery, and terminate in the lacteals of the second 
order; and this action will continue until all the fat be absorbed, and 
the animal then dies from exhaustion. From this it appears to me, 
that the lacteals and lymphatics’ are nothing more than ‘the inferior 
order of vessels of the venous system corresponding to the inferior order 
of the arterial system, in which white blood is circulating; and that. 
they ean take onan increased action near the centre of the circulation, 
-and become of the same character as the real veins. 


ES 


“THE VETERINARY SOCIETY. 


Tm Meetings of this Society have been-held-as usual, ang ae 
the last month are become additionally interesting. 

On the first evening, the subject of Grease was furthie discussed ; 
and in consequence of the presence of several new visitors, some other 
important facts were elicited, and which were considered as. throwing 
additional light on the prevention and treatment of this very common 
and troublesome disease. 

On the 2st, an able paper was pu, by. Mr. Charles Clark, on In- 
flammation of the Eye of the Horse (Ophthalmia) ; in which paper the 
various causes and appearances of this complaint, and the states and 
ages of the animal in which. it was most likely to occur, were particu- 
larly detailed, and the treatment most available in each case pointed 
out. ag 
~ A long discussion followed on the liability of particular breeds of 
horses to this complaint, and the comparative value of different reme- 
dies. ee : ; | 
Popular errors and viilgar remedies for this affection came next un- 
der consideration ; more particularly that of destroying one eye, in order 
topreserve the other ; but, as no very rational reason could be assigned 
for it, it appeared that the credit which this, as well as various other 
practices, had obtained, was due se to the periodical subsidence of 
the inflammation. ~ 

But, there being so much to say on this frequent disease among 
horses, the Society were under the necessity of postponing the 
| question for discussion, on its treatment, until the next night of 
meeting. 2 ! 

The new stir a which have been entered into appeared to 
give general satisfaction. 
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ON THE TREATMENT OF HORSES’ FEET. 
BY Pit. :, CHEBRY, ESQ. 
-* Veterinary Surgeon in the Army. 
~ peoditrnncab tow 451,] A 


How , then, are these evils to be prevented ? how is the sole to receive 
a natural degree of support—a degree of support that will perserve its 
functions, and also those of other parts of the foot from being violated ; 
that will not expose to bruises or injury the sensible parts that it 
covers, by subjecting them to a greater degree of pressure than nature’ 
intended them to receive ? ? 

Experience has shown, a firm unyielding aera to the nee to be 
the greater evil; and no support at all being the lesser evil, it has 
become an adage in shoeing, that “the sole cannot bear pressure, and 
custom sanctions its being left without any support to its under surface ; 
while that given by the outer edge being attached to the hoof, is 
materially weakened by the ordinary paring of the foot, previous to 
applying a shoe. lL? a delest Lewes 
. I believe it next to impossible to invent a shoe, or any mode. of 
applying a shoe, that will not produce either one or the other of these 
ill consequences: it is therefore by stable management alone that the 
evil can be corrected; yet the general system of management, which 
many claim credit for observing, namely, that of making the foot 
clean by washing, and then toaviaas it so, without stopping of any kind, 
increases the evil. i 

It is a common observation, that the feet of farm horses are’ iw 
liable to contraction, are more free from disease, than the feet of horses 
more carefully treated. This is accounted for in various ways; but I 
am inclined to believe that it arises more from the general support 
given to the whole ground surface of the foot, by allowing it to remain 
clogged with earth, than from any other cause, and that the state 
which common stable language calls one of 1, batt is in reality one of 
high preservation. 

If a foot in this, so’ called, state of negleet is acslnee, it will od 
found moist, cool, and healthy, with the frog highly elastic; while a 
foot that has been washed and left in the state just described, is dry, 
brittle, and full of cracks, with the frog hard and unyielding ; these. are 
the appennancgs of the insensible parts : the Popseduenives resiyling to 
| KK : 
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the whole sensible foot contained within the horny box or hoof, may be 
imagined, when we consider the difference between this horny box, which 
is elastic in all its parts, receiving support to its whole under surface, or 
resting only on a narrow edge, at least twenty out of twenty-four 
hours ; for as to the frog being supported, or receiving pressure, it does 
not, among saddle horses and the best kind of coach horses, take place 
very frequently after they have been once shod. 

I may be told, that to stop the feet isa common practice: I know | 
that they are often daubed with cow dung, wet clay, or other similar 
substances to make them moist, and with tar or other ointments to 
make them hard; but I do not know that stoppings for the purpose of 
support are used, though it is hardly possible that so obvious an ap-' 
proximation to nature should be totally overlooked, as not to be found 
forming a part of the stable management of some reflecting individuals. 
But although I have said that a foot clogged with earth, and in a state 
of commonly called neglect, is in my opinion probably one of high 
preservation, I do not by any means intend to advocate the cause of 
dirt and slevenliness; on the contrary, cleanliness and neatness in the 
greatest degree are perfectly compatible ig the suggestions I shall 
_ offer; indeed they are inseparable. 

Perhaps it may be possible to prepare some compressible and 
adhesive substance, to fill up the cavity after the shoe is on, which shall 
give support to the whole foot, yet without impeding the full action of 
its elastic properties ; but as Iam not acquaited with a substance that 
can, without manifest objections, be kept in the foot when on the road, 
I must confine my suggestions to stable treatment; content that horses 
shall continue to be shod as they now are, by those who study “the 
different nature, form, and texture of horses’ feet ;’” and I believe the 
practice of picking out and clean washing the feet of horses, immediately 
after they enter a stable, to be indespensably necessary ; but, this having 
been done, the foot should be filled to a level with the shoe, with 
any substance that can be kneaded in by the strength of a man’s 
fingers or thumd; or, in other words, a substance that will afford 
support to the whole surface of the foot. 

This treatment. of the foot will make it approximate to its state in 
nature : the greatest weight will be supported by the hoof resting on the | 
shoe, while the sole and frog will be supported in a degree approach- 
ing to what takes place on the natural surface of the earth when the 
horse is unshod. | 

The descent of the sole is orobably much more considerable when 
the horse is going fast, with the additional weight of a rider, than at. 
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other times; therefore, when a horse quits the stable for work or 
exercise, the foot ought to be picked out, and thus any ill consequences 
will be prevented that might. arise from the stopping for support becom- 
ing hard and unyielding. This treatment certainly will not fully attain 
the object of constant support to the whole surface of the foot, similar 
to that which takes place in a state of nature, but it affords relief 
during the very long period a horse. remains in a stable, when in 
general, by resting on the crust only, the functions of the foot are most 
violently perverted. | 

The natural foot has two large eavities between the frog and bars, 
but I am not aware of any particular use being assigned to these 
cavities, by any writer or teacher, though the use of the frog forming 
one side of each cavity, and the importance of the bars forming the 
other side, have been elaborately considered by many. 

Now, these cavities on each side of the frog, are capable of per- 
forming very important functions ; indeed, no less important than that 
of powerfully. contributing to the expansion of the foot, and to the 
preserving of its elastic properties unimpaired. ~ 

The sides of the frog are nearly perpendicular, but the bars slope 
very considerably, so that the foot receives lateral or expanding 
pressure every time the bars rest on any convex substance; and when 
the soil is. yielding, the hoof, at every step, embraces a portion of it, 
which enters the cavities already noticed; and, being compressed into a 
smaller space, equally gives lateral or expanding pressure. When the 
soil, from being adhesive, remains in these cavities, it becomes hard; and 
in this state, whenever pressed on, it acts somewhat as _— im ex- 
panding the foot. 

Nature has made a foot particularly strong at the heels, hata a dealing 
round, or reflection inwards, of the heof; therefore it follows, from 
that unerring principle in physiology, that every part is suited to the 
functions it has to perform—that the principal weight is borne by the 
heels: indeed a mere inspection of the position of the limb shows that 
this must be the case; consequently, these wedges of indurated earth, 
are driven or pressed upwards with considerable force at every step. 

The shoe, however, in general covers a part of these cavities, or at 
least makes it more difficult for any projection fromthe surface on which 
the horse moves to reach the sloping internal hoof, or bar, and press 
it outwards ; but the natural. soil, when soft, enters, notwithstanding the 
shoe, these cavities between the frog and bars, and the whole cavity of 
the foot generally, and becoming hard, when allowed to remain, pro- 
duces a somewhat similar effect to what takes place in a state of nature. 


Keo 
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The criterions of a perfect foot have been erroneously takén to be a 
circular hoof and a large frog; but there are many feet having these 
external appearances, that are of all others the most difficult to manage, 
and which render the horse useless to a greater degree, if not entirely 
so, than generally takes place with strong narrow hoofs and small frogs, 
which, although they are attended with lameness, commonly leave a 
horse useful for many kinds of work in harness. 

Many of those feet with a full frog, and the hoof circular, weve the 
latter thin and weak: the sole is thin and weak in the same proportion, 
so that the foot, instead of having a certain degree of concavity, becomes 
flat, and in many cases convex. When convexity takes place, all 
sorts of expedients, in regard to the form of shoes, are had recourse to, 
but none of them arrest the progress of the evil, since they are all 
resorted to with a view to prevent the sole being pressed on. 

‘But when these expedients can no longer be employed with effect, 
the treatment which I have suggested as being advisable, generally in a 
moderate degree, is adopted in the opposite extreme; and the soles, 
from having had no pressure at all, are, by taking off the shoes, exposed 
to some pressure in the greatest degree. This is done with a view to 
relieve the hoof, and at the same time to press the sole upwards towards 
its original situation. 

In these weak feet the benefit to be derived from iNet the con- 
cavity of the foot and shoe with some substance that shall give support 
to the sole, must be peculiarly evident: since, by giving uniform and 
constant support to a weak sole, and thereby relief to a weak hoof, the 
tendency to flatness and convexity will in most cases be overcome, and 
the necessity for rest without shoes be prevented. 

Ifthe ideas that I have expressed of the form and functions of the 
horse’s foot are correct, there can then be no doubt, that to make him stand 
on the hoof only, or even on the hoof and frog jointly, without pressure 
or support to the bars andsole, is a violent perversion of the functions 
of all those parts, and tends to produce contracted feet when the hoof 
is strong, and convex feet when the hoof and sole are weak; and that 
to keep the hollow of the foot and shoe filled with any stiff substance 
that can be forced in by the strength of a man’s fingers or thumb, under 
the precaution before mentioned of picking out the foot every day, or 
with any substance capable of affording support to the whole surface of 
the wands is one of the means most — to diminish these evils. , 


Capa, October, 1828. 
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Amonest other peculiarities ascribed to the hon, 1s. his supposed 
propensity to prey on Black men in preference to White, when he has 
the choice; or, as the Cape Boors explain it, his discretion in _re- 
fraining from the flesh of “Christian men,” when “Hottentot folk” 
are to be come at. The fact of this preference, so strongly alleged, 
need not be disputed; but I am inclined to account for it on. somewhat 
different. grounds from those usually assigned. The lion, hke most 
other beasts of prey, is directed to his game by the scent as well as by the 
eye. Now the odour of the woolly-haired races of men, and especially 
the Hottentot, in his wild or semi-barbarous state—“ unkempt, un- 
washed, unshaven ’—is peculiarly strong; as every one, who has sat 
behind a Hottentot waggon-driver, with the breeze in his ,nostrils, 
knows right well... The lion, prowling about after night-fall in. search 
of a supper, is naturally allured by the pungent effluvia, steaming for 
miles down the wind; and doubtless equally attractive to him as the 
scent. of a savoury beef-steak to a hungry traveller. He cautiously 
approaches—finds the devoted wretch fast asleep under, a bush—and 
feels it impossible to resist keen appetite and convenient opportunity. 
He seizes on the strong-scented Hottentot, while the less. tempting 
Boor is left unnoticed, perhaps by his side, but more probably reclined 
at a little distance, with his feet to the fire, or within or.under his 
waggon. The following anecdotes, illustrative of these remarks, were 
told me by old Jacob Maré, (my respectable and friendly .fellow 
traveller across the Great Karroo), who. knew the parties personally. 

A farmer of the name of Van der Merwe had outspanned. his 
waggon in the Wilderness, and laid himself down to repose by the side 
of it... His two Hottentot servants, a man and. his wife, had disposed 
themselves on their ready couch of sand, at the other side. ..At mid- 
night, when all were fast asleep, a lion came quietly up and carried off 
the poor woman in his mouth. . Her master and her husband, startled 
by her fearful. shrieks, sprung to their guns; but without. avail. 
Favoured by the darkness, the monster had. conveyed, in a few 
minutes, his unfortunate victim far into the thickets, beyond the pos- 
sibility of rescue. | 

A Hottentot, at Wolven or Jackall’s Fountain, had a narrow though 
ludicrous escape on a similar occasion. He was sleeping a-few yards 
from his master, in the usual mode of his nation, wrapped up in his 
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sheep skin carosse, with his face to the ground. A lion came softly 
up, and, seizing him by the thick folds of his greasy mantle, began to 
trot away with him—counting securely, no doubt, on a savoury and 
satisfactory meal. But the Hottentot, on awaking, being quite unhurt, 
though sufficiently astonished, contrived somehow to wriggle himself out 
of his wrapper, and scrambled off, while the disappointed lion walked 
simply away with the empty integument. 

Numerous stories of a similar description are related by the back- 
country farmers, and many of them sufliciently well authenticated to 
prove the general fact of the lion’s curious taste for “ people of colour;” 
but I suspect there is also some degree of exaggeration about the 
matter, which will not fail to be exposed whenever we get the lion’s, or 
at least the Hottentot’s, “own account” of these transactions. 

The following amusing story, which was related to me by some © 
respectable farmers of the Tarka, who were present on the occasion, 
would make a good figure in “The Lion’s History of the Man.”—A 
party of boors went out to hunt a lion which had carried off several 
cattle from the neighbourhood. ‘They discovered him in a thicket or 
jungle, such as abound in that part of the colony, and sent in a nu- 
merous pack of fierce hounds to drive him out. The lion kept his den 
and his temper for a long time—only striking down the dogs with his 
mighty paw, or snapping off a head or leg occasionally, when the 
brawling rabble came within his reach. But the hunters, continuing 
in the mean time to pepper the bush at random with slugs and bullets, 
at length wounded him slightly. ‘Then rose the royal beast in wrath, 
and, with a dreadful roar, burst forth upon his foes. Regardless of a 
shower of balls, he bounded forward, and in an instant turned the chase 
upon them. All took to their horses or their heels: it was “Devil 
take the hindmost!’’ One huge fellow, of greater size than alacrity, 
whom we shall call Hugo Zwaar-van-heupen, (or Hercules Heavy- 
stern), not having time to mount his horse, was left in the rear, 
and speedily run down by the rampant Leeuw. Hugo fell—not as 
Lochiel, “ with his back to the field and his face to the foe,” but the 
reverse way; and he had the prudence to lie flat and quiet as a log. 
The victorious Leeuw snuifed at him—scratched him with his paw— 
and then magnanimously bestriding him, sat quietly down upon his 
back. His routed companions, collecting in a body, took courage at 
length to face about; and, seeing the posture of affairs, imagined their 
comrade was killed, and began to concert measures for revenging him. 
After a short pause, however, the lion resigned of his own accord 
his stool of triumph, relieved his panting captive, and retreated towards 
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the mountains. The party, on coming up, found their friend shaking 
his ears, unharmed from the war, except what he had suffered from a 
very ungentlemanly piece of conduct in the lion, who it seems had 
actually treated his prostrate foe in the same ignominious sort as 
Gulliver did the palace of Lilliput on a certain occasion, and for 
which he was afterwards justly impeached of high treason. This story 
continues to be repeated as one of the best standing jokes of the Cradock 
District. | 

The following occurrence is another evidence of the lion's general 
forbearance towards mankind, so long as other prey can be got. Three 
butchers’ servants were crossing the Great Karroo, and, having halted 
near a fountain, with the intention of resting for the night, two of them 
went to collect firewood, the other remaining to knee-halter the horses, 
as is usual, to prevent them from straying. Whilst he was thus oc- 
cupied, three lions suddenly made their appearance, and selecting each 
a horse, brought down in an instant the two that were haltered; the 
third horse, breaking loose froma bush to which he was tied, galloped 
off, with the third lion in chase of him. Of the two successful lions, 
one carried off his prey into the thicket, while the other, lying down 
_ beside his, watched the man, who, half stupified with the havoc, now 
began to think of making his retreat. But as soon as he moved, the 
lion began to growl and bristle up in a threatening attitude; lying 
quietly down again, however, when he stood still. After several timid 
attempts, thus checked by his watchful adversary, he judged it advisable 
to remain stationary till his comrades returned. ‘They did so soon 
_ after, and the lion, on seeing this remforcement, resigned his prey and 
hastily retired. 

Another instance of the lion's preference of horse flesh to human, 
and even to Hottentot, occurred lately, at Jan van Zyl’s, near the 
Brak River, Cradock District. A Hottentot servant of this family, 
riding home one night from a neighbouring farm where his wife 
resided, was pursued by two lions, and pulled off the horse by one of 
them, which, in the struggle, severely bit his leg and arm, but im- 
mediately left him without further notice, and jomed his comrade in 
pursuit of the horse. ‘The poor man was found next day by the 
herdsmen ; and was lately seen by a friend of mine, quite recovered, 
though with the loss of a hand and foot. 


[ To be continued.] 
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To the Editor of the Farrier and NATURALIST. 


Sin, | 
Ihave lately nese over the annexed paper; it was written at the 
_ time it bears date, and intended. for publication through another .chan- 
nel. If you think it worth inserting in “ The Farrier and Naturalist,” 
it is at your service. 

I am, Su, 

pare nladlieded 'Y our obedient Servant, 
Clapham, Oct. 6, 1828. F. C. CuHErry. 


THE VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


As the Veterinary College is called a Public Institution, and those 
who conduct it derive the advantages of its being so considered, it is 
only fair that the acts of these persons should be open to public exa- 
mination and scrutiny; I therefore send for your perusal,—and its bulk, 
when divested of the pompous form of a book, will probably not pre~ 
vent its bemg inserted,—the accompanying—I hardly know what 
name 'to-use, but suppose it must be dignified with the appellation of | 
— work, emanating from Mr. Sewell, and te a few remarks 
connected therewith. 

It appears that in May, 1817, the Professor’s Assistant was ordered 
to submit a Report’ of his visits to the Continental schools at the next 
General Meeting. | 

Secondly, it appears that in June, 1818 (rather a si interval), a 
Report of some kind was read by the Chairman at a General Meeting; 
but that Report, whatever it might be, is not recorded. 

Thirdly, it appears that-in November, 1818, Mr. Assistant Sewell 
printed a Report of his visits to the Continental Veterinary schools, 
that is, a Report of occurrences that took place in 1815; so that, at 
any rate, he has ‘no claim to indulgence’ on the score of having been 
hurried. | 

In this Report there is, indeed, a marvellous lack of Veterinary 
intelligence,—it is brevity itself; indeed, any commentary that I could 
attempt must infinitely exceed the work. However, I shall notice 
one or two particulars. — Lf | | 

The travelling Assistant, in pursuit of Veterinary science and Con- 
tinental Veterinary schools, informs his readers of fourteen places 
honoured by his research; though, unfortunately for Veterinary 
science, in ten of them there was not a single patient; in two others, 
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only a very few ordinary casualties; and of the other two, though full 
of patients, all that regardsthem is disposed of in a very few lines. 
But let not the reader be too fastidious, since this travelling Assistant 
has discovered that at Vienna the thermometer either influences or 
indicates temperature, I cannot make out which; that in France asses. 
are kept to produce mules; and, moreover, informs his readers, that 
the Inspector of the French Veterinary schools, stimulated, no doubt, by 
the presence of the English Assistant, actually devoted a whole day to 
inquiry of the principal Veterinary Establishment of France. Here, 
however, a hiatus is to be found, as we are not told whether or not 
this Establishment condescended to answer the inquiries of its inqui- 
sitive Inspector, and, consequently, are left in the dark as to any in- 
formation it might give. 

I shall now merely add, that it appears a General Meeting in May, 
1819, resolved, that in consequence of the zeal and assiduity evinced 
by Mr. Sewell, “more especially in the additions which he has 
made to Veterinary science during his late tours upon the Conti- 
nent, and also in the skill which has been displayed by him im bringing — 
into use very many horses, by dividing and cutting out a portion of the 
nerves,’ ’—or, in other words, paralysing the foot,—“ the General Meet- 
ing request Mr. Sewell’s acceptance of a gratuity of three hundred 
aicsinig with an addition of fifty pounds per annum to his present 
salary.” 

With funds so sesh and members so liberal, what may not i bis 
after expected from this flourishing Institution ! : ! 


F. C. CHerry. 
~ September, 1827. 


“REPORT TO THE GOVERNORS OF THE nat 
RINARY COLLEGE. | 


“BY MR. WM. SEWELL, PROFESSOR 'S ASSISTANT. 


“ HLAVING been directed by the annual General Meeting of the Go- 
vernors. of the Veterinary College, held last year, to give a Report of 
my visits to the Continental Veterinary schools, the following was laid 
before them, read by the President,* and is now respectfully addressed 
to the Subscribers in general. ee 


* Did the late Duke of York really attend and read this brilliant Report, or is 
it a ——- palmed upon the public ?>—we suspect the latter. A Secretary ought 
to know better than mistake a Chairman fora President. 
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“The return of peace having opened a free communication with the 
Continent, I became desirous of visiting the various Veterinary schools 
which had been established at a much earlier period than our own; and 
of endeavouring to ascertain the state of Veterinary science, or at least 
as much as a cursory visit to each of them would admit; commencing 
with the earliest formed establishment, at Lyons.* With that view I 
proceeded there direct in November 1815, and being favoured with a 
letter to the Mayor of that city (by Sir Thomas Webbe, one of our 
earliest subscribers), I was readily introduced, by the same means, to 
the Director of the school, and kindly permitted to view the Museum 
- and other parts of the Institution by repeated visits. 

“The Museum contained many preparations of great utility and 
novelty, appertaming to the Veterinary art ; such as full-sized muscular 
subjects, the same with the blood-vessels injected; and also the brain 
and nervous system, entirely separated from other parts, in a fine state 
of preservation. ‘The last are difficult to prepare, and not to be 
procured. 7 | 

“« Many things of a minor description, but equally useful, are 
amongst the collection; and an assortment of ‘asia of various 
countries. 

“The Infirmary sinh are good of their kind, but not extensive; ~ 
paved and drained in the ordinary way, and ventilated by the windows 
only. ‘There were very few patients in them, and those ordinary 
cases. ‘There are appropriate places for other domestic animals, as 
dogs, &e. The forge is commodious, and well adapted for shoeing 
horses, and instructing the pupils in the art of making and putting on 
shoes, all which is superintended by a Director of that particular 
branch of the art, who gives manual instructions. 

«¢ A Botanical Garden is attached to the school; lectures are given 
on Botany, and also on Chemistry, in a room adjoining a laboratory. 

“The Theatre of Anatomy is capable of containing about one 
hundred pupils, where the lectures are delivered on that subject, and on 
Veterinary surgery and diseases. ‘The dissecting-room is adjacent, 
and well suited to the purpose. | 

“Tn the rear of the buildings is a yard and paddock, which are oc- 
casionally used for the purpose of turning horses out. 

_ Mons. Bredin, the Director, favoured me with specimens of nes 
as used at the school, several Tracts on Veterinary subjects, and letters 
of introduction to the Inspector and Professor of Anatomy, of the 


— school near Paris. , 


* Opened January 1, 1762. 
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‘ « Arriving at Paris with a letter to Mons. Huzard, Inspector of the 
French Waintiancy schools, he. most obligingly facilitated the abject of 
my journey, by permitting his son to accompany me in a visit to the 
school, situated at Altfort, about four miles from Paris, and devoted 
a whole day to inquiry and inspection of that extensive Establishment, 
which is now the principal school * of France. 

- “The remarks relating to the several departments and arrangement 
in the Lyons school, apply also to this, but which is m a more im- 
proved and complete state, particularly in regard to the Museum, 
which occupies three large apartments; the upper one of which is a 
complete and extensive library on Veterinary science, Natural His- 
tory, Agriculture, &c. A resident Librarian has the charge of it. 

“A powerful electrical apparatus is fitting up for medical purposes, 
Instruments and implements of all kinds are kept as patterns. 

“‘ In addition to the lectures delivered at the Lyons school, here are 
given agriculture, rural economy, and medical jurisprudence. The 
latter I consider very important, and might be attended with grein 
advantages, in this country particularly. | 

“ Stallions are also kept at the expense of Government, and annually 
sent into the provinces, in order to propagate their respective races. 
With the same intention, asses are also opt to produce mules, which 
are much used in some provinces. 

“ The Infirmary stables and places for domestic animals are more 
extensive than at Lyons, and the arrangement more select. - 

“The forge and its appurtenances afford better opportunities for 
instruction in shoeing, and operations in that branch. | A small porta- 
ble forge is also kept, to be removed to any part of the stables where 
its use is required. ‘This appears to be oraveding’y: useful in urgent 
_ eases, and worth adopting. 

“ A field of about six acres is set apart for agricultural experiments. 
It was under a course of winter fallow. | 

“T was obliginely presented with specimens of various kinds of shoes 
employed at the schools, and. also with works on Anatomy, Medicine, 
Surgery, and other subjects relative to the Veterinary art. Some in- 
struments of a novel kind I also procured. 

“The Royal stables at Paris are well-constructed buildings, kept in| 
good order, paved, drained, and ventilated, like the school stables, 
The horses do not stand on litter during the day, as is customary in. 
most stables in this country. They appear capable of containing 


* It was opened in 1766. 
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about two hundred horses. An infirmary, stable, and forge, is at- 
tached. There were four or five patients, ordinary casualties, but 
none sick. All the horses are shod upon the plan of the Veterinary 
schools, under the superintendence of a resident Veterinary surgeon. 

“'The French cavalry is also shod upon the same plan. 

_“ Having derived great satisfaction and, I trust, improvement in Ve- 
terinary knowledge by the visit to the French Veterinary schools, | 
had leave granted, by the General Meeting in May, 1816, to proceed 
to those of Germany; which I accordingly did, in July following, 
and arrived at Vienna in August, with a letter to Lord Stewart (Am- 
bassador at the Court of Vienna) from Captain Bamford, Adjutant 
of the Light Horse Volunteers, which procured me an introduction to 
Professor Waldinger, at that school.* 

“ The Theatre of Anatomy, Museum, and means of theoretical in- 
struction, are not so extensive as at Paris; but there is great scope 
for practice, the stables and other accommodations being calculated 
to receive a considerable number of patients, all of which were oc- 
cupied during the time I remained there; where I had the opportunity 
of seemg some diseases peculiar to the season, which was then hot + 
and dry. ‘Those were lamenesses, called fever in the feet, and le- 
thargic attacks. , 

“The lameness was treated ina similar manner to what is practised 
in this country, but with the addition of being turned in a paddock, 
where the grass was high and kept watered, and well shaded with 
trees. The horses with lethargy were also kept in the paddocks under 
the trees, for the advantage of cool air. I also observed a shower- 
bath, under which the head is often placed: their medical treatment 
was of ‘an opposite nature to what is practised in this country. From 
the numbers that were convalescent, it appeared more successful, al- 
though it does not accord with our general theory of that disease. 

“The digestive organs and liver are considered as the seat of the 
disease, and the vertigo coma, or lethargic affections, as merely symp- 
tomatic. ‘The practice was consonant to their theory, and, as before 
stated, successful. ‘ee 

“The pupils are taught shoeing, practically, at the forge. 

“The shoes employed differ from our own, and those of the French 
school. Professor Waldinger favoured me with patterns. Books on 
the Veterinary art I procured at the school. 


* Established by the late Emperor, Joseph the Second.” 
+ “The range of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer was from 72° to 88° in the shade, 
while I remained at Vienna.’’. 
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“ The stables * are not of the first order, but roomy, and floored 
with wood; a common practice in Germany. It is preferred to any 
kind of pavement, for its elasticity to the feet. 

“The other accomodations are very good; such as box-stalls, and 
places for other domestic animals, The Phase and other offices 
are well arranged. 

“'The stables have no other means of ventilation but by the windows, 
some of which open abuve the horses’ heads; the plan of draining is 
very good. ‘The litter is removed during the day, unless when re- 
quired for particular cases. 

“There is also a very old hermaphrodite horse, which partakes 
mostly of the male, of which it appears to be a malformation. 

“The imperial stable is a fine spacious building, capable of con- 
taining several hundred horses. It is floored with wood, well drained 
and ventilated. 

“ An Infirmary is attached, but there were no patients in it. 

“ There is also a forge, and a good contrivance to suspend a restive 
horse for shoeing, or others for particular operations. ‘The horses are 
shod upon the school plan, and the cavalry also. 

“ Prince Charles’s stables are exceedingly good as a model, ona 
small scale; the floor is peculiar, wooden piles, or pieces, eut out of a 
rounded figure, like large paving stones. Well draimed and ventilated. 

“ Arriving at Prague, I found nothing particularly interesting on 
Veterinary subjects to detain me, therefore proceeded on to Dresden, 
at which city there is no school; the pupils go to learn the profession 
at Vienna, Berlin, or Hanover. 3 

“The royal stables are, however, worth visiting ; the coach-horse 
stable is probably the best drained of any yet seen; a covered stream- 
let of water + passing down the centre, which keeps it always clean 
and sweet. They are also well ventilated, lofty, light, and spacious. 
and floored with wood. 

“The saddle-horses work unshod from spring until autumn, when 
the wet season commences. ‘Their feet are in a fine state" of preser- 
vation in consequence. There were none sick or lame. I procured 
Saxon Shoes at the King’s forge.+ | 

“The kennel of boar hounds is worth attention, to observe the 
variety of arrangement in every respect, breeding, de. 


* “ The buildings are considerably dilapidated, and a grant was expected soon 
to rebuild the whole premises. They are constructed of wood.” | 

+ “A branch of a rivulet, called the Weser, flowing into the Elbe close By 

* Saxon shoes procured in Saxony ! 
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“J arrived at Berlin late in August, witha letter of introduction — 
from the Earl of Harrowby to Mr. Rose (Envoy at the Court of 
Berlin), who accompanied me to the Veterinary school,* and passed 
several hours in viewing the greatest part of the establishment. 

“The Theatre of Anatomy, Museum, and Dissecting-rooms, form 
one detached building, probably the most ornamental, handsome, and 
commodious structure of the kind in Europe. It bears some resem- 
blance to our late Theatre,t and the new one at St. Thomas’ s Hos- 
pital, in Southwark. 

“The Museum is less extensive than at Paris, but larger than that 
of Vienna, and contains some novelties which they do not possess. It 
has a complete series of skeletons, down to the smallest quadruped— 
such as the horse, ox, sheep, dog, &c. &c.; also birds, and the 
stuffed skin of an African horse, which had not the slightest appearance 
of a single hair upon it. It isof a dun colour, and is no doubt a par- 
ticular genus. , | LON 

“There is a good collection of shoes of different countries. Pro-' 
fessor Nauman presented me with some specimens of those used at 
the school. | 

‘“‘'The stables are well panstruated, paved, scttsate and ventilated. 

“ The box-stalls, and places for other domestic animals, are well 
arranged. Litter is not used during the day, but sand strewed under 
the horses: an excellent plan for cleanliness, and particularly to be 
recommended. 

“The stables were full of patients of all descriptions; several lame 
and lethargic, the same as at Vienna. 

“The practice, with a little variation, similar to that at Vienna. 
There was also a successful recovery of alock jaw, by a different re- 
medy from what we practice.t 

« A riding-house is attached to the school, for the instruction of pupils 
intended for the army, who receive pay from Government upon entrance. 

“The forge is well-conducted, and the pupils manually instructed by 
the Director. ‘The means of securing restive horses for shoeing, or 
operations, are very ingenious, and worthy of imitation. 

“The king’s horses are all shod at the school forge. The cavalry is 
also shod upon the same plan. wolaa 


« « Established by the late King, Frederick 11. 

+ Now, alas! no more. 

+ “A method is pursued of allotting 4 the care of each pupil one or more pa- 
ee a highly useful plan, and particularly worthy imitation in our own Insti- 
tution.’ 
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“There is a beautifully-constructed warm and vapour bath, with a 
room adjoining, capable of being heated by a stove, to receive the 
patients after bathing. 

“ An ingenious hydraulic machine saute either hot or cold water, 
as the thermometer indicates. 

*¢ There is likewise an excellent cold bath, supplied by a branch from 
the river Spree, passing through the premises. 

“A water-engine is kept in use for medical purposes, and saplied 
m lethargic cases particularly. 

“ There is an excellent ice-house for medical purposes. Ice was said 
to be used in some diseases successfully, wherein we consider it 
injurious. 

“ A room is fitted up with the most powerful electrical apparatus 
that, probably, was ever constructed ; said to be successfully employed 
in various diseases, such as ‘paralytic attacks, tetanus or lock jaw, 
cataract, and gutta serena (paralysis of the optic nerves). 

“The Pharmacy, and other offices, are well arranged. 

“ There is a good Botanical Garden, and several grass paddocks, 
well shaded with trees. A branch from the Spree amply supplying 
them with water. Some of the patients were turned out. 

‘«‘ Near the Botanical Garden there is an excellent structure for dry- 
ing preparations, and bleaching bones. It is open frame-work, upon 
the principle of an aviary. 

“There is an hermaphrodite horse, twenty-six years of age, kept at 
this school: it is similar to that at Vienna, and has tushes like a stallion. 

‘‘The royal stables are handsome buildings, and kept in excellent 
order. They are well paved and ventilated, and sand used under the 
horses in the day-time. 

“ They adjoin the Spree, into which a paved slope ekahlas them to 
cold bathe, or wash the horses at any time. 

“There were no sick or lame horses at the time of my visit. 

‘The royal barracks are kept in similar order. 

“The ventilators admit of being opened and shut at pleasure. In 
some instances the front of the stalls are floored with wood, to a aave 
elasticity to the fore feet. 

“ Before quitting Berlin, I procured all the works of the avidting 
Professors, and several others. Also some useful instruments for re- 
lieving sheep and cattle, when afflicted with an over distention of the 
stomach, from gas being evolved, called Hoven.* They are very 
successfully employed in Germany. | 


* <¢T have since sent several into the country to be made trial of.” 
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© Arriving at Hanoyer, I called upon the Assistant-Professor, 
Houseman, whom I had seen in England. Was introduced to Pro- 
fessor Havemann, of the Veterinary school,* and shown the Museum, 
which is upon a small scale, but very useful. He obligingly answered 
all my inquiries, and communicated his opinions on several subjects 
with great clearness, as to some doubtful points in physiology. He 
has a good collection of the shoes of different countries. 

“ The Assistant-Professor presented me with some patterns of those 
in use. 

“The Infirmary stables were much lapidetad during the war, by 
being occupied by foreign cavalry. ‘There were no patients in them, 
so that the opportunities for practice is limited to the King’s stables 
and out-patients. 

“The royal stud is shod at the school forge.” 

“The royal stables, which will contain between two aed dic 
hundred horses, are near the school, and are fine buildings, well-con- 
structed, light, airy, spacious, clean, and well ventilated. T'he win- 
dows have canvas shades, which I have not observed in other stables : 
doubtless an advantage, under a bright sun, and in hot weather. 

“Before quittmg Hanover, I procured some useful Veterinary 
works and instruments. 

“In Holland + there is no Veterinary school; but by observations 
and inquiries I derived some useful practical information, and brought 
home several specimens of various kinds of shoes for healthy and 
diseased feet. | 

‘‘ The royal stables at the Hague are wall constructed, and in fine 
order. Sand is used in the stalls’ in the day-time: they. are well 
paved, drained, and ventilated. The heads of the stalls and bottoms of 
the mangers, being lined with glazed Dutch tiles, are kept in the 
cleanest state, with very little trouble. 

<< Tn several other stables I observed a similar arrangement. 

« At Brussels nothing particularly worthy notice appeared, but 
the effectual and simple manner of draining one large barrack stable 
capable of containmg about two hundred horses. It is well worth 
consideration and trial in a public establishment.” 


* “ Established by his present Majesty for the Electorate, now Kingdom of 


Hanover.” 
+ “ From this, and some other countries, were there are no Veterinary schools, 


pupils go to those of France and Germany.”? 
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To the Editor of the Farrier and NATURALIST. — 
STR, : 

Tue favourable reception which you have given to my former letter, 
induces me again to address you on French Veterinary affairs; and it 
will be my study to.offer only such observations as I am warranted in 
making from a short stay in that country, occupied chiefly in obtaining 
information-on these subjects. .The most decided feature in the con- 
stitution of the French Colleges, is that of their being completely under 
Government patronage,—a circumstance which adds to their importance, 
-and.is productive of some good effects—creating a degree of regularity 
in their system of teaching, and raising the profession in public estima- 
tion. As every pupil is obliged to submit to a prescribed course of 
study, which must occupy acertain time, and comprise ad/ the. subjects 
which it is thought needful for the Veterinarian to understand, the tes- 
timonial they receive, after a public. examination, is a valuable docu- 
ment, when. contrasted with Mr. Coleman’s certificate signed by his 
medical friends. The interest of the pupils is, or ought to be, the 
first and. only. consideration; for where each Professor receives 
only a regular annual stipend, education must be the leading object 
of the institution; whereas, in the English school, which appears 
to be supported only by an association of persons. for mutual benefit, 
the ease is wholly different, and the Professor has an undeniable right | 
to make his situation as lucrative as possible : the primary purpose of | 
the establishment is getting money, and the instruction of Veterinary 
pupils is merely a secondary object; and, as the College at. present 
stands, a sort of favour conferred upon young men who desire to study 
this profession, viz., that of teaching the art and mystery of Vetermary 
surgery in consideration ofa stipulated sum. I do not believe, how- 
ever, that it is generally considered i in. this point. of view, at least in 
the letters of various pupils I have seen in your journal,—they seem to 
speak rather as if they were claiming rights, instead of asking favours, 

Our English College is not bound by law to dispense Veterinary 
instruction, but the French schools.are instituted for that particular pur- 
pose: they have no subscribers, and disregard private practice ; but 
areso much the servants of the public at large, as to be acy to give 
professional opinion gratis to those who ask it. 

Thus far, Mr. Editor, I think yous will allow they are superior to Us ; 
but still there’are inconveniences in this system, though not equal i in 
magnitude, I should suppose, to those complained of at St. Pancras. 
Legislative interference, beyond a certain extent, 1s dco unfavour- 

LL 
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able to the progress of true knowledge, though it often gives an im- 
posing character to scientific institutions. It tends to check the active 
spirit of improvement in the Professors, and rather fetters the exertions 
of the pupil, when the former receives a regular stated salary; and the 
latter is compelled, whatever may be his talents or abilities, to study a 
fixed period before he can obtain a certificate of competency. 

Embracing, as their system of education does, the whole field of 
Veterinary science in its widest range, it is evident that much of the 
student’s time is wasted in trifling studies,—things which he must. in- 
fallibly forget, and that rather impede his progress in useful knowledge, 
by loading the mind with a variety of matters almost unconnected with 
the subject of practice. It is not that agriculture and medical botany 
are wholly irrelevant to the Veterinarian’s pursuits, but the importance 
which is attached to them in these French schools seems more to 
bespeak a dearth of intelligence relating to the horse; and they are 
perhaps introduced as much with a view to render the student's path 
a little more crooked, for the sake of display, or to add another Professor 
to their corps, as for any other reasonable purpose. 

Had they exhausted the subject of the horse, or even made any 
remarkable discoveries or improvements in his treatment, these remarks 
would be impertinent, but the contrary is the fact; notwithstanding the 
diversity of their acquirements, and their multitudinous writings, the 
French have not for a long period added anything very valuable to our 
stock of practical knowledge,—not a new medicine, or new operation, 
have we been enabled to adopt, though decidedly prejudiced in favour 
of everything they send us. 

As practitioners, it does not appear, then, that they are superior to the 
English ; at least the proof lies in what I have stated: though a much 
more numerous body, they have taught us nothing of Jate, while all 
that is origmal and valuable has emanated from our island, and is now 
undergoing its ordeal among them. In minutiz the French excel, and 
they have also great command of precise scientific language, which is 
employed in setting forth the most trifling observation; and their essays 
evince a degree of professional pedantry that would scarcely be tolerated 
amongst us. But a different influence rules the affairs of horses in the 
two countries. ‘The Veterinarian’s authority is there established and 
undoubted, whereas here, as it were, we have but just obtained firm 
footing as a respectable class of men, and are still subject to be called 
in question, occasionally by the unlearned practitioner, by the cunning 
sportsman and imperious jockey, and even sometimes by an ignorant 
groom. | : 
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The belief in jockey knowledge has no place at present in France ; 
and I was informed by an eminent practitioner in Paris, that the groom 
very rarely steps out’ of his proper province, to canvass the propriety of 
a Veterinarian’s measures. ‘To return to the schools; their greatest 
fault is an excess of theory, which is exhibited in the publication of 
books of all sorts and sizes. A vast quantity of books are dis- 
tributed at the annual examinations of the pupils, furnished by the 
Inspector-General of the eerie Ngoc from his bookselling 
connection. 

However, it ought fairly to be stated that there exists a laudable 
spirit of emulation among the profession in France, and not the least 
so at the Colleges. It is true that no discoveries or improvements 
of first rate importance have proceeded of late from their exertions, . 
but they are indefatigable in turning over and over again, and 
setting in new points of view, the various facts in Veterinary science 
Wlich are admitted to be correct, and re-discussing subjects which, 
with us, being once admitted, cease from that time to be matter of 
debate. Having long taken the lead in Veterinary affairs, they justly 
claim seniority over all other nations, and are extremely jealous of 
the improvements of foreigners. There is a kind of rivalship between 
their two most popular journals—the Recueil de Médicine Vétérinaire 
and the Journal Pratique. More has already been written on the 
operation of Neurotomy, in these periodicals, than has appeared alto- 
gether on the subject in England. Some have warmly espoused it; 
others condemn it as warmly: the result will probably be much the 
same as in this country, when the novelty of its first troduction has 
subsided. Their nationality, however, is fast subsiding in favour of 
Mr. Bracy Clark’s doctrines, ‘which have been acknowledged and 
adopted by the Colleges; and a new edition of his work on the Foot 
is now publishing at Paris. Tixtraordinary as it appears, it is never- 
theless true, that these opinions are nowhere denied but at our own 
College. Whatever the French may suppose are Mr. Coleman’s 
reasons for opposing them, it seems by this fact that they do not hold 
that gentleman’s judgment in the very highest estimation. Bourgelat’s 
tules for sho¢ing, and the proportions he has' laid down for the shoe, 
appear to have been quite satisfactory to the French; and this: subject 
has undergone but little of that discussion, and those various changes, 
which, for a long time past, have attended its practice in this country. 
At the same time their horses are very far from going, as some writers 
have reported, universally well; on the contrary, a great number of 
them go miserably. It is true that the horses employed in their stages, 
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being of a coarse, hardy breed, suffer-much less from shoeing, and go 
better, than the same class in England; but we have only. to look at. — 
the numerous well-bred horses in the metropolis, to learn that the evils 
of contraction and lameness are no better averted by their method than 
ours, when it is fairly tried on the same kind of feet—for it is on this 
particular that everything depends. As they are now making great 
exertions to improve their stock by importations from Britain, and at- 
tention to breeding, there can be no doubt that, in a. few years, the 
observation that French shoeing is superior to ours, will be no longer: 
passable at all. 
I must agree, Mr. Editor, in general, with your remarks on this’ 
subject, in a former Number, but am inclined to attribute even more to 
_ the extent of the bearing surface their shoes have upon the ground. 
Seldom they project less than a quarter of an inch on the outside. 
This plan of coarse ‘nail holes, and projecting shoes, is particularly: 
suitable on their light sandy roads, which are very favourable to the 
wear and nailing. | 
Yours, &c. 
: : | CHarLes Criark. 
Stamford Street, Blackfriars, 
: Oot, Lik. 


| To the Editor of the Farrier and NaTURALIST. 
Mr. Eoprror; 


As you have been kind enough to insert my letter in your last. 
Number, and also to answer my inquiries relative to our Clerk’s 
(or Pharmacien, as he sometimes styles himself,) lecturing and giving 
certificates, I. shall again take the liberty of troubling you with 
a guery or two, respecting the office which Mr. W. J.T. Morton fills 
at the Vetermary College. I have to regret being under the necessity 
of thus intruding upon you; but trust that, after having been imposed. 
upon,—for as such I consider myself,—I am most anxious to prevent 
others, particularly the new pupils, from suffering in the same way ; 


and this I hope will be considered by you as a sufficient plea for my 
request. 


Query Ist. Does Mr. Morton receive an ce salary for the 
office which he fills as Clerk or Secretary to the College ? 


2d. Is he allowed by the Governors to receive a guinea each (or. 
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any fee), from as many pupils as he can cajole, for free admission into 
the Pharmacy, under the cloke of private instruction in dispensing ? 

3d. Does Mr. Coleman sanction his selling his Lectures, by 
lending a manuscript copy to those who will pay him ? 

4th. Is it true that a union of the Housss of Coleman and Morton 
is in agitation ? 
| I am, Sir, yours, 
Royal Veterinary College, ~ ~ much obliged, 

Oct. 12. AN Oxp Puptt. 


P. 8. Ihave a few curious facts, relating to the office a certain 
spruce person holds at the College, at your service; and if you think 
proper, I will forward them. 

In answer to the first query, we have to ‘observe isi the Secretary- 
ship to the College, an office which is held by Mr. Sewell, has a salary of 
from two to three hundred a year attached to it; but it appears, in 
consequence of the great number of situations which Mr. 8S. has 
monopolized, it has become necessary to add another person in the 
shape of a clerk; but as the employ was not deemed sufficient to 
occupy the whole time of one person, it was joined with that of the 
Dispenser—a situation occupying but a small portion of time: thus 
constituting about a moderate employ for one person; and to which, 
independent of lodgings, fire, and candles, with some other advantages, 
a salary of eighty pounds a year is attached; and we have no hesitation 
whatever in stating that we consider it a fair remuneration. 

Next, if the Governors permit the extortion of any sum from the 
pupils, by the minor officers of the College, we consider it cruel and 
unjust, after the twenty guineas pocketed by Mr. Coleman; and we 
hope and trust that it is not done under their sanction, and if not, 
that they will take effectual measures to put a stop to such a practice, 
which, however, can only be done by instituting proper lectures ; for if 
the pupils do not get sufficient pharmaceutical instructions from Mr. C., 
they do perfectly right in obtaining it where they best can. 

The practice of selling copies of Mr. Coleman’s Lectures has 
existed so long, that we cannot for a moment even suspect it has been 
done without his knowledge: we say nothing about his consent,—his 
love for money 1s, we believe, well known. 

We know nor care nothing of family affairs; but are e always 
glad to receive information respecting the College, in the shape of 
facts, whether curious or otherwise. 


a CORRESPONDENCE, 
To the Editor of the Farrier and NATURALIST. 


SIR, - | | | | 

Thave, with great pleasure, observed in your former Numbers, your 
notice of our many grievances, and we pupils have to thank the 
fiditor of this work for many new improvements that are to be. It 
is confidentially announced, and that from good authority, that we 
are to have a Demonstrator. I have now been nine months at the 
College, and a regular attendant. at the Dissecting-room, yet never 
have I had, or seen, a Demonstrator ; being destitute of which, we 
cut and slay (it cannot be called dissection) twice as many subjects as 
there is any occasion for. 

But my more particular object in writing these few lines, was to 
acquaint you of the manner in which the dead are disposed of: the 
_ last five subjects were taken away, and I think only two pupils had 
the opportunity of seeing them; when, perchance, we may catch a 
glimpse of a dead subject, we have no Demonstrator... Mr. S—— 
looks, and does no more than look. Now and then there are some few 
sentences drop from. his lips, such as the following :—“ You see, I said 
he would die,”’—* Great inflammation, ’—“ Cut here, '— Cut there ;”” 
and, lo and behold! that is all the wonderful knowledge we gain out 
of a subject, and away goes the horse to the knacker’s, for which, I 
understand, Mr. S————— gets 1/.; but if a pupil dare to touch the 
subject before this Asszstant-Professor has seen it, he zs considered 
worse than a felon. | 

But L hope, Mr. Editor, you will not permit such misconduct and 
irregularity to be looked over without notice. I shall conclude, by 
returning youthanks for the contents of past Numbers; and by insert- 
ing the above in your valuable periodical, you will much oblige many 
constant readers, and. 


Some Onn Pupiss. 


To the Editor of the Farrier and NavrurRAList. 


SIR, 

I admire, very much, the ingenious mode of applying the actual 
cautery through the medium of an intervening substance, as detailed 
in the last number of “ The Farrier and Naturalist,” at page 441; 
and although, from the statement there given by M. Gellé, it may be 
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by some considered as a modern mode of treatment ;—it is, in point 
of fact, a very old one: our countryman, Gibson, quotes it from 
Solleysell, whose words are these :— 

Shave the hair, knock, rub, and soften the splent; then take a 
piece of the rind of bacon, not very fat, and lay it on the part with 
the fat side outwards; afterwards apply a flat cautery, or red-hot 
iron, of the bigness of a shilling, holding it upon the skin, and in the 
mean time order another iron to be heated, which must be applied on 
another part of the skin, but still over the splent; continue, after the 
same manner, till the swelling be dissolved; then lay a plaster over 
it, and shavings of cloth over that, taking care that the horse do not 
bite it off.” 

The mode of blistering proposed by Sir A. Carlisle,* by a metal- 
lie substance heated in boiling water and wetted silk, bears some re- 
semblance to this treatment, and perhaps the idea may have been 
derived from’one or other of these sources. © 

The following case of Fractured Jaw is also at your service. | 

July 28, 1828. A black gelding, five years old, belonging to the 
od Reg. Dragoons, had ‘one of the upper maxillary bones fractured, 
probably from rearing, and in descent striking the teeth on a cross 
bar. The three teeth remain firm in the fractured portion of the bone, 
and protrude forwards and upwards. ‘The hemorrhage was stated to 
have been, at first, considerable; but it had ceased when I saw the 
case, ‘about three hours after the accident. ‘The fleshy palate was 
lacerated and extensively separated. | 

I replaced the bone, as nearly as possible, in its natural situation, 
which was done without much difficulty, and secured it there by a 
ligature embracing all the upper front teeth. 'To avoid the risk of 
mischief, by drawing hay from a rack, it was ordered that he should 
be fed only on bran; cut hay was, a few days afterwards, mixed with 
the bran. ~ 

July 30. The fractured bone remains in its place, and there are no 
unfavourable symptoms. 

August 2. Is going on extremely well. 

6th. Continues to go on well. 

13th. The like. 

20th. The like. 

27th. The parts are now firmly united, and without any defor. 
The ligature was left to come off of its own accord. There has not 


* Vide Lancet, No. 171, page 315. 
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been a single unfavourable symptom; and the parts being now strong 
and healthy, the horse was this weal dismissed to duty. : 


FP; C. CHERRY. 
Clapham, Oct. 23, 1828. 


THE FAULTS AND DEFECTS TO BE AVOIDED 
IN BUYING HORSES. 


[Continued from page 457. ] 


I BELIEVE most of those who have had any great dealings in sities 
will readily agree to this—that few things in common life are more 
difficult than buying a horse well ; and I have known many who have 
boasted of their skill and dexterity that way, and made greater pre- 
-tences than others in the knowledge of. horses,.very much. deceived. 
This is a matter that does not depend upon a man’s having more 
wisdom or parts than his-neighbours, but upon long experience, with a 
good taste or fancy, regulated with some judgement; otherwise, a 
man is like to make but an indifferent choice.. | 

There are so many circumstantial, niceties about horses, sadaally 
in what relates to the shape, make, and going of a horse, and so 
much is said about the marks of goodness and badness in horses, that 
it would fill up’a whole volume to recount half what we may hear 
talked in a few days upon that subject ; and therefore I shall only here 
have a regard principally to such things as relate to a horse's being 
sound or unsound,.as that which more immediately concerns my 
_ present province, with such natural defects and imperfections as render 
~ horses the most unfit for’ common use; and shall recommend those, 
who would be further instructed in such matters, to the writings of 
the Duke of Newcastle and others on the like subject. -. | 

When a man is about to choose a horse, if he be ever so good a 
judge, yet he must be forced to take some things upon trust, unless he 
be allowed a sufficient trial; for several defects ina horse are of such 
a nature, that they cannot. easily be discovered till a person has had 
him a short time in his own keeping.. If a horse has a lameness in any 
part that is easily perceived; if a horse’s limbs are swelled; if he has 
specks or defluxions on his eyes; if he startles and flies off at the sight 
of common objects; if his feet are so plainly bad as to make him go 
a crippling . along;. if he: heaves at his, flanks, and coughs ;—these, and 
many other such like, are defects that cannot be hid, even from those 
who perhaps know’ but little of a horse. And as to the shape and 
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going of a horse, some criticise with more judgment, and are less 
guided by fancy than others; but the hidden faults ofa horse are not 
_ so easily seen into. For instance, some horses, when turned six or 
seven years old, are subject to a dry chronical fixed cough, which 
comes upon them at uncertain times, perhaps twice or thrice a day 
—especially when such horses happen to catch a fresh cold. Some- 
times a horse with this malady coughs seldom, but often drinking : 
sometimes one shall never hear him cough while he is in exercise, but 
as soon as he comes into a stable, or stands still any time after 
riding, he falls into a vehement fit of coughing, which’ often lasts 
but a little while. Sometimes he shall not be heard cough more than 
any other sound horse for several weeks ; and when the owner is ready 
to think him recovered, he shall fall again into his old ‘way of coughing 
all of a sudden, and without any symptoms of a fresh cold. As this 
is a malady that cannot be easily cured, and often, though not always, 
‘endangers a horse’s wind, 'so it is not easily discovered by any ap- 
parent symptoms to the buyer, unless by chance he sees him fall into 
one of his fits of coughing ; for the method that most people take to 
try a horse’s wind, by pinching the windpipe, will make any horse 
cough dry and hollow: so that a man by such trial may be easily 
deceived ; and there will be but little alteration in the flanks, unless a 
horse be old, or his wind pretty far gone. ma ane 
The goodness or badness of the eyes is another :thing wherein 
the best judges are sometimes mistaken, for most people regard the 
clearness and transparency of the eye, which indeed ought to be 
considered ; but it is worth observing, that. horses, before they are 
six years old, have not that transparency in their eyes which they 
arrive at afterwards, because while they are young and growing, their 
juices are viscid and balsamic; so that their eyes look thicker or clearer 
in proportion as their blood and juices happen to be more or less in a 
good state. The same may be observed in all horses that have colds, 
‘when the vessels of the eyes are full: the eyes at times look thick, 
and sometimes inflamed ; and a blow on the eye, or a bite, will have 
the same effect, when there is not the least danger of blindness. 
_» It is not, therefore, always the clearness of the eye that denotes its 
goodness, but a man is also to form his judgment from other indica- 
tions, particularly from the form and manner of the eye, which includes 
not only the body of -the eye, but the eyelids, eyebrows, and all the 
parts belonging to it. “Many good eyed horses have a heaviness in 
their countenance, with a lowering brow; yet great numbers ‘of this 
aspect go blind with cataracts when they are about seven years old, 
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or between seven and eight, and sometimes later. ‘Those are the 
most suspicious where there is a bunch of: fullness between the 
upper eyelid and the eyebrow, witha fulness round the under eyelid, so 
that the eye appears as if it were environed in a ring. Such horses 
are often fleshy about the head and jaws, which, upon every cold, 
or other slight accident, exposes them to defluxions on their eyes. 

When the eye is extremely flat, or sunk within the orbit, it is 
always a bad sign, even though there be no defluxion or humour 
upon it. ‘A small pig eye is none of the best, nor a very large gogling 
eye: the one often perishes for want of nourishment, occasioned by 
some defect in the nerves, or the arteries that supply it with blood ; 
the other by being too much exposed ‘to eee and ’y — too 
great supplies of nourishment. 

‘That eye is almost always weak which is of a er oval fades 
especially where the two corners are narrow like the shape of an 


almond. “When the coat or membrane that rises from the under part of 


the eye happens to be large and thick, ‘so’ as to press the eye-ball, and 
the caruncle or kernel on the mward corner vext the nose is spongy 
and moist, though there is aremedy for sain defect, yet such horses in 
the end generally go blind. jie 

When the eyes are bad, the muscles or movers of hare are 
generally weak; so if the eye looks dead and lifeless, the best way 
of trial is to hold up the horse’s head in the same manner as when 
a drench is to be given which will draw the eye upwards; and if it 
remains there fixed and immoveable, or has a languid motion, it 1s 
a pretty sure sign the eye is bad; and this trial will, for the most 
part, hold good whether the eye be moist or dry. 

‘Some regard the colour of the eye, which, however, is different 
according to the difference of colour in horses; and indeed we are so 
far to regard the colour, that if the iris or circle that surrounds the 
pupil or sight of the eye be distinct, and of a pale variegated cinnamon 
colour, it always denotes a good eye. For the iris is always most 
distinct where the humours of the eye are most clear and pellueid ; 
and those horses have the best eyes which, in colour, resemble the 
eyes of a sheep or goat; but few horses arrive to that perfection of 
colour and transparency, till they are at least six years old or upwards. 
On the other ‘hand, if the iris or circle round the pupil be of ‘a dark 
muddy colour,’ and does not appear distinct and variegated till one 
approaches near the eye, and if the narrow sky-coloured verge (which 
we observe more or less in most horses’ on the outside of the iris) 
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happens to be of a milky hue, it is no good sign. Nevertheless, 
wall-eyed horses have, for the most part, good eyes. . 

Some in examining the eyes have a regard .to the men of the 
horse, which I take to be no, sure way of judging; for as there are 
vood horses, of all colours, so there are good eyed horses of all colours. 
The grey, especially the pigeon or dove-coloured grey, are the most 
suspected; also the iron grey, and the dun, &e. But I think I may 
say, from experience, that whatever colour is most.common among 
horses, so as to exceed in number, abounds most with bad eyes. 
And I have observed as many bad eyed horses among the black coach 
breed as any other. 

Most people in examining a horse's eyes, lead him under a gateway, 
or some shade, that they may see perfectly the colour and transparency — 
of the eye; but the best way is to observe his countenance when he 
comes first out of a dark stable mto a strong light, for if he has any 
weakness in his eyes, he will wrinkle his brows, and look upwards to 
receive more light: and if the pupil at the same time be large, it is a 
bad sign ; and, therefore, the best way is to look to a horse’s eyes first 
in the shade to observe the ‘dimensions of the pupil, and if that lessens 
upon his coming out into a strong light, it is almost an infallible sign 
that the eye is good. | 
Ff Some suspect all horses that startle to have bad is Balled many 
bad. eyed horses are apt to startle. But a horse that stares and looks. 
upwards, lifting his feet high when he moves, and as if afraid to touch 
the ground, such is more likely to have bad eyes than one that startles; 
for many horses startle merely out of fear, and 1, imagine not a few 
from some defect in vision, viz., from seeing objects indistinctly at 
some distance, in all which cases the eyes may be strong and durable, 
though many fancy them to be weak. But if a horse frequently 
startles when. no. object is before him that might cause him to startle, 
we may then suspect his eyes to be but. indifferent. 

Upon the whole, that eye is generally good where the eyelids are 
thin; where the outward coat or tunic of the eye is also thin and delicate; 
where the caruncle next the nose is small and dry; where the eye is 
transparent and sprightly ; where a horse has a bold resolute look, and 
takes notice of objects without fear. On the other hand, when a_ 
horse moves his ears backwards and forwards, and seems surprised at 
every noise or motion of the hand; when he raises his feet high, is 
uncertain in his walk or step, and unequal in his gomgs; when his 
eyes appear full and swoln, with a fleshy circle round them, or when 
they are sunk or flat, or of a longish oval figure; when the outward 
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coat is thick and covers a great part of the eye-ball, and glands or 
kernels of the eye are spongy and moist ;—all these denote the badness 
of the eyes, and are often the forerunners of blindness. 

| [To be contixiued. ] 
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ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE CASES. 
~ A Chesnut Gelding, Seven years old, 


' Belonging to Matthew Wyatt, Esq., was admitted on the 6th of 
August, and the disease stated by Mr. Sewell to be Dyspepsia. 

The horse was out of condition, and did not feed well. Was 
directed to have hay and corn diet, and a ball given composed of two 
drachms of powdered ginger, the same quantity of sulphate of copper, 
with sufficient turpentine to make it into a ball. 

On the 8th the dose was directed to be repeated. 

10th. Farcy tumours were to be seen under the belly, and the glands 
under the jaw enlarged ; likewise a discharge from the nose. . 

A rowel ordered to be made in each thigh, and one ounce of pow- 
dered ginger, half an ounce of sulphate of copper, and the same 
quantity of turpentine, formed into a ball to be given. 

12th. The enlarged glands directed to be blistered, the ball to be 
repeated daily, and the rowels to be kept discharging. 

14th. An ounce of powdered ginger to be given twice eday in a 
ball, and to have potatoes to eat with the corn. 
15th. Sulphate of copper, half an ounce; a ginger, one 
ounce: to be given twice a- day. | 
_ 16th. Two ounces of ginger, and three drachms of gulphate of 
copper, to be given in a drink. 

17th. Two ounces of ginger, and two drechis of sulphurie acid, to 
be given as a drench, in three pints of water. 

18th. The dose to be repeated. 7 

19th. Three quarts of blood directed to be drawn from the jugular 
vein. : 

Mr. a ney stated, as a reason fie thie, that pong away 


 . blood acted as a tonic. 


From the 20th and 21st the voila became vepidig worse, from ie 
effect of the tonic, and which did not appear to be a suitable one 
for the complaint. The discharge from the nose became much worse, 

he breathed with much iis and refused all food; and in the night 
of the 22d he died. | 
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Post Mortem Appearance. 


The lungs were tuberculated, the mucous membrane lining the 
nose, the nasal frontal, and maxillary cavities, were ulcerated. 


_A Brown Gelding, Four years old, 


Belonging to W. Wimbush, Esgq., was admitted on the Ist of Oc- 
tober, with Broken Knees: the accident had happened nearly a week 
before. | | 

The capsular ligament was cut through, and the periosteum cover- 
ing the bone also destroyed, with the integuments considerably cut, 
and bruised, and the synovia escaping. 

The wounds were directed to be well washed with warm water, 
turpentine ointment to be applied and a bran poultice over, with a 
mash diet. | 

2nd. Four quarts of blood directed to be drawn; one ounce of 
aloes given in a ball, and the same dressings continued. | 

dd. Oil of tar directed to be applied instead of the ag ten oint- 
ment, and the poultice as before. 

Sth. As the swelling was rather reduced, the poultice was divested 
to be discontinued ; oil of tar to be applied twice a-day; and a band- 
age to the part.. Seven drachms of aloes to be given ina ball. + 

‘7th. Oil of tar to be applied as before, and five drachms of aloes 
given in a ball. The horse gradually became worse till the | 

10th. When the parts were considerably swollen, and with. great 
and general irritation. ) 

Fomentations were directed; after which, turpentine calhice 
three drachms of aloes in a ball, and a bran poultice at night. 

The case proceeded, with the symptoms increasing, till the 14th, the 
same treatment being pursued. 

On the 16th, the animal became rapidly worse, and beds in the 
_ course of the day. 

- As the parts were in a state of b doughine and smuatbtidet) little 
more could be observed than that in the fall a piece of bone had been 
broken, which Mr. Sewell asserted was an exfoliation, when, four 
or five days after, he condescended—as a particular favour—to ex- 
plain as he termed it, the injury the parts had sustained. Amongst 
other remarks, of somewhat similar nature, he stated that there were 
no signs of active inflammation present. 

N.B. The parts were nearly ina state of decomposition, and were 
obliged to be well washed at a pump before he ventured to approach 
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them. We are by no means friendly to such uncalled for delays in 
examining diseased parts; and though it. may answer some persons’ 
- objects, the benefit to the pupil is entirely lost. 


CASTRATION. 
A Bay Horse, Five years old, 

Belonging to H. Gibbs, Esq., was admitted on the 13th of Octo- 
ber to be castrated. He was directed to be kept on a mash diet. 

14th. Six drachms of aloes were directed to be given in a ball. 

16th. ‘Two drachms more were ordered; and on the : 
_ 17th, he was castrated on by Mr. eg i the Professor being at 
his country seat, of course was not present. 

The operation was performed in Mr. Sewell’s best style; several 
new pupils were present and appeared rather amused with the novelty, 
of the thing when contrasted with the rustic and simple operations which 
they had been accustomed to see,-——of the alternate applications of cold 
water, RED hot zron, resin, &c., when the hissing and smoke might 
well be compared with a modern improved steam-engine. But. not- 
withstanding, the case is hitherto going on well. Nature does occa- 
sionally beat when pitted against Art. 


A Bay Gelding, Six years old, 


Belonging to T’. Devas, Esq., was admitted on the 9th of July 
with Inflammation of the Foot; when, after the usual routine of 
bleeding in the toe, poulticing, ates, arowel in the chest, a seton 
throiigh the frog, standing on wet straw, not omitting the grasshopper 
shoe, the horse became affected with Farcy on many parts of the skin, 
particularly about the hind quarters and neck. Rowels were inserted 
in several parts, and aloes, with turpentine, given internally, and 
blisters were applied to some of the farey swellings. 

He now became evidently Glandered. The glands under the jaw 
were enlarged; a discharge took place from the membrane lining the 
nose, which also appeared ulcerated. . 

Between the 31st July and the 21st October, when the horse was 
destroyed, pounds of sulphate of copper (blue vitriol), Mr. Assistant 
Sewell’s once boasted specific for Glanders, were administered ; but 
in this as with his other vaunted cases,—a/as / one of his er y 
friends among the Governors, has even gone so far as to say that 
Mr.S. was not considered by them to have succeeded in curing 
Glanders; notwithstanding they have so liberally rewarded him, and 
his advertising to the world his fortheoming and (now no more 34 
mighty specific. 
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On the animal’s being examined after death, the lungs were found 
tuberculated and weak in their substance, the mucous membrane: of 
the nose and cavities of the head ulcerated, and exhibiting the usual 
appearance observed in Glanders. 
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ACCOUNT OF A BATTLE OF ANTS. 


BY M. HANHART. 


The author in this memoir describes a battle which he saw between 
two species of ants; one the Formica rufa, and the other a little black 
ant, which he does not name, (probably the fofusca). In other re- 
spects there is nothing new on this subject, this kind of combat having 
been described in detail, and in a very interesting manner, by M. 
Huber, ( Recherches sur les meurs des Fourmis, 1810,) a work to 

which we refer, not being able here to enter into the requisite details. 

M. Hanhart saw these insects approach in armies composed of their 
respective swarms, and advancing towards each other in the greatest 
order. The Formica rufa marched with one in front on a line from 
nine to twelve feet in length, flanked by several corps in square masses 
composed of from twenty to sixty individuals. 

The second species, (little blacks,) forming an army much more 
numerous, marched to meet the enemy on a very extended line, and 
from one to three individuals abreast. They left a detachment at the 
foot of their hillock to defend it against any unlooked-for attack. The 
rest of the army marched to battle, with its mght wing supported by | a 
solid corps of several hundred individuals, and the left wing supported 
by a similar body of more than a thousand. These groups advanced 
in the greatest order, and without changing their positions. The two ° 
lateral corps took no part m the principal action. That of the right 
wing made a halt, and formed an army of reserve ; whilst the corps, 
which marched in column on the left wing, maneuvered so as to turn 
the hostile army, and advanced with a hurried march to the hillock of 
the Formica rufa, and took it by assault. 

The two armies attacked each other and fought for a long time 
without breaking their lines. At length disorder appeared in various 
points, and the combat was maintained in detached groups ; and after 
a bloody battle, which continued from three to four hours, the Formica 
rufa were put to flight, and forced to abandon their two hillocks, and 
go off to establish themselves at some other pomt with the remains of 
their army. 
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The most interesting part of this exhibition, says M. Hanhart, was 
to see these insects reciprocally making prisoners, and transporting their 
own wounded to their hillocks. Their devotedness to the wounded was 
earried so far, that the Formica rufa, in conveying them to their nests, 
allowed themselves to be killed by the little blacks without any resist- 
ance, rather than abandon their precious charge. 

From the observations of M. Huber, it is known, that when an ant 
hillock is taken by the enemy, the vanquished are reduced to slavery, 
and employed in the interior labours of their habitation —Bud/. Univ. 
Mai 1826. 


feercennt noes Secor 


THE COCCUS LANIGERA, OR WOOLLY AMERICAN. 
BLIGHT 


Is an important injurious insect. It is said it was first introduced 
from France by a Mr. Swinton, brother of the late Lord of Session 
Swinton, in Scotland: he was a lieutenant in the royal navy, ‘and, 
marrying a French lady, settled at No. 6, Sloane Street, Chelsea, 
where he established a Foreign Nursery, and published a French 
Newspaper. That this gentleman introduced the insect to the neigh- ? 
bourhood of London is probable, as his collection of apples, in 1790, 
was sadly overrun with it; but it must have been in England long 
- before that time, because it was common on crabs, and even thorns, 
in the wild copses of Buckinghamshire, i in 1795. It is not generally 
known that there are two species of coccus frequent i in our hedges and 
underwoods, designated ovate and reneform; they are both found on 
the smooth bark of young ash-poles or trees, and sometimes on the red _ 
willow. Both species may be collected, and they appear to yield the 
dyeing matter of as deep a tint as that from the cactus cochinillifer. 
Washes of lime water, laid on with a strong brush i in winter and early 
spring, are destructive to them; and soft soap and water is also useful 
in the spring, because its glutinous consistence prevents their migra- 
tion, and it. may be otherwise offensive to them. ‘They are amper- 
ceptible to the naked eye when very young, and it appears they can 
even insinuate themselves under the bark : before they bring forth their : 
young they become stationary, and construct for themselves nurseries 
for that purpose, composed of some exuvie from their bodies, which 
are formed into a brown hemispherical shell, as. on orange trees, pines, 9 
ash, &e., or into an efflorescent fibrous covering, ‘(hence lanigera,) as 
on Sprig, larch, and Weymouth pine, &e. | 
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MR. COLEMAN’S INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. 


“ Tuer Professor of the Royal Veterinary College delivered his 
Annual iniroductory Lecture on Wednesday last, on which occasion he 
was more than usually diffuse in his remarks respecting the inaptitude 
of medical practitioners to acquire the knowledge necessary to con- 
stitute a veterinary surgeon. To his usual statement of comparative 
anatomy leading to comparative physiology and pathology, and con- 
sequently to error, he this year added to the other comparatives, that of 
comparative treatment as the climax of these errors, resulting from 
veterinary practice being attempted on the basis of a knowledge of 
anatomy and physic as regards men, and that experience was essential 
to make a competent veterinary surgeon. 

These opinions, given asthe result of close observation and long ex- 
perience, may, to ordinary minds, seem at variance with the declaration 
purporting to be that of his colleagues in the Medical Examining Com- 
mittee—that they alone,—though not one of them is remarkable for a | 
knowledge of horses, or for experience or skill in veterinary practice, 
though all deservedly celebrated for a knowledge of their own pro- 
fession,—are competent to examine the veterinary student as to his 
veterinary acquirements; and who, with all due form, declare that, 
having examined such student, they, being physicians and surgeons, 
consider him as qualified to practice the veterinary art. 

Perhaps the ingenious Professor may be able to reconcile these 
apparent contrarieties; but until he does so, the principles of the 
Professor, and the practice of veterinary surgeon making, must be held 
to be at variance. The circumstance of the automaton Deputy Pro- 
fessor having been called a member of that Committee does not alter 
the fact. 

The Professor complained that the Veterinary College,—thatis, him- 
self,—had been accused of having done nothing for veterinary science. 

MM... 
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That he has been accused, and that justly and repeatedly, of having 
done only a small part. of what might reasonably be expected from so 
wide a field for experiment and observation, and the unbounded 
patronage conceded to him in the name of the Veterinary College, 1s 
perfectly true. To rescue his reputation from this imputation, he 
stated his intention to enumerate the discoveries there made : but these 
can have been but very unimportant, or his memory must have failed 
him ; for, at the head of these discoveries, he placed that of navicular 
disease, by a gentleman, with whom, however, he stated himself to 
differ as to its nature, and added, that’ though this cause for foot- 
lameness might have ‘been known -to: others, yet. this gentleman was 
the first who published it.* Here, again, the Professor's. memory 
must have deceived him, or he must never have read the able works 
of La Fosse and Osmer. 7 

At the conclusion of the Lecture, he was addressed by a pupil, who, 
rising in his place, requested the Professor to inform him to whom the 
pupils were to apply for anatomical demonstrations? ‘The Professor 
-replied, To Mr. Sewell, as principal, and to Mr. Vines, as_ assistant. 
It is, therefore, to be hoped that this duty, which has been so long in 
_abeyance, will be now duly and efficiently discharged. 
The same pupil went on to state that he had been reproached by Mr. 
Sewell, with being at the stables of the College at mmproper hours, and 
requested to be informed if any regulations existed on the subject of 
attendance, that he might comply with them? ‘These inquiries, though 
made in words, tone, and manner, most respectful, were too much to be 
tolerated even by the urbanity of the venerable Professor, who cut the 
matter short by saying, that it was beneath him (the Professor). to 
answer such questions; that he (the inquirer) was actuated by a spirit. 
to excite discontent; that he would never make a veterinary surgeon ; 
that he had better quit the College; and that he (the Professor) would 
take care that he (the question-asking pupil) should do so. 

-Tnquiry could not, of course, be pursued, after this rebuke ; or the 
Professor, having for the moment lost his usual. self-possession and 
courteous demeanour, quitted the Theatre with somewhat less clamorous | 
plaudits than usual. | ) 
nee ) F.C. CHERRY... 
_ Clapham, Nov. 17th, 1828. : 
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_ ON NAVICULAR DISEASE. © 


BY MR. CHARLES CLARK. 


As the term navicular disease has never been very correctly defined, 
it Is necessary to state that what I here mean to express by it, is that 
lamentable complaint in the fore feet of horses, which passes under the 
scientific appellation of groggy lameness ; by which Veterinarians in 
general mean to infer that there is disease of the shuttle bone, in which, 
‘also, they unblushingly admit that there is no cure, and usually 
resort to the expedient of cutting out the nerves going to the feet, in 
order thereby to destroy the sensation of pain! ~ 

Perhaps it might be as intelligibly defined to be that kind of chronie 
Jameness which people usually attribute to hard labour. I propose to 
show that groggy lameness (for we must use this-term to be under- 
stood) is uniformly caused by the “inflexible piece of iron called a 
shoe,” and that it may be entirely prevented by the use of a jointed 
shoe; and also that. disease of the shuttle bone does not exist in one 
half of those cases in which the horse is said. to be lame from navicular 
disease, and is nerved accordingly. 

It is now generally admitted, that the rigid, fixed shoe, by’ prevehiting 
- the natural play of the foot, causes pain, inflammation, and contraction. 
Now let us for a moment consider, ‘when the foot is thus confined, 
what must take place at the articulation of the coronet and foot bones, 
commonly called the coffin joint. This joint, being the last in the ex- 
tremity, is, from its situation and structure, peculiarly required to have — 
some degree of yielding in unison with the expansion of the foot; but. 
when that motion is denied, and the foot fixed immoveably by iron and 
mails, the shock which it receives during fast action, as in galloping, 
‘becomes extreme, and the natural consequence is inflammation, more 
‘or less severe. This is shown by the state of shod feet on dissection, 
which appear uniformly red and inflamed, while those that have 
never been shod (that is, fettered) will be found clear, white, and 
~ natural. This inflammation, long continued, must cause a rapid 
absorption of the synovial fluid : irritation is still kept up, the periosteum 
becomes inflamed and injured, and nothing is more likely than ecg 
disease will ensue.. 

The most common change to be observed in these parts, is the ad- 
hesion of the shuttle bone, which lies transversely across the middle of 
the foot, withthe perforans tendon, which passes expanding beneath it 
: MM 2 
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the sole becoming too concave and perfectly unyielding, in some con- 
tracted feet, may occasion this adhesion by its upward pressure. At 
other times, small specule of bone are thrown out; and in some cases 
there is ulceration of the bone, usually beginning in the middle ; but 
these are more rare. ) 

Often, indeed, we find the whole contents of the foot,—bones, 
cartilages, and tendons,—united in one solid mass; this is the result of 
a tendency to ossification, when once begun, but my inquiry relates to 
that beginning. How or why it does commence ?—And there can be no 
elucidation so satisfactory as that which ascribes it to the fixed state fof 
the foot induced by shoeing. For it is clear (as Professor Coleman 
says, most justly), that if a ‘part does not perform its natural functions, 
it must become diseased! Such are the appearances in certain feet. I 
have never heard or seen: any sufficient cause assigned for them by 
others, but they are said to constitute navicular disease; and as there 
can be no effect without a cause, are we not justified in attributing it 
tothe common shoe ? 

Some are content to consider it as arising spontaneously, but I 

must discard their very weak argument, having so good and sufficient 
a reason to render. ‘The opinion I have advanced is confirmed by the 
fact, that horses’ feet, shod from the first in expansion shoes, have never 
been found to ossify, ulcerate, or adhere in the coffin jomt: when they 
shall do so, I give up the question; but it is found, that, with freedom 
and elasticity, health and vascularity are preserved. ‘Those whose’ 
shoeing practice would be condemned by admitting the facts here 
stated, will doubtless continue to call it a disease sud generis. 
. As'to the external or diagnostic symptoms of this complaint, they are 
of so obscure and ill-defined a character, that no man can declare its 
existence with certainty, except in the last stages; and it is therefore 
very common to pronounce a horse lame of navicular disease, when, in. 
reality, he is suffering from simple contraction. 

This is the primary and general evil : the diseased shuttle bone is 
merely a concomitant symptom, and comparatively very rare; but not 
being supposed to be a consequence of the shoe, it has been a favourite 
subterfuge, and served for ages past to conceal its mischievous effects. 

These complaints have no doubt existed ever since iron horse shoes 
became general, though never to such an extent as now; and the old 
farriers, when called to such cases, were in the habit of saying that 
the horse had the coffin-joint lameness, which removed all blame 
from their shoeing: and in the present enlightened day, this more 
mysterious term, “navicular disease,’ which throws no new light on 
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the subject, and is merely a new name for an old thing, is employed 
for the same laudable purpose,—to disguise the real evil of contraction, 
and the baneful effects of the fixed shoe; nothing being easier than to 
assert the presence of a complaint that can only be certified. by 
dissection of the foot,—one that cannot be shown if it. really exists, nor 
positively denied if it does not. Contraction has ever been the bugbear 
of the Vetermary profession, which they neither knew how. to prevent 
or to cure ; so that Jameness was referred to a nominal disease, when 
it was not easy or politic to explain why a horseat eight years old should 
be an incurable cripple. It is true that cases of disease in these. 
parts may arise from various definite causes ; the puneture of a kennel 
nail may cause adhesion of the tendon, so. may the violent. application 

of corrosives in the cure of thrashes. There are cases of fracture, too, 
sufficiently obscure to baffle the best judgment. 

On the other hand, we find, in the vast majerity of scactraisiel feet, 
on dissection, a perfectly sound state of the shuttle bone ; yet, during 
life, a nerving practitioner may safely predicate the navicular disease, 
since proof is then impossible. There is a certain class of prejudiced 
persons who would rather believe the most vague and ill-founded asser- 
tions about foot-lameness, than admit the evil influence of their ne plus 
ultra, the common shoe. _'These have seized on it. with avidity, and: 
magnified it into a most important disease,—nay, even have gone, so 
far as to declare that contraction was harmless, and had nothing to do. 
with lameness! , 

Such were the‘opinions of “Nimrod, ” " expressed in the Sporting Ma ' 
gazine, some years ago: he declares that. all that had formerly been 
ebscure to him, respecting the foot, was rendered clear, by supposing 
that this disease really did exist. in nearly every case of. chronic lame-. 
ness ; and seems to consider it the solution of every difficulty, and the 
key to foot knowledge. Men readily lend credence.to a theory they. 
cannot understand, while the glaring deformity of contraction, and the. 
thousands.of feet narrowed to two thirds of their natural width by it, 
can be seen with unconeern. 7 6s B 

The. very term, “ groggy lameness,’ which even professional men: 
disdain not to use, implies,—if it mean anything,—that the complaint. 
is.not well understood. Some call such horses foundered ; .which-is 
incorrect, as the word “founder’’ is only applicable toa. particular. 
state of this organ, in which the coffin bone is sunk and the sole. con-) 
vex below. This is an error from high authority. 

__ Under the new name of “navicular disease,’ it has. been. slgticd : 
as.a new discovery; but even if the old farriers had been ignorant of. 
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it, La Fosse and Osmer, it would appear from their works, were well 
aware of it. | | 

Respecting the cure of this disease. In former times, the farrier, 
after informing the unfortunate owner that his horse was lame in the 
coffin joint, was accustomed to recommend firing, blistering, scoring 
the hoof, and turning the horse to grass; or, in some cases, to pro- 
nounce him incurable. But the modern College Veterinarian takes 
bolder eround: overlooking contraction and the shoe entirely, he calls 
it the navicular disease, and advises Neurotomy. If ever there was 
an operation, the frequent performance of which is a reproach to 
scientific surgery, this is one. It is far more discreditable, when 
performed without a sufficient cause, than amputation in the human 
subject, which John Hunter somewhere compares to the executioner’s 
duty: it is, in many instances, like cutting the Gordian knot we have 
not skill to untie ; and rendering the materials useless. 
. As an occasional resort, in peculiar cases, it is, doubtless, allow- 
able and useful; but the bare necessity for its common practice im- - 
plies something fundamentally wrong in our treatment of the foot. 
Why make cripples by shoeing, and relieve their pain only by destroy - 
ing sensation? But as this operation, after succeeding in some 
mstances, and failing im many more, is now falling into disrepute, less 
need be said of its injurious tendency ; which is decidedly to lead the 
public to disregard contraction, under the false supposition that its 
effects might be removed by this (disgraceful) resource of cutting out 
the nerves, . For it is certain;. that hundreds of horses have been nerved 
for pretended navicular disease, whose lameness arose only from simple 
contraction occasioned by foot fetters,—cases, too, the major part of 
them, in which the judicious application of expansion shoes would have 
given permanent relief. 

Much has been said respecting this disease, but no explanation given, 
{ believe, of the manner in which it is occasioned : this I have attempted 
to supply; and in so doing, to show, that having the same baneful 
eause as contraction,—being, in fact, merely a symptom of that dis-' 
ease——it may be prevented by the same simple means,—by allowing to 
the foot of the horse that needful expansion which nature has not 
denied to any animal on the face of the earth. 
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APPEARANCE OF THE BLOOD OF ANIMALS UNDER 
_ DIFFERENT STATES OF EXCITEMENT. 


BY MR. RICHARD VINES, 


Veterinary Surgeon, Mr. Coleman’s Assistant at the Veterinary 
7 College. | 


(FROM “THE LANCET.’’) 


Havine stated, in a former communication,* that the blood of the 
horse or ass, when in perfect health, after being well fed and mode- 
rately exercised, assumed a bright red colour; and the blood, which 
was then abstracted, coagulated quickly into a solid uniform mass, 
without any separation of the red part; and, on the contrary, if the 
same animal were exposed to a low degree of temperature, and allowed 
only a small quantity of food, that the blood, under those circumstances, 
gradually assumed a darker colour, coagulated slower, and, during 
its coagulation, separated into two parts, a superior white, or straw- 
colour, and an inferior dark red, thus constituting what is commonly 
called buffy, or inflamed blood; and that in proportion to the degree 
or intensity of cold, and the deprivation from food, so the blood assumed 
this buffy appearance; and again, in proportion to the increased 
strength of the animal, when supplied with a due quantity of food, and 
placed in a more congenial temperature, that the blood recovered its 
original state. 

I likewise stated, that the blood assumed this buffy appearance in 
healthy horses, from drawing large quantities at short intervals, and 
also that any cause that debilitated the system would likewise render 
the blood of this appearance. 

On further investigation, and from numerous repeated experiments 
and observations, I have clearly ascertained and proved, that the blood 
assumes different appearances, varying according to the circumstances 
under which the animal is placed. When the animal is in perfect health, 
and moderately excited, the colour of the blood will become brighter, 
and the coagulating property will be increased; but, on the contrary, 
that in both, when under great (as well as diminished) excitement, the 
eolour and coagulating property will be found gradually to. diminish, 

Under the former circumstances, both the venous and arterial blood 
assume a brighter colour, coagulation takes place quicker, and the 
consistence will be found to be. firmer, without any separation of the 
red part, and this appearance will be seen, whether a small or large 
quantity be taken; but if the exertion be carried to a great excess, or 
if the animal breathe an impure atmosphere, or be exposed to a low 
degree of temperature, and at the same time not allowed food, or to 
be exercised, the venous and arterial blood will then gradually appear 
of a darker colour, coagulation will be slower and weaker, and, during 
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the coagulation, the red part. will. separate, at first in a slight de- 

gree: but. this appearance is only to be observed on drawing a small 
quantity, but afterwards to a much greater extent, by taking a larger 
portion; but m the advanced stages, and as the animal becomes more 
exhausted, it then gradually fails to assume the buffy appearance, from 
its. coagulating property being too far dimmished: 

_ From these facts, it becomes evident, as I have previously stated, 
that the. venous and arterial blood assumes different appearances, vary- 
-Ing according to the circumstances under which the animal is placed ; 
thus, while in health, and under moderate excitement, its colour and 
coagulating. property gradually increases ; but, on the contrary, both 
when under great..as well as diminished. excitement, its colour and 
coagulation will be gradually diminished. 

. The following table will give a more comprehensive view of the 
subject :— | | 


het 


«The middle portion, F7g.1, is intended to represent the a 
ance of the blood, either venous or arterial, under moderate excite- 
ment, coagulated into an uniform firm mass, without any separation. 
The three lateral. portions, on each side, are intended to represent 
the colours. and coagulating property, diminishing those on the right 
side from. too great excitement, and those on the left, from diminished 
excitement. =a 
_ Fig. 2, 0n each side, show the blood darker in colour than Fig. 1; 
and, during the coagulation, to have separated into two parts; a supe- 
rior,. which.is either white or straw-coloured, and an inferior, or red 
part. 


_ "The two next portions, vg. 3, likewise show the blood coagulated, 
but still darker in colour, with a larger portion of the white or straw- 
coloured part, and a smaller of the inferior or red. roib os 
The two outside. portions, F%g. 4, represent the blood of a darker 
colour than the last, but without any separation of the parts, owing to 
iis weak coagulation. : | : - ? | 
From this, it appears evident, that the remote causes which increase 
ihe colour and coagulating property of the blood, are, pure air of a 
moderate temperature, good food, and moderate exercise; but, on the 
contrary, those under which it diminishes, are, violent or long-continued 
exertion, severe pain, increased temperature, or any of these causes 
incombination with high feeding : this is very frequently to be observed. 
in the spring of the year, and summer months, while the thermo~ 
meter is high; when it is very common to find inflammation, of. the 
lungs, eyes, and other inflammatory diseases from too great excite- 
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ment of the system; again, other remote causes also render the blood 
in this state, by diminishing the action of the various organs of the 
body, as impure air, long exposure to wet or cold, without food or 
exercise;* this we find to be the case in the autumn and winter, while 
the thermometer is low. | 

It therefore appears, that while the causes which support the fune- 
tions of the different organs of the body are duly and moderately 
applied, the colour and coagulating property of the blood gradually 
inerease ; but, on the contrary, if these causes are gradually withdrawn, 
or carried to too great an excess, then the colour and coagulating pro- 
perty will gradually diminish ; thus it will be found, that as the animal 
increases in strength, the blood will coagulate stronger and quicker, 
from containing a larger portion of animal matter; but as the animal. 
diminishes in strength, and while under great or diminished excite- 
ment, the blood coagulates slower and weaker, from containing a— 
smaller portion; its quick coagulation depends on the quantity of 
animal matter it contains. The blood of strong subjects is always 
greater in weight, and coagulates stronger and quicker than that of 
weak ones; thus, as the animal increases in strength, while in health, 
and under moderate excitement, the blood coagulates stronger and 
quicker, from containing a larger portion of animal matter; and again, 
as the animal diminishes in strength, as while under great or diminished 
excitement, the blood gradually coagulates slower and weaker, from 
containing a much smaller portion. | . 

This white, or buffy part, commonly called self-coagulable lymph, 
or fibrin, may therefore be considered as the base of the blood of all 
animals ; it assumes different colours, and possesses coagulating pro- 
perties, varying in animals, and in different parts of the body of the 
same animal: in the strong parts it appears red, from possessing a 
high degree of vital power, while in the weak or finer parts, it appears 
white, from possessing a much lower degree of vitality; in strong sub- 
jects, and in the strong parts of the body, it.coagulates strongly and 
quickly, from contaming a large portion of animal matter: hence, it 
has received the name of fibrm, from a supposed resemblance to mus- 
cular or fibrous texture; but, on the contrary, in weak subjects, and 
m the weak and finer parts of the body, its coagulation is much slower 
and weaker, from its containing only a much smaller portion. It also 
assumes different appearances, varying according to the circumstances 
under which the animal is placed. When in perfect health, and mo- 
derately excited, it appears of a bright red colour, and coagulates 
without any separation; in this state, we may consider it as possessing 
the highest degree of vital power ; but, on the contrary, that is, from. 
too great, as well as from diminished, excitement, in consequence of 
its vitality being diminished, it then appears darker in colour; coagu- 
lation becomes slower and weaker, at first in a slight degree, but 
afterwards to a much greater extent. 
_ Itherefore deny the hypothesis of the blood being a compound fluid, 


* The blood has likewise the same appearance, when the horse is under the 
influence of Digitalis. ~ Be as 
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while circulating in the living body, and of the lymph, red globules, 
and serum, but consider it as live animal matter, capable of assuming 
either a fluid or solid form; and that, while in the state of a fluid, it 
. possesses a higher degree of vital power than when in a solid state; 
that it assumes different colours, and possesses various degrees © of 
solidity, varying in animals, and in different parts of the same animal, 
which depends upon the quantity of animal matter it contains previous 
to its coagulating, or assuming the solid state. I consider its base as 
originally white, and that it derives its colour and coagulating pro- 
perties from the combination of atmospheric air, when circulating 
through the lungs; this appears from the arterial blood being always 
greater in weight, and coagulating firmer and quicker than either the 
lymph or chyle; and I consider that its different colours indicate its: 
various degrees of vitality; for, in the strong parts of the body, it ap- 
pears red, “from possessing a high degree of vital power; while, in the 
weak or finer parts, it is white, from having ouly a much lower de- 
of vitality. 

The lacteal and lymphatic fluids may,. therefore, be considered as. 
venous blood. This appears from their assuming different colours, and « 
possessing coagulating properties, varying according to the different: 
states of the animal. In strong and healthy horses, if destroyed while 
in perfect health, and under moderate excitement, the lymphatic fluid 
assumes a white, or straw-colour, in those parts of the lymphatic sys- 
tem situated near the circumference and centre of the circulation ; but, 
onthe contrary, in many of those which are destroyed when under 
great, as well as diminished, excitement, it commonly assumes the 
same character of dark venous blood in those parts of the lymphatic 
system, situated nearest the centre of the circulation, as the thoracic 
duct, and the second order of the lacteals and lymphatics. ‘This we 
find from the functions of digestion being suspended, from severe pain 
produced from open joints, punctures in the feet, &ec.; also by ae 
sure to severe cold without food. 

| Royal Veterinary College, 
Oct. 15, 1828. 
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In a former communication, at page 353 of the “ Farrier and : 
Naturalist,’ I stated certain measures deemed necessary towards the 
improvement of the Veterinary profession, and the attamment of 
which Mr. Coleman had undertaken to support by all the means in 
his power. Those measures having been so lately published, and to 
be found in the 8th Number, need not be recapitulated here. — 

But no sooner was the first step to be taken towards giving these 
engagements effect, than new objections were presented on the part 
of Mr. Coleman, and restrictions called for that would have neu- 
tralized what had already been done; and the hope of obtaining his. 
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support to the measures he had already agreed to, as being necessary, 
was lost: indeed, it appeared that his principal object was, by a nascar 
of collusion and evasion, to obtain delay. 

_ That amendment in the existing order of things was necessary, could’ 
not, ‘however, be denied; and it was accordingly stated, by Mr. 
Coleman, that the Medical Committee of Examiners had resolved to’ 
recommend to the General Meeting of Subscribers to appoint a Vete- 
rinary Examining Conimittee, consisting of the Professor, the Assist- 
ant, and a limited number of Veterinary surgeons: no Veterinary 
student, in future, to receive a diploma, until examined and approved 
by both Committees. The duties that were to be performed, or any 
details respecting its organization and proceedings, were not men- | 
tioned. , 

At length the Annual General Meeting of Governors and Sub- 
_seribers, for 1827, took place on the 28th of May: the only sub- 
scribers who attended, besides gentlemen designated Governors, 
being Mr. Goodwin and myself. 

At that meeting there was a general feeling, on the part oF the 
Governors, towards adding Veterinary surgeons to the existing Com- 
mittee. There was, indeed, one exception ; and the remarks made 
by that zentleman, afford ample matter for future commentary : it is 
sufficient here to state, that he alone raised his voice against a mixed 
Committee. 

At the meetings that had previously taken place between Mr. Cole- 
man, at his solicitation, Mr. Goodwin, and myself, Mr. Coleman had 
declared that the members of the Examining Committee were not 
averse to a limited number of Veterinary surgeons being added to that 
_ Committee; and the proposal to add one Veterinary surgeon to every 
two physicians and surgeons who might then, or thereafter, be on the 
Committee, was considered, by Mr. Coleman, so moderate and rea- 
sonable, that he expressed his conviction it would be acceded to by 
the members of the Medical Examining Committee, without opposition 
or without reluctance ; indeed, that they wished some change of that 
kind to be made. | | 

But when the feeling in favour of adding Veterinary surgeons to the 
Medical Examining Committee, on the part of the Governors, be- 
came manifest, it was met by Mr. Coleman rising, and giving it as his 
opinion, well knowing the feelings, individually, of every member of | 
the Medical Examining Committee, that they would not sit with Ve- 
termary surgeons ; that if such a measure was carried, they would, 
one by one, Hithiew. He did not assert this merely as his belief, 
but he.stated” ‘the reasons that would induce them. to withdraw ;. and 
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these were, among others, that the examinations would .be made in- 
conveniently long, and that they could not. give time to go through 
them: but be it remembered, that a fee of three guineas, and, under 
" some circumstances, a fee of five guineas, is paid for such examination ; 
for which fee, however, the pupil is entitled to as many repetitions of 
examination as the Committee please to give... And here, it may be 
remarked, that, supposing the assertions of Mr. Coleman to be true, 
- that the Medical Examiners cannot give time to more lengthened ex- 
aminations, it must follow, of course, that they will be induced to 
limit the number of examinations, in order, equally, to prevent the 
consuming of more time. It is evident that this system, supposing it 
to be truly described, is well calculated to ensure the passing of every. 
pupil who has assurance and perseverance; for any one thus endowed, 
may, by continumg to present himself to these. gentlemen, with so 
little time to spare from their other duties, be sure to pass, for the sake. 
of being got rid of: his fee has been already received; gentlemen have ., 
but little time; his presence becomes troublesome ; no more money is, 
to come from him; and therefore he must pass, that another fee-payer, 
and aspirant for a Veterinary diploma, may be admitted in his place. . 
These are the necessary consequences of the opinions of Mr. Coleman, . 
being founded in truth: whether they are or are not so, is a question... 
between him and the members of that Committee for whom he under- 
took to speak. : | 
But besides these nonin of Mr. Coleman’s, or reasons of the 

Committee already stated, as to their being called on to give too much” 
time to the duties they have undertaken to discharge, another most 
cogent statement was also made by Mr. Coleman; and this was, that 
at present, the Examiners came to the Committee in the expectation | 
of meeting friends and enjoying their conversation ; and if Veterinary 
surgeons were admitted, they feared that this enjoyment would cease. 
It was not, however, distinctly stated, whether such-enjoyment was to. 
cease merely from the Veterinary surgeon urging a protracted. exa- 
mination, and therefore, most probably, an efficient.one; or whether. 
these Veterinary surgeons, all of whom have. been. created, such. by, 
this Committee, are so stupid, illiterate, and narrow-minded, that.a. 
selection cannot be made from among them fit for the associates of . 
gentlemen. Judging, however, from the, choice they havemade, they. 
eannot be very fastidious on this point. noel 
| They have selected Mr, Sewell as their colleague...Mr. Sewell, 
remarkable for secrecy and evasion, is selected as the successor of Mr. 
Cline, the early, warm, efficient, and effectual promoter of the Vete- 
rinary art;—the oldest member of their Board ;—their President, Mr, 
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Cline, a teacher of nearly half’a century, with an unsophisticated 
mind, and giving elucidations as clear as an unclouded meridian’ sun, 
is succeeded by Mr. Sewell, a mere Veterinary surgeon, with no 
more advantages of education than are possessed by many, and with 
infinitely less advantages than are possessed by some, members of the 
profession. A grave man, certainly, with powers of communicating 
what knowledge he does possess naturally defective, and habitually 
cautious in exposing his opinions, whatever they may be, to the test 
of serutiny and examination; whose experience is limited by: the 
walls of the building at St. Pancras, called the College, and whose — 
endeavours have been directed to confine the principles of his Vete- 
rinary practice,—if, indeed, his practice is guided by principles,—to 
the same limited scope. With these disqualifying cireumstances at- 
tending him, it may be asked, What has pointed him out as being the 
only Veterinary surgeon fit to sit at the same board with the members 
of the Medical Examining Committee? Is it that he has a grave, self- 
important carriage ?—Is it that he has an unruffleable temper?—Is it 
that he has patience under the jests and the ridicule of a superior ?——Or 
is it in his having been the recording clerk of the fiat of a Non-veteri- 

nary Committee as to the fitness of a man to become a Veterinary 
_ practitioner, in which Committee he, a Veterinary surgeon, claiming 
to bean Assistant-Professor, had not the right to utter a single 
opinion, or ask a question? 

“That Mr. Sewell is a respectable practitioner, I admits but I deny 
that he possesses qualifications, either natural or acquired, ‘so far above 
every other Veterinary surgeon in this country, as to warrant his 
being selected as the first, the only, soacuaiaeie fit for the office of Me- 
dical Taxaminer. | 

‘Ithas been declared, by the Medical Examining Gwniskityess that 
under their management Veterinary science has not merely advanced, © 
but has eminently flourished for thirty years; but when this flourishing | 
state is looked to for its fruits, the Professor Coleman, professing to 
speak for this same Committee, declares that this flourishing profession 
contains but one member that they will condescend to meet and act” 
with in matters purely professional: and, be it always remembered, 
that this individual can claim nothing beyond the being a mere Vete- 
terinary surgeon, with knowledge and experience of the most’ limited | 
description. 

T si pursue this sii at a future period. ~ (30 
F.C. CHERRY. 
Clapham, Oot: 1828. WY 3 
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HORSE CAUSE. 
Court of Common Pleas. 
EDMONDS 2. DOBSON. 


Tus was an action brought by Mr. Edmonds, a surgeon-dentist, 
residing in Argyll-street, on a warranty of a horse sold to him by the 
defendant, late Quarter-Master in the Ist Regiment of Life Guards. 

Mr. Sergeant Wilde stated the case. The plaintiff having occasion 
for a horse for his cabriolet, gave a good price (80/.) for the animal 
in question, upon the representation of his perfect soundness. Shortly 
after the purchase, however, a suspicion arose that the horse was not 
quite as sound as he had been warranted, and lie was submitted to the 
examination of Mr. Sewell, at the Veterinary College, upon whose 
declaration of his unsoundness the animal was sent back to the defend- 
ant, but the latter refused to refund, and it became necessary for the 
eos to seek restitution by legal means. 

| The payment of the money; and the warranty given by the defend 
ant, were proved. 

Mr. Sewell stated, that he examined the horse on the 16th of May 
last, and found:an enlargement of the foot, which, on inspection, dis- 
covered a tendency to ossification of the cartilage. ‘The defect was 
such as to induce him to pronounce the horse decidedly unsound. 

Jt was also proved that the horse had two broken knees, which had 
occurred by some accident; but this did not constitute unsoundness. 

Mr. Sergeant Storks (who was assisted by Mr. Hutchinson) stated 
the defendant’s case, and ealled witnesses to show that the value of 
the horse was not affected by the indications described. 

“Mr. William Percivall, Veterinary surgeon to the defendant’s regi- 
ment (the Ist Life Guards), stated the result of his examination of the 
horse. He did not deny that there was a thickening, or ossification, 
of the cartilage, but it did not amount to unsoundness. He had ne 
doubt that, with such symptoms, a horse could do the same degree of 
work in the same time, and with as much safety, as if he were free 

‘from blemish. The appearances might, or might not, extend beyond — 
what existed at present; if they did not, then the animal 2 in his 
judgment, certainly not unsound. 

Thomas: Perry, the assistant to Mr. Percivall, gave similar testimony. 

Mr. Coleman, of the Veterinary College, stated that he.examined 
the horse about May last, and observed some little deposition of bony 
matter on the cartilage, but it was not completely ossified. The wit- 

ness remarked that there was great diversity of opinion as to what con- 
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stituted unsoundness. His own definition of unsoundness was this: 
whenever there was such a defect of the structure or functions as to 
interfere with the duty of a part, and thereby of the whole, the animal 
must be considered unsound. In this case, although the deposition of 
bone did not make the horse lame, yet if it went on, and the horse 
should hereafter become lame from that cause, he should say that it 
was unsound. When he examined it since, the seeds of the disease: 
then existed. | 

Another witness, who had the care of the horse, was called to 
prove that he had never found any appearance of lameness. 

Mr. Sergeant Wilde, in observing upon the evidence, submitted to 
the Jury, that the whole weight of it was in his client’s favour; and 
that when they exercised their own common sense in considering the 
case, they would assuredly find the plaintiff entitled to their verdict. 
Could it be argued, that one of themselves, if affected with an ossifi- 
cation of the cartilage of the ankle, for instance, would be as good, or 
as sound, or as perfect a man as he was before. If some defect or 
deterioration of the system were to produce rigidity and the absence of 
all elasticity in those parts which nature originally endowed with ex- 
pansive and elastic qualities, the man, to be sure, might limp a little, 
and might not be able to walk quite so well, but he would, doubtless, 
be better on the whole than before. Let them apply the same — 
reasoning to the case of the horse. That was all he desired. 

~The Chief Justice recalled Mr. Coleman, and asked him if he con- 
sidered the horse, when he examined him, in May last, capable of 
bearmg the same labour with the same safety, as if free from all de~ 
fects. The witness answered in the negative. 

The Chief Justice, in summing up, said, that this testimony of Mr. 
Coleman appeared to him to: put the defence out of Court. If the 
Jury considered it as confirmatory of the evidence for the ee the 
latter would be entitled to their verdict. 

The Jury momnceleaiely found a verdict for the plaintif—Damages 
807. | 


SU ee TREN A TUTE, 


THE VETERINARY SOCIETY. 


Discussion on the subject of Ophthalmia was resumed at the meet- 
ing of Nov. 4. The most important question appeared to be, Whe- 
ther, or not, this disease was attributable chiefly to the exciting causes: 
of heat, bad atmosphere, exertion, &e.; as it was a argued, that if this 
ewas the ease, attention in avoiding the access of these, would prevent’ 
the further recurrence of the complaint, when the first paroxysm had. 
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been promptly relieved by antiphlogistic treatment. But this was not 
generally allowed to be the fact; as the majority present appeared to 
be of opinion, that the first attack of inflammation often left the eye in 
so weak a state, as to dispose it more readily to take on a diseased ac- 
tion.’ In proof of this, it was stated that Ophthalmia often occurred 
in horses that had always run in the open air, and at regular monthly 
periods, when no particular exciting cause could have existed. 

Stimulating applications to the eyes were very generally reprobated; 
though some gentlemen seemed to be of opinion, that in certain after- 
stages it was a useful practice to stimulate, and common salt was 
stated by one to have been used with success. 

These facts were agreed to generally ;—that there was no specific 
poison influencing this complaint ; that it depended more on a predis- 
posing weakness or -defectiveness in the organs, than in any particu- 
lar exciting cause; and also, that our treatment had hitherto not been 
so successful as might be desired, on account of various good reasons 
_ which were adduced. | 

On the 18th, the Society had a very interesting and satisfactory 
meeting; a considerable number of visitors were present, and several 
new members proposed. After the preliminary business was disposed 
of, a paper on the Blood, and its coagulable properties, was read by 
Mr. Vines, who demonstrated his laborious experiments by means of 
coloured diagrams, representing the chyle and blood of the horse; the 
latter in a state of coagulation, as drawn under different states of in- 
creased and diminished irritation or excitement; showing that nearly 
the same appearances were produced by both,—that is, that it separated 
in the same manner, when taken from an animal in a certain stage of 
debility, as from another labouring under excitement; also, that it 
gave the same appearance on ene in the extremes of excitement 
and of debility. : | 

To opinions so totally new, of course much opposition was made, 
so that the principal part of the evening was taken up in explanation, 
Mr. Vines appearing prepared for every objection. The members. 
were impressed with a deep feeling of the necessity of well understand- 
ing this subject ; and the important practical application of this. gen- 
tleman’s observations will come forward on the next evening, Tuesday, 
2d of. December, when, as usual, according to the liberal principles 
adopted by this Society, Veterinary surgeons and students, and medical 
gentlemen, are invited to attend and take part in the discussion. | 

[We have suppressed some part of the report respecting this latter 
paper, as it will appear more in detail in’ our pages, and is far too 
momentous to be so hastily condensed.—-Eep, F’.} 


ON 2 URES YS. 


» THE bind which is known in this country by mie name of a 
ete, is generally allowed, was not, originally, a native of Eu- 
rope; but much difference of opinion exists respecting the time of its 
introduction, and the country from which it was obtained. 

The question: whether this fowl was known to the ancients, depends 
upon the definition of the word meleagris, which has been commonly 
supposed to signify the turkey. But it has been justly remarked by 
naturalists, that all the ancients have related of the meleagris, can 
only be properly applied to the gallina Africana, or Guinea-hen, 
with which there is no doubt of their having been acquainted. In 
many respects, indeed, these birds bear’ so close a resemblance to 
each other, that a common description might apply to either. Thus, 
the figure of the gallina Africana, its drooping tail and naked head, 
the fleshy excrescence on its bill, its unpleasant ery, and unsocial dis- 
position, as detailed by Clytus, the disciple of Aristotle,* all corre- 
spond with the turkey; but the small pearly spots on the feather, the 
size, and the curved form of the back, mentioned by the same author, 
are peculiar to the Guinea-hen; and, above all, he has not noticed, in 
his account of the melean grides, those remarkable distinctions between 
the male and female—the strut of the cock with his outspread tail, the 
changeable hue of the membrane that hangs from his bill, and the tuft 
‘of hair upon his breast; all of which are too apparent to have escaped 
observation, and belong exclusively to the turkey. The distinction 
drawn by Columella and Pliny, between the meleagris and the gal- 
lina Africana, is so immaterial, as scarcely to indicate more than a 
slight difference in the same species; and it has been supposed, by 
Professor Pallas, with every appearance of probability, to apply to a 
variety of the latter, which bears a red crest, and is known as the 
Numida mitrata. Ancient authors assure us, besides, that the 
_ meleagrides were indigenous in Africa, which is the ease with respect» 
to Guinea-fowls, but where our turkey was never yet found wild. It 
seems clear, therefore, notwithstanding the assertion of the Hon. 
Daines Barrington, who has maintained a contrary nares that — 
bird was not known to the Greeks and Romans. 
This gentleman seems also to think, that the name which has been’ 
given to this fowl, designates its origin, and therefore that we should: 
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consider it a native of Turkey: but the same reasoning would apply 
to maize, or Turkey-corn, as it is frequently called, although it 1s 
well known to have been obtained from America; and they who are 
conversant in inquiries of this kind, are aware that many new and 
curious articles formerly acquired their names from countries to which 
they do not really belong. He has also erroneously adduced the testi-” 
mony of Leland, the antiquary, in aid of his assertion, that turkeys’ 
were known in this country in the fifteenth century; for that author 
having mentioned, in his Itinerary, that capons of grease were served 
up.at an_ entertainment given to Edward IV., in 1647, he has fanci-— 
fully insisted that the expression should be read: * eupoHs of rw 

which, thus converted, would mean turkeys. — : | , 

It may also be here remarked, that Buffon has fallen into an error 
respecting the gallina Africana, transmitted fromthe Romans, which, | 
he says, became extinct.in Europe in the middle’ ages; whereas, 
mention is made of them, in English writers, under the name of Aves 
Africana, about the year 1287.* | 

The most satisfactory conjecture that has been formed on this sub- 
- ject, ascribes the origin of the turkey to Pomel f ; 1m i yin of which, 
we haye the following proofs :-— 

The first description that has besitc given we it, by any modern 
author, is found in an account of the Western Indies, by Gonzalo di 
Oviedo, who wrote about the year 1525, that is, within thirty years 
after the discovery of America by Columbus. He describes it with 
great minuteness and accuracy, and with all that interest which a rare 
object. might be supposed to excite, but which would have been absurd, 
had the bird been already common in Europe ; and, being even at a 
loss for a name by which to designate it, he calls it a ‘large species of 
peacock; the flesh of which, he says, 1s better than that of the Spanish 
peacock. Lopez de Gomara, whose history of Mexico was first pub- 
lished in 1558, also mentions it as peculiar to the newly. discovered 
Continent, and says, that it was termed Gallo pavo, from its resem- 
blance both to the peacock and the domestic ‘cock; and there are 
various passages, to the same effect, in other Spanish authors. 

‘The earliest travellers who visited the northern: shores of America, 
found the turkey there in a wild state.t Kalm, who visited Pensyl- 
vania in 1748, says, that. they run about there in the woods: and 
Smyth, who travelled through that country at a later —— assures 


| * See Kennett’s Parochial Antiquities, p. 287. 


+ A very splendid and well-coloured engraving of the American wild turkey, 
has been published by Mr. Audubon, F.L.8., &e. - 
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us that they are to be found im the uncultivated wastes at the back of 
Virginia, in flocks of many thousands. It is also said, that they are 
larger and better flavoured than those bred in Europe. 

As these birds are at present found in both Asia and Africa, and 
as these quarters of the globe have, by many, been considered as their 
native countries, it may not be uninteresting to inquire at what period 
they were carried thither. We are assured, by Du Halde, that 
turkeys were not indigenous in China; although he erroneously adds, 
that they-were common in the Hast Indies. There is little doubt that 
they were carried to Persia by the Americans, and to Batavia by the 
Dutch. In the time of Chardin, they were, indeed, so scarce, that 
they were kept as curiosities in the Emperor’s menagerie; and he tells 
us, in his travels, that they were originally brought from Constantino- 
ple to Ispahan by some Armenians, who presented them to the King, 
as rareties. . Instead, however, of recommending them, his Majesty, 
observing that the Persians were ignorant of the proper treatment of 
the fowls, imposed upon the Armenian donors the further trouble and 
expense of preserving them. In the kingdom of Congo, on the Gold 
Coast, and at Senegal, there are none but'those belonging to the Eu- 
ropean factories; and various authors state, that they are-equally scarce 
in other parts of Africa. In the relation of Cavendish’s voyage, in 
1588, itis particularly mentioned that they found “ Guinea-cocks, 
which we call turkeys,’ onthe island of St. Helena; and Mr. Bar- 
rington misapplies this circumstance, in support of his opinion, that 
these birds were not originally brought from America. But the name 
of “@uiney-cocks,” belong to what are now commonly called pinta- 
dos; and, even admitting that they were turkeys, it would not be sur- 
prising that they should have been found there, as the island had been. 
previously visited hy the aes aati to whom this fowl had been long 
familiar. ALA 

These proofs are, doubles, of ehoimptect sufficient 10 satisfy any 
naturalist respecting the native country of these birds; but they will 
be strengthened if we consider the time and manner of their introduc- 
tion into other places. Had they come from Asia or Africa, many 
centuries ago, there can be no doubt that they must have been common 
in Italy, and would thence have been dispersed over the rest of Eu- 
rope: but it does not appear that they were known there previous to. 
the discovery of America. They are not alluded to before that period, 
by writers on agriculture who describe domestic poultry ; and the earliest 
mention of them in that country, occurs in an edict issued in 1557, 
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by the magistrates “of Venice, for repressing luxury, in which those 
tables are enumerated at which alone paviridges and turkeys were 
allowed. | 

Some writers, indeed, — disierted: that turkeys were known at a 
much earlier period in France; but no proof of that has been adduced. 
In a deseription of the duchy of Burgundy, by Messieurs Courtpée 
and Beguillet, it is very confidently said, that they were brought from 
Artois to Dijon in 1385; but no authority is assigned. And in the 
same work it is also deserted; that they were brought from the Le- 
vant, in the fifteenth century, by Jacques Coeur, to his estate of 
Beaumont, in the Gatinois; and by Americus Vespucius, to: Portugal. 
This Jacques Coeur was treasurer to Charles VII., and was, by him, 
banished the kingdom in 1450. Ii is true that he then went to reside 
in the Levant, and M. de la Mare, in his treatise on the Police, re- 
peats this story, of his having brought turkeys to France on his return 
Jrom banishment : wnfortunately, however, for its correctness, he 
never did return, but died in exile, at the island of Chio, in 1456. 
Another tradition, which, although not. proved, appears more probable, 
is, that they were first brought to France by Admiral Chabot, the 
discoverer of Newfoundland, in the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
The prevalent idea in France, that they were introduced by the Jesuits, 
seems altogether void of foundation. "They were so searce in that 
country, in 1570, that they were considered a splendid rarity at the 
wedding dinner of Charles IX. And the same monarch, on passing 
through the city of Amiens, condescended to accept, from the magis- 
trates, a present of twelve turkeys. Indeed, so late as the reign of 
Henry IV., we find that some dealers were punished for defrauding 
the country people of these fowls, under pretence that they were for 
the use of the Queen. a : ? 

Several authors assure us, that turkeys were brought: to Germany so 
early as the year 1530; but Gesner, who published his Ornithology in 
1555, seems not even to have seen them. 

There is no certain account of the period of their introduction into ~ 
England: they are not mentioned either in the list of Archbishop 
~ Nevil’s feast, or in the Earl of Northumberland’s Household Book, 
published in 1512; nor in the minute regulations of the royal kitchen, 
in the early part of the reign of Henry VIII., although all the fowls 
there used are enumerated. But it is probable that it took place soon 
after that time: some authors say in 1580, others in 1532; and 
Baker fixes the period, in his Chronicles, in 1524, - about. the 
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fifteenth year of Henry VIIL., yin ‘according to the well-known 
distich— : ; 


“ Turkeys, carps, hoppes, piccarell, and aava, 
Came into England all in one yeare.” 


That they had become general towards the latter end of the same 
century, may be collected from, the following lines in Tusser’'s Hun- 
dred Points of Good Husbandry, printed in 1585: * 


*¢ Beefe, mutton, and porke, shred pies of the best, — 
Pig, veale, goose, and capon, and turkey well dress’d ; 
Cheese; apples, and nuts, jolie carols to ‘heare, | 
As then in the countrie, is counted good cheare.”’ 


THE FAULTS AND DEFECTS TO BE AVOIDED 
IN BUYING HORSES. 


[Continued from page 524. ] 


THE next thing to be regarded in the choosing of a horse, is his feet, 
that they may be good and durable, for bad feet in a horse is like a 
house that has a weak foundation, for such a one will do but little 
service. [| shall not here take much notice of the defects of bad shoe- 
ing, or other accidents ; ; for these will be treated of in their proper 
place, but of those chiefly which are natural to some horses that expose 
them, more than others, to lameness, or, at least, make them unfit for 
the most common uses, as hunting and travelling. ae 

The knowledge of the feet is reckoned more easy than that of the 
eyes; and I have seen many guess, pretty well, of the goodness of a 
horse’s feet, without any other examination, than just’ to view them as 
he stands or walks. However, I would advise no man to trust to so 
- superfigial a judgment; for, though one may see the form and shape of 
the foot to be fair and promising, yet there are other things to be con- 
sidered, without which a good horseman may be deceived. 

_ A horse may have a well made foot and well proportioned; and 
yet, if it chance to be thin and weak, the buyer will be disappointed 
of his expectations ; for such a foot is liable to be spoiled i in shoeing, by 


* There was an earlier edition of this work printed in 15575 but whether it 
contained the lines above quoted, has not been ascertained: in later editions 
they have been altogether omitted. 
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travelling on hard, stony grounds, by too much drought in hot seasons, 
or by too much moisture in winter. A thin foot is that where the 
crust or horn is thin. . This may be easily seen when the shoe is taken 
off, because the verge all round the soie will appear thin, and where 
it is so, a horse will winch with the least touch of the pincers; but as 
this trial will seldom be allowed in buying of a horse, the best way, to 
those. who-would be acquainted with such things, is to. observe the 
bottom of the crust, which is generally ragged, and where the shoe- 
_nails are clenched and riveted. . If these be high, is a token. the foot 
is thin, and that there has not been suflicient hold for the nails without 
driving them a, good way upwards in the crust. . In a thin foot, the 
heels and. frog are also apt to be soft and tender to the touch; and, by 
reason of the weakness natural to such kind of foot, it sometimes turns 
awry, and one point of the heel will stand higher than the other, though 
this may be also owing to the crookedness of the pastern-joints, and will 
sometimes happen where the foot is tolerably strong, but 1s most com- 
mon to such as have weak feet; and where it isso, the horse wears his 
shoes more on one side than the other, and often causes him to cut and 
go lame in a journey. 

As athin, weak foot is justly ahfre a very great defect in a 
horse, so avery strong foot is not always the most eligible, but is 
liable to several accidents. A strong foot has the fibres of the hoof 
very distinct, and, for the most part, run in a straight line from the 
coronet.to the toe, like the grain of oak, lignum vite, or any other hard 
wood that easily splits; and though some such feet will last very well, 
and keep free from accidents, where sufficient care is taken to keep 
them moist and pliable, yet when they happen to be neglected upon a 
long journey, or much hard riding, especially on dry, stony grounds, 
they will go lame and tender, at the same time that no defect is to be 
seen on the foot. 

When a horse that has a strong foot takes up a feel atat or 
happens to be cut into the quick with a sharp bone, asharp flint, or 
piece of glass, and a flow of humours follow upon such a wound or 
puncture, the confinement these meet with from the strength of the © 
foot, create much anguish, and for want of vent below, frequently 
‘causes an eruption round the coronet, which proves, for the most part, 
troublesome, and makes the cure. tedious and uncertain, especially 
when such cases happen to fall into bad hands. - 

_I have known some instances where the hoof and the sole Teas beon 
quite loosened from all their attachments to the foot, the filaments and 
fibres that unite the horny part to the flesh being all torn and pulled 
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asunder ; and where this happens in any degree, it is apt to leave a 
tenderness behind it, unléssan uncommon care be taken to prevent it. 
“But the greatest ineohvenience in a hard, dry foot, is its being sub- 
ject to refts and fissures, which cleave the hoof quite through, some- 
times from the coronet down to the bottom; and this kind of foot is the 
‘more easily exposed to such’ accidents, that the horny fibres have a 
more visible, straight direction than where the foot jis more soft and 
pliable; these clefts being, for the most part, in the quarter, seldom 
admit of anyother remedy than extirpating the whele piece that hes 
“next the heel, which defect is, from thence, called a false quarter, 
“wherein the cure is seldom‘so perfect, especially in the fore feet, as to 
feave no infirmity or blemish behind it. When the fissure, or cleft, 
‘does not penetrate through the horn, but makes a line on the surface, 
“it is called a ‘sand-erack, being very common im some sandy countries, 
where the horses’ hoofs turn dry, and crack with the heat of the sand. 
These are but little rezarded where the lines are superficial and not 
~ deép in the horn, and are often cured by rasping them out and keeping 
the {oot cool and moist. However, it isa defect that must lessen the 
value of a horse in proportion to the degree of goodness or badness of 
© his foot ; for when the foot happens to be otherwise bad, these blemishes 
| _ degenerate, and are of ill consequence. , 
‘o" The next defect’ I shall'take notice of in the feet, is of tates horses 
that have narrow heels. | Some horses’ feet are tolerably good, even 
Where the heels are narrow ; and when the foot is ‘hot and inclined to 
- pottenness, and the quarters lose the round turn that they ought to have, 
“as they approach the heel, and look as if they were bent and pinched 
* together, insomuch that the heels of some such horses are not above 
« two fingers in breadth, then the foot is bad; and the way that many 
“take to mend these kind of feet, by hollowing on each side the frog, 
and thinning the quarters to cause a to stretch to a wider shoe, 
makes them worse. ’ 
Another thing that ought carefully to be looked into, is, that both 
“his fore feet be of equal size; for whenever this defect is the least 
apparent, though it may proceed from the horse’s using one leg more 
. than the other, as it happens to working-men who use the right hand 
and arm more than the left; yet when one foot is smaller than the 
- other it is a blemish, and’ carries some doubt that such a foot may, in 
time, fail and perish; even as those do that have been hurt by acci- 
‘dents, or after old Iamenesses in the shoulders, legs, and muscular 
parts, where the foot, at last perishes, in proportion as the muscular 
and nervous parts shrink and diminish. ' 
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Another defect. in horses’ fats is when they are flat and without 
depth. If such a foot happens to be strong, and the hoof smooth, if 
the sole be also firm, and the frog no ways rotten or fleshy, such a 
horse will go over the roads tolerably well... Butwhen a flat foot is 
shaped like an eyster, has many rings or woinkles; if thesole be soft, 
and the frog fleshy and spongy, it isa very great defect. . Some horses 
are so remarkably faultyin this respect, that the frog bunches out: be- 
yond the bottom crust of the hoof, that their shoes must’ be made 
hollow, and the plates so broad. as almost’ to cover the whole bottoms: 
of their feet to keep them from the ground... But, indeed, such horses 
are only fit for draught, and not. for the saddle. 

Some horses have tolerably good feet, not only that their heels are 
low. Horses that have long. yielding pasterns, are the most subject 
to this defect, and also those that have their pasterns very small, short, 
and standing almost quite upright: these have generally long heels and 
flat feet, and their foré-legs coming straight down from the shoulder 
to the foot, without any bending of the pasterns, and, for this reason, 
are frequently called Goat-legged. Many of the horses bred in the 
Fens are of this kind, have but an awkward use of their limbs, and 
make very bad travellers; and those low-heeled horses which have’ 
very long, yielding pasterns, are apt to have their heels wear quite to 
nothing upon a journey, and all the care meena: in shoeing, can- 
not prevent it. 

A very high heel is another exizems, which greatly lessens the 
value of a horse; for even where such:a foot happens to be strong and 
smooth, it is, nevertheless, the cause of unsteadiness in a horse’s going, _ 
exposes him often to trip and stumble, to sprains in the coffin and pas- 
tern-joints, &e. / 

‘There is one kind of horse, depecintly among the coach and cart ; 
breed, very remarkable for a large deep foot, the horn extremely — 
thick and scaly, the heels broad and mouldering, and are apt to grow 
so very fast, that the farriers, when they go about to. shoe such horses, 
thinking to ease them of their great load, and to bring their feet into a 
better size, pare and rasp them to such a degree, that they leave their 
feet much larger above the coronet and instep than at the bottom; so — 
that they always look as if they went upon pattens, which. is not only 
very ugly, but such horses are seldom good for much. o | 

A very large foot, of any kind, is to be avoided in a horse, even 
supposing it to be, in itself, firm and good. But when I speak of a 
large foot, I mean only when it is disproportioned to his other parts ; 
for a large horse must,’ of course, have:a larger foot than a small 
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one. But when we see the foot large and the limb small, in all such, 
it must be observed by those who have experience, that the bones and 
sinews are also slender, which not only denotes weakness, but heavi- 
ness and inaptitude to any brisk and vigorous action; and are, there- 
fore, unfit for the coach or saddle, but to draw in a cart or waggon, 
or to carry-a burden. 7 : 

Some object greatly against white feet, as being generally worse 
than those of any other colour. Indeed, when a horse has too many 
of his feet white, they do not always prove the best; yet I have seen 
white-footed horses have their feet such as the ablest judges could not 
find fault with. When a foot is smooth and tough, of a middle size, 
without wrinkles, neither too hard and brittle, nor too soft, and when 
the heel is firm, open, and no ways spongy or rotten, and the frog 
horny and dry, and the sole somewhat hollow, like the inside of a 
dish.or bowl, whatever be the colour, such a foot will, for the most 
part, turn out good ; though the dark or black hoof, where it resembles 
that of a deer, is generally best; and for this reason, those who are 
the most curious about a horse’s feet, do not choose such as have much 

white upon their legs and pasterns, to avoid their having too many 
white feet. at 


[ To be continued.] 


METHOD OF OBTAINING THE FIGURE OF A PLAN T. 


A prece of paper is to be rubbed over with powdered dragon’s 
blood, in the manner practised by engravers, and the small branch or 
leaf of which the design is required, is to be laid upon it: by means 
of slight friction 1t soon takes up a small quantity of the powder, and 
being then laid upon moistened paper, an impression is to be taken in 
the mamner practised for lithography, without a machine. This pro- 
cess may be usefully employed for preserving certain physiognomical - 
and characteristic features, which cannot be retained by arate the 
plant. —Bull. Univ. E. viii. 339. 
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THE LION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
| {Concluded from p. 503.] nee 


I SHALL conclude these notices of this animal, (which, whether of any 
value or not to the naturalist, are at least sufficiently well authenticated), 
with some account of alion hunt, which I witnessed myself in April, 1822. 
I was then residing on my farm or location, at Bavian’s River; in 
the neighbourhood of which numerous herds of large game, and con- 
‘sequently beasts of prey are abundant. One night, a lion, who had 
previously purloined a few sheep out of the kraal, came down and 
killed my favourite riding horse, about a hundred yards from the door of 
my cabin. Knowing that the lion, when he does not carry off his prey, 
usually conceals himself in the vicinity, and is moreover very apt to be 
dangerous, by prowling about the place in search of more game, I re- 
solved to have him destroyed or dislodged without delay. I therefore 
sent a messenger round the location to invite all who were willing to 
assist in the foray, to repair to the place of rendezvous as speedily as 
“possible. In an hour every man of the party, (with the exception of 
two pluckless fellows, who were kept at home by the women), appeared 
“ready mounted and armed. We were also reinforced by about a 
dozen of the “Bastaard Hottentots,” who resided at that time upon 
our territory as tenants or herdsmen ; an active and enterprising, though 
rather an unsteady race of men. Our friends, the neighbouring Dutch 
Boors, many of whom are excellent lion-hunters, were all too far distant 
to assist us—our nearest neighbours residing at least 20 miles from 
the location. We we were, therefore, on account of our own mex- 
perience, obliged to make our Hottentots the leaders of the chase. — 
The first pomt was to track the lion to his covert. This was effected 
“by afew of the Hottentots on foot: commencing from the spot where 
the horse was killed, they followed the spoor through grass, and gravel, 
and brushwood, with astonishing ease and dexterity, where an inex- 
perienced eye could discern neither foot-print nor mark of any kind, 
‘until at length we fairly tracked him into a large bosch, or straggling 
‘thicket “of brushwood and evergreens, about a mile distant. 

The next object was to drive him out of this retreat, in order to attack 
him in aclose phalanx, and with more safety and effect. The approved 
mode, in such cases, is to torment him with dogs till he abandons his 

“covert, and stands at bay in the open plain. The whole band of 
hunters then march forward together, and fire deliberately one by 
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one. If he does not speedily fall, but grows angry and-turns upon his 
enemies, they must then stand close in a circle, and turn their horses’ 
rear outward; some holding them fast by the bridles, while the others 
kneel to take asteady aim at the lion as he approaches, sometimes up to 
the very horses’ heels—couching every now and then, as if to measure 
the distance and the strength. of his enemies. This is the moment to 
shoot him fairly in the forehead, or some other mortal part. If they 
continue to wound. him ineffectually till he waxes furious and desperate, 
or if the horses, startled by his terrific roar, grow frantic with terror and 
burst. loose, the business. becomes rather serious, and may end in mis- 
chief—especially if all the party are not. men of courage, coolness, and 
experience. If they stand close and firm, it is alleged that the lion will 
_ seldom, if ever, actually burstin upon them ; but if they are so infatuated 
as to take to flight, or get confused and break their ranks, he will 
infallibly make sad havoc among them. _. The boors are, however, gene- 
rally such excellent marksmen, and withal so cool and deliberate, that 
they seldom fail to shoot. him dead as soon as they get within a fair 
distance. - | 

In the present instance, we did not manage matters ite so scienti- 
fically. The Bastaards,.after recounting to us all these and other sage 
laws. of lion-hunting, were themselves the first to depart from them. 
’ Finding that the few indifferent hounds we had, made little impression 
on the enemy, they. divided themselves into two or three parties, and 
rode round the jungle, firing into the spot where the dogs were barking 
round him, but without effect.. At length, after some hours spent. in 
_thus beating about the bush, the Scottish blood of some of my country- 
men. began to get impatient, and three of them announced their deter- 
mination to march i in and beard the lion in his den, provided three of the 
Bastaards (who were superior marksmen) would support them, and 
follow up their fire, should the enemy venture to give battle, Ac- 
cordingly in they went, (in spite of the warnings of some more prudent 
men) to within fifteen or twenty paces of the spot where the animal 
lay concealed. _He was couched among the roots of a large evergreen 
bush, with a small space of open ground on one side of it; and they 
fancied, on approaching, that they saw him distinctly, lying glaring at 
them from under the foliage. Charging the Bastaards to, stand firm . 
and level fair should zhey miss, the Scottish champions let fly together, 
and struck—not the lion, (as it. afterwards proved), but a great block of 
red stone, beyond which he was actually lying. _ Whether any of the 
shot grazed him is uncertain; but, with no other warning than a furious 
| growl, forth he bolted from the bush. The rascally Bastaards, In place 
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of now pouring in their volley upon him, instantly turned, and fled helter 
skelter, leaving him to do his pleasure upon the defenceless Scots, who, 
with empty guns, were tumbling over each other in their hurry to escape 
the clutch of the rampant savage. In a twinkling he was upon them, 
and with one stroke of his paw dashed the nearest to the ground. The 
scene was terrific! There stood the lion with his foot upon his 
prostrate foe, looking round in conscious power and pride upon the bands 
of his assailants, and with a port the most noble and imposing that can 
be conceived. Jt was the most magnificent thing I ever witnessed. 
The danger of our friends, however, rendered it at the moment too 
terrible to enjoy either the grand or the ludicrous part of the picture. 
We expected every instant to see one or more of them torn in pieces; 
nor, though a band of us were standing within fifty paces with our 
guns cocked and levelled, durst we fire for their assistance. One was 
lying under the lion’s feet, and the others scrambling towards us in 
such a way as to intercept our aim upon him. All this passed far 
more rapidly than I have described it. But, luckily, the lion, after 
_ steadily surveying us for a few seconds, seemed willing to be quits on 
fair terms; and with a fortunate forbearance, (for which he met but 
an ungrateful recompence) turned calmly away, and driving the 
snarling dogs like rats from among his heels, bounded over the ad- 
joining thicket, like a cat over a footstool, clearing brakes and bushes 
12 or 15 feet high as readily as if they had been tufts of grass; and, 
abandoning the jungle, retreated towards the mountain. 

After ascertaining the state of our rescued comrade, (who fortunately 
had sustamed no other injury than a slight scratch on the back and a 
-severe bruise in the ribs, from the force with which the animal had 
dashed him to the ground), we renewed the chase with Hottentots 
and hounds in full ery. In a short time we again came up with the 
enemy, and found him standing at bay under an old mimosa tree by 
the side of a mountain stream, ‘which we had distinguished by the 
name of Douglas Water. The dogs were barking round, but afraid 
to approach him; for he was now beginning. to growl fiercely, 
and to brandish his tail in a manner that showed he was meditating 
mischief. The Hottentots, by taking a circuit between him and the 
mountain, crossed the stream and took a position on the top of a pre- 
cipice overlooking the spot where he stood. Another party of us 
occupied'a position on the other side of the glen, and, placing the poor 
fellow thus between two fires, which confused his attention and pre- 
vented his: vetreat, we kept battering away at him, without truce. or 
mercy, till he fell—unable again to grapple with us—covered with 
wounds and glory. 
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He proved to be a full grown lion of the yellow variety, about 5 or 
6 years of age. ‘He measured nearly 12 feet from the nose to the tip 
of the tail. His fore leg, just above the knee, was so thick that I 
could not clasp it with both hands; and his neck, breast, and limbs; 
appeared, when the skin was taken off, a complete congeries of 
sinews. His head, which seemed as large and heavy as that of an 
ordinary ox, I had boiled for the purpose of preserving the skull, and 
tasted the flesh from curiosity. It resembled very white coarse beef, 
rather insipid, but without any disagreeable flavour. 

- Our neighbours, the Nimrods of the Tarka, disapproved highly of 
our method of attacking this lion in the bush, ‘and said it was a wonder 
he did not destroy a few of us. They were highly amused with the 
discomfiture of our. three champions ; and the story of “Jan Rennie 
en de Leeuw” still continues.to be one of their constant jokes against 
the Seotchmen. ‘This is all fair; and it forms a just counterpoise in 
favour of our good humoured neighbours, when the Scottish farmers 
quiz them too unmercifully about their uncouth agriculture and antedilu- 
vian ploughs and harrows. . | 

I imagine the reader has now heard ae enough of the Lion, to 
judge of his character as a neighbour and acquaintance. I was in- 
formed by the Bechuana Chiefs, that the lion occasionally ‘surprises the 
Giraffe or Cameleopard in the manner here described ; and that, owing 
to the amazing strength and fleetness of that magnificent animal, he is 
sometimes carried away fifteen or twenty miles before it sinks under 
him. This fact, I believe, has formerly been mentioned by travellers, 
and has been ridiculed as absurd by European critics. But the sooth- 
fast evidence of my friend, old Teysho, the wise and sagacious Vizier 
of great Mateebe, Autocrat of all the Bechuanas, is sufficient for me ; 
and will doubtless be allowed its due weight, when the matter is again 
discussed by the Scavans of ae and Edinburgh. i 

Lh tl 


HORSES. 


«“ Saddle White Surrey for the field to-morrow,??—SHAKSPEARE. ” 


I Love horses ;—a saddle is my throne: give me but the Bucephalus 
I esteem, and i’faith I envy not the wealth of princes. Some men 
have twenty, some fifty horses—I have but. one ; I never had but three 
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in my life: the two companions of my youth, alas! are dust. Aly. 
horse is a friend, I wear him in my heart; there is no place for ar- 
other of the same species. His eye recognizes me—he bounds with 
delight at our meeting—his whole soul seems bent on pleasing me.. 

What would he not attempt at my bidding? The least motion suffices. 
~——he never demurs, but takes a pleasure in obeying me, and often- 
anticipates my wishes. There is nodeceit.inthis. 

Some men use their horses as mere slaves. I never had such an 
acquaintance. Whip me the fellow who first set the brutal example 
of depriving thee of thy eloquent ears; they are even more communi- 
eative than thy spirit- sparkling eye: how palpably do they express thy 
sensations,—thy surprise, desire, terror, delight, and emulation; they 
are speech to thee,—nay better—for theirs is a discourse which men 
of every tongue, as well as all thy: fellows, understand, Nature 
teaches them the art, or rather “the art itself is nature.” Beshrew 
the tasteless bipeds who rob thee of the flowing honours of thy tail,— 
thy protection against the infinite tormentors of thy glowing reins, 
galled in the service of man, who pitilessly despoils thee of the fee of 
nature—thy very birthright, to bedeck himself with that which he as- 
serts would disfigure thee. 

I remember, when I was a mere infant, my rie used to 
place me on the back of one of the most celebrated horses of his day ; 
I never beheld such a high-mettled creature since. He suffered very 
few persons to approach him, and only one man (his jockey) ever 
ventured to ride. Restless, fiery, and impatient in the extreme, he 
subsided into a state of anxious, breathless stillness, the moment I (a. 
puny helpless child) was placed on him ;—'twas like shedding oil upon 
a raging sea. 

: Horses are as different in their dispositions as in their outgard : 
forms, ‘There is your horse mettlesome, and your incorrigible proser ; 
your self-conceited, curvetting palfrey, and your plain-spirited, un-. 
sophisticated, unaspiring dobbin; your steed capricious, and your. 
laudable, business-looking horse of application, and many hundred 
others; besides your right-gallant cavallo, the most noble beast in the 
creation,—a combination of beauty, strength, and activity,—a glorious 
example of nature’s power (I love to meet such,a creature in full 
unrestrained liberty and high spirits, on a wide, race-tempting heath). 
They all have their faults—even the very best of them; but, in sooth, 
1 am in marvellous good fellowship with the whole race, individually, 
and in the aggregate ; the very dullest rogues have a redeeming spark 
of good-nature in their compositions. 
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The most admirable object on earth, isa fair woman gallantly. 
mounted on a beautiful palfrey. A sweet, calm- ‘looking Quakeress, 

on a demure, milk-white animal, glided by me one evening as I was. 
~ doting on the last. rays of the setting sun. Dost thou think I shall ever. 
foie the beautiful vision, reader? I seldom bestow a thought on 
Alexander, but Bucephalus, the most chivalric of the race—the beau 
idéal of steeds, occupies the sister niche in my memory, to that which 
holds the Knight of La ‘Mancha’s never-to-be- forgotten creature— 
Rozinante. i. 

“Who has not heard the ghee song of “ The High- -metiled 
Racer ?” I should desire no greater glory than to have been the author 
of that song. I often lament my ineapability of turning a tune, 
merely because I cannot sing it. Didst thou ever notice, gentle 
reader, the poor Curate’s Horse, of Hogarth? Oh! there is more 
pathos—but hé can better tell his own story than I can ;—seek him, | 
if, perchance, thou hast him not ;—read him well, and thou mayest 
know his whole life. Look into the natural history of horses; ’tis very. 


interesting : unquestionably, the horse will anky repay thee for study- 
ing ; him. 


‘* Magnificent creature ! so stately and bright, 
In the ee of thy spirit pursuing thy re 192, 


Fain would [ apostrophize thee for hours—“ F Fleet son ae the wilder- . 
ness !’’—“ Joy of the happy !’—Delight of knight and lady fair in 
every age!—what would chivalry be without thee ?—Thou art as- 
sociated with every thing that’s gay or ‘gallant in its records !—'Thou 
art remembered, with advantages, at. the tilt and tourney, with bright 
eyes beaming around thee, and “ ‘preus chevaliers,” gorgeously be- 
decked heralds, and faithful squires in thy company ; fluttering . 
hearts and ardent spirits breathing love and gallantry all about thee. — 

What limbs elastic !—What energy in every action !— What buoyaney ? 
- of spirit beaming from thine eye '—Who does not applaud thy gallant 
bearing * Friend of mankind! I love thee. | 


CHEVALIER, 
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CUCKOO KEPT ALIVE IN CONFINEMENT FOR 
NEARLY A YEAR PAST. 


Tus specimen was taken from she nest of a titlark, near the villave 


of Currie, in the end of July 1827. It was then apparently abouta 


fortnight old, and was not fully fledged until six weeks after. At first 
it was fed with bread andraw eges made up into a paste. After this, 
it was fed with roasted meat cut into small pieces; and ultimately with 
raw meat, which it prefers, but will not take unless perfectly fresh. 
At present it eats about a pound of meat weekly. It is very fond of 
insects of all kinds, and in autumn seemed to prefer the larve of butter- 
flies. Its first moult commenced in the end of March last. Previous 
to this, the colour of the upper parts was deep brown, spotted with | 
reddish-brown; the breast and belly greyish-white, with transverse 
bars of brown. During winter, it was dull through the day, and 
restless at night,—flapping its wings for hours together. At present, it 
is active through the day, and quiet at night. About the beginning of 
March it was first heard to utter its peculiar cry, which it has repeated 
many times since; and one morning in the end of April it continued 
erying for a whole hour. Its chirping ery was given up about January. 
At present * it has a sharp weak scream, which it utters: on being 
frightened or irritated. It did not eat of itself until nearly three months 


after it was found. It has always been very fond of heat, and is ex- 2 


tremely sensible to cold,—shivering intensely when the temperature is 
low. When the sun shines upon it, it expands all its feathers, espe- 
cially those of the tail and wings, turning its back to the heat. When 
eating, it holds the piece of meat about three or four seconds, squeezing 
it with the points of its mandibles, which is supposed to be an instinctive 
action, the object of which is to deprive its prey of life, previous to 
swallowing it. The late Mr. Templeton,’ of Belfast, succeeded in 
keeping a cuckoo over winter, but it died i in March, —— the first 
: moult commenced. 


* The specimen was shown at a meeting of the Wernerian Society, 19th 
April, 1828; but, unfortunately, at the beginning of this month, June 1828, it 
was choked, in attempting to swallow some moss which chanced to be in its 
cage, 
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so To the kditor of the FarriER and NATURALIST. 


SIR, ; GENS . 
“ As in all probability you are in possession, ere this, of a report of 
Professor Coleman’s Introductory Lecture, I shall not attempt any 
sketch of it, but confine myself to some occurrences immediately 
following it. . : ( 

On the Professor closing his harrangue, and. just as the plaudits 
were commencing, one of the audience stood up, and begged to know 
of the Professor how a knowledge of anatomy was to be acquired 
without a Demonstrator; he replied, that Mr. Sewell was the Demon- 
strator. The querist replied, that Mr. S. denied his holding ,the 
appointment’; and after some warmth on the part of the Professor, he 
told the querist that he (the Professor) degraded himself by answering 
his questions, &c. &e. i 3 ! 
_. When the plaudits were resumed, and the Professor had quitted the 
Theatre, ‘there succeeded some hissing, with some cries of “Turn him’ 
out!” however, the gentlemen did not manifest any symptom of putting 
their “turn him out” into execution: amongst these brave, I observed: 
a strait looking’ fellow, with a forehead villanously low, whom, on 
inquiry, I learned was a discharged private from the Lite Guards. 

‘The scene strongly reminded me of one I witnessed some years 
since, at Offley’s, near Covent Garden, in the box-room, where, in a 
box by himself, sat a late officer of dragoons, who had, unfortunately, 
compromised himself, and been obliged to leave his regiment, and in 
the next. box were three gents, having a good deal the appearance of 
mercantile travellers; the latter expressed themselves in very strong 
terms of disapprobation of any person who had taken the benefit of 
the Insolvent Act, and finished, by declaring adto voce, that if such a 
man were to attempt to sit in a room with them, they would turn, him _ 
out. My officer stood up, and, in a rich Irish brogue, sympathized 
much with their feeling on the subject, but ended by saying, “‘ Such, how- 
ever, gentlemen, is your unfortunate situation, for I have taken the 
benefit of the Insolvent Act twice; now, as to turning out, it is very 
well in theory, but not always easily reduced to practice.” With this he 
sat down, and my travellers, in whom I suppose the organ of com- 
bativeness was more prominent than in the Vets, proceeded to 
extremities; however, with the aid of candlesticks, pots, decanters, 
&c., the travellers saw fit to sound a retreat, and leave my officer in 
possession of the field. 7 - 

I suspect, if the Vets had had recourse to the same expedient, 
although there were neither candlesticks nor decanters in the way, that 
the result would have been similar. — : 7 | 

On our reaching the court-yard, Mr. Cherry, sen. declared aloud, 
that the pupils ought to be grateful to the “gentleman, for the manly, 
fearless, yet respectful manner in which he advocated their cause; and 
that he was sorry to find that there were in the profession, or likely 
to be in it, such Sweeps (as he poetically expressed it) as those who 
hissed. I fully agree with Mr. C., that the honourable profession ot 
a chimney sweeper would be much more appropriate for such persons, 
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than what ought to be a liberal profession. At the same time, I - 
must confess, so strong is the force of habit, that had I been witness 
to an act of parricide, or the appropriation of the communion plate of 
a church, I could not have been more shocked than Iwas, on hearing 
one so daring, as to question the man whom I had been for years in 
the habit of Jooking up to as something almost divine. On this occa- — 
sion I acted as men usually do in such circumstances: I opened my 
mouth, and stared with all my might at this “bold bad man;” I per- 
peal that he was a mere man with a head on his Miouders: I 
afterwards found that he was in the habit of ornamenting this said 
head with a most extraordinary shaped old grey hat: so much for this ~ 
outward man: however, | determined to learn more of him, and, on 
further inquiry, found that he was a medical man, fond of horses, and 
that he had devoted many years’ attention to their treatment, both in 
health and disease,—in short, a horse-man; and further, that he had been 
for some time a pupil at the Veterinary College. 

But at length, to come to the point, as the Professor said Mr. 
Sewell was the Demonstrator—is not the natural question, then, Is 
Mr. 8. competent to fill such a situation ? The unanimous answer of 
the profession would be, Most certainly not. Ido not think there is 
scarcely one person that has passed his examination sufficiently béte 
to say otherwise. It may be asked, but where find a better? Iam 
certain there are many better, and fave worse. What are his qualifica- 
tions? is he an anatomist? is he a man of either a classical or a 
general education? is he able to read the works of the continental 
writers, from whom alone we can obtain any sound veterinary know- 
ledge ? finally, is he, as Mr, Cherry emphatically and most properly 
expresses it, “a horse-man ;” that is, a man who is fond of a horse, 
ean ride him, and drive him, and get him into condition ?—To each 
and every of these questions I answer, and the Professor can bear me 
out in it, most decidedly and unequivocally, No! As to his riding, 
I never see him on horseback that he does not forcibly remind me of an 
old woman in the aet of performing a certain office of nature. I shall 
net attempt to describe his seat on the bench, or his fingering the rib- 
bons in his shay,—for higher I am sure he never got,—but shall only 
wish from my heart that either Nimrod or Viator, jun., could see him. 
And as to his knowledge of getting a horse into condition, I shall state 
one fact:—He has a well bred old horse, that he rides through the 
town, and of course frequently leaves standing at doors; last year he 
had this horse clipped, in the very middle of WINTER!!! 
Hoping you will excuse my having trespassed on so much of your 
valuable space, I beg to subseribe myself, 

Your very obedient Servant, 
An OLD PRACTITIONER. | 


Canterbury, \8th Nov. 1828. 
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- To the Editor of the FARRIER and iN AVURALIST. 


| Sin, | 
Ihave put out my feeble powers in eamancetnne into verse Mr. | 
Sewell’s celebrated Report. believe, in the essay, I may lay claim 

to the merit of having, verbatim et literatim, adhered to my text: 
should the production possess any other merit, you will, probably, give 
it insertion in your next Number. In which case, I may be vp atid 
to attempt Part Second. 

7 , I am, Sir, 
Yours, &e. 

HupIBRAS, J un. 


Report to the Governors of the Veterinary College of London. 
By WiuutaAM SEWELL, Assistant-Professor. 


A NEW VERSION. 


Tue Professor's Assistant, whom the French call a “Swell,’* 
The General Meeting commanded 


To report his fam’d visits to schools Continental ; 
Which he did, and the same to us handed. 

(Visit to the Veterinary School at Lyons.) 
He first went to Lyons, and there saw the Maxon 
Who into the school introduced him; 
Where he saw stables paved in the ainetlig way, 
And ordinary patients within them. 


He saw the Museum, anda subject entire, 
For muscles and vessels injected ; 

A Botanical Garden, and Theatres higher ; 
But he never once heard how they lectured. 


But the best of it all, “in the rear of the school,’ 
Was—-What d’ye think ?—Why a paddock, 

Which he tells us, grand homme, by true logical rule, 
Was a place used toe lame ones to lag out. 


With all this information, and some specimen shoes, _ 
Several tracts and introductory letters, 
He set off for Paris to collect some more news; 
What a blessing to have such a Pyrrhus ! 
| (Visit to the Veterinary School at Paris.) 

Arriving at Paris, and seeing Huzard, 
The Veterinary Director at Alfort ; 
He showed him his school, wherein he observed 
All that Lyons possessed of the same sort. 

* Vide Receuil de Médécine V éverinuire. 
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Electrics he beheld, and instruments too ; 
But never once saw them in motion: 
Icconomy rural, and medical too, 

Of the use of all which he'd no notion. 


He saw ramping stallions, and jack-asses too, 
Which the State kept for their propagation ; 

And informs us they did this respectively too: 

I wonder if e’er they do not—in what nation ? 


There was a portable forge, and a field of six acres 
Set apart for experiments rural ; 

But of what sort or what kind, less ’twere for potatoes, 
Remains yet to be stated by Sewell. | 


The royal stables at Paris were well built of brick, 

The horses all stood without straw : | 

There were four or five patients, but none of them sick . 
Lack-a-day, Mr. “Swell,” what a flaw ! | 


Thus ended “Swell’s” visit to France, 
Fyrom which he got “great satisfaction,’’ 
No doubt; for the Subscribers’ argent 
Did he pocket by the glorious transaction ! 


To the Editor of the Farrier and NATURALIST. 


SIR, 
Feeling sensibly (as I do) my but few attainments in Pathology, it 

is with no small degree of self-diffidence that I trouble you with the 
present communication: but as the supply of matter to your truly use- 
ful and superior publication ought to be a powerful and influential 
consideration in the mind of every one who has his profession at heart, 
I have ventured to solicit the insertion (therein) of a case which, though 
not an entire rarity, yet is, I trust, sufficiently uncommon to merit a 
place in your pages for the perusal of any inquiring reader. The case 
which I am now ‘about to relate, was a Stricture of the Gsophagus. 
The horse presented, when first attended, every symptom of malignant 
Catarrh,—the parotid glands were considerably swollen, the mem- 
branes of the mouth and fauces were highly inflamed; in consequence 
of which arose a copious flow of impure, that is to say, foetid, —saliva: 
a remarkable degree of laryngeal and tracheal irritation was present, 
which caused a violent and almost suffocating cough: there was not 
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much discharge from the nostrils, but the characteristics, taken alto- 
gether, were catarrhal in their most malignant form. I bled him to 
the amount of four quarts; endeavoured to administer medicine, but 
found it impracticable; gave elysters; blistered his throat and wind- 
pipe extensively; ordered a free admission of pure and atmospheric 
air into the stable; clothed his body well to promote a proper action 
in the vessels of the skin; directed a gargle of honey and vinegar to 
be applied to the mouth; and continued this treatment till the violence 
of the symptoms was, in a measure, akated; but, notwithstanding, 
there still remained an inability to swallow, though a desire to eat re- 
turned, from a cessation of the inflammatory symptoms. At this I 
was not a little surprised, and began to suspect something of a more 
serious nature; and upon more minute examination, I discovered, when 
the horse attempted to swallow, a kind of regurgitative motion in the 
cesophagus, quite different from that arising from a common “sore 
throat;’’ at the detection of which, my father was induced to state to 
the owner, his firm conviction that a stricture had formed in the ceso- 
phagus, and that all hopes of his recovery must banish. ‘The horse 
was reduced to a skeleton, and in a day or two afterwards died from 
literal starvation. 7 : 
Upon “post mortem’? examination, I found the lower part of the 
csophagus, from its entrance into the chest, to the cardiac orifice, so 
far diminished in its calibre, as to entirely preclude the entrance of the 
finger into it. The lungs were diseased, the pharynx, or top of the 

gullet, showed marks of inflammation, and also the larynx and trachea: 
but these morbid effects J should consider as resulting from other 
causes unconnected with the stricture. But, however, Sir, permit 
me to observe, that I feel anxious to know what may have been the 
cause of the da¢ter ; had it been in the intestinal canal, the sphincter 
of the bladder, or any other tubular formation whose lining is sensitive 
and vascular, I should have attributed it to some inflammatory cause; 
but when it is found in a tube, whose lining is insensible and euticular, 
I do not know how to account for it, nor can I conceive what. is its 
inost. probable and efficient cause. Perhaps the insertion of this letter 
may induce some of your more able correspondents to consider the 
subject, and thereby. furnish materials for future discussion. i 80, 
the result will be a source of peculiar gratification to, ft 

Sir, : 
| Your obedient Servant, . |. 
Huntingdon, Nov. 6th, 1820. : VETERINARIUS. — 
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To the Editor of the Farrier and NaTuRALIsT. 
SIR, | 


Seeing in your Number for October, 1828, a letter from a corre- 
spondent, signed “G.E.,” respecting wens in dogs’ necks, I am induced 
to make the following observation :—I am inclined to think that there is 
a predisposition, in some breeds of dogs, for these enlargements (more 
especially greyhounds and pointers), and which, in every appearance, 
resemble wens. I had two young pointers, from two to three months 
old, that were affected similarly to what “ G. HE.” describes, and should 
have had them destroyed, had] not been persuaded, by an old sports- 
man, to try warm fomentations for atime: I did so; and the result 
was, that these wehs turned out to be nothing more than tumours, which 
soon came to suppuration and required opening. Should you think 
this worthy of insertion, you will oblige your constant reader, 

Fr. W. P. 
A Pupil at the Vet. College. 

PS: Should “G. E.” put the above in practice, a line from Him as 

to the result, will be deemed a EE OU | 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE CASE. 
A Bay Horse, aged 5, 


Belonging to Prince Esterliazy, was admitted Nov. 15th, to be 

Castrated, in consequence of having committed the unpardonable crime 

of throwing his. Princely master and fracturing his leg. “ Poor 
animal! hadst thou belonged to us, thy fate might have been otherwise.’ 

On the 17th, half an ounce of aloes was given, which operated 1 the 
next day; and on the 

22d, the operation was ie ieeatads in the new SHED which has been 
erected in the back paddock; and which, from the strength of its 
beams, appears to be intended as an enduring monument of the skdd/ 
and happy taste of the designer. ‘The conception of this edifice ap: 
pears to have been taken from the rustic model of a cart shed. 

Whether we are to attribute Mr. Sewell’s amendment in perform- 
ing this operation, to the effect of the cold bracing his shaking nerves, 
or whether the supposition that he was in ‘an operating theatre in- 
duced him to exert himself, we cannot say; but it was done in rather 
less time, if not better, than heretofore. my 
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Adulteration of Veterinary Drugs, 300 

Age, proof of the natural age of the 
Horse, 39 

Aloes, Barbadoes, 23 

Cape, 22 

—— Hepatic, 21 

—— Socotrine, 22 

to purify, 23 

Alterative Medicines, explanation of the 
term, 150 

American Blight, 528 

Amputation of the Penis of the Horse, 
232, 286 

Anasarca, congenital, in a Calf, 216 

Anatomy of the Domestic Cat, 65 

. Horse’s Eye, 19, 54 

Animal Exhalations, putrid, 475 

Phrenology, 34, 71, 106 

s of New South Wales, 477 

Anodyne Medicines, explanation of the 
term, 150 

Antacids, or Absorbent Medicines, ditto, 
150 

Antisepti¢ Medicines, ditto, 150 

Antispasmodic ditto, ditto, 150 

Ants, an account of a Battle of, 527 

Ape, anecdote of an, 240 

Aphides, an account of the, 475 

Arabian, an account of the Godolphin 
Horse, 344 

~ Horses, on Breeding, 374 

Arteries of the Head of the Sheep, 230 
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Astringent Medicines, explanation of the 


term, 150 


———_—— Lotion for the Grease in 
Horses, 47 


——— and Stimulating ditto, 47 
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Balsams, a description of, 206 

Barks, on preparing, 206 Abi dersig 

Barthelemy, M., on the Amputation of 
the Horse’s Penis, 232 — 

Bazaar, a description of the Horse, 194 

Beckman, Professor, on Ancient Horse- 
shoeing, 67, 122 . 

Bleeding Horses, on, 113 

Blight, American, 528 

Blistering Horses, on, 277 | " 

Blood, experiments on the, 491, 535 

Bread, on feeding Horses with, 236 


| Breeding Arabian Horses, on, 374 


Pheasants, on, 110 
,.on the comparative Influence 
a ne Male and Female. in, 285, 37 4, 
Broken Wind in Horses, 209 , 
Bryer, Mr.,on Abuses at the Veterinary 
College, 183 ae 
Bulbs, on Preparing, 206 — 
Bull-baiting, history of, 349 
Dog, a description of the, 338 _ 
Butterflies, a curious account of, 382 
Migration of, 478 
Buying Horses, faults aad defects to be 
avoided in, 520 — 3 


C 
Calf, congenital Anasarea in a, 216 


Canary Birds, on the Management of, 


192 , 


Carminative Medicines, explanation of 


the term, 150 . 
Cart Horse, on the, 482 | 
Carus, Professor, on Dissecting an 
Preparing Animals, 298 


INDEX, 


Cases, Veterinary College, 94, 136, 237, 
286, 334, 369, 430, 479, 524 

Caterpillars, Spinning Organs of, 93 

Cathartic Medicines, explanation of the 
term, 150 

Causes, Horse, Law, Barton v. Hick- 
ling, 204 | 

Boucherett v. Greetham, 152 

—_—_-_—- Edmonds v. Dobson, 542 

Fuller v. Sigmond, 332 

—_———— Nesbitt ». Kent, 422 

——-—— Pitt v. Allen, 333 
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Caustic Medicines, explanations of the} 


term, 151 

Certificates and Veterinary Pupils, 392 

Cherry, Mr., a case of Fractured Jaw in 
the Horse, 519 

————-~ on Dislocation of the Patella, 
381 


— on important Improvement in 
the Veterinary Profession, 353 


rinary College, 61 
Introductory Lecture, 
Colemans’s, notice of, by, 529 
———~——— on moderate Firing, 518 
- on the Treatment of Horses’ 
Feet, 449, 497 
——on Mr. 
Report, 504 
—~——— on the Ventilation of Stables, 
435 


Mr. 


Assistant Sewell’s 


iy Popils giving 


Certificates, 392 
a Veterinary Examiners, 
by, 538 
Seen Regimental 

Cases, 394 
Chlorate of Lime and Soda, 80 
Clark, Mr. B., on Bleeding Horses, 113 
ones Blistering ditto, 277 
Broken Wind in Horses, 209 
—___—_—— Condition ditto, 355, 401 
—- Crib-biting ditto, 485 
—__-__—-— Curb ditto, 324 
_—___—_-—— Essays, Remarks on, 399 
Gripes, Remedy for, 43 
Nomenclature of the Horse’s 


on, 


eaten 
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Foot, 161 
—— Mr. C., on the Matrn dn Art 
in France, 445, 518 
on the Navicular Dicsaup 
- in Horses, 531 — 

Cobbett, Mr., on keeping a Cow in Lon- 

don, 139 

Cockney ata Hunt, for the first time, 43 

Coleman, Mr. v. the Profession, 300 

and the Quagga, Dr. Endall 

and Phillis, 279 

Coleman’s, Professor, Introductory Lec- 
ture, 529, 561 : 

Colic, Treatment of Spasmodic, in Horses, 

- 43 

Colours and Marks of Horses, 452 


Commons, House of, Motion in the, re- 


specting the Veterinary College, 339 


Condition in Horses, 355, 401 


Cordial Medicines, explanation of the 
term, Lok: | 

Cow, on keeping a, in London, 139 

s, Red Water in, 377 

Crib-biting in Horses, 485 

Crocodiles of the Ganges, 461 

and Bird called Trochilos, 427 

Cuckoo kept Alive in Comfinbmnedt, 560 

Curb: in Horses, 324 
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Daubenton, M., on bleeding Sheep, 175 

Ea aoe Scab in ditto, 176 

Decay in Trees, 143 

Detects in Horses, to be avoided in buy- 
ing, 520, 549 


2 ;Demulceat Medicines, explanation. of 
on Instruction at the Vete- | 


the term, 151 
Dewhurst, Mr., on the Anatomy of ‘he 
Cat, 65 


3 Diaphoretic Medicines, explanation of the 


term, 151 
Diluent Medicines, ditto, 151 
Dinner, Anniversary, of the Veterinary 
Pupils, 194 
-—-—— observations on the, 201 
Discutient Medicines, explanation ‘of 
the term, 151 ; 
Dislocations of the Patella, 381. 
Dissecting and preparing Animals, on, 298 
Distemper in the Dog, 56 


| Diuretic Mediaiies) explanation of the 


term, 151 

for Horses, 62 

—————- Ball, strong and miid, 63 

we Drench, strong and mild, 63 

ae Powder, 63 

Dog, Bull, description of the, 338 | 

general Character of the, 45 

~~ Distemper in the, 56 

—— Lines on a Newfoundland, 96 

——— Mange in the, 20 

—— Terrier, description of the, 433 

——s, Wens in the Necks of, 566. 

Dongola Horses, a description of, 231 

Drugs employed in the Diseases of Horses 
and other Animals, 21, 64, 300 
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Earwig, Natural History of the, 412 


Eclipse, History of the Race-horse, 29 
Elasticity in the Feet in Animals, 13 
Elephant, the white, of Siam, 463. 

— and Tiger Fight, 379 


| Emollient Medicines, explanation af the 


term, 151 


| Errhine ditto, ditto, 151 
| Escharotic ditto, ditto, 151 
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Essence of Mustard, 60 

, Leeming’s Blistering, 52 

Expectorant Medicines, sc a ee of 
the term, 151 


Experiments on the Re-production of | 


Domestic Animals, 64 
Exterior of the Horse, on the, 385 
External Parts of the Horse, Proper 

Names of, 386 
Eye of the Horse, Diseases of the, 16, 

53, 116: 
——-—— Structure of the, 19, 54 
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Faults and Defects to be seaiie ag in buying 
Horses, 620, 549 
Feeding Horses with Bread, on, 236 


Feet, Treatment of Horses’,byMr.Cherry, | 


449, 497 
Fightbetween an Elephant and Tiger, 379 
Figure of a Plant, Method of obtaining 

the, 553°" 

Firing, on moderate, by M. Gellé, 441 
nn nomnns My, Cherry, 518 

Flowers, on preparing, 206 

Fluke- worm in Sheep, on the, 25 

Foot of the Horse, Nomenclature of the, 

161 


-—— Rot in Sheep, a description of the, 
487 


43 
French Horse-shoeing, 321 
Fret in Horses, Remedies for the, 42 
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Ganglia in the Horse, 208 

Glue, Stone, for preserving Anatomical 
Preparations, 424 

Godine, M., on the comparative Influence 
of the Male and Female in breeding, 
281, 374, 465 

Godolphin Arabian Horse, 
344 

Grease in Horses, 47 

Gripes, ditto, 42 

Gums, a description of, 207 | 

Resins, ditto, 207 


an account of, 


H 
Hare, Rumination of the, 168 


Harrison, Dr., on the Rot in Sheep, 258, 
305, 359, 404 


Herbs, on preparing, 207 


History of ancient Horse-shoeing, 67, 122. 


Bull-baiting, 349 


Horse-shoeing in England, 225, 
274 | 


—— Composition for the, 


_ History of the Race-horse Eclipse, 29 


Natural, of the Earwig, 412 
82 
Salmo Salar, or 


common Salmon, 265 
Horse -breaking in South America, 40 
, on the Cart, 482 
~ Exterior of the, 385 
External Parts, and their 
Proper Names, 386 
Shoeing, on ancient, 67, 122 
- in England, 225, 274 * 


Horses, 557 

Dongola, 231 
Humanity to, 77 
- Lameness of, and College Doe- . 
trines, 242 

Lithotomy in, 303 

Navicular Diseases in, 531 
which strike or cut, 408 | 
Humanity to Horses, 77 ; 
Hunting, Antiquity of, 437° 

Ostrich, in South America, 40 
Huntsman, Outlandish, 48 
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Inflammation of the Horse’s Eye, simple, 
53 


eon 


purzform, 116 
—___—_——— specified, 116 
Inoculation for the Strangles in Italy, 
236 


Insect, a description of a new, 264 


s, Rare, 474 
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| Jenner, Dr. on the Distemper i in Dogs, 56 
Jockey Slang Vocabulary, 87 


Kangaroo, on the Young of the, 208 _ 
Keraphylla, Abscesses of the, 162 
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Lameness in Horses, College Doctrines 
respecting, 242 
Law relating to Horses, 59, 126, 127, 
152, 204, 332, 333, 422, 542 
Laxative Medicines, explanation of the 
term, 151 
Leaves, on preparing and preserving, 207 
Leeming’s Blistering Essence, 52 
Letters on Instruction at the VEetey 
College, by Mr. Cherry, 61 
on Humanity to elias by an 
Observer, 771 ‘ 
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Dog, 472, 566 
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Certificates, by an Old Pupil, 473,516 

on Mr. Sewell’s Neglect, by some 
Old Pupils, 518 

Library, a short description of the British 

- Museum, 241 

Lime, Chlorate of, and Soda, 80 

Liniment for Spavins, &e. 52 ! 

Lion of South Africa, on the, 417, 457, 
501, 554 

Lithocolli, or Stone Glue, 424 

Lithotomy in the Horse, 303 

Lizard, a stupendous, 323 
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Make and Shape of a Horse, 388 

Mange in Dogs, 20 © 

Marks and Colour of Horses, 452 

Marmot making Hay, 205 

Medicines, Veterinary, 149, 206 

——. Diuretic, 62 

——— Purging, 21, 151- 

———— Tonic, 112 
Medusa, colossal, 280 

Metempsychosis, ludicrous, 222 

Mews, Royal, at Pimlico, description of 
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Monkeyana, 289 
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408 © 

Museum, British, a short degeniption of 
the Library of, 241 


Museums, Origin and Progress of, 325 — 
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Mr. C. Clark, 531 
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Ox, an account of a fat, 127 
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Patella, Dislocation of the, 381 

Penis, Amputation of the, 232, 286 

Pharmacopeia of the Royal Veterinary 
College, 36 
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Phrenology, its Utility and Importance in 
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85 
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versus the, 390 

Pulse, on the, of Domestic Animals, 276 

Puppy, Natural History of the, 82 

Purgative Medicines, explanation of the 
term, 151 ‘ 

Putrid Exhalations, Animal, 475° 
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Quagga and the Professor, the Doctor 
and the Setter, 279 
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Red Rain, supposed to arise from Butter- 
flies, 382 

Water in Cows, 377 

Repository, description of the London 
Horse and Carriage, 145 

Reproduction of Domestic Animals, Ex- 
periments on, 64. . 

Resins, description of, 207 ok 

Roots, directions for Preserving, 207. 

Rot in Sheep, an Inquiry into ‘the, 258, 
305, 359, 404 
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the, 487 
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Saddles, the ‘Aniaatty 6 ‘and Invention of 
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tural History of the, 265. ; 

Scab, or Shab, in Sheep, 76, 176 

Sedative Medicines, explanation of the 
term, 151 
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Serpents, Sea, 280, 415 

Shab, or Scab, in Sheep, 76, 176 

Shape and Make of a Horse, 388 

Steep, Arteries in the Head of the, 230 

- on Bleeding, 175 
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Silkworms, a Disease of, and Cure for, 
380 

Slang, a Letter on Lecture, 135 

Vocabulary, 87 

Soda, Chlorate of, and Lime, 80 

Spinning Organs of Caterpillars, 93 

Stables, on the Ventilation of, 435 

Stimulant Medicines, explanation of the 
term, 151 
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Stomachs of Animals, 76 

Strangles in Horses, 330 

, Incculation for, in Italy, 236 

Structure of the Horse’s Eye, 19, 54 

- Sudorific Medicines, explanation of the 
term, 151 
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Terrier Dog, a description of the, 434 
Tonic Medicines for Horses, 112 
» explanation of the 
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Trees, Decay in, 143° 
Trochilos, a Bird which renders services 
to the Crocodile, 427 
Turf News, 384 
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Mange, 372 
Ophthalmia, 94, 369 
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Spavine, 94, 191 
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, on the mismanaged 
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Vines’, Mr., Experiment on the Blood, 
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Structure of the 
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